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TAKE  NOTICE.  , 

Read  the  Inside  of  the  covers  of  this  Journal.  Herein  you  will  find  the  Sec- 
i..>ns  of  your  Constitution  governing  Funeral  Donations,  also  the  prohibition 
of  the  publication  of  souvenir  manuals,  guide  books,  etc.  These  Sections  all 
,>ertain  to  the  members  individually  and  collectively. 

Section  104  governs  the  suspension  of  members  and  your  individual  contin- 
uous good  standing  membership. 

Section  105  governs  the  preclusion  of  members. 

Section  22,  the  pa}mieilt  of  per  capita  tax. 

Section  60.  prohibition  of  souvenir  manuals,  etc. 

Ail  atre  plain  and  are  inserted  herein  monthly  for  the  benefit  of  every  tncm- 
'!^i'T     Read  them  and  profit  thereby. 

PROHIBITION  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  ETC. 

"Section  60,  No  Lodge  in  this  Federation  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  ver^ 
.  »lly  or  in  writing  for  the  publication  of  a  souvenir  manual,  guide  book  or 
ny  such  publication  in  its  name  or  for  its  benefit.  The  Grand  President  shall 
immediately  invoke  the  charter  of  any  Lodge  violating  this  section,  and  prose- 
cute in  the  courts  any  person  or  persons  using  the  name  of  the  Federation 
directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  therewith  or  for  such  purpoaea.'' 

FUNERAL  DONATIONS, 

Section  45.  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  been  In 
continuous  good  standing  in  his  w^u^c  for  six  months  previous  to  his  death, 
the  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  sh  ul  donate,  upon  sufficient  proof  being  fur- 
nished, the  sum  of  $60.00;  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  continuous  good 
standing  for  twelve  months,  $75.00,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  eightee  i  months,  $100.00. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  member  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  <"  -^d  member's  due  book  for  two  years 
preceding  his  deaths  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  Grrand  Secretary- 

'T/casurrr, 

Section  48.  After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  who  at  the 
t  nc  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  membership,  (after  date  of  January 
1.  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
w]  o  h;»s  been  ^'n  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  shall  also  apply  to 
iion-beneficiary  members  January  1,  1911, 

Section  47.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  to  membership  in 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under  slxry  ychrs  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bodily  health  at  the 
time  of  his  adinission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  45.of  this  Constitution. 
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FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


In  the  summer  of  1916  the  members 
of  our  Organization  at  different  points 
on  the  New  York  Central  Lines  East 
considered  the  advisability  of  forming 
a  System  Council  of  Railroad  Work- 
ers and  after  meetings  and  correspond- 
ence such  as  occurs  the  idea  was  ap- 
proved of  by  all  Lodges  concerned  and 
during  the  month  of  October  of  that 
year  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing a  System  Council  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  East,  electing  officers 
and  providing  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  members  of 
the  System  Council,  and  such  other 
matters  as  might  legally  be  brought 
before  the  meeting.  Among  the 
things  considered  was  the  necessity  or 
advisability  of  bringing  before  the 
management  a  proposed  agreement 
covering  conditions  of  labor  among 
the  men  represented  on  the  Council 
and  also  a  request  for  increased  wages. 
Pre\'ious  to  this  time  there  had  been  a 
lack  of  cohesion  among  the  organized 
points  on  that  System,  the  result  of 
which  was,  there  were  in  effect,  in 
reality,  two  agreements  between  our 
members  and  the  officials  at  the  dif- 
ferent points,  the  Pennsylvania  Divi- 
sion having  an  agreement  and  our 
members  working  at  West  Seneca  hav- 
ing an  agreement.     While  there  was 


not  a  great  deal  of  material  difference 
in  the  two  agreements,  Insofar  as  the 
working  conditions,  etc.,  were  con- 
cerned and  they  both  required  a  60-day 
notice  of  change  desired  or  for  modifi- 
cation to  be  made  thereto,  still  the  men 
believed  for  the  best  interest  of  their 
employes  and  themselves  that  one 
agreement  covering  all  would  be  more 
business-like  and  congenial  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  proposed  consolidated  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  and  notice  of 
change  in  the  two  agreements  was 
given  and  request  for  a  conference  with 
the  officials  was  made,  at  which  time 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  agreement  was 
sent  to  two  of  the  officials  «o  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  men  had  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment then  in  force,  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  securing  one  agreement  in- 
stead of  two,  with  all  covering  the 
entire  system  or  all  points  interested. 

The  members  of  the  System  Council 
waited  patiently  for  the  60  days  to  ex- 
pire and  not  having  heard  anything 
from  the  officials — Mr.  W.  F.  Brazier, 
Superintendent  of  Rolling  Stock,  or 
R.  L.  Chandler,  Master  Car  Builder — 
they  tocJc  the  matter  up  again  with 
these  gentlemen,  who  at  that  time  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  or  formed  the 
impression,  whichever  you  might  call 
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it;  that  the  agreements  as  presented  had 
not  been  taken  up  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, when  as  a  matter  of  fact  according 
to  the  old  agiieenitent  they  had  been,  and 
neither  Mr.  Chandler  nor  Mr.  Brazier 
has  up  to  this  time  explained  how  they 
should  have  been  taken  up  to  conform 
to  their  ideas.  However,  the  commit- 
tee, failing  to  secure  any  satisfaction 
from.tJTjLse  gentlemen,  took  the  matter 
up  with,  Mr.  Tripp,  General  Manager, 
who  advised  the  committee  that  under 
the  prcvaijtng  conditions  he  did  not  see 
any  possible  chance  of  a  change.  The 
committee  then  took  the  matter  up  with 
Mr.  P.  E.  Crowley,  Vice  President, 
and  the  System  Council,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  decided  to  have  a  meeting 
in  Buffalo  in  hopes  of  seeing  what 
could  be  done  to  secure  for  the  men 
what  they  believed  was  justly  theirs, 
and  it  happened  while  the  committee 
was  in  session  Mr.  Brazier,  Super- 
intendent of  Rolling  Stock,  was  in 
Buffalo,  and  met  the  committee.  Noth- 
ing satisfactory  was  arrived  at  during 
the  conference  and  after  the  meeting 
had  adjourned  the  committee  through 
on  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
company  learned  that  the  matter  was 
under  advisement  of  giving  some  of 
the  men  a  one-cent  increase  but  the 
majority  would  apparently  get  nothing. 
Although  nothing  tangible  or  progress- 
ive was  accomplished  at  the  conference 
before  mentioned,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral officials  tried  to  do  everything  they 
could  to  antagonize  the  men.  The  let- 
ters which  they  directed  to  them  were, 
to  say  the  least,  insulting,  and  the  re- 
marks which  it  is  reported  they  made 
to  them  were  anjrthing  but  what  a  gen- 
tleman would  say  to  another;  in  fact, 
it  appears  that  the  officials  instead  of 
treating  the  men  as  men  should  be 
treated  appeared  to  be  di^ng. directly 
opposite,  and  instead  of  ^helping  to 
quench  the  fire  which  they/  had  in  a 
sense  started,  they  added  more  oil  to 


it,  and  did  all  they  possibly  could  to 
invite  the  animosity  of  the  men  in  their 
employ. 

After  due  deliberation,  the  System 
Council  members  decided  to  return 
home  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  take  a  strike  vote  at  the  different 
points,  which  was  done,  and  almost  to 
a  man  the  vote  was  to  suspend  work,  if 
the  officials  would  not  meet  the  com- 
mittee and  reach  a  satisfactory  and 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  I  was  sent 
to  Buffalo  in  an  effort  to  help  the  com- 
mittee adjust  the  matter  and  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  got  in  touch  with 
the  committee  and  we  did  everything 
we  possibly  could  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  officials  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a 
satisfactory  settlement  and  avoid  any 
trouble  whatsoever.  Our  efforts  failed 
and  on  the  28th  day  of  February  the 
men  working  at  Buffalo  and  vicinity — 
Gardenville,  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.; 
Qearfield,  Jersey  Shore  and  Newberry,. 
Pa. — suspended  work.  The  company- 
has  adopted  their  usual  tactics  of  ad- 
vertising extensively  in  the  newspapers 
for  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  men 
on  strike,  and  as  usual  shipping  in  their 
quota  of  gunmen  and  thugs  from  the 
detective  agencies,  who  are  so  pleased 
to  perform  this  work  and  endeavor  to 
deprive  the  honest,  hard-working  man, 
as  well  as  those  dependent  upon  him,, 
of  the  bread  and  butter  to  substain 
them. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this,  this  strike 
has  now  been  on  for  twenty  days  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  men  for  the 
magnificent  stand  they  are  making,  and 
I  believe  with  the  solidarity  that  is  evi- 
denced among  the  men  that  the  condi- 
tions in  the  shops  were  all  they  stated 
they  were  and  goodness  knows  the  pay 
was  small  enough,  anyway,  and  if  ever 
a  body  of  strikers  deserved  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  their  difficulties  it  is 
these  men  on  the  New  York  Centra> 
Lines  East.     There  are  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  2400  men  on  strike.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  men  who  walked  out 
on  the  28th  of  February  arc  still  out 
and  while  several  methods  have  been 
put  into  effect  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  settlement,  at  this  writing  same 
had  not  been  secured,  but  I  am  in  hopes 


that  before  this  appears  in  print  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  reached  and  that  those  men  will 
be  returned  to  their  usual  places  of  em- 
ployment with  an  agreement  covering 
their  working  conditions  and  a  satis- 
factory increase  in  their  daily  wages. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


Because  of  a  misunderstanding  by 
some  of  our  members  employed  on  the 
D.  &  H.  last  month  I  was  instructed  to 
move  into  that  locality  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  but  unfortunately  at 
the  time  I  received  instructions  my 
health  was  such  that  I  was  unable  to 
travel  and  by  the  time  I  did  arrive  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  I  learned  that  the  matter 
had  adjusted  itself,  so  after  a  short  lay- 
over in  Scranton,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Northern  end  of  the  D.  &  H.  System, 
pajring  our  Lodges  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  Whitehall,  Plattsburg  and 
Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.,  also  Rutland,  Vt., 
a  visit,  and  while  not  in  the  best  of 
health,  nevertheless,  my  visit  seemed 
to  be  appreciated  by  our  members  and 
the  trip  up  through  the  snow  and 
mountains  seemed  to  restore  my  good 
health,  for  by  the  time  I  got  back  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  I  was  feeling  about  as 
good  as  ever  again.  Upon  my  arrival 
in  Albany  I  learned  that  our  members 
on  the  New  York  Central  Lines  East 
had  suspended  work,  and  were  carry- 
ing on  a  real  struggle  to  gain  what  they 
had  been  denied  by  their  officials  and 
felt  justly  entitled  to — a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable increase  in  wages  to  cope  with 
the  ever-increasing  high  cost  of  living; 
also  shop  rules  to  protect  their  rights 
and  working  conditions,  so  practically 
without  stopping  I  proceeded  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  where  the  largest  number 
of  workers  were  out,  and  where  Vice- 
President  Grim,  who  was  conducting 
the  strike  was  making  headquarters. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  soon  got  a  line  on 
the  situation  from  Vice-President  Grim 
and  the  strikers'  committee  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  addressed  the  strikers  at 
Buffalo,  after  which  I  left  for  a  trip 
over  the  System  to  visit  points  affected 


by  the  strike,  which  I  have  completed 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  have 
never  paid  a  visit  to  a  more  cheerful  lot 
of  strikers,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  unite  a  lot  of  more  loyal  and  deter- 
mined Railroad  Workers,  who  seem 
bent  upon  continuing  the  struggle  they 
have  entered  into  until  such  time  as 
their  requests  are  given  due  consider- 
ation and  an  honorable  adjustment  can 
be  brought  about. 

There  were  approximately  2,000 
Railroad  Workers  at  BuflFalo,  N.  Y., 
Clearfield,  Jersey  Shore  and  New- 
berry, Pa.,  who  responded  as  a  protest 
against  conditions  imposed,  and  since 
the  suspension  of  work  others  have 
been  joining  the  ranks  of  the  strikers 
daily.  The  situation  looks  very  favor- 
able for  the  men,  as  competent  men 
who  are  willing  to  sell  their  character 
and  honor  by  becoming  scabs  and  for  a 
few  extra  dollars  help  the  officials  to 
crush  and  deprive  their  old,  competent 
and  honest  workmen  of  what  they  are 
in  justice  worthy  of,  a  living  wage  and 
fair  working  conditions,  are  very  scarce 
and  even  the  "professionals"  who  in 
good  or  hard  times  in  the  past  always 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  whenever  there 
was  a  strike  are  also  scarce,  so  with  the 
present  conditions  of  our  country  caus- 
ing a  demand  for  cars  the  officials  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  real  worth  of 
their  old  employes,  who  are  allowing 
"scabs"  to  fill  their  places  temporarily, 
because  as  usual,  although  the  "scabs'* 
are  being  treated  even  better  than  un- 
ion  men,  the  officials  are  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  getting  even  the 
simplest  and  easiest  of  the  work  done. 

This  protest  of  the  workers  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  protests  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  by  other  work- 
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€rs  because  of  oppression  practiced  by 
some  officials  upon  all  or  part  of  the 
men  involved  in  the  protest,  and  the 
tactics  being  pursued  by  cowards, 
■"fools,"  spotters  and  strike-breakers  to 
divide  and  defeat  honest  men  are  no 
<lifferent.  So  it  is  sirnply  a  real  strike 
with  everything  that  goes  with  it.  The 
officials  point  out  the  fact  that  some 
were  making  living  wages,  but  never 
mention  the  fellow  who  has  not  been 
making  enough  to  buy  coal  this  last 
winter,  and  in  fact  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  too  silly  or  too  foolish  for  some 
of  them  to  say  to  the  strikers.  Some  of 
the  strikers  never  really  knew  just  how 
little  respect  some  of  their  officials 
have  for  their  intelligence  until  they 
j^ot  out  on  strike  and  had  the  bosses 
come  to  their  homes  or  meet  them  on 
the  streets  and  talk  silly  talk  to  them. 
But  if  corporations  wish  to  demon- 
strate to  their  employes  what  good 
jobs  they  left  and  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
others  to  take  the  jobs  which  they  left, 
why  don't  they  employ  men  to  take  the 
strikers'  jobs  under  the  same  condi- 
tions the  good  men  left,  same  rates  of 
wages,  etc.,  instead  of  gathering  a  lot 
of  "Barrel  House"  bums  and  goodness 
knows  what,  paying  them  $3.00  to 
$6.00  for  an  eight-hour  day  with  free 
>oard,  beer,  cigarettes,  tobacco  and 
clothing  thrown  in.  Yes,  they  even  al- 
low them  to  have  their  own  boss  and 
do  prettv  much  as  they  please — all  of 
these  things  which  a  worker  has  a 
chance  to  witness  when  he  and  his  as- 
sociates leave  their  jobs,  is  the  best  evi- 
•dence  I  know  of  that  the  good,  honest 
worker  was  not  getting  a  square  deal 
when  he  was  working  for  half  the 
wages  the  company  can  afford  to  pay  a 
bum  and  worthless  worker  and  board 
Tiimself.  It  gives  the  honest  worker  a 
cb^MC^  to  see  how  much  of  their  labor 
and  what  thcv  produce  they  were  being 
robber!  of,  as  «5ome  of  those  who  may 
have  been  a  little  timid  about  request- 
ing a  reasonable  increase  in  wages  in 
the  past  for  fear  thev  would  be  asking 
too  much,  must  now  reM'ze  that  they 
have  only  been  pikers  in  the  past,  as 
they  did  not  demand  an  eig^t-hour  dav, 
free  board  and  free  beer  and  tobacco 


for  those  who  like  it,  and  if  you  did, 
wouldn't  there  be  an  awful  howl  by  the 
same  officials  and  corporations  who 
grant  such  conditions  to  a  lot  of  worth- 
less snakes? 

We  read  their  paid  advertisements 
now  daily  about  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  Trainmen  and  most  of  the 
newspapers  are  taking  sides  with  the 
railroads,  but  the  Trainmen  are  not 
even  asking  for  what  the  New  York 
Central  is  paying  scabs,  who  know 
nothing  about  railroading.  Why,  I 
sometimes  wonder,  don't  the  news- 
papers write  up  the  good  conditions 
the  scabs  have  and  the  wages  they  get 
for  doing  nothing  or  trying  to  make  a 
bluff  at  doing  something  so  the  strikers 
will  think  they  are  working,  and  the 
more  we  see  of  these  conditions  the 
more  fully  we  are  convinced  that  the 
honest  workers  in  reality  don't  demand 
enough  when  they  do  make  a  demand. 
However,  our  members  are  carrying: 
on  a  worthy  struggle  and  are  worthy 
of  congratulations  for  the  loyalty  they 
are  manifesting  to  each  other  in  this 
protest  as  well  as  the  courage  and  de- 
termination they  are  displaying  to  fight 
on  until  an  honorable  adjustment  is 
brought  about,  and  in  closing  my  re- 
port I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  our  fellow  workers  of  the 
Transportation  Department  for  their 
kind  assistance  to  our  members  and 
their  offers  of  financial  assistance,  all 
of  which  they  have  cheerfully  volun- 
teered, and  to  the  strikers  I  can  only 
say,  if  by  the  time  this  article  appears 
in  print  you  have  not  obtained  an  hon- 
orable adjustment  of  your  requests, 
fight  on  until  you  do — don't  defeat 
yourselves  and  don't  let  any  one  make 
a  bob-tailed  scab  out  of  any  of  you  in 
these  good  times. 


One  of  the  latest  features  introduced 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  on 
its  trans-continental  trains  is  a  "travel- 
ers* shop,"  in  charge  of  the  porter  in 
the  observation  car.  The  stock  con- 
sists of  a  complete  list  of  articles  the 
traveler  is  likely  to'  forget  in  packing 
up  for  the  trip.  ^  . 
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In  my  travels  as  an  Organizer  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers  I  arrived  in  St.  Al- 
bans, Vt.,  on  or  about  November  20, 
1916,  and  found  the  employes  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad  at  that  point 
unorganized,  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
business  of  an  Organizer  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  organization  among  the  un- 
organized, I  started  in  to  do  it  among 
the  employes  of  the  Central  Vermont. 
It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  learn 
that  I  had  somewhat  of  a  job  on  my 
hands,  but  as  that  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions that  an  Organizer  is  confronted 
with  it  must  be  met,  and  the  obstacles 
which  are  placed  in  our  way  we  must 
try  to  surmount. 

It  did  not  take  me  very  long  either 
to  learn  that  the  Mechanical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  Vermont,  when- 
ever men  have  made  an  effort  to  or- 
ganize in  the  past  on  that  system,  has 
used  steam  roller  methods  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so  if  possible.  He  is 
credited  with  not  being  very  choice  in 
his  language  and  it  is  also  said  that  he 
has  threatened  them  from  time  to  time 
from  a  physical  standpoint.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  necessary  to  tell  our 
readers  that  the  men  are  certainly  in 
need  of  organization,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  obviate  such  slave-driv- 
ing methods  as  this  gentleman  has 
been  credited  with  using.  It  was  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  men  to  carry 
their  grievances  to  the  higher  officials 
as  I  presume  the  same  tactics  would  be 
put  in  operation  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  officials  holding  similar  positions, 
with  the  same  authority  and  using 
such  methods,  using  every  subterfuge 
known  to  prevent  them,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  through  Organization  they 
could  bring  their  condition  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  official  higher  than  this 
gentleman. 

He  has  repeatedly  threatened  that 


any  man  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Organization  would  be  discharged  the 
minute  it  was  found  out,  so  that  is  one 
of  the  conditions  that  the  men  on  the 
Central  Vermont  have  had  to  organize 
under.  A  number  of  them  have  been 
discharged,  but  the  remainder  are  con- 
tinuing to  become  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization because  they  know  it  is  their 
only  salvation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state  that  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  of  the  men  who  have  been 
discharged  all  of  them  are  now  work- 
ing in  other  positions  and  receiving 
more  remuneration  than  they  received 
from  the  Central  Vermont. 

The  matter  of  organizing  these  men 
went  steadily  on,  and  either  Mr.  Su- 
perintendent did  not  learn  of  the  exact 
number  that  had  become  members  of 
the  Organization  or  those  whom  he 
had  used  to  convey  the  information 
had  not  conveyed  it  correctly,  so  the 
men  who  had  become  members  of  the 
Organization  decided  that  they  would 
show  their  colors  by  wearing  the 
monthly  button  of  our  Organization, 
and  on  March  9th,  300  men  went  into 
the  shop  wearing  buttons,  who  were 
not  molested,  except  insofar  as  the 
discharge  of  two  or  three  of  them  was 
concerned,  but  it  was  passed  around 
that  if  the  same  thing  was  repeated  on 
Monday  morning  all  who  were  wearing 
buttons  would  be  discharged. 

This  caused  a  committee  to  be 
formed  to  wait  upon  the  Mechanical 
Superintendent  and  on  Sunday,  March 
10th,  after  considerable  effort  upon  the 
part  of  the  committee  that  gentleman 
was  finally  located  at  his  home  and  he 
granted  the  committee  an  audience  in 
connection  with  the  statement  that  was 
purported  to  have  been  made  on  Sat- 
urday relative  to  the  discharge  of  the 
men  who  wore  buttons  on  Monday 
morning.  He  met  the  committee  and 
treated  them  very  courteously  and  de- 
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nied  the  statement  that  had  been  con- 
veyed to  them  that  he  would  discharge 
the  men  for  wearing  their  buttons. 

The  committee  also  had  a  confer- 
cence  with  Mr.  Maunn  and  the  men  feel 
that  if  the  treatment  accorded  them  by 
Mr.  Maunn  was  practiced  by  the  Me- 
chanical Superintendent  there  would  be 
more  good  feeling  and  harmony  exist- 
ing between  the  men  and  the  officials. 

The  men  are  still  wearing  their  but- 
tons and  working  with  them  and  an 
additional  number  has  been  added 
since  March  10th.  Since  that  time  sev- 
eral letters  have  also  been  directed  to 
Mr.  Gillespie,  Mechanical  Superintend- 
ent, asking  that  he  meet  the  shop  com- 
mittee in  an  eflfort  to  adjust  grievances, 
etc.  Upon  each  occasion  all  that  he 
has  done  in  the  way  of  answering  these 
communications  was  to  call  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  and  endeavor 
to  browbeat  him  into  submission  and 
the  language  which  he  is  reported  as 
using  was  not  of  the  best.  These  eflforts 
upon  his  part  have  availed  him  noth- 
ing and  the  men  are  more  determined 
than  ever. 

There  is  also  a  General  Foreman  in 
the  shop  who  has  been  employed  by  this 
company  for  a  number  of  years  and  it 
is  stated  that  when  he  arrived  here  he 
did  not  come  on  a  Pullman  train  or 
even  a  day  coach,  and  in  regard  to  the 
promotion  which  he  now  holds  there  is 
a  rumor  that  what  he  did  a  few  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  effort  by 
the  men  to  secure  better  treatment, 
earned  this  promotion  for  him. 

There  are  several  other  bosses  of 
minor  importance,  whose  education, 
when  it  comes  to  treating  these  em- 
ployes, have  been  received  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  General  Foreman,  but 
let  me  say  to  those  gentlemen  that  they 
have  my  sympathy,  because  even 
though  they  would  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  treated  fairly  well  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment he  practically  treats  them  in  the 


same  manner  as  he  treats  the  men 
through  them,  so  that  they  are  in  no 
better  position  in  reality  than  the  men 
are  themselves. 

We  have  also  had  to  contend  with 
men  in  our  own  ranks — so  to  speak — 
not  coming  up  to  the  expectations  of 
their  fellowmen  or  the  statements  they 
have  made. 

I  learned  during  the  process  of  or- 
ganizing the  men  that  the  conditions 
in  the  shops  were  without  doubt  the 
worst  I  had  ever  heard  of,  and  one  of 
the  moulders  advised  me,  himself  that 
he  had  been  treated  like  a  dog  for  17 
years;  that  there  was  a  time  in  the 
foundry  when  the  men  were  nearly  suf- 
focated with  smoke  and  gas  and  he 
stated  in  my  room  that  it  was  a  God- 
send to  have  somebody  try  and  come 
here  and  direct  the  men  in  the  way  of 
Organization.  Something  or  some- 
body must  have  met  him  shortly  after- 
wards as  he  turned  completely  around. 

It  seems  that  the  Central  Vermont 
own  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  or  if  it 
does  not  own  the  town  it  has  some  con- 
trol over  the  officials.  The  postmaster 
and  alderman  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  persuade  the  men  to  give  up  the  Or- 
ganization. Picture  to  yourself,  my 
friends,  for  one  minute  if  you  can,  a 
postmaster,  who  has  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment office  and  in  lus  hands  the 
distribution  of  mail  to  some  7,000  peo- 
ple, interfering  with  the  right  of  men, 
when  they  desire,  to  organize.  Can 
you  also  imagine  that  same  gentleman 
using  the  federal  building  as  a  place  to 
bring  men  working  for  the  railroad  to- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  using  his  in- 
fluence with  them,  to  keep  them  from 
joining  the  Organization?  He  ad- 
mitted to  me  personally  that  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  men  to  come  and 
see  him  so  that  he  could  advise  him.  I 
want  to  say  here  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  this  gentleman  who 
is  postmaster  in  St  Albans  had  he 
taken  care  of  his  own  and  the  govem- 
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ment's  business  instead  of  permitting 
himself  to  try  and  take  care  of  every- 
body else's  business.  There  is  also  an- 
other gentleman  in  this  city,  Mn  Pat 
Sullivan,  known  by  the  workingmen  of 
St.  Albans  who  elected  him  as  Alder- 
man and  now  using  his  influence  and 
helping  the  Central  Vermont  officials 
to  keep  the  men  unorganized  —  men 
who  are  receiving  starvation  wages  and 
I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr. 
Sullivan,  that  whether  you  know  the 
wages  these  men  are  receiving  or  not, 
after  you  have  seen  them  in  print,  are 
you  still  willing  to  give  yourself  to  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  their  men  apart,  that  the 
present  rate  of  wages  may  continue? 

The  rates  of  wages  as  they  have  been 
conveyed  to  me  are  as  follows:  Ma- 
chinists— from  25  to  30  cents  per  hour 
— ^there  is  an  exceptional  case  or  two 
of  the  men  receiving  32  cents.  Boiler- 
makers— ^24  to  30  cents  per  hour; 
Blacksmiths — 22  to  30  cents  per  hour; 
Car  Repairers —^  17  to  23  cents  per 
hour;  Car  Cleaners — 12  cents  per  hour. 
There  is  one  Machinist,  I  understand, 
with  20  years'  service,  who  receives  the 
munificent  sum  of  25  cents  per  hour. 
There  is  one  man  who  lights  switch 
lamps  and  worics  10J4  hours  per  day, 
who  receives  the  magnificent  amount 
of  $1.20  per  day. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Railroad  Workers 
or  any  man  with  any  fairness  at  all  in 
his  make-up  if  the  wages  which  arc 
here  above  enumerated  are  sufficient  in 
any  case  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, never  mind  having  postmasters, 
aldermen  and — by  the  way — some  of 
the  "Quacks"  trying  to  keep  the  men 
divided,  as  we  have  not  only  to  con- 
tend with  the  interference  of  the  city 
and  federal  officials  above  mentioned 
but  "Omadhaun"  Collins  blew  into 
town  one  evening  with  a  couple  of 
"Quack"  friends.  In  the  evening  he 
appeared  at  our  meeting,  but  I  figured 
it  out  that  a  man  who  had  spent  the 


day  with  the  Mechanical  Superintend- 
ent as  a  guest — so  to  speaJc — ^in  his 
office  was  not  a  fit  representative  to  ad- 
dress men  who  were  seeking  to  better 
their  conditions.  It  was  also  rumored 
that  "Omadhaun"  received  a  pass  to 
go  through  the  shops  whenever  he 
wanted  to.  He  has  also  passed  out  cir- 
culars by  permission  of  someone,  I  do 
not  know  who.  He  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  meeting  and  when  he  received 
that  permission  something  happened  to 
him  because  he  ran  down  stairs  and  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  as  he  was  shout- 
ing while  negotiating  the  staircase  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  be  mobbed. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  representative 
of  a  supposed  Labor  Organization  act- 
ing in  that  manner  ?  But  it  really  shows 
to  our  readers  what  kind  of  an  indi- 
vidual he  is,  and  if  the  information  I 
have  received  relative  to  his  actions  in 
St.  Albans  in  conveying  information  to 
railroad  officials  is  true,  then  the  sooner 
the  Labor  Movement  gets  rid  of  such 
an  individual  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them.  Collins  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  information  direct  from  the  men 
themselves  that  they  did  not  want  him; 
not  satisfied  with  what  he  was  supposed 
to  have  conveyed  to  the  railroad  offi- 
cials, but  he  used  other  means  to  un- 
dermine the  Organization  in  this  city, 
preying  upon  the  supposed  fear  and 
feelings  of  a  poor  widow,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  two  sons  working  in  the 
shop,  supposed  to  have  driven  to  her 
home  in  a  sleigh  and  purporting  to  have 
advised  her  that  if  she  did  not  have  her 
sons  drop  the  Organization  they  would 
be  discharged.  To  which  the  good  lady 
replied  that  her  boys  were  old  enough 
to  use  their  own  judgment,  and  that 
she  believed  that  if  they  did  lose  their 
job  in  the  shop  they  could  take  care  of 
her  for  all  of  that.  She  asked  who  he 
might  be,  but  he  refused  to  tell.  Can 
you  wonder?  I  do  not  know  whether 
Collins  advised  a  Foreman  named 
Nickerson  to  come  to  our  meeting  and 
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take  notes,  buc  he  is  supposed  to  have 
done  so  and  we  should  not  put  any- 
thing by  him  along  that  line.  It  was 
too  bad  that  I  did  not  know  that  Nick- 
erson  came  there  for  that  purpose,.  If 
I  had  I  would  have  talked  slower  that 
he  might  have  been  able  to  take  it.  He, 
however,  was  decent  enough  to  admit 
that  what  I  said  was  fair,  but  for  all  of 
that  recommended  that  the  men  not  be- 
come members  of  our  Organization. 

The  United  States  Government,  I 
understand,  is  after  men  who  are  dis- 
pensing "dope."  I  believe  that  one  of 
them  should  get  after  Nickerson  for 
carrying  such  a  "cheap  brand,"  as  he 
tries  to  "poison"  the  minds  of  the  men 
in  St.  Albans  with.  He  would  be  bet- 
ter off  trying  to  develop  a  little  common 
sense  instead  of  trying  to  dispense  ad- 
vice. 

Collins  called  a  meeting  on  March 
11th  and  had  five  men  at  that  meeting 
and  after  acknowledging  that  the  men 
could  not  be  broken  up  he  beat  it  the 
following  morning. 

Last  Sunday,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
was  confronted  by  another  gentleman, 
talking  in  the  interest  of  the  Central 
Vermont  and  against  Organization.  I 
was  more  than  surprised  when  I  heard 
him,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  advice  Which  he  has  received  rela- 
tive to  Organization  is  not  the  right 
kind  and  from  men  who  would  speak 
well  of  it,  but  when  he  has  heard  our 
side  of  the  story  I  believe  his  mind 
will  be  susceptible  to  change,  and  if  the 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  him,  dated 
Sunday,  March  18th,  will  receive  a 
reply  from  him,  I  believe  that  I  can 
convince  him  differently  from  his  talk 
of  Sunday  morning.  About  500  men 
and  their  wives  denouncing  the  activity 
of  some  of  the  businessmen,  the  post- 
master, Mr.  Finn,  the  alderman,  Pat 
Sullivan  and  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
against  us  from  the  pulpit  on  last  Sun- 
day, is  that  not  sufficient  evidence  that 


the  conditions  of  the  employes  of  the 
Central  Vermont  need  changing. 

I  will,  in  closing,  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  conditions  here  and  try  to 
show  them  the  political  situation  in  this 
city.  The  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Railroad  is  mayor  of  the  city;  the 
mayor  has  relatives  iv\^orking  in  the 
post  office.  Postmaster  Finn  is  related 
to  the  moulder  who  turned  on  us  and  I 
understand  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
from  the  pulpit  has  been  some  years  in 
the  Vermont  legislature.  Five  men 
control  the  whole  town  politically,  and 
in  the  near  future  I  may  say  more  on 
this  subject. 

I  want  to  warn  the  men  at  White 
River  Junction,  Montpelier  Junction, 
Burlington,  Famum,  Waterloo  and  St. 
Albans  who  are  members  of  our  Or- 
ganization to  beware  of  "Omadhaun" 
Collins  and  his  dirty  tactics.  You  are 
nearly  100%  organized  in  seven  de- 
partments and  do  not  let  anyone  stop 
your  determination  to  secure  better 
conditions  and  more  remuneration  for 
your  daily  toil.  The  boys  in  St.  Al- 
bans are  as  good  a  class  of  men  as  any- 
one could  wish  to  have  in  an  Organiza- 
tion. They  are  at  this  writing  stronger 
than  ever,  and  although  they  have  been 
approached  by  meddlers  and  lectured 
by  those  who  should  mind  their  own 
business,  they  have  not  receded  one  iota 
from  the  first  step  which  they  have 
taken,  and  if  the  project  which  they 
now  have  in  hand  goes  through  and  is 
successful,  there  are  some  of  the  gro- 
cers of  this  city  who  are  going  to  re- 
gret what  they  have  said  in  the  past 
two  or  three  months  in  regard  to  men 
organizing.  They  have  in  view  the  in- 
stitution of  a  co-operative  store  and  I 
believe  they  have  the  brains  and  the 
initiative  with  which  to  conduct  one 
and  if  my  expectations  prove  correct 
there  are  some  of  the  men  in  this  city 
who  will  be  seeking  new  quarters  to 
set  up  their  stores  and  endeavor  to  in- 
veigle men  working  for  a  living  into 
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the  arms  of  another  railroad  corpora- 
tion to  do  with  them  what  they  wish. 
Let  me  say  to  those  who  have  in  the 
past  condemned  us  and  villified  us,  or 
in  any  way  made  an  eflfort  to  swerve 
the  men  at  St  Albsms  from  the  course 
which  they  have  undertaken,  will  they 


be  kind  enough  to  let  them  aloae.  If 
you  will  do  this,  in  behalf  of  the  men 
I  will  say  that  you  are  helping  them 
and  not  shackling  them  to  further 
misery.  They  have  been  in  slavery 
long  enough.  Let  them  emerge  and 
see  the  light 


FROM  ORGANIZER  HANNA. 


"We  are  not  fighting  union  men, 
neither  are  we  trying  to  tear  down  and 
substitute  a  theory  for  a  certainty" — 
an  extract  from  "Facts  Worth  Know- 
mg. 

The  author  of  the  above  expression, 
I  assume,  is  a  member  of  an  Organiza- 
tion that  advocates  and  is  supporting 
the  craft  plan  of  Organization  and  re- 
fers to  this  plan  as  a  "Certainty." 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  certainty 
until  the  movement  is  carried  into  a 
state  of  complete  success,  or  until  it 
has  become  so  near  perfection  that  fur- 
ther improvements  on  the  plan  cannot 
be  made. 

That  the  craft  unions  of  our  land 
have  been  a  factor  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  toilers,  is  a  certainty, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  but  it  is 
certain  they  have  not  gone  far  enough. 
It  is  also  certain  that  they  have  gone 
as  far  as  they  can.  This  fact  is  being 
recognized  by  all  toilers  the  world 
over. 

It  is  a  "certainty"  that  the  workers 
are  talking  for  a  more  complete  state  of 
solidarity  than  has  even  been  known. 

Speaking  with  a  district  president  of 
the  Miner's  Organization  a  few  days 
ago  when  he  said:  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  railroad  employes  must 
have  so  many  Organizations;  why  we 
took  thp  engineers'  agreement  with  the 
mine  operators  and  tore  it  up."  This 
is  a  "certainty"  that  went  toward  put- 
ting all  mine  workers  in  one  organiza- 
tion, which  in  itself  is  a  certainty  and 
not  a  theory. 

When  the  Railroad  Workers  of  this 
countrjr  all  become  members  of  one 
Organization,  that,  too,  will  be  a  cer- 
tainty, and  it  will  be  certain  that  they 


will  be  as  near  a  complete  state  of 
solidarity  as  is  pQSsible  to  attain.  It  is 
certain  that  as  long  as  the  Railroad 
Workers  are  divided  into  twenty  or 
more  Organizations  they  will  be  used 
one  against  the  other,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past  times  without  number  and 
is  being  done  today  with  the  Four 
Brotherhoods. 

If  all  the  railroad  employes  were 
.  members  of  one  Organization  the 
eight-hour  day  would  become  a  cer- 
tainty, and  not  an  uncertainty  as  it  now 
is.  The  eight-hour  question  with  the 
Brotherhoods  is  making  a  breach  in 
their  ranks,  and  at  this  early  date  there 
are  1,200  men  out  of  work  for  two  days 
on  account  of  the  controversy  and 
these  1,200  men  are  not  a  party  and  are 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  decision  that 
will  be  brought  down.  From  where  I 
sit  as  I  write  I  can  see  where  men  are 
being  sworn  in  by  railroads,  as  special 
police,  to  be  used  against  the  men  that 
are  ready  to  lay  down  their  jobs  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  I  see  each  day  sev- 
eral hundred  men,  who,  in  the  event  of 
a  crisis,  will  remain  "loyal"  to  the 
Company.  Not  so  if  all  were  indus- 
trially organized,  "One  for  all  and  all 
for  one."  If  one  line  of  workmen  went, 
then  all  would  go.  Not  merely  a  hand- 
ful go  and  the  rest  remain  to  help  whip 
the  few  that  went.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  I  have  been  among  men  that  are 
members  of  some  of  the  craft  organiza- 
tions and  all  admit  we  should  be  mem- 
bers of  one  organization.  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  the  question  and 
one  solution  to  the  problem.  Take  out 
your  membership  in  that  one  organiza- 
tion and  use  your  efforts  in  securing 
the  membership  of  the  other  men 
working  in  the  industry. 
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While  in  this  territory  I  have  been 
assisting  our  members  on  the  "South- 
eastern" to  adjust  their  wage  scale  and 
while  at  this  writing  all  differences 
have  not  been  adjusted,  we  believe  that 
a  complete  settlement  will  be  effected 
within  the  next  three  days,  if  not 
sooner.  And  while  this  is  being  done 
without  any  reduction  in  time,  our 
friends  over  the  way  got  an  increase, 
also  a  reduction  in  hours  and  force,  to 
offset  the  increase  in  rates  of  pay, 
whith  should  be  very  encouraging  to 


those  who  are  so  strong  for  "System 
Federation." 

Wake  up,  men,  and  federate  in  the 
way  you  have  said  you  ought  to  be  fed- 
erated, not  in  twenty  or  more  separate 
organizations,  but  all  in  one  organiza- 
tion, so  an  injury  to  one  will  be  the 
concern  of  all. 

The  doors  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers  are  open  to 
all,  step  inside  the  fold,  and  we  can 
then  work  for  the  interest  of  the  poorly 
paid  man  as  well  as  for  the  most  scien- 
tific artisan  employed  on  railroad  work. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


The  past  month  has  been  a  good  one 
and  a  busy  one  for  our  Organization  in 
this  section  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  organizing 
two  more  Lodges  in  this  locality  and 
successfully  launched  a  System  Coun- 
cil on  the  road  that  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  for  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  men  composing  this  System  Coun- 
cil are  all  enthusiastic  and  are  doing 
their  part  to  help  build  up  their  sev- 
eral individual  Organizations.  Our 
members  on  other  Systems  in  this  sec- 
'  tion  are  also  boosting  for  all  they  are 
worth  in  behalf  of  the  Federation,  do- 
ing missionary  work  and  by  that  means 
building  up  the  great  army  of  the  un- 
organized Railroad  Workers  into  an 
Organization  of,  by  and  for  Railroad 
Workers  and  hastening  the  day  when 
all  men  employed  upon  a  railroad  will 
be  united  under  one  banner. 

I  am  at  the  present  time  working  on 
points  not  already  organized,  and  the 
prospects  are  very  bright  for  organiza- 
tion in  the  not  distant  future,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  almost  safe  in  saying 
that  before  this  article  appears  in  print 
there  will  be  one  or  two  more  Lodges 
added  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers,  and  a  few  more  links 
forged  in  the  chain  for  the  securing  for 
the  Railroad  Workers  that  which  is 
justly  theirs. 

Our  members  everywhere  should 
work  hard  during  this  year  of  1917 — 
talk  and  preach  organization  to  every 
Railroad  Worker  and  get  them  aU 


thinking  it,  and  all  standing  firmly  to- 
gether until  the  reasonable  demands 
and  requests  are  granted.  Therefore, 
it  is  your  duty  to  yourself  and  your  fel- 
low workers  and  your  Organization  to 
help  blaze  the  way,  carrying  our  mes- 
sage into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
every  department  at  your  place  of  em- 
ployment and  do  your  utmost  to  en- 
courage your  unorganized  Brothers  to 
join  hands  with  you  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  better  results  for  both,  as 
outside  of  the  Labor  Movement  he  or 
you  are  helpless  and  unable  to  with- 
stand the  abuse  that  you  must  undergo 
unless  you  are  organized,  so  Brothers, 
in  order  to  help  yourself  and  the  poor 
fellow  who  is  standing  aloof,  go  to  him 
and  unfold  your  plan  of  Organization ; 
show  him  that  he  needs  your  help 
equally  as  much  as  you  need  his. 
Therefore,  in  reality  we  all  need  the 
help  of  each  other,  so  boys,  be  up  and 
doing.  Everybody  get  on  the  job  and 
see  if  we  cannot  make  the  month  of 
April  a  bi^  month  in  the  history  of  the 
Organization  and  show  the  world  that 
you  are  progressing  with  the  times. 

Or^nization  along  the  lines  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  is  conceded  among  all  rail- 
road men  to  be  the  onlv  hope  for  them 
and  the  old  order  of  craft  organiza- 
tion" is  passing,  and  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  workers  on  the  railroads  will 
wonder  why  they  maintained  so  many 
Organizations  for  so  long,  when  they 
would  have  realized  their  power 
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through  "One  Railroad;  One  Organi- 
zation." 

Brothers,  we  have  the  means  to  the 
end,  so  get  out — get  busy  and  help  to 
make  this  Organization  the  one  Organ- 
ization for  Railroad  Workers  on  this 
continent. 


TRACING  YhE  sign. 

"The  blush  of  the  August  apple, 

A  sunset  aglow  in  the  west. 
The  sumach  leaves  and  the  woodbine 

And  the  oriole's  hidden  nest. 
The  oak  tree  sprung  from  the  acorn. 

The  maple  grown  from  the  pod; 
Ghre  it  the  name  of  Nature, 

Then  trace  above  it— "God." 

The  vengeance  that  stalked  with  the  savage, 

The  unwritten  code  of  the  tribe, 
The  primitive  chivalric  customs, 

The  laws  that  the  ancients  describe, 
A  criminal  facing  the  judgment, 

A  soul  lifted  up  from  the  clod; 
Give  it  the  name  of  Order, 

Then  trace  above  it— "God." 

The  incense  fire  on  the  altar. 

The  martyr's  firm  reply, 
The  Huguenots  and  the  Roundheads 

And  a  chant  that  is  borne  to  the  sky. 
The  hermit  alone  in  the  desert. 

The  Pilgrims  on  shores  untrod; 
Call  it,  who  will,  Religion, 

Then  breathe  the  name  of  God. 

The  flutter  of  wings  o'er  the  nestlings. 

The  life  breathed  out  to  the  young, 
Innocence  shielding  the  guilty. 

The  Christ  with  nailed  arms  wide  flung. 
The  starving  grief  of  a  mother 

For  a  still  form  beneath  the  sod; 
Call  it  the  gift  of  loving; 

Give  it  the  name  of  God  I 
— Chester  'L,,  Saxby,  in  The  Living  Church. 


The  Will  and  the  Deed. 

"My  husband,"  said  the  matron, 
"was  a  confirmed  smoker  when  I  mar- 
ried him  a  year  ago,  but  today  he  never 
touches  tobacco.  He  used  to  smoke 
forty  cigarettes  a  day,  but  if  you  of- 
fered him  one  now  he'd  run  a  mile 
rather  than  smoke  it  I" 

"That's  fine  I"  approved  one  of  the 
group.  "You  must  be  proud  of  your 
husband  I  To  break  off  the  habit  of  a 
lifetime  in  one  year  requires  a  strong 
will,  indeed." 

"Well,*'  remarked  the  wife,  medita- 
tively, "that's  just  the  kind  of  jvill  IVe 
got ! — London  Answers. 


AVOID  PNEUMONIA. 

Things  in  general  don't  mean  much 
to  you — that's  natural.  However,  no 
one  is  exempt  from  pneumonia,  neither 
the  rich  nor  the  poor,  the  adult  nor  the 
child — ^nor  you.  Everyone  who  reads 
this  article  wants  to  cut  the  pneumonia 
death  rate.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  keep  from  getting  pneumonia  your- 
self. Certain  things  will  help  to  avoid 
it.  Accustom  yourself  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  by  taking  a 
cold  sponge  over  the  back  and  chest 
every  morning.  Keep  your  feet  dry. 
Avoid  drafts.  Get  plenty  of  sleep. 
Avoid  indigestion  and  constipation. 
Hot  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms  are 
bad  for  you — ^ventilate  your  house. 
Take  care  to  breathe  through  your 
nose  when  you  come  from  heated  air  of 
crowded  places  into  the  open.  Use  the 
ventilaors  in  the  street  cars. 

The  thoughtlessness  of  those  who 
cough  and  sneeze  carelessly  in  crowded 
places  is  responsible  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  grippe  and  pneumonia.  To 
these  careless  persons  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Socfety  for  the  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis sends  out  this  warning: 
Cover  up  your  mouth  and  nose  when 
you  cough  or  sneeze.  This  prevents 
the  spraying  of  everybody  in  your  vi- 
cinity with  moisture  from  your  nose 
and  throat.  If  you  have  a  cold  or 
grippe,  these  tiny  droplets  you  spray 
out  will  contain  germs  which  may  cause 
other  people  to  catch  the  disease.  If 
you  see  a  man  or  woman  sneezing  in 
your  direction,  side-step.  Each  sneeze 
sprays  the  air  with  a- million  or  more 
germs.  You  wouldn't  let  anybody  spit 
on  you,  would  you?  No!  Well,  you 
ought  to  be  just  as  touchy  about  letting 
people  sneeze  on  you.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  spray  form. 
PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  PRE- 
VENTION OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 


New  Clew. 

A  schoolboy  composition  on  Patrick 
Henry  contained  the  following  gem: 
''Patrick  was  not  a  very  bright  boy. 
He  had  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  He 
got  married  and  then  said,  'Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death.'  " 
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CATHOLIC  MINISTER  COMMENTS  ON  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

POOR  BY  THE  RICH. 


"The  sin  of  defrauding  the  worker  of 
his  wages  'cries  out  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance/ according  to  the  gospel,"  de- 
clared the  Rev.  John  H.  O'Rourke,  a 
Jesuit  Father,  director  of  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer,  in  an  interview  given 
to  Dante  Barton,  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations. 

Preaching  the  Christmas  sermon  in 
the  vast  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City,  a  day  or  two  before  he  re- 
ceived his  visitor.  Father  O'Rourke  had 
commented  scathingly  on  many  phases 
of  the  treatment  of  flie  poor  by  the  rich. 
He  had  condemned  the  pl'actices  of 
those  who  profit  by  labor  to  keep  the 
worker  out  of  the  just  recompense  of 
his  toil  and  then  throw  sops  of  small 
restitution  to  keep  the  oppressed  poor 
quiet.  He  had  spoken  of  the  willing- 
ness of  hard  employers  now  to  com- 
promise by  arbitration  since  labor  had 
grown  strong  enough  to  resist  the  older 
cruelties  and  injustices. 

Leaning  toward  his  visits,  the  stu- 
dious priest  and  teacher  said :  ^ 

"This:  Christmas  season  has  been 
made  the  occasion  for  many  bonuses 
by  employers  to  employes.  It  has  been 
signalized  by  many  apparentlv  volun- 
tary increases  in  salaries  and  wages. 
But  we  should  examine  closely  these 
bonuses  and  increases  lest  that  great 
sin  of  defrauding  the  worker  of  his 
wages  go  unrebuked  and  even  un- 
noticed and  persist  more  strongly  for- 
tified than  ever." 

"A  bonus  to  employes,"  he  declared 
earnestly,  "that  is  stained  with  the 
blood  and  tears  of  women  and  children 
and  underpaid,  overworked,  and  many 
times,  mangled  men,  is  not  even  char- 
ity. Such  a  bonus  at  its  best  is  but  a 
small  tithe  of  restitution.  At  its  worst 
it  is  a  calculated,  shrewd  business  in- 
vestment, designed  to  keep  workers 
content  with  low  wages;  designed  to 
content  them  with  dependence  upon 
others  instead  of  requiring  that  which 
is  theirs  a  just  share  of  the  profits  to 
which  they  have  a  right." 

Father  O'Rourke^  kindly  face 
showed  no  sign  of  hate  as  he  spoke  of 


these  evils  of  modem  industry,  as  he 
talked  intently  of  the  duty  to  expose 
the  sins  of  hypocrisy  and  cruelty,  the 
insatiable  greed  of  predatory  wealth 
and  the  dreadful  and  awful  sufferings 
of  the  poor.  An  occasional  smile  of  un- 
derstanding and  pity  lighted  the  face 
over  the  black  robe. 

"We  must  examine  these  increases 
in  pay  to  see  whether  they  do  not  mean 
only  bribes  either  to  keep  men  from 
munition  factories  where  the  pay  is 
high,  or  temporarily  to  make  them  for- 
get of  the  old  wage  conditions  which 
will  be  theirs  when  the  competition  and 
prosperity  incident  upon  the  war  shall 
have  ceased.  We  must  consider  such 
gifts  in  almost  the  same  class  as  the  li- 
braries and  nominally  philanthropic 
schools  and  institutions  built  mainly 
from  moneys  which  belong  to  the  pud- 
dlers  of  Pittsburg  and  other  underpaid 
workers  like  them." 

The  interviewer  expressed  his  belief 
in  the  great  influence  for  good  of  tiie 
dissemination  of  the  ideas  from  altars 
and  pulpits  such  as  had  been  preached 
in  St.  Patrick's  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  what  the 
priest  had  said  to  the  vast  modem  con- 
gregation in  a  large  modem  cathedral 
had  in  it  the  soul  of  St.  Augustine's 
saying:  "Thou  gavest  bread  to  the 
poor ;  but  better  were  it  that  none  hun- 
gered and  thou  hadst  none  to  give  to 
him." 

Quickly  the  answer  came  as  Father 
O'Rourke  leaned  forward. 

"The  logical,  natural  place  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  priest  are  with  the  poor. 
Read  the  letter  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  workingmen.  There  you 
have  the  attitude  of  our  church  on  the 
relation  of  the  employer  and  employe. 
No  man  can  condemn  more  strongly 
the  injustice  and  cmelty  of  capitalism 
and  the  greed  for  money  than  does  the 
holy  father  in  that  immortal  document. 
Sometimes  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
priest  is  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to 
the  workingman.  This  impression 
arises  from  the  clergy's  opposition  to 
socialism.    We  need  not  fear  socialism 
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— socialism  is  the  child  of  the  cruelties 
of  capitalism.  If  we  can  ameliorate 
and  cure-  these,  socialism  will  die  a 
natural  death. 

"The  priests  are  anti-socialists,  but 
they  are  not  opposed  to  the  laboring 
man  and  his  struggle  for  his  rights 
against  injustice.  They  are  heart  and 
soul  with  the  laborer  for  better  condi- 
tions and  better  wages,  better  housing, 
better  provision  for  old  age,  for  a  fuller 
and  juster  distribution  of  the  profits  of 
their  own  toil.  Why  should  the  priest 
not  take  this  attitude?  It  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  holy  see,  as  expressed  by 
Leo  XIII.  Most  of  the  priests  have 
sprung  from  the  poor.  The  vast  bulk 
of  our  Catholic  people  are  poor.  Christ, 
our  Master  and  our  model,  was  poor, 
loved  the  poor,  lived  with  and  worked 
for  the  poor.  Surely  the  priest  can  do 
no  less.  We  priests  believe  that  the 
solution  of  the  economic  troubles  is 
contained  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  Put 
this  teaching  into  men's  hearts  and  you 
will  have  a  united  people  which  will  be 
invincible." 

After  a  pause  the  thoughtful  priest 
continued : 

"You  can't  solve  this  question  alto- 
gether by  legislation.  Money  in  the 
past  has  bought  up  and  will  in  the  fu- 
ture buy  up  legislation.  You  can't 
solve  this  question  by  shooting  strikers 
down  in  the  streets  or  burning  them  to 
death  at  Ludlow.  If  you  do  so,  you 
will  have  silence,  but  it  is  the  silence  of 
despotism  and  death  and  not  the  peace 
which  should  reign  over  a  free  people. 
There  is  only  one  adequate  solution 
and  that  is  the  practice  of  the  gospel 
teaching,  but  when  vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  used  to  build  up  and  encour- 
age foundations  which  put  a  premium 
upon  the  rejection  of  religion  and  the 
g^pel  of  Christ,  as  has  been  done,  the 
capitalists  are  cutting  away  the  ground 
from  under  their  own  feet,  they  are 
tearing  down  the  very  bulwark  of  their 
safety.'' 

Alluding  to  the  recent  railroad  legfis- 
lation.  Father  O'Rourke  smiled  and 
said:  "There  was  a  universal  outcry 
by  the  subsidized  press  (you  dont 
doubt  it  is  subsidized)  against  what 


they  called  a  'hold-up'  of  the  President 
and  Congress  for  the  speedy  legisla- 
tion. Think  of  the  hypocrisy  of  it! 
.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  'hold- 
up' of  Congress  by  intimidation  or 
bribery?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Congress  yielding  to  the  fear  of 
a  strike  or  to  the  glitter  of  gold  ?  How 
many  measures  favorable  to  capitalists, 
how  many  franchises,  how  much  con- 
trol of  the  public  resources  that  belong 
to  the  people  have  been  obtained  from 
Washington  by  gold  and  the  papers 
were  not  scandalized?  Of  the  two  I 
would  prefer  the  worldngman  making 
his  demands  in  the  open  than  to  have 
the  invisible  government  skulking 
about  in  the  lobbies  at  Washington  to 
prostitute  the  representatives  of  the 
nation." 

"Ah I  the  poor,"  said  Father 
O'Rourke  with  a  look  of  pity  in  his 
eyes.  "Who  are  the  poor?  Surely  not 
the  paupers  on  the  Island  or  the  in- 
mates of  our  charily  houses.  These 
men  are  not  poor.  They  are  provided 
for,  their  future  is  assured.  They  will 
have  bed  and  board  from  the  state  until 
they  sink  into  their  graves.  The  poor 
are  the  underpaid  street  car  workers, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  half-deaf 
mill  operatives,  deafened  by  the  clack 
of  the  loom,  the  men  who  work  twelve 
hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week  for  cor- 
porations on  scarcely  a  living  wage; 
thes^  and  millions  of  others  are  the 
poon  These  who  are  trying  desperate- 
ly to  live  respectably  and  provide  a  sus- 
tenance and  a  roof  for  their  wives  and 
children.  These  are  the  poor,  and  God 
only  knows  at  times  how  they  suffer. 

"The  greatest  enemies  to  the  coun- 
try today  are  the  corporations  who  are 
working  their  men  for  small  wages 
twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
No  nation  can  long  survive  if  you 
stamp  out  and  kill  in  the  hearts  of  its 
people  the  religious  instinct,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  work  seven  days  a 
week,  twelve  hours  a  day,  there  is  no 
time  and  still  less  inclination  for  the 
practice  of  any  religious  principle.  It 
is  stamped  out  of  their  own  lives  and 
they  are  too  tired  and  weary  and 
broken  by  toil  to  see  that  it  is  incul- 
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cated  in  the  lives  of  their  wives  and 
children. 

"The  hardness  of  it  all/'  Father 
O'Rourke  concluded,  "the  hardness  of 
this  sin  of  defrauding  the  worker  of  his 
rightful  wages !  Against  this  sin,  every 
legitimate  force  should  be  brought  to 
bear,  to  work  unceasingly." — From 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations. 


A  BENEFIT  SEEN 

IN  LITERACY  ACT. 


Claim   Law  Will  Prove   Aid   to  the 

Americanization  Idea  Now  Being 

Spread— Get  More  SkiUed  Labor. 

Asserting  that  the  Literacy  Test  Act 
just  passed  by  Congress  over  the  veto 
of  the  President,  will  prove  profitable 
for  American  manufacturers  after  the 
European  war  in  that  they  will  secure 
more  skiMed  laborers  and  higher  class, 
English-speaking  employes,  officials  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bourse  predict  the 
Americanization  of  most  of  the  em- 
ployes of  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
country.  It  is  also  asserted  that  follow- 
ing the  war  the  immigration  of  foreign 
laborers  to  this  country  will  not  be  so 
great  as  before,  for  the  reasons  that 
Europe  wil!  demand  many  at  home, 
and  men  now  employed  in  local  muni- 
tions plants  probably  will  have  to  seek 
other  employment  throwing  a  great 
number  of  American  workers  on  this 
country's  labor  market. 

"Without  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  literacy  test,*'  the  Bourse  statement 
says :  "it  would  seem  that  this  require- 
ment is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
growing  agitation  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  teach- 
ing of  English  to  adult  foreigners  as 
the  fundamental  factor  of  the  Ameri- 
canization process.  It  is  logical  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
an  adult  immigrant  who  has  not  the 
ability  to  read  or  write  his  own  lan- 
guage can,  with  difficulty,  be  taught 
English  and  with  corresponding  diffi- 
culty be  assimilated  by  this  country. 

"The  test  required  by  the  act  is  not 
severe  and  requires  only  a  fundamental 
knowledge    of    an    immigrant's    own 


tong^ie.  As  a  general  rule,  an  illiterate 
immigrant  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  la- 
borer. The  most  unskilled  laborer, 
such /as  some  in  the  mines,  should  be 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  ele- 
mental warnings  aitd  orders  posted  for 
his  own  safety,  that  of  his  fellow-work- 
ers and  the  property  of  his  employers. 
"The  United  States  itself  will  experi- 
ence a  tremendous  industrial  reorgani- 
zation, during  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  now  employed  in  war- 
bom  and  war-increased  industries  at 
wages  artificially  inflated,  will  be 
forced  to  seek  other  means  of  employ- 
ment and  at  the  scales  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  normal  times.  The  unskilled 
laborer  now  enjoying  an  unnatural  po- 
sition of  vantage  with  respect  to  earn- 
ing power  will  be  compelled  to  turn 
to  former  sources  of  employment  and 
the  supply  of  domestic  labor  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand." — Phila- 
delphia Labor  World. 


A  Match. 


Beryl — But  do  you  think  you  and  he 
are  suited  to  each  other? 

Belle — Oh,  perfectly !  Our  tastes  are 
quite  similar.    I  don't  care  very  much 
for  him,  and  he  doesn't  care  very  much ' 
for  me. 


Betrasdng  Sister's  Secret 

"Sis,"  cried  a  boy,  bursting  into  the 
parlor,  where  a  young  lady  was  seated 
on  the  sofa  with  her  best  young  man. 

"Yes,  Willie,"  was  the  young  lady's 
reply,  as  she  drew  the  small  brother  to 
her  side  and  kissed  him.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"All  right,  go  right  ahead." 

"Won't  you  care  what  I  say?" 

"No,  I  guess  not." 

"Well,  then,  I  know  why  you  kiss  me 
every  Wednesday  night." 

"I  kiss  you  because  I  love  you, 
Willie,  of  course." 

"That  ain't  the  reason,  sis !"  and  the 
boy  edged  slowly  toward  the  opeft 
floor.  "You  kiss  me  so  George  can  see 
what  he  is  missing. 
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THE  FIGHT  OF  A  HUNDRED  YEARS. 
By  Charles  Edward  Russell,  in  New  York  Call. 


It  is  a  very  strange  fact  that  every 
movement  for  the  common  good  is 
fought  as  fiercely  as  if  it  were  a  low, 
villainous  plot  to  poison  us  all  in  our 
beds;  always  has  been  so  fought  and 
probably  always  will  be. 

Still  stranger  is  the  fact  that  such  a 
movement  is  always  fought  with  about 
the  same  weapons. 

In  every  generation  there  is  always 
about  the  same  percentage  of  cavemen 
that  throw  fits  all  over  the  place  at  the 
suggestion  of  anything  new.  Of 
course,  you  can't  blame  them  for  that. 
Nature  made  them  that  way,  just  las 
she  made  the  mole  and  the  tadpole,  the 
clam  and  the  hibernating  bear,  the 
sloth  and  standpatter,  each  after  its 
own  Icind. 

As  fast  as  the  cavemen  are  driven 
out  of  a  trench  on  any  proposition,  they 
dig  another  just  like  it  two  miles  to  the 
rear  and  then  say,  "When  is  this  spirit 
of  rowdyism  to  stop  ?" 

One  hundred  years  ago  practically 
all  artisans,  laborers  and  factory  hands 
in  the  United  States  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  Fourteen  hours  consti- 
tuted the  standard  day's  work  every- 
where. 

That  is  to  say,  men  arose  and  fell 
upon  their  work  and  toiled  until  they 
were  ready  to  drop  and  fell  into  bed 
until  it  was  time  to  fall  upon  work 
again,  and  this  was  all  the  life  they 
knew. 

Today  I  was  pawing  around  in  some 
records  of  those  grand  old  times  and 
came  upon  the  fact  that  in  1806,  or  111 
years  ago„  the  shipwrights  and  calkers 
of  New  York  became  somewhat  tired 
of  this  delightful  program  and  most  re- 
spectfully and  humbly  petitioned  that 
they  might  have  a  day  of  less  than 
fourteen  hours. 

Then  all  their  kind,  indulgent  em- 
ployers came  together  with  much  in- 
dignation and  denounced  this  revolu- 
tionary and  outrageous  proceeding. 

They  denounced  it  upon  grounds  of 
public  interest  and  welfare,  not  on 
grounds  of  their  own  interest.    They 


said  it  was  tyrannical  and  threatened 
to  destroy  business  and  cripple  indus- 
try. Also,  it  was  needless,  dangerous 
and  revolutionary. 

If  you  doubt  this  because  it  sounds 
so  much  like  things  you  have  heard  in 
this  blessed  age,  I  will  quote  you  a  sen- 
tence or  two  from  the  resolutions  these 
gentlemen  unanimously  adopted: 

''Such  a  combination  (of  workers) 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  put  their  busi- 
ness (the  employers*)  into  other  hands 
or  seriously  to  injure  it  by  reducing 
ship  owners  to  repair  their  vessels  else- 
where rather  than  to  submit  to  the  in- 
conveniences, delays  and  vexations  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  when 
they  can  obtain  labor  only  at  such 
times  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
folly  and  caprice  of  a  few  journeymen 
mechanics  may  dictate." 

So  the  men  that  had  made  this  ex- 
travagant demand  were  discharged  and 
b'ack-listed,  and  the  good  old  rule  of 
fourteen  hours  a  day  was  preserved. 

But  observe  that  in  1903  the  proposal 
was  made  to  reduce  the  working  day 
from  ten  hours  to  eight,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
put  forth  a  manifesto  against  it  that 
was  framed  in  almost  these  identical 
words.  In  ninety-seven  years  neither 
the  language  nor  the  arguments  of  the 
long  working  day  had  undergone  a  par- 
ticle of  change. 

Yet  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  of 
agitation,  strikes  and  appeals,  follow- 
ing 1806,  men  of  this  order  of  mind 
were  driven  back  from  the  fourteen- 
hour  trench  to  the  twelve,  and  there 
they  stuck  for  another  thirty  years  or 
more. 

Any  attempt  to  get  them  out  of  this 
was  regarded  as  sacrilegious  and  un- 
constitutional. In  1840  President  Van 
Buren  was  pilloried  as  a  demagogue,  a 
foe  of  business  and  a  low  person  be- 
cause he  proclaimed  ten  hours  as  the 
normal  working  day  in  all  arsenals  and 
navy  yards.  The  indignation  his  revo- 
lutionary step  aroused  helped  to  dig  his 
political  grave.    The  idea  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  being  dic- 
tated to  by  labor  organizations! 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  twelve 
hours  was  the  general  rule  for  artisans 
and  in  factories.  Wendell  Phillips  was 
denounced  as  a  depraved  criminal,  a 
scoundrel  and  a  public  enemy  because 
he  attacked  it.  He  organized  a  Ten- 
Hour  League  to  make  war  on  the 
twelve-hour  day,  and  was  never  after- 
ward forgiven. 

But  he  and  the  rest  slowly  drove  the 
industrial  standpatters  back  from  the 
twelve-hour  trench  into  the  eleven- 
hour  trench,  and  then  from  the  eleven- 
hour  trench  into  the  ten-hour  trench. 

Fifty-one  years  have  gone  by  since 
Wendell  Phillips  and  the  rest  began  to 
bombard  the  twelve-hour  trenches,  and 
now  the  workers  of  this  country  are 
struggling  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Meantime,  although  very  few  of  us 
seem  to  know  it,  the  eight-hour  day  is 
not  only  an  estabHshed,  but  has  become 
an  ancient  institution  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth.  For  so  many  years  it  has 
been  the  law  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that,  when  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  really  is  an  issue  here,  they 
look  upon  us  with  pity,  as  they  look 
upon  the  Patagonians  and  Fuegans  and 
other  backward  peoples. 

Meantime,  also,  it  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  workers  alone  that  progressive 
men  advocate  the  eight-hour  day,  but 
for  the  sake  of  everybody. 

Because,  O  Great  and  Mighty  Ones, 
the  way  things  are  going  now  in  this 
world,  the  safety  of  your  iFortune,  of 
your  family  and  of  your  own  precious 
selves  will  probably  come  to  depend 
upon  the  physical  well-being  and  men- 
tal alertness  of  the  workers  of  this 
country,  who,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
for  instance,  must  necessarily  be  the 
bulwark  of  its  defense. 

Long  working  hours  in  modem  fac- 
tory conditions  utterly  rob  the  workers 
of  physical  stamina  and  mental  ca- 
pacity. 

How  about  that? 


LET  YOUR  WORK  BE  PBRFBCT. 


One    hundred    years 
earned  50  cents  a  day. 


ago    laborers 


Genius  and  Chance  May  Not  Always 

Come  to  All,  But  FideUty  Will 

"Wm  in  die  E^d. 

The  common  mistake  of  young  peo- 
ple is  that  they  count  too  much  upon 
genius  and  chance.  They  have  heard 
that  Napoleon  overran  Italy  at  twenty- 
seven,  and  William  Pitt  was  prime 
minister  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  or 
they  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up.  But  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  art,  in  literature, 
in  science,  in  war  and  statesmanship 
have  been  men  of  indomitable  indus- 
try ;  and,  as  for  chance,  the  least  likely 
thing  to  turn  up  in  age  is  the  lost  <^ 
portunity  of  youth.  The  seed  of  future 
greatness  is  sown  in  darkness.  The 
young  man  who  is  destined  to  win  the 
world's  applause  is  hidden  now  in 
silent  prepiaration.  He  knows  that  if 
he  understands  his  subject  better  than 
anybody  else,  or  if  he  can  do  a  certain 
kind  of  work  better  than  anybody  else, 
there  can  be  no^  doubt  at  all  about  the 
ultimate  recognition  of  his  superiority. 
There  is  no  element  of  chance  in  a  cal- 
culation of  that  sort.  The  critics,  when 
they  conspire  to  that  end,  may  occas- 
ionally puflF  a  nobody  into  a  fleeting, 
fictitious  celebrity,  but  will  strive  in 
vain  to  write  down  the  man  who  comes 
before  the  public  with  something  really 
well  done.  If  the  critics  carried  the 
fate  of  authprs  and  artists  in  their 
hands  they  would  have  crushed  Byron 
and  Keats,  Wordsworth  and  Brown- 
ing, Rossetti  and  Millet.  If  the  work- 
man is  his  own  critic,  if  he  has  an  eye 
to  his  own  faults,  if  he  compares  his 
work  with  his  ideal  rather  than  with 
the  poor  performance  of  his  inferiors, 
there  is  no  other  critic  of  whom  he  need 
be  afraid.  See  that  your  work  is  well 
done. — Exchange. 

Medical  regulation  and  licensing  of 
barbers  are  proposed  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Pennsylvania  lepslature. 

Union  longshoremen  in  New  York 
City  are  paid  40  cents  an  hour. 
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IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  RAILROAD  WRECK- 
AS  LAYMEN  SEE  IT. 


Wonderful  Problem  in  Organization  Presented  in  Fast  Clearing 

of  Tracks. 


By  Felix  J.  Koch. 


Just  the  other  day  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  head-on  collisions  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  railroading  or,  in 
fact,  of  the  railroading  of  all  the  world, 
occurred  at  the  little  suburban  town  of 
Fembank,  almost  within  the  environs^ 
so  to  say,  of  Cincinnati.  Presumably 
because  of  a  river  fog  hiding  one  of  the 
accustomed  sig^l  lights,  —  though 
those  who  might  best  tell  the  tale  were 
killed, — one  heavy  freight  crashed  into 
another  of  its  kind;  and,  when  things 
ceased  from  their  recoil,  two  giant 
locomotives,  on  one  part  of  the  track, 
stood  all  but  squarely  plowed  into 
another. 

Obviously,  all  the  country  round 
heard,  as  by  grapevine  telegraph,  at 
shortest  notice  of  the  wreck.  Papers 
carried  full  accounts  of  it  and  folk 
came  down  from  far  and  near  to  view 
the  grizzly  sight 

Local  constables  and  other  minions 
of  the  law  did  what  they  could  to  re- 
strain the  morbid  crowds;  and  mean- 
while, while  the  people  stared,  dis- 
cussed and  theorized,  a  corps  of  work- 
men set  to  work  to  restore  the  right  of 
way. 

Simple? 

Well,  yes,  to  the  uninitiated. 

Two  trains  crash,  each  into  each ;  en- 
gines are  shattered,  tenders  all  but 
torn  apart;  cars,  in  numbers,  hurtled 
sidewise;  but,  well,  all  you  need  to  do 
is  call  the  wrecking  crew,  and  let  these 
get  to  work. 

So,  indeed,  you  read  of  it  in  the  ac- 
companying dispatches.  "At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  holocaust,"  the  papers 
will  be  sure  to  say,  "a  wrecking  crew 
from ''  (the  nearest  point  for 


such)  "was  set  to  work  and  regular 
traffic  has  been  resumed.** 

Chances  are,  friend  reader,  it  may 
never  have  been  your  good  fortune^  or 
bad,  to  come  squarely  in  the  wake  of  a 
big  railway  wreck;  and,  if  not,  it's 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  you  can  in- 
terpret fully  what  restoring  a  right  of 
way,  thus,  means. 

When  you  come  to  the  site  of  the  dis- 
aster, in  this  case,  squarely  in  front  of 
the  little  station,  your  first  impression 
is  of  the  tremendous  impact  the  col- 
lision must  have  given  birth  to.  You 
note  the  two  battered  engines  on  one 
side,  their  opponent  on  the  other. 

Then  you  note,  second  glance,  on  the 
one  trade,  a  so-called  wrecking  train, 
with  a  huge  iron  derrick  rising  from  a 
metal  fkit  car,  and,  just  behind  this,  a 
caboose,  in  and  out  of  which  workmen 
pass.  An  engine  and  a  box  car  rather 
complete  the  train's  equipment,  and' 
that  it  can  "make  time,"  if  need  be, 
you  already  feel  well  assured. 

While  you  watch,  that  train  con- 
tinues action.  Now  up,  now  down  the 
track  it  moves,  to  most  favorable 
points;  then  the  crane  swings;  the 
monster  hook  is. applied;  there  is  a  sig- 
nal; and,  with  no  more  trouble  than 
you  would  find  in  turning  some  dead 
pickerel  at  hook  end,  the  chains  man- 
age to  turn  wrecked  parts,  an  entire 
coal  car,  squarely  upon  their  proper 
sides. 

By  and  by,  the  little  wreck  train 
may  shunt  itself  to  a  new  position,  and 
it's  on  the  two  westbound  locomotives, 
or  else  on  the  single  east  bound,  that  it 
sets  to  work.  It  is  trying,  first  of  all, 
to  k^ep  things  from  bulging  on  the 
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track  adjoining,  that  the  Limited, 
which  is  being  held  near,  may  be  sure, 
before  it  takes  that  right  of  way.  That 
done,  it  will  devote  itself  to  the 
wreck's  own  track,  fixing  things  that 
they  may  be  pulled  along. 

Here,  there,  the  otherwhere,  on  the 
train,  on  the  tracks  about,  men  are 
working,  seeming  without  plan  or 
order;  yet,  somehow,  managing  with 
inconceivable  speed  to  get  debris,  ob- 
stacles, out  of  the  way. 

Probably  no  one  phase  of  American 
industry  is  better  organized  than  this 
work  of  getting  the  track  cleared  in 
wreck-time ;  and  down  Cincinnati  way 
one  of  the  big  mid-western  roads  has  an 
official  who  is  believed  to  hold  the  rec- 
ord for  speed  in  re-establishing  the 
railroad's  right  of  way." 

As  we  get  the  story  from  him,  the 
moment  a  wreck  occurs,  notably  in  the 
event  of  a  freight  train,  the  conductor 
makes  his  way  to  the  nearest  station 
and  wires  an  account  of  the  wreck  to 
headquarters,  giving  all  possible  de- 
tails. 

Almost  before  his  message  is  cold 
the  wrecking  crew  for/the  stated  divi- 
sion is  under  way.  On  big  roads  such 
as  this,  one  sudi  crew  will  have  an 
outfit  that  consists,  above  all,  of  a 
staunch  steam  derrick,  and,  along  with 
this,  the  wrecking  cars.  Ten  men  are 
on  duty  at  all  times  to  a  wrecking 
crew,  and  these  gather  in  the  section- 
men  as  they  go  along  to  the  scene ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  the  train  reaches  the 
wreck,  fifty  to  sixty  sectionmen  will  be 
along. 

The  first  and  foremost  task  of  these 
sectionmen,  come,  now,  to  the  site  of 
the  accident,  is  to  fix  the  track,  get  it 
into  shape  as  soon  as  they  can,  that 
other  trains  may  pass.  The  big  wreck- 
ing derridc  lifts  over  the  fallen  loco- 
motive where  it  lie«v  sets  it  right,  if  it 
believes  it  will  go,  or  puts  it  gently  to 
one  side  of  the  track.  This  out  of  the 
way,  other  things  are  attached  —  what 


will  run,  can  be  drawn,  is  set  to  rights 
on  the  rails ;  what  will  not,  is  lifted  out 
of  the  way. 

Let  a  giant  wreck  occur  at  4:30 
a.  ni.,  as  did  this,  and  dusk  harass  the 
work  of  the  men,  and  by  half  past  ten, 
at  the  very  latest,  you'll  be  sure  that 
trains  may  dash  by,  on  the  site,  as 
though  nothing  whatsoever  occurred. 

Naturally,  to  watch  the  ease  with 
which  those  derricks  handle  such 
things,  you'd  suppose  that  battered 
locomotives  would  be  set  down  on  the 
flat-cars  and  then  hauled  off  to  repair, 
in  such  wise.  Engines  of  this  sort, 
though,  weigh  100  to  160  tons,  and  no 
car  is  strong  enough  to  stand  up  on 
such  a  haul. 

But  while  the  main  wrecking  crew 
may  concern  itself  with  the  engines, 
the  track  rails,  the  other  men  are  far 
from  idle,  indeed.  The  cars  trailing 
behind  must  be  got  out  of  the  way ;  and 
so  engines  come  up  and  bear  off  from 
behind.  These  gone,  the  track,  often 
contorted  awry,  must  also  be  set  back 
in  shape.  In  the  case  of  ^  wreck  so 
bad  as  was  this,  an  hour  is,  indeed, 
good  time  for  work  here.  Occasionally 
it  is  fotmd  that  the  track  will  not  have 
been  hurt  at  all  and  the  men  then  are 
employed  otherwise,  forthwith. 

What  can  they  do 

Rest  assured  there  is  plenty ! 

Tenders,  for  one,  may  have  been  set 
on  the  track,  but  their  sides  are  bulging 
terribly.  Any  passing  train  would 
catch  against  these,  and  who  can  say 
just  what  would  occur.  Wherefore,  the 
giant  hooks  must  be  applied;  the 
steam  allowed  to  play ;  and  these  sides 
be  gently  drawn  into  shape.  There  are 
apt  to  be  timbers,  smashed  from  the 
cars,  scattered  helter  skelter,  and  just 
the  getting  of  these  off  the  tracks  be- 
comes a  colossal  race  with  time  here, 
indeed.  Frequently  the  initial  garner- 
ing of  sectionmen  far  from  suffices,  and 
these  are  called  in  from  all  other 
places  near  bybilitHed^^^he  case  of  the 
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wreck  in  question,  some  one  hundred 
men  are  gathered  here. 

With  a  passenger  train  the  work  is 
well  nigh  identical  as  with  a  freight 
train,  save  that  there  the  search  for  the 
dead,  which  precedes  all  other  labors, 
second  to  sending  for  the  wreck  crew, 
is  of  necessity  more  prolonged.  Dead 
and  dying  are  loaded  in  the  caboose  of 
the  first  train  arriving,  in  every  in- 
stance, and  rushed  to  the  nearest  town 
where  aid  is  to  hand.  As  more  bodies 
may  be  found,  more  injured  recovered, 
this  trip  to  such  haven  is  repeated, 
again  and  again. 

Even  while  it's  on,  though,  the  work 
of  restoration  of  track  and  passage 
here  continues.  The  trains  must  get 
by,  if  but  to  bring  friends,  further  aid. 

And,  even  as  you  chat  with  the  mas- 
ter here,  you  marvel  at  how  quickly 
it's  all  carried  on.  Yonder  train  had 
forty  to  fifty  cars  behind  it;  by  now 
there's  not  a  trace  of  all  this,  save  the 
heavy  tender,  whose  one  side  the  chains 
are  gently  drawing  in. 

Even  darkness  fails  to  call  a  halt  to 
their  labors;  a  giant  headlight,  set  be- 
neath the  crane  upon  the  wreck  cars, 
throws  its  shafts  of  prestolite  now 
here,  now  there.  So  powerful  are 
these  lamps  to  such  end  that  men  can 
work  by  them  three,  four  hundred  feet 
up,  or  down,  the  track. 

Nor,  viewed  just  from  investment 
made  idle  by  delays  here,  can  the  work 
go  on  any  too  quickly  to  please  the 
road.  Big  locomotives  such  as  these 
are  worth,  the  one,  $20,000,  the  other 
$15,000  each;  and  they'll  be  out  of 
commission,  for  repairs,  fifteen  days  at 
least,  thanks  to  the  collision.  Tenders 
are  so  badly  hurt  that  they,  too,  must 
go  to  the  repair  shop ;  coal  is  scattered 
everywhere. 

Wherefore,  come  such  a  wreck  and 
the  wreck  master  is  supreme,  well  nigh, 
on  the  section  of  the  road.  He  and  the 
wredc  train  go  as  he  please,  with  only 
the  trainmaster  above. 


As  you  watch  him,  you  are  im- 
pressed, mightily,  with  the  power  of  the 
human  mind.  Yonder,  jat  his  word,  a 
crane  takes  a  giant  ^engine,  in  thirty, 
even  twenty,  minutes  they  may  have 
this  on  the  track.  In  one  case  such  a 
crane  took  hold  of  the  cable  lines  to 
hooks  set  a-purpose  and  set  in  place  a 
locomotive  tossed  twenty  feet  from  the 
tracks. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  such  men 
can't  do ! 

Wreck  masters,  such  as  Skidmore  of 
Cincinnati,  and  some  others,  seem  to 
defy  time  in  getting  clear  the  right  of 
way.  Put  in  command,  with  the  right 
to  commandeer  whomsoever,  using  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  any.  rolling  st^  of 
the  road  they  desire,  they  manage  to 
free  the  track  of  its  load ;  then  send  the 
debris  off,  for  repair,  in  such  time  that 
only  those  who  have  watched  the 
wrecking  crews  at  the  work  are  even 
halfway  inclined  to  believe. — The  Con- 
ductor. 


Too  Tame  for  Father. 

A  young  fellow  of  our  acquaintance 
is  cutting  rather  a  wide  swath  among 
the  younger  high-brow  set.  Not  that 
he  is  a  poseur — he's  just  an  eager  kid 
with  artistic  ideals — the  sort  we  old- 
sters smile  at  but  ought  to  envy.  Last 
week  his  father  came  to  town  to  visit 
him,  and  the  son  promised  himself  a 
fine  time  entertaining  the  old  gentle- 
man with  such  culture  as  existed.  He 
arranged  a  theatre  party  for  Saturday 
night.  When  we  met  the  lad  Sunday 
we  asked : 

"Where  did  you  go  Saturday  even- 
ing?" 

"We  went  to  see  Beerbohm  Tree,  at 
the  opera  house." 

"Did  your  father  enjoy  it?" 

"Father  didn't  go  with  us.  *You  see, 
he's  too  old  for  Shakespeare — he  went 
to  the  burlesque  show  at  the  Star!" — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dernier. 


Interned  aliens  are  to  be  employed 
on  public  works  at  P,^s§^Canada.  ^ 
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FURUSETH  ON  THE  SEAMEN'S  ACT. 


Non-Enforcement  of  Law  Will  Have  Deplorable  Restilts. 


In  response  to  a  recent  inquiry  from 
an  attorney  Andrew  Furuseth,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Seamen's  Un- 
ion of  America,  prepared  a  statement 
giving  the  principal  reasons  and  argu- 
ments which  finally  caused  Congress  to 
enact  the  long-pending  Seamen's  bill. 

Due  to  the  activities  of  the  pluto- 
cratic press  there  is  still  extant  a  woe- 
ful lot  of  misinformation  as  to  wrongs 
which  that  legislation  aims  to  remedy. 
Because  of  this  the  Journal  is  particu- 
larly pleased  to  be  able  to  give  public- 
ity to  the  splendid  summary  of  the  case 
written  by  Andrew  Furuseth. 

Seafaring  readers  and  all  others  who 
seek  light  and  truth  upon  the  Seamen's 
struggle  for  emancipation  from  ancient 
slave  laws  shouM  not  fail  to  read  this 
contribution  from  ^  man  so  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task  as  the  President  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  of 
America. 

His  paper,  without  the  introductory 
sentences,  follows  in  full : 

The  Seamen's  Bill  Was  Enacted,  Be- 
cause: 

First.  The  United  States  had  practi- 
cally no  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign 
trade.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that  the 
number  of  the  ships  and  the  tonnage 
was  steadily  diminishing.  The  ship- 
owners, when  asked  to  give  such  rea- 
sons for  this  as  they  could,  said :  "We 
cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  ship- 
owners ;  not  even  if  you  were  to  give  us 
the  ships  for  nothing.  The  wage  rate 
as  between  the  foreign  ship  and  ours, 
is  so  different  and  so  much  against  us 
that  we  simply  cannot  compete." 

The  cause  for  this  difference  in  the 
wage  rate  was  for  a  long  time  not  un- 
derstood ;  but  it  was  thought  that  if  the 
American  vessels  could  hire  their  sea- 
men in  the  same  place  with  their  com- 
petitor there  would  be  no  difference  in 
the  wage.  This  was  true  and  correct; 
but  one  fact  was  left  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion. The  United  States  being  a  high- 
wage  country  could  not  in  home  ports 
**<•  men  at  the  same  rate  that  were  paid 


in  tow-wage  countries,  nor  could  the 
American  vessel,  when  in  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  hope  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  men  on  the  vessels  by  force  in 
su^cient  numbers  to  influence  the 
wage-rate  seriously. 

Foreign  Vessels  the  Beneficiaries. 

Foreign  vessels  would  be  able  to 
keep  their  men  by  their  vessels  in  ports 
of  the  United  States,  because  they  were 
foreign  and  because  of  the  treaties  with 
other  nations.  These  treaties  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  use  the  po- 
lice power  of  the  different  communities 
to  arrest,  detain  and  return  deserters. 

Congress  in  1884  on  June  26th  passed 
an  "Act  to  remove  certain  burdens  on 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  en- 
couarge  the  American  foreign  carrying 
trade  and  for  other  purposes."  In  this 
act  the  American  shipowner  was  per- 
mitted to  discharge  any  crew  hired  in 
the  United  States  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, to  hire  new  men  in  the  same  place 
and  therefore  at  the  same  wage-rate 
with  the  competitor.  The  wages  were 
equalized  in  all  ports,  not  American; 
but  failed  in  American  ports,  because 
here  the  whole  trend  of  American  life 
was  against  the  success  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  American  wage  to  the  foreign 
standard.  The  Americans  refused  to 
seek  the  sea. 

Second.  The  United  States  had  very 
few  seamen  owing  her  any  allegiance. 
There  were  employed  on  American  ves- 
sels something  like  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  but  they  were  foreigners  not 
subject  even  to  draft. 

''Sea  Power''  is  in  the  Seamen. 
The  whole  history  of  the  sea  teaches 
that  the  sea-power  is  in  the  seamen, 
and  that,  when  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  nation  cease  to  seek  the  sea,  the 
sea-power  goes  to  those  nations  or 
races  which  furnish  the  men.  This  is 
written  deep,  as  engraved  on  stone,  in 
Mahan's  Sea-Power  in  History.  Ves- 
sels of  war,  without  men  to  man  them, 
were  of  no  use^f^r^fg^^J^^^of  the 
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country.     The  United  States  needed 
seamen  of  her  own. 

Third.  It  was  found  that  there  was 
a  very  serious  decadence  in  the  skill  of 
such  men  as  could  be  found  at  sea.  As 
the  old  men,  who  had  learned  seaman- 
ship in  earlier  times,  passed  away,  there 
were  very  few  to  take  their  places,  and 
as  skill  diminished  disasters  at  sea  in- 
creased. As  a  pure  matter  of  safety  to 
the  traveling  public  seamen  were  need- 
ed. The  men  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  English,  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Hollanders,  and  the  French  deserted 
the  sea.  Germans  went  in  steadily 
larger  numbers  for  reasons  not  here 
necessary  to  enumerate.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  memorandum  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Emperor  stated  that  Ger- 
many would  necessarily  be  the  future 
sea-power.  England  and  America 
would  have  to  stop  building  because  of 
their  lack  of  men;  Japan  for  lack  of 
money. 

Why  White  Men  Quit  tiie  Sea. 

Fourth.  The  men  from  Northern 
and  Central  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States  were  quitting  the  sea,  except  the 
Germans.  They  quit  because  they 
could  not  make  a  living.  They  could 
not  sail  at  the  wage  paid  to  Orientals  or 
even  South  Europeans.  They  quit  for 
the  further  reason  that  the  working 
people  on  shore  were  free  at  any  time 
to  leave  one  employer  and  tnr  to  find 
another.  This  freedom  was  denied  to 
the  seamen.  They  were  still  under  the 
status  of  feudalism.  This  status  could 
not  continue  together  with  modem 
education. 

Fifth.-  It  was  known  that  the  wages 
of  the  seamen  depend  upon  the  port  in 
which  they  are  hired  and  the  wages  of 
that  port  are  very  largely  controlled  by 
the  wage-rate  of  the  adjacent  country. 
It  had  been  found  that  when  vessels 
lost  their  crews  in  American  ports, 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  American 
wages  on  leaving  such  ports.  Espe- 
cially if  they  were  in  the  same  trade 
and  were  compelled  to  hire  men  of 
equal  skill  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 


Advantage  of  Equalized  Wage  Cost 
American  vessels  had  been  and  were 
being  driven  off  the  seas  by  the  wage 
difference  and  further  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  original  cost  of  vessels;  but 
the  wage  difference  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  shipowners,  controll- 
ing. In  other  words,  if  the  wage-cost 
could  be  equalized  the  United  States 
might  have  seamen  of  her  own;  she 
might  have  vessels  on  which  seamen 
might  be  trained;  she  might  share  in 
the  wealth  that  comes  from  the  carry- 
ing trade;  she  might  restore  her  sea- 
power  and  assume  her  proper  place 
amongst  the  nations. 

It  was  known  of  old  that  whenever 
the  seaman  came  into  a  port  where  the 
wages  were  higher  than  the  wages  he 
received,  he  would  desert  in  order  to 
share  in  the  higher  wa^e-rate.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  nations  had  passed 
stringent  laws  against  desertion  and 
had  entered  into  treaties  to  arrest,  de- 
tain and  return  deserters.  It  therefore 
seemed  reasonable  that  if  the  men  were 
made  free  and  the  same  standards  of 
skill  insisted  upon  and  further  if  the 
men  were  shipped  under  the  same  con- 
ditfons,  there  would  be  an  automatic 
equalization  of  the  wage-rate,  first  on 
leaving  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
later  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Congress  Removed  the  Causes. 

After  having  come  to  a  settled  opin- 
ion upon  what  it  was  that  had  kept  the 
American  off  the  ocean,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  the  remedy,  and  thus  Con- 
gress tried  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  by  removing  the  causes. 
Hence  the  enactment  of  the  Seamen's 
bill. 

To  make  the  seaman  free  to  follow 
his  desire  for  better  conditions  and  bet- 
ter wages,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
seaman  free  to  quit  his  vessel,  in  any 
port  of  the  United  States,  at  any  time, 
and  without  regard  to  what  nation  the 
vessel  might  belong.  Hence  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaties  under  which  the 
seaman  was  arrested,  detained  and  re- 
turned, and  under  which  the  United 
States  served  as  the  slave-catcher  for 
foreign  nations  for  more  than  fifty 
"years  after  she  had  ceased  to  perform 
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this  service  for  her  own  slave-owners. 
This  is  done  in  Sections  16,  17.  and  18 
of  the  Seamen's  Act. 

When  the  treaties  were  abrogated, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  ap- 
ply to  foreign  vessels  coming  within 
her  jurisdiction;  hence  the  amendment 
of  Section  4596  R.  S.,  by  adoption  of 
Section  7  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  This 
section  makes  the  seaman  free  to  quit 
any  vessel  anywhere,  if  the  vessel  be  in 
safety.  Thus  the  seaman  becomes  leg- 
ally free. 

Reasons  for  One-half  Pay  in  Port. 

To  enable  the  seaman  to  protect,  en- 
joy and  use  this  freedom,  it  was  necesr 
sary  to  furnish  him  with  some  money 
with  which  he  might  provide  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Hence  the  enactment  of 
Section  4  of  the  Act.  Under  this  sec- 
tion the  seaman  can  demand  from  the 
vessel  upon  which  he  is  serving  one- 
half  of  the  wages  which  he  has  earned 
and  not  received,  and  as  a  penalty,  the 
whole,  when  the  half  is  refused.  This 
gives  economic  freedom. 

The  system  of  crimping  has  its  roots 
"in"  the  seamen's  necessities.  To  live 
he  was  compelled  to  mortgage  his  body 
to  the  crimp  and  thus  the  crimp  con- 
trolled him  to  a  very  large  degree.  To 
break  this  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
crimping,  and  to  do  this  payment  of 
wages  before  they  were  earned  had  to 
be  abolished.  To  make  this  real  it  was 
necessary  to  enact,  that  the  payment  of 
illegal  advance  or  prepayment  of 
wages  should  constitute  no  defense  in 
a  libel  for  the  payment  of  the  wages, 
after  they  had  been  earned.  This  (Sec- 
tion  11)  .liberates  the  seaman  from  his 
dependence  upon  the  crimp  and  makes 
him  free  to  ship  in  any  vessel  in  which 
he  desires  to  go  and  where  his  services 
are  required.  This  section  necessarily 
had  to  be  applicable  to  all  nations'  ves- 
sels coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  or  it  would  have 
failed  in  its  purpose. 

Reasons  for  Standards  of  Efficiency. 

To  restore,  or  at  least  to  improve 
safety,  it  was  necessary  to  set  a  definite 
standard  of  experience.  No  examina- 
tion could  be  relied  upon.  Hence  the 
"^^uidards  of  able  seaman,  certificated* 


boatman  and  the  language  clause, 
found  in  Sections  13  and  14.  To  pre- 
vent these  standards  from  being  disre- 
garded it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
vessel  from  going  to  sea,  unless  she 
was  provided  with  the  proper  crew, 
and  the  power  was  given  to  the  Collec- 
tors of  Customs,  who  issue  the  neces- 
sary papers  before  a  vessel  is  permitted 
to  leave  port,  to  refuse  clearance  until 
the  crew  was  found  to  be  according  to 
law.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Collec- 
tors might  be  remiss  in  their  duties; 
hence  the  proviso,  that  the  Collector 
shall  muster  the  vessel's  crew  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  whenever  an  affidavit  is 
filed  charging  that  the  crew  is  not  up 
to  the  standard. 

It  was  assumed  that  there  might  be 
efforts  to  evade  the  law  and  therefore 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  clothed 
with  the  power  to  make  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  section. 

It  is  an  old  and  well-known  principle 
that  whenever  it  is  desired  to  have  Law 
work  automatically,  the  selfishness  of 
man  must  be  enlisted.-  Hence  the  per- 
mission of  the  full  play  of  selfish  de- 
sires for  better  wages  and  better  con- 
dition in  the  seaman.  It  was  expected 
that  in  this  way  wages  of  seamen 
would  gradually  rise  to  a  level  with  the 
equally  skilled  workers  in  other  call- 
ings and  thus  place  the  seaman  in  posi- 
tion to  live  like  other  men. 

Why  Foreign  Vessels  Pay  Higher 
Wages. 

It  was  further  expected  that  when 
the  ship-owner  in  Europe  or  Asia 
found  that  he  could  not  keep  the  men 
by  the  vessel  by  force,  he  would  then, 
from  pure  self-interest,  pay  sufficiently 
high  wages  and  treat  the  men  well 
enough  to  keep  them  by  the  vessels  of 
their  own  free  will.  Thus  it  was 
thought  to  extend  the  equalization 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to 
ports  in  other  countries. 

The  equalization  in  ports  of  the 
United  States*  except  the  Orientals,  is 
nearly  an  accomplished  fact;  but  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  enforce  the  langfuage 
clause  of  the  law  is  p^iving  the  ship- 
owners who  carry  Onenta6-such,ad- 
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vantage  that  unkss  a  change  comes, 
the  Orientals  will  drive  all  others  oul 
of  the  calling. 

These  are  the  leading  thoughts  that 
caused  the  enactment  of  the  Seamen's 
bill.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
Act  should  be  enforced.^  If  it  fails  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  enforce  it,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  law,  but  of  the 
ececutive  and  the  courts.— Coast  Sea- 
men's Journal. 


CHURCH  TO  MAKE  DRIVE  FOR 
BETTER  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

(By  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle.) 

How  the  churches  stand  on  the  great 
social  and  industrial  questions  being 
discussed  in  labor  circles  today,  is  out- 
. lined  in  the  following  "social  creed" 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  representing  30 
leading  denominations  having  140,000 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  18,000,- 
000,  and  a  constituency  of  40,000,000 
people : 

1.  For  equal  rights  and  complete 
justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life. 

2.  For  the  protection  of  the  family, 
by  the  single  standard  of  purity,  uni- 
form divorce  laws,  proper  regulation  of 
marriage  and  proper  housing. 

3.  For  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment for  every  child,  especially  by  the 
provision  of  proper  education  and  rec- 
reation. 

4.  For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

5.  For  such  regulation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  toil  for  women  as  shall  safe- 
guard the  physical  and  moral  health  of 
the  community. 

6.  For  the  abatement  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty. 

7.  For  the  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual and  society  from  the  social, 
economic  and  moral  waste  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

8.  For  the  conservation  of  health. 

9.  For  the  protection  of  the  worker 
from  dangerous  machinery,  occupa- 
tional diseases,  and  mortality. 

10.  For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the 
opportunity  for  self-maintenance,  for 
safeguarding  this  right  against  en- 
croachments of  every  kind,  and  for  the 


protection  of  workers  from  the  hard- 
ships of  enforced  unemployment 

11.  For  suitable  provision  for  the 
old  age  of  the  workers,  and  for  those 
incapacitated  by  injury. 

12.  For  the  right  of  employes  and 
employers  alike  to  organize,  and  for 
adequate  means  of  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration in  industrial  disputes. 

13.  For  a  release  from  employment 
one  day  in  seven. 

14.  For  the  gradual  and  reasonable 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the 
lowest  practicable  point,  and  for  that 
degree  of  leisure  for  all  which  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  highest  human  life. 

16.  For  a  livmg  wage  as  a  minimum 
in  every  industry,  and  for  the  highest 
wage  that  each  industry  can  afford. 

16.  For  a  new  emphasis  upon  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  property,  and 
for  the  most  equitable  division  of  the 
product  of  industry  that  can  ultimately 
be  devised. 

The  Federal  Council  is  planning  to 
take  up  these  sections— one  at  a  time — 
and  make  a  drive  for  them  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  campaign  for 
the  Conservation  of  Human  Life  about 
to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  part  of  this  general  program. 

M'Tavish  and  MTherson  sat  in 
front  of  the  fire  puffing  at  their  pipes. 

After  a  long  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion MTherson  drew  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  murmured  with  a  sigh, 
"There  is  no  pleasure  in  smoking 
after  all." 

"Why,  mon?"  inquired  his  com- 
panion. 

"Well,"  said  McPherson,  "if  you 
are  smoking  your  ain  baccy  you're 
thinking  of  the  awfu'  cost,  and  if 
you're  smoking  some  ither  body's 
baccy  your  pipe's  rammed  sae  full 
that  it  willna  draw." 


More  than  250,000  women  have  of- 
fered themselves  for  work  in  the  fields 
to  help  feed  the  population  of  Britain 
and  combat  any  food  shortage  th^Gkr- 
man  submarines  might  create.  ^^ 
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BECLOUDING  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE. 
By  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  in  the  New  Republic. 


Economists  of  today  are  extremely 
wary  of  ^the  direct  application  of  ^eory 
to  practical  problems— -especially  those 
involving  the  conditions  of  labor. 
They  have  taken  to  heart  the  fate  that 
overwhelmed  the  reputations  of  the 
economists  of  a  n  earlier  generation 
who  pronounced  too  promptly  and  too 
unequivocally  upon  problems  of  tUs 
character.  According  to  the  economic 
theory  of  the  early  nmeteenth  century, 
the  prohibition  of  child  slavery  was 
wrong;  the  regulation  of  women's 
working  con(fitions  was  wrong;  trade 
unionism  in  all  its  manifestations  was 
utterly  wrong.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord/' 
was  the  implicit  exordium  of  the  typi- 
cal anti-labor  manifesto.  But  labor  re- 
form proceeded  nevertheless,  and  all 
that  is  now  in  doubt  is  the  source  of  in- 
spiration of  its  opponents. 

The  logic  of  economic  theory  has  not 
greatly  changed,  and  everyone  familiar 
with  this  branch  of  thought  knows  that 
if  pressed  for  a  verdict  upon  the  mini- 
mum wage,  economic  theory  would  de- 
liver one  that  is  unfavorable.  This 
mi^ht  be  bad  for  the  minimum  wage, 
or  It  might  be  bad  for  economic  theory. 
It  is  the  latter  alternative  that  has  been 
most  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the 
majonty  of  economists.  That  is  why 
they  have  hesitated  to  match  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  economic  theory  in 
mortal  combat.  But  now  the  match 
has  been  set  Professor  Taussig  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  has 
presented  as  lucidly  and  cogently  as  is 
humanly  possible  the  complete  case  of 
economic  theory  against  the  minimum 
wage. 

The  minimum  wage  movement  is  di- 
rected against  industrial  parasitism, 
say  its  defenders.  Here  is  an  industry 
that  fails  to  draw  its  own  weight  It 
employs  girls  who  live  at  home,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  live  honestly  on 
the  earnings  it  affords  if  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Or 
it  employs  children,  skimming  the  vital 
energy  derived  from  their  nurture  and 
then  casting  them  off.    Or  it  avails  it- 


self of  the  forces  of  state-supported 
paupers  or  prisoners.  There  is  no  need 
to  illustrate  further;  the  fact  of  indus- 
trial parasitism  is  familiar  enough. 
What  is  there  that  is  objectionable 
about  it?  Excepting  the  case  of  the 
child  laborers  worn  out  and  cast  aside, 
is  it  not  better  that  girls  living  at  home, 
wives  not  occupied  in  family  duties, 
persons  detained  in  public  institutions, 
should  earn  a  little  rather  than  noth- 
ing? To  be  sure,  and  difficulties  arise 
onlv  when  parasitism  spreads  over  so 
wioe  a  range  that  persons  who  have  no 
outside  means  of  support  become 
obliged  to  submit  to  its  conditions. 
This  is  patently  the  case  in  many  of  the 
industries  employing  women.  Girls 
living  at  home  are^  paid  six  dollars  a 
week.  Girls  not  living  at  home  can  get 
no  more  and  they  starve  on  it  The  sit- 
uation is  one  demanding  remedy,  if  the 
analysis  is  correct.  Professor  Taussig 
makes  show  of  demolishing  it,  but 
what  he  does  is  merely  to  raise  the 
question  whether  the  girl  who  lives  at 
home  and  receives  six  dollars  is  a  para- 
site, and  whether  the  industry,  in  so  far 
as  it  employs  her,  is  parasitic.  But  this 
is  merely  a  lexicographical  question. 
The  pertinent  facts  are  that  wprkers  in 
these  industries  could  not  live  decently 
if  they  could  not  draw  upon  other 
sources  of  income  or  avail  themselves 
of  the  small  savings  in  expetise  that 
come  from  family  co-operation,  and 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  many 
women  must  find  themselves  in  these 
industries  without  such  relief.  They 
are  few — ^not  more  than  one  in  five — 
says  Professor  Taussig.  Only  one  in 
five  working  from  dawn  to  dark  for 
less  than  a  decent  minimum  of  subsist- 
ence. Perhaps  even  less,  for  Professor 
Taussig  guesses  that  the  unattached 
single  women  are  more  often  above  the 
average  than  below  it.  Very  likely,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  even  one 
woman  industrial  worker  out  of  ten 
starving,  and  the  other  nine  just  above 
the  line  where  sickness  or  death  in  the 
family  would  plunge  them  into  destitu- 
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tion.  This  is  not  a  parasitic  phenome- 
non? Very  well;  it  remains  undesir- 
able, and  the  society  that  has  much  of 
it  is  in  a  bad  way. 

Stilly  for  the  g^rls  living  at  home  six 
dollars,  or  even  five  or  four,  is  better 
dian  nodiing,  is  it  not?  Yes,  if,  as 
economic  theory  assumes,  labor  were 
perfectly  mobile,  shifting  readily  for 
every  possible  gain,  like  the  world's 
wheat  or  gold  supply.  But  labor  is  not 
mobile,  and  often  the  most  inadequate 
wage,  to  be  had  very  near  home,  will 
outweigh  a  much  better  wage  at  no 
considerable  distance.  Six  dollars  a 
week  is  something  a  girl  will  not  read- 
ily let  fall  from  her  hands,  even  if  much 
better  pay  were  to  be  had  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  weeks'  preliminary  training.  If 
the  parasitic  trades  were  to  be  abol- 
ished altogether,  it  still  would  not  fol- 
low with  certainty  that  the  girls  now 
employed  by  them  would  not  in  the 
long  run  be  better  off.  But  nothing  so 
drastic  is  anywhere  contemplated.  All 
that  the  minimum  wage  movement  pro- 
poses is  to  force  up  the  level  of  pay  in 
these  industries  until  it  is  adequate  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  willing  worker, 
whether  or  not  he  has  independent 
means,  whether  or  not  he  can  draw 
upon  relatives  for  support,  whether  or 
not  he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
family  group  and  can  live  more  eco- 
nomically than  he  could  alone. 

Some  industries,  especially  women's 
industries,  do  not  do  this  now.  Sup- 
pose that  we  compel  them  by  law  to 
pay  eight  dollars  a  week  instead  of  the' 
six  they  now  pay.  This,  according  to 
Professor  Taussig's  economic  theory, 
would  have  a  two-fold  result.  It  would 
reduce  the  number  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. It  would  increase  the  number 
desiring  employment.  We  should  have 
higher  wages  for  those  employed.  But 
we  should  create  a  new  problem  of  un- 
employment. We  should  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  favored  ones  em- 
ployed, and  aggravate  the  miseries  of 
those  excluded  from  employment. 

Why  should  fewer  women  fee  em- 
ployed at  eight  dollars  than  at  six  dol- 
lars? Because  the  higher  wages  would 
in  the  long  run  produce  an  increase  in 


the  price  of  their  products.  And  an  in-  ^ 
crease  in  price  reduces  the  volume  of ' 
demand.  Such,  in  outline,  is  the  theory. 

Let  us  consider  first  whether  this 
rise  in  prices  is  really  inevitable.  Ac- 
cording to  economic  theory,  if  the  cost 
goes  up  the  price  must  go  up.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  same  lore,  when  wages 
go  up,  costs  go  up.  For,  again  accord- 
ing to  economic  theory,  we  are  living 
under  a  regime  of  intense,  universsU 
competition,  wl\ich  cuts  prices  to  the 
level  of  costs.  And  our  industry  is  di- 
rected by  shrewd,  far-seeing  men,  who 
already  manage  their  labor  force  as 
well  as  they  can  and  pay  as  high  wages 
as  they  can  without  forfeiting  their 
profits. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  perfect  competition  has 
proved  useful  in  the  handlmg  of  many 
economic  problems,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  currency  and  to  wholesale 
prices.  The  hypothesis  becomes  less 
and  less  useful  as  the  facts  of  price- 
making  depart  more  and  more  widely 
from  the  hypothesis.  Prices,  as  paid 
by  the  final  consumer,  are  far  from  any 
competitive  standardL  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  fixes  the  price  of  gasoline 
at  what  the  traffic  will  bear— well 
above  the  cost  level.  If  costs  were  to 
rise  the  price  might  not  rise  at  all;  the 
traffic  would  not  bear  more  on  account 
of  the  rising  costs.  Five-dollar  shoes 
are  so  priced  because  the  traffic  will 
bear  five  dollars.  Raise  the  wages  of 
shoemakers,  and  the  five-dollar  shoe 
will  not  sell  at  five  dollars  and  ten 
cents.  The  price  will  probably  remain 
at  five  dollars  and  the  extra  cost  will  be 
subtracted  from  the  profits  of  the  man- 
ufacturer or  the  jobber,  or  the  retailer 
— wherever  charging  what  the  traffic 
will  bear  is  practiced.  Somewhere, 
along  the  road  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer,  almost  every  commodity 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  functionary 
who  adds  to  its  price  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  If  the  costs  are  higher  the 
addition  will  be  less;  if  lower,  the  ad- 
dition will  be  more.  Thus  an  advance 
in  costs  is  likely  to  be  absorbed  before 
it  ever  reaches  the  consumer  and  af- 
fects demand.    Especially  is  this  true 
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when  the  advance  in  costs  is  small.  In 
most  of  the  industries  that  live  by  the 
labor  of  underpaid  women  wages  make 
up  only  a  minor  part  in  the  total  costs. 
An  advance  in  wages  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  would  rarely  mean  more  than  a 
five  per  cent  increase  in  total  costs, 
even  if  no  increase  in  efficiency  fol- 
lowed the  rise  in  wages.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  no  real  warrant 
for  asserting  that  a  rise  in  women's 
wages  from  six  dollars  to  eight  dollars 
a  week  would  raise  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer and  curtail  demand. 

But  even  if  we  granted  that  any 
actual  increkse  in  cost  must  make  its 
appearance  in  the  price  exacted  from 
the  consumer,  what  ground  should  we 
have  for  assuming  that  an  advance  in 
women's  wages  to  a  living  level  would 
mean  an  actual  increase  in  costs  ?  Low- 
paid  labor  is  often  dear  labor.  For  a 
hundred  years  practical  economists 
have  known  that  the  weak  point  in 
modem  business  practice  is  the  han- 
dling of  labor.  A  successful  manufac- 
turer will  go  to  any  extreme  of  trouble 
to  determine  the  qualities  of  the  vari- 
ous materials  and  fuels  he  may  use.  He 
knows  exactly  how  much  he  might 
gain  or  lose  by  substituting  fuel  oil  for 
coal,  electric  lighting  for  gas.  He 
knows  exactly  when  the  shiftings  of 
material  prices  and  the  prices  of  fin- 
ished products  make  it  desirable  for 
him  to  put  a  little  more  cotton  into  his 
fabrics  and  a  little  less  wool,  or  vice 
versa.  He  has  calculated  with  the  ut- 
most nicety  the  relative  advantages  of 
selling  at  low  prices  for  cash  or  at 
higher  prices  on  time.  In  short,  the 
modern  business  man  is  miraculously 
clever  in  handling  the  material  and  fi- 
nancial elements  in  his  calculations. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  personal  ele- 
ment, his  fingers  are  all  thumbs.  For 
years  he  will  maintain  conditions  of 
employment  such  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant coming  and  going  of  laborers, 
though  common  sense  admonishes  him 
that  only  the  laborer  who  remains 
month  after  month  yields  profits. 
When  men  can  do  more  work,  week  in, 
week  out,  on  an  ei^ht-hour  schedule 
than  on  one  of  ten  hours — an  exceed- 


ingly frequent  case — you  would  think 
the  employer  would  find  it  out.  Not 
so ;  he  has  to  be  driven  to  it  by  law  or 
by  trade  unionism,  and  he  is  as  much 
astonished  to  find^  that  he  has  gained 
by  the  change  as  though  there  were  not 
recorded  thousands .  and  thousands  of 
similar  gains  forced  upon  other  em- 
ployers. When  men  will- do  twice  as 
much  work  on  three  dollars  a  day  as 
on  two,  the  employer  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  find  it  out  and  beg  his  men  to 
accept  higher  wages.  He  never  does. 
He  has  to  b£  bullied  into  raising  wages 
even  to  his  own  advantage,  although 
there  are  bulky  books  by  men  of  his 
own  class  filled  with  instances  of  the 
economy  of  high  wages.  For  this  in- 
eptitude of  competent  men  in  the  han- 
dling of  labor,  nothing  is  more  respons- 
ible than  the  disposition  among  busi- 
ness men  to  regard  labor  as  a  commod- 
ity, like  any  other.  But  this  is  also  the 
disposition  of  economic  theory.  The 
results  are  no  more  satisfactory  in  the- 
ory than  in  practice. 

But  graat  the  unemployment  We, 
the  people  of  America,  decree  that  we 
will  have  do  industry,  iwe  will  permit 
no  employment,  except  at  living  wages 
for  all  classes  of  normally  employed 
workers.  We  discover  that  we  have 
not  enough  jobs,  under  the  imposed 
conditions,  to  go  around.  Unemploy- 
ment emerges  everywhere  throughout 
our  industrial  system,  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do  in  tlie  way  of  rearranging  our 
labor  forces.  Is  this  the  final  outcome 
of  our  endeavors?  By  no  means.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  of  our  labor  problems, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  effects 
upon  future  labor  supply,  especially 
upon  immigration.  By  Professor  Taus- 
sig's own  admission,  the  root  of  the  evil 
of  underpayment  of  unskilled  labor, 
and  of  women*s  labor  specifically,  is 
immigration.  Immigrants  and  the 
children  of  immigrants  make  up  the 
mass  of  those  most  cruelly  sweated. 
Now,  if  we  allow  no  employment  ex- 
cept at  living  wages,  and  already  have 
more  laborers  on  the  ground  than  we 
can  employ  at  such  wages,  how  many 
immigrants  shall  we  have?  Only  those 
can  come  who  are  efficient  PPf>V^A  to 
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take  living-wage  jobs  away  from  per- 
sons already  here  and  eagerly  seeking 
them.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible. 
A  nation-wide  living  wage  might  at 
first  produce  unemployment,  but  in  the 
long  run,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
check  it  would  give  to  immigration,  the 
slack  would  be  taken  up  by  the  natural 
development  of  industry.  We  should 
have  everybody  employed  at  living 
wages.  Possibly  our  population  might 
not  be  quite  so  great,  but  a  smaller 
population  living  in  health  and  decency 
is  worth  more  than  a  greater  popula- 
tion exploited  and  miserable.  Why  is 
it  that  Professor  Taussig,  after  formal- 
ly stating  his  acceptance  of  the  supe- 
rior importance  of  long-run  effects, 
leaves  out  of  account  entirely  the  effect 
of  the  minimum  wage  in  controlling 
the  supply  of  labor?  Because  the  eco- 
nomic theory  which  he  is  presenting  is 
essentially  static.  It  assumes  out  of 
existence  changes  in  supply  of  labor 
along  with  so  many  other  vital  matters 
that  stubbornly  exist  nevertheless. 

We  have  no  early  prospect  of  nation- 
WiAe  minimum  wage  law^.  State  laws 
we  have,  and  there  is  no  economic  rea- 
son, save  in  a  theory  built  upon  as- 
sumptions contrary  to  fact,  why  they 
should  not  be  both  successful  and  salu- 
tary. The  newer  states  are  as  yet  prac- 
tically without  slums,  sweat-shops,  fac- 
tory populations  ground  down  into 
misery.  Through  minimum  wage  laws 
they  can  keep  such  evils  from  ever  get- 
ting root.  Every  manufacturer  who 
has  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  an 
establishment  in  such  a  state  will  have 
to  calculate  on  whether  he  can  pay  the 
state  minimum.  Every  worker  who 
contemplates  removal  to  such  a  state 
wfll  have  to  calculate  on  whether  he 
can  earn  the  minimum  wage.  The  in- 
efficient employer  who  lives  by  grace 
of  starvation  wages,  the  inefficient 
worker  who  thankfully  accepts  crumbs, 
will  avoid  such  a  stat$.  Development 
of  industry  may  therefore  be  slower ;  it 
will  certamly  be  sounder.  It  will  not 
be  less  in  the  long  run,  for  in  the  long 
run  efficency  is  cheap. 

Pennsylvania  had  21,839  employes 
mjured  in  January. 


COINS  AND  THEIR  DEVICES. 

The  invention  of  coins  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  about 
700  B.  C.  At  first  these  were  mere 
lumps  of  metal  of  ascertained  weight, 
bearing  on  one  side  a  simple  device, 
such  as  the  head  or  forepart  of  a  bull, 
and  on  the  other  the  impress,  in  incuse 
form,  of  the  punch  that  held  the  lump 
of  metal  in  place  while  the  necessary 
blows  were  struck.  In  course  of  time 
the  preparation  of  the  dies  so  much  im- 
proved, that  devices  of  the  highest  ar- 
tistic merit  were  impressed  on  the  coins 
of  gold,  silver  and  bronze. 

The  lion,  stag,  bull,  bear  and  most  of 
the  animals  of  modem  heraldry  find  a 
place  on  the  Old  World  coins.  The 
eagle  (sometimes  with  the  fulmen  or 
thunderbolt)  was  a  very  favorite  sym- 
bol of  the  lightning-given  Zeus,  and 
finds  a  place  on  the  ancient  coins  of 
Agrigentum,  and  later  on  those  of 
Alexandria.  The  eagle  came  in  after 
days  to  represent  the  might  of  Rome. 

In  addition  to  natural  objects,  how- 
ever symbolical,  the  ancients  repre- 
sented on  their  coins  bulls  with  human 
heads,  the  sphinx,  griffin,  chimaera, 
centaur,  and  other  creatures  not  known 
to  present-day  zoology.  In  addition  to 
types  of  coins  si^ifying  the  local  deity, 
others  had  chariots  and  other  devices 
connected  with  the  games  and  festivals 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients. Of  a  more  heraldic  character 
are  the  signs  on  ancient  coins  repre- 
senting by  a  well-known  attribute 
some  idea  or  personage,  the  whole  of 
which  is  not  represented;  thus,  the 
thjmderbolt  is  the  sign  or  symbol  of 
Zeus,  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  the  bow  of 
Artemis,  the  owl  of  Athena. 

Coins  of  most  of  the  modem  nations 
bear  upon  them  the  faces  of  their 
rulers.  In  the  United  States  each  coin 
has  an  emblem  6f  liberty,  representing 
the  American  Goddess  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, or  displaying  her  profile.  The 
first  coins  struck  after  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Union  bore  the  face  of 
George  Washington,  "father  of  his 
country."  General  Washington  disap- 
proved of  t  h  e  custom,  a  n  d  it  was 
dropped.    It  has  rwarterd  b^aUtlg«d, 
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and  probably  never  will  be.  Portraits 
of  prominent  Americans  appear  upon 
postage  stamps,  internal  revenue 
stamps,  and  paper  money,  but  never  on 
coins.  And  it  has  been  the  custom, 
considered  a  wise  one,  to  use  no  por- 
traits of  live  men  even  on  the  currency 
and  the  stamps.  In  the  United  States 
the  law  requires  that  the  design  shall 
not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in 
twenty-five  years,  that  on  each  coin 
shall  appear  an  emblem  of  liberty,  the 
year  of  its  coinage,  and  the  words  *'E 
Pluribus  Unum."  After  those  require- 
ments are  fulfilled,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  do  as  he  pleases 
with  the  design. 

The  first  North  American  coinage  of 
any  sort  was  the  "hogge  money"  of  the 
Bermudas,  so  called  from  the  represen- 
tation of  a  hog  upon  the  coins.  The 
first  coinage  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  was  struck  in  Massachusetts  in 
1652.  Mr.  Hull,  the  mint  master,  kept 
the  same  date  going  for  thirty  years, 
and  as  he  received  one  shilling  out  of 
every  twenty  he  made,  he  became  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  Maryland  had  issued  a 
"pine  tree''  shilling  in  1650,  but  the  die 
was  prepared  in  England,  and  some  of 
the  coins  brought  over  here. 

Coins  were  issued  at  one  time  or  an- 
other by  all  the  thirteen  original  states 
as  well  as  by  Vermont  and  Kentucky, 
the  first  two  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  Kentuckv  one-cent  piece 
had  on  one  side  a  hand  holding  a  scroll 
inscribed  *'Our  cause  is  just,"  and 
around  it  the  legend  "Unanimity  is 
the  strength  of  society."  On  the  re- 
verse side  is  a  triangular  pyramid  of 
fifteen  stars  united  by  rings,  each  star 
bearing  the  initial  of  a  state,  Kentucky 
being  at  the  apex,  with  the  legend  "E 
Pluribus  Unum." 

Coins  had  been  minted  for  the  fed- 
eral government  by  a  contractor  before 
the  Philadelphia  mint  was  built.  The 
first  was  a  copper  coin  bearing  on  one 
side  thirteen  circles,  linked  together,  a 
small  circle  in  the  middle  with  the 
words  "United  States"  around  it,  and 
in  the  center  the  words,  "We  are  One." 
On  the  other  side  was  a  dial  with  the 
hours  marked,  a  meridian  sun  above 


with  the  word  "fugio"  on  Ofit  side  and 
the  date,  "1787,"  Km  the  other,  and  be- 
low the  dia^  the  words,  "Mind  Your 
Business."  Prior  to  this,  in  the  year 
1783,  under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, had  appeared  the  coins  with  the 
bust  of  Washington  in  military  dress 
and  the  legend,  "Washington  and  Ii^ 
dependence."  This  coin  was  not  op- 
posed by  the  general,'  but  in  1792  the 
appearance  of  the  words,  "Washington, 
President,"  on  the  coins,  with  a  classi- 
cal undraped  bust  of  the  President  him- 
self, offended  the  modesty  of  the  great 
American,  and  he  stopped  it. 

The  first  mint  was  provided  for  in  a 
bill  which  President  Washington 
signed  on  April  2,  1792,  and  it  was 
erected  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year  on 
Seventh  street,  near  Arch,  pn  the  site 
of  an  old  distillery.  It  was  used  as  a 
mint  for  forty  years.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  many  branch  mints 
were  prohibited  from  coining  money, 
private  individuals  were  permitted  to 
coin  gold  and  silver.  The  coins  they 
issued,  however,  had  to  be  assayed  by 
the  federal  mint  authorities. 

In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  the  gold  mines  were  of  great  im- 
portance before  the  California  discov- 
eries of  1847,  private  mints  were  estab- 
lished on  a  large  scale,  and  one  in 
North  Carolina  coined  several  million 
dollars  of  gold,  althou^^h  there  was  a 
United  States  mint  at  Charlotte,  eighty 
miles  a-way.  In  1851  there  were  twen- 
ty-seven different  kinds  of  gfold  coins 
issued  from  fifteen  private  mints.  At 
that  time  the  California  mints  were  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  one  of  the  curious* 
products  being  a  dollar  octagonal  coin. 
Nearly  all  of  the  coinage  of  3ie  private 
mints  has  been  recoined  at  the^  govern- 
ment mints,  and  only  a  few  pieces  are 
now  to  be  found  outside  of  numis- 
matists* collections. — Express  Gazette. 


True  Pity. 

Hostess — ^Doesn't  it  seem  a  shame, 
Mr.  Jones,  that  this  poor  little  lamb 
should  have  to  die  for  us? 

Mr.  Jones — ^Ah,  yes,  indeed!  It  b 
rather  tough.— Ideas.  .     ,.,.,,,,^ 
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ARBITRATION  OF  LABOR  CONTROVERSIES. 


Following  a  period  when  combina- 
tions of  employes  attempted,  by  wide- 
spread strikes,  to  enforce  terms  of 
service  more  satisfactory  to  them,  a  de- 
termined effort  was  made  through  leg- 
islation to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
further  interruptions  to  business. 
These  plans  followed  the  only  known 
methods  thus  far  devised  for  the  ad- 
justment of  differences,  which  was 
through  the  machinery  of  a  court  of  in- 
vestigation or  arbitration  to  which  such 
difficulties  might  be  appealed  and  ad- 
justed. 

While  labor  differences  remained 
local  in  their  scope  not  much  general 
attention  was  given  to  their  adjust- 
ment by  localities  not  so  affected ;  each 
ont  was  quite  satisfied  to  let  those  di- 
rectly interested  fight  it  out  and  make 
their  own  peace  terms  so  long  as  their 
differences  did  not  affect  any  one  out- 
side of  their  immediate  influence,  but 
when  several  localities  were  affected  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  difference  in 
sentiment  which  united  in  a  demand 
that  such  controversies  be  limited  in 
some  manner  or  another  so  that  the 
public  be  not  inconvenienced  through 
interrupted  service. 

Inasmuch  as  legislation^  has  not  dis- 
covered a  way  whereby  a  hard  and  fast 
arbitration  law  can  be  applied  to  labor 
in  general,  it  has  combined  its  strength 
on  the  one  class  of  labor,  railway,  it 
believes  it  has  the  right  to  control  by 
law  and  directed  all  of  its  energies  to- 
ward the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
will  compel  interstate  railroad  trans- 
portation employes  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  a  court  of  arbitration  and 
accept  the  judgment  of  that  court  for 
the  period  provided  by  the  statute. 

Opinion  on  the  advisability  of  this 
subject  has  varied  from  time  to  time 
as  each  side  of  the  question  interested 
has  changed  position  due  to  industrial 
conditions  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.    When  times  were  exception- 


ally good  and  employes  not  so  many, 
the  employer  has  been  the  steadfast 
friend  of  arbitration,  or  anything  else 
that  would  insure  continuous  service, 
but  when  business  conditions  were  re- 
versed he  was  opposed  to  everything  of 
the  kind,  and  "had  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate." The  organizations  of  employes, 
to  some  extent,  followed  this  same  line 
of  decision  although  there  have  been 
times  when  they  yielded  to  arbitration 
on  the  request  of  the  employers  when 
business  conditions  gave  fair  assurance 
that  they  could  win  a  strike  if  they  left 
the  service.  But,  on  other  occasions, 
they  have  been  quite  determined  not  to 
yield  to  arbitration;  in  justice  to  the 
organizations  it  can  be  said  their  de- 
cision was  based  on  unequal  and  im- 
possible terms  proposed  by  their  em- 
ployers. This  was  the  fact  in  the  latest 
general  wage  movement,  that  led  to 
the  refusal  of  the  railroad  employes  to 
arbitrate.  They,  however,  accepted  the 
Adamson  Law  as  a  partial  concession 
of  their  demands  and  in  deference  to 
public  opinion  that  "there  should  not  be 
a  country-wide  strike."  Say  what  we 
may  to  the  contrary,  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  injustice  of  the  arbitration 
pretense  of  the  railroads,  there  is  a  re- 
gard for  public  opinion  that  leads  men 
to  hesitate  to  fly  in  the  face  of  it.  This 
applied  with  particular  force  in  the 
shorter  work-day  movement  because  it 
was  believed  that  public  opinion  forced 
the  passage  of  the  law  and  it  was  also 
believed  that  public  opinion  would  en- 
force it.  But  public  opinion,  having 
gained  a  stay  of  proceedings,  rested  its 
case  and  the  law  is  not  accepted  by  the 
railroads. 

To  judge  from  the  after  effects  in 
this  instance,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  railway  employes  in  making 
themselves  believe  they  had  public  sym- 
pathy with  them  because  they  did  so. 
For  the  most  part  it  was,  and  is,  with 
the  railroads,  not  because  they  were 
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right  in  their  representations  or  their 
demand  to  arbitrate  on  their  own  terms, 
but  because  the  public  did  not  want  to 
be  inconvenienced  by  a  strike  ^nd  fur- 
ther because  it  was  not  personally  in- 
terested in  the  general  welfare  of  rail- 
way employes,  at  the  price  of  its  own 
ii. convenience  and  discomfort 

Public  <^inion  never  analyzed  the 
merits  of  the  controversy;  it  decided 
what  it  wanted  and  declared  itself  ac- 
cordingly. The  railroads  had  the  right 
idea  when  they  put  their  case  up  for 
public  judgment  and  appealed  to  public 
selfishness  through  threatened  increase 
in  the  costs  of  living.  The  public  right 
to  continued  service,  "exceptional 
wages  paid,  little  actual  service  re- 
quired frwn  the  employes,"  and  their 
refusal  to  allow  the  public  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  the  railroads  and 
their  men,  carried  a  direct  appeal  to 
peisonal  interest  and,  as  a  result,  public 
opinion  for  the  most  part  was,  and  is, 
with  the  railroads.  As  the  resu!t,  rail- 
road employes  are  condemned  for  their 
refusal  to  meet  their  emplo)rers  half- 
way and  the  public  mind  is  well  inclined 
to  force  them  to  submit  their  differences 
to  either  investigation  or  arbitration. 
All  of  which  leads  the  writer  to  express 
the  opinion,  wholly  personal,  that  if  the 
railroad  or  other  labor  organizations 
really  desire  to  accomplish  anything 
worth  while,  they  will  not  regard  public 
opinion  above  their  own;  they  will  in- 
sist that  their  welfare  is  of  paramount 
importance  and  it  is  entirely  within 
their  rights  to  act  accordingly.  To  hope 
to  win  public  approval  to  any  proposi- 
tion that  promises  to  inconvenience  it 
even  temporarily,  carries  with  it  more 
of  hope  than  reasonable  escpectation. 
Practically  speaking,  it  can  not  be  done. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  interested  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  with 
its  southwest  strike  of  1885.  Follow- 
ing this  strike,  which  was  most  bitterly 
contested.  Congress  tried  its  hand  at 
arbitration  l^slation  and   from   the 


records  of  that  year  we  find  that  a  bill 
was  offered  with  that  purpose  in  view. 
The  first  proposition  presented  was  of  a 
compulsory  nature,  which  did  not  get 
far.  It  was  followed  by  another  bill 
that  favored  voluntary  submission  of 
such  differences  by  written  agreement 
of  both  parties,  but  the  bill  did  not  pass, 
although  a  similar  measure  did  pass  in 
1888.  The  original  act  of  1888  has 
been  the  basis  for  the  enactments  of 
like  character  since  that  time,  although 
the  original  law  never  saw  service. 

The  Congressional  debates  on  the 
bill  in  1886  were  quite  similar  to  those 
of  the  present  and  carried  the  same  ob- 
jections to  enforced  service  that  are 
voiced  today.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  President  Cleveland  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  covering  this  same 
subject  The  message  is  herewith 
given: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

The  Constitution  imposes  upon  the 
President  the  duty  of  recommending  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  from 
time  to  time  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient 

I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  immediately  and  thought- 
fully meeting  the  problem  which  recent 
events  and  a  present  condition  have 
thrust  upon  us,  involving  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  arising  between  our 
laboring-men  and  their  employers,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress legislation  upon  this  serious  and 
pressing  subject 

Under  our  form  of  government  the 
value  of  labor  as  an  element  of  national 
prosperity  should  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized, and  the  welfare  of  the  laboring- 
man  should  be  regarded  as  especially 
entitled  to  legislative  care.  In  a  country 
which  offers  %o  all  its  citizens  the  high- 
est attainment  of  social  and  political 
distinction  its  working-men  can  not 
justly  or  safely  be  considered  as  irre- 
vocably consigned  to  the  limits  of  a 
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dass  and  entitied  to  no  attention  and 
allowed  no  protest  against  neglect. 

The  laboring-man,  bearing  in  his 
hand  an  indispensable  contribution  to 
our  growth  and  progress,  may  well  in- 
sist, with  manly  courage  and  as  a  right, 
upon  the  same  recognition  from  those 
who  make  our  laws  as  is  accorded  to 
any  other  citizen  having  a  valuable  in- 
terest in  charge;  and  his  reasonable  de- 
mands should  be  met  in  such  a  spirit  of 
appreciation  and  fairness  as  to  induce  a 
contented  and  patriotic  co-operation  in 
the  achievement  of  a  grand  national 
destiny. 

While  the  real  interests  of  labor  are 
not  promoted  by  a  resort  to  threats  and 
violent  manifestations,  and  while  those 
who  under  the  pretext  of  an  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  labor  wantonly  attack 
the  rights  of  capital,  and  for  selfish 
purposes  or  the  love  of  disorder  sow 
seeds  of  violence  and  discontent,  should 
neither  be  encouraged  nor  conciliated, 
all  legislation  on  the  subject  should  be 
calmly  and  deliberately  undertaken, 
with  no  purpose  of  satisfying  unreason- 
able demands  or  gaining  partisan  ad- 
vantage. 

The  present  condition  of  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  discontent  of  the 
en^loyed  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  grasping  and  heedless  exactions  of 
employers  and  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  capital  as  an  object  of 
governmental  attention.  It  must  also 
be  conceded  that  the  laboring-men  are 
not  always  careful  to  avoid  causeless 
and  unjustifiable  disturbance. 

Though  the  importance  of  a  better 
accord  between  these  interests  is  ap- 
parent, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  effort  in  that  direction  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  be  greatly  lim- 
ited by  constitutional  restrictions. 
There  are  many  grievances  whidi  leg- 
islation by  Congress  can  not  redress, 
and  many  conditions  which  can  not  by 
such  means  be  reformed. 


I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  tmder  Federal  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  disturbancea 
which  so  often  arise  from  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  the  employed,  and 
which  at  times  seriously  threaten  the 
business  interests  of  the  country;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  proper  theory  upon 
which  to  proceed  is  that  of  voluntary 
arbitration  asi  the  means  of  settling 
these  difficulties. 

But  I  suggest  tliat  instead  of  arbitra- 
tion chosen  in  the  heat  of  conflicting 
claims,  and  after  each  dispute  shall 
arise,  there  be  created  a  commission  of 
labor,  consisting  of  three  members, 
who  shall  be  regular  officers  of  the 
government,  charged  among  other 
duties  with  the  consideration  and-  set- 
tlement, when  possible,  of  all  controv- 
ersies between  labor  and  capital. 

A  commission  thus  organized  would 
have  an  advantage  of  being  a  stable 
body,  and  its  members,  as  they  gained 
experience,  would  constantly  improve 
in  their  ability  to  deal  intelligently  and 
usefully  with  the  questions  which  might 
be  submitted  to  them.  If  arbitrators 
are  chosen  for  temporary  service  as 
each  case  of  dispute  arises,  experience 
and  familiarity  with  much  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  question  will  be  lacking, 
extreme  partisanship  and  bias  will  be 
the  qualifications  sought  on  either  side, 
and  frequent  complaints  of  unfairness 
and  partiality  will  be  inevitable.  TTie 
imposition  upon  a  Federal  court  of  a 
duty  so  foreign  to  the  judicial  function 
as  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator  in  such 
cases  is  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety. 

The  establishment  by  Federal  au- 
thority of  such  a  bureau  would  be  a 
just  and  sensible  recognition  of  the 
value  of  labor,  and  of  its  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  departments  of  the 
government.  So  far  as  its  ccMiciliatory 
offices  shall  have  relation  to  disturb- 
ances which  interfere  with  transit  and 
commerce  between  the  states,  its  exist- 
ence would  be  just^^d  un^er  Apj)rRyi- 
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sions  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  the 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  states."  And  in  the 
frequent  disputes  between  the  laboring- 
men  and  their  employers,  of  less  extent, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  are  con- 
fined within  state  limits  and  threaten 
domestic  violence,  the  interposition  of 
such  a  commission  might  be  tendered 
upon  the  application  of  the  legislature 
or  executive  of  a  state,  under  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  requires  the 
general  government  to  "protect"  each  of 
the  states  "again  domestic  violence." 

If  such  a  commission  were  fairly  or- 
ganized the  risk  of  a  loss  of  popular 
support  and  sympathy  resulting  from  a 
refusal  to  submit  to  so  peaceful  an  in- 
strumentality would  constrain  both 
parties  to  such  disputes  to  invcdce  its  in- 
terference and  abide  by  its  decisions. 
rrhere  would  also  be  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  very  existence  of  such  an 
agency  would  invite  application  to  it 
for  advice  and  counsel,  frequently  re- 
sulting in  the  avoidance  of  contention 
and  misunderstanding. 

If  the  usefulness  of  such  a  commis- 
sion is  doubted  because  it  might  lack 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  much 
encouragement  is  derived  from  the 
conceded  good  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  railroad  commissions 
which  have  been  organized  in  many  of 
the  states,  which,  having  little  more 
than  advisory  power,  have  exerted  a 
most  salutary  influence  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  conflicting 
interests. 

In  July,  1884,  by  a  law  of  Congress, 
a  Bureau  of  Labor  was  established  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  who  is  required  to  collect  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  labor,  its  re- 
lations to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and 
women,  and  the  means  of  prcxnoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual  and 
moral  prosperity. 


The  commission  which  I  suggest 
could  easily  be  ingrafted  upon  the 
bureau  thus  already  organized  by  the 
addition  of  two  more  commissioners, 
and  by  supplementing  the  duties  now 
imposed  upon  it  by  such  other  powers 
and  functions  as  would  permit  the  com- 
missioners to  act  as  arbitrators  when 
necessary  between  labor  and  capital, 
under  such  limitations  and  upon  such 
occasions  as  should  be  deemed  proper 
and  useful. 

Power  should  also  be  distinctly  con- 
ferred upon  this  bureau  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  all  disputes  as  they  occur, 
whether  submitted  for  arbitration  or 
not,  so  that  information  may  alwa)rs  be 
at  hand  to  aid  legislation  on  the  subject 
when  necessary  and  desirable. 

Grover  Cleveland. 
Executive  Mansion, 

April  22, 1886. 

The  special  message  of  President 
Cleveland  does  not  differ  materially 
from  much  of  the  thought  of  the  times, 
particularly  wherein  they  declare  for 
investigation  and  information  that 
could  be  used  to  adjust  industrial  dis- 
putes of  a  like  nature  as  they  arise  from 
time  to  time.  The  American  people, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  have  be- 
come voluntary  victims  of  investiga- 
tions and  informations  that  in  the  main 
do  not  serve  to  settle  much  of  anything 
but  the  demand  is  always  popular,  prin- 
cipally, we  take  it,  for  the  reason  that 
for  the  time  it  holds  the  subjects  under 
investigation  in  abeyance,  and  thereby 
postpones  inconvenience  and  discwn- 
fort  for  those  not  directly  interested  in 
an  adjustment  of  the  issue. — ^The  Rail- 
road Trainman. 


Increased  wage  to  lumberjacks  and 
other  woodworkers  is  proving  a  de- 
cided hatidicap  to  recruiting  in  the 
north  of  Canada. 


Many  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  give  preference  to  returned 
soldiers  in  filling  vacandA. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


In  the  rapid  spread  of  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try the  fact  is  often  overlooked  that 
many  of  the  laws  adopted  are  far  less 
comprehensive  than  their  mere  titled 
would  indicate.  Because  35  States  and 
territories,  with  some  76  per  cent  of  the 
employed  population,  have  adopted 
such  laws  it  is  frequently  assumed  that 
a  similar  proportion  of  the  wage  work- 
ers of  the  country  are  now  fully  and 
properly  insured  against  the  loss  and 
suflFering  of  industnal  accidents.  That 
this  is  not  true  is  emphasized  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  203  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, entitled  ''Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion in  the  Unijted  States  and  Foreign 
Countries." 

The  Bulletin  presents  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  principal  features  of  the 
various  State  compensation  laws.  The 
comparison  brings  out  most  striking 
differences,  particularly  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  workers  covered  and  the 
scale  of  compensation  benefits.  No 
State  compensation  act  covers  all  em- 
ployes. In  the  first  place  most  of  the 
acts  are  elective.  Employers  who  do 
not  accept  are  penalized  but  in  spite  of 
this  there  are  always  a  number  who  re- 
fuse to  elect.  In  the  second  place,  all 
of  the  acts  purposely  exclude  certain 
classes  of  employes.  Thus,  agricultural 
workers,  domestic  servants  and  casual 
employes  are  almost  everjrwhere  ex- 
cluded. Also  there-  is  an  important 
group  of  acts  which  apply  only  to  a  list 
of  employments  declared  to  be  especial- 
ly hazardous,  although  in  practice  they 
may  be  no  more  hazardous  than*  others 
not  included.  Again,  a  considerable 
number  of  acts  apply  only  to  employers 
having  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
employes,  the  minimum  being  in  one 
case  as  high  as  11. 

The  result  of  these  limitations  and 
exclusions  is  to  restrict  the  benefits  of 
compensation  very  often  to  only  a 
rather  small  fraction  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  workers.  The  Bulletin  makes  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  proportion  cov- 
ers in  each  State,  the  estimate  being 


based  on  the  liberal  assumption  that 
ejection  has  been  made  by  all  employ- 
ers affected  in  States  having  elective 
laws.  In  only  two  instances.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Hawaii,  do  the  acts  include  at 
best  as  many  as  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
workers  and  only  7  States  cover  80  per 
cent  or  over.  One  covers  less  than  20 
per  cent  and  9  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Similarly  striking  are  the  differences 
between  the  several  acts  as  regards  the 
benefits  paid  in  case  of  injury.  A  few 
extreme  instances  may  be  cited.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  fatal  injury  occurring  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  the  widow  and 
children  njay  receive  in  total  as  much 
as  $13,480,  whereas  in  Vermont  the 
maximum  would  be  $1,830  and  under 
the  Oklahoma  act  no  benefits  at  all  are 
paid  in  case  of  death.  For  loss  of  a 
hand  the  Alaska  act  may  pay  as  much 
as  $2,640,  while  the  maximum  for  the 
same  injury  in  Colorado  is  but  $780. 
Again,  in  Oregon  and  Porto  Rico  cash 
benefits  are  p^^d  for  injuries  of  no  mat- 
ter how  brief  duration,  whereas  in  Col- 
orado no  cash  benefits  are  paid  for  dis- 
abilities of  less  than  3  weeks.  Further, 
Washington  and  Wyoming,  at  one  ex- 
treme, make  no  provision  for  medical 
service,  this  extreme  falling  entirely  on 
the  worker,  whereas,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, several  States,  as  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  California,  may  pay 
for  all  necessary  medical  and  hospital 
service,  without  limit  as  to  time  or 
amotlnt. 

The  words  "accident"  and  "injury" 
have  different  meanings  in  different 
places.  Generally  spesScing,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  limit  compensation  to 
accidental  injuries  in  the  strict  sense. 
There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to 
broaden  the  term  so  as  to  take  in  the 
more  subtle  injury  of  occupational  dis- 
ease, such  as  lead  poisoning,  wood  al- 
cohol blindness  and  anthrax.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  only  State  in  which  this 
has  been  regularly  done  and  approved 
of  by  both  the  administering  board  and 
the  courts.  But  the  California  act  was 
recently  amended  so  as  to  include  occu- 
pational diseases  gn^^i^^i^g^gl^ 
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States  the  commissions  have  so  inter- 
preted the  law  only  to  be  overruled  by 
the  courts. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  practically 
all  of  the  State  compensation  acts  now 
in  force  need  enlarging  and  liberalizing 
before  they  can  be  regarded  as  furnish- 
ing adequate  protection  to  the  whole 
body  of  wage  earners.  This,  the  Bulle- 
tin points  out,  has  been  a  general  ten- 
dency of  recent  amendments.  In  no 
case  has  a  compensation  system  once 
introduced  been  repealed.  But  in  a 
number  of  instances  inferior  acts  have 
been  superseded  by  better  ones  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  courts  have  held 
particular  acts  unconstitutional  the 
States  affected  have  proceeded  to  enact 
new  laws  that  would  meet  the  neces- 
sary legal  tests  and,  if  no  other  way  of- 
fered, the  constitutions  have  been 
amended. 

At  the  beginning  of  1917  there  were 
35  compensation  laws  in  effect  in  the 
United  States,  including  those  of 
Hawaii,  Alaska  and   Porto   Rico,  but 


not  including  the  new  Federal  act  of 
1916,  which  was  not  yet  in  operation, 
due  to  delay  in  the  appointment  and 
confirmation  of  the  commission.  Of  the 
17  non-compensation  States,  10  are  in  a 
single  group  of  southern  and  south 
central  States — Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Geofgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri.  ^  The  other  7  are 
the  two  Dakotas ;  the  three  mountain 
States  of  Idaho,  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico, Delaware  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  several  of  these,  investigat- 
ing commissions  are  now  at  work  and 
in  some  it  is  probable  that  compensa- 
tion acts  will  be  adopted  at  the  current 
sessions  of  their  legislatures. 

In  addition  to  reproducing  in  full  the 
text  of  the  American  laws  now  in  force 
the  Bulletin  summarizes  the  importat 
features  of  the  laws  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  also  presents  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  various  administrative  com- 
missions. 


MOTHER'S  PENSIONS  AND  WHAT  THEY  MEAN. 
By  Otto  McFeely. 


Why  not  make  society  responsible 
for  the  care  of  every  child,  just  as  it  has 
been  made  responsible,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  education  of  every 
child? 

Why  not  place  every  child,  at  birth, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  public 
school  system,  which  shall  see  that  the 
child  not  only  secures  an  education, 
but  that  it  is  brought  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  it  to  later  benefit  by 
such  an  education? 

In  other  words,  why  not  establish  a 
universal  mothers'  pension  system 
which  will  result  in  every  child,  regard- 
less of  its  station  at  birth,  getting  a  fair 
start  in  the  world  ? 

That  is  the  somewhat  pretentious 
idea  that  Judge  Henry  Neil,  known  all 
over  the  United  States  as  the  father  of 
the  mothers'  pensions,  would  like  to  see 
worked  out. 

Judge  Neil  is  a  Chicagoan,  a  Judge  in 
Cook  County.  In  the  course  of  his 
works   he   met   with   many    instances 


where  the  children  were  taken  from  the 
care  of  their  mothers  who,  with  a  little 
assistance,  would  have  been  much 
more  able  to  care  for  them  than  any 
"charitable"  institutions. 

Judge  Neil  started  his  campaigfn  for 
mothers'  pensions  in  1911.  Since  that 
time  he  has  visited  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  in  the  interests  of  the 
mothers'  pension  idea.  The  mothers' 
pension  idea  has  been  adopted  in  27 
States  today,  and  Judge  Neil  believes 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  have  spread 
to  every  State  inthe  Union. 

Judge  Neil  doesn't  intend  to  be  so- 
cialistic in  his  idea  of  having  the  public 
school  system  made  responsible  for  the 
care  of  every  child.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve the  idea  any  more  revolutionary 
than  the  public  scho9l  idea  itself  was 
when  it  was  first  advanced. 

**The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
mothers'  pension  idea  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  principle  the  public  schools 
operate  upon  now,"  says  Judge  Neil. 
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"The  free  public  schools  are  operated 
at  public  expense.  We  spend  more 
money  collected  by  tax  for  the  public 
schools  than  for  any  other  purpose  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  A 
community  is  now  largely  rated  as  to 
the  desirability  of  living  in  the  com- 
munity upon  the  efficiency  of  its  free 
public  school.  The  public  schools  are 
not  supported  by  begging ;  they  are  not 
supported  by  charity,  and  when  you  go 
to  a  free  public  school  you  do  not  feel 
that  you  are  a  charity  subject,  although 
you  are  accepting  an  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  at  large. 

"The  public  schools  are  not  operated 
as  a  matter  of  sympathy  or  as  an  ob- 
ject of  charity.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  free  public  schools 
are  maintained  is  that  the  person  who 
has  the  greatest  amount  of  property 
requires  the  greatest  amount  of  protec- 
tion for  his  property. 

"We  educate  our  children  so  that 
they  will  learn  not  to  destroy  property, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  We 
have  found  that  the  child,  grown  up  il- 
literate, becomes  a  menace  to  Hfe,  a 
destroyer  of  property  and  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  community. 

"Now,  we  have  also  found  out  that 
children  who  are  outraged  by  being  taken 
away  from  their  own  parents  show  the 
results  of  that  outrage  ia  adult  life,  and 
that  they  do  not  in  adult  life  have  the 
same  respect  for  the  property  of  others 
that  normally  cared  for  children  do. 
We  have  found  out  that  children  raised 
in  institutions,  when  they  have  become 
adults,  do  not  have  the  love  of  home  to 
the  same  amount  as  children  raised  by 
their  own  parents  in  their  own  homes. 

"We  have  found  that  children  raised 
in  institutions,  when  they  become 
adults,  marry,  and  when  the  pressure 
to  support  children  becomes  strong 
they  desert  these  children. 

"Because  of  these  things  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  if  the  taxpayer  has 
to  hire  some  person  to  take  care  of  the 
dependent  children,  it  is  better  to  hire 
that  child's  own  mother  than  any  other 
person. 

"That's  what. we  are  trying  to  do 
through  the  mothers'  pensions.  We  are 


trying  to  secure  for  every  child,  as  near 
as  possible,  a  home  development  rather 
than  an  institutional  development. 

"In  1898  most  of  the  Northern  States 
adopted  Juvenile  Court  laws.  The  laws 
provided  that  the  Juvenile  Courts  could 
take  the  children  away  from  the  par- 
ents when  the  parents  were  not  giving 
the  children  'proper  care.' 

"Through  the  operation  of  these 
laws  it  became  the  practice  in  many 
States  to  take  the  children  away  from 
the  parents  when  they  were  unable  to 
properly  provide  for  them,  often  in 
cases  where  poverty  was  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  such  action. 

"In  the  first  part  of  January,  1911,  I 
went  into  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Chi- 
cago. I  saw  the  first  case  tried  under 
this  Juvenile  Court  law. 

"There  was  a  mother  with  five  chil- 
dren ;  the  mother  was  so  weak  physical- 
ly she  could  not  stand,  the  children 
were  clinging  around  her  skirts. 

"The  testimony  was  that  the  father 
had  died  three  years  before ;  the  moth- 
er, a  good  woman,  had  gone  out  wash- 
ing for  three  years  in  an  attempt  to 
support  her  children;  the  excessive 
work  had  broken  down  her  health ;  she 
was  unable  to  earn  more  money;  the 
landlord  ordered  her  to  move,  and,  hav- 
ing no  place  to  go,  she  was  ordered 
into  court. 

"The  Judge  on  the  bench  said,  'Offi-  ' 
cer,  what  is  the  testimony  in  this  case?' 

"The  probation  dfficers  said:  This 
woman  has  no  place  to  go  with  her 
children ;  she  is  unable  to  support  them 
and  I  think  the  children  should  be 
taken  away  from  her  and  givtn  to  some 
one  who  can  support  them.' 

"The  mother's  head  dropped  in  a 
stupor,  and  I  said :  7^^&^>  wouldn't  it 
be  kinder  and  more  humane  if  you  took 
the  mother  out  and  shot  her  before  you 
take  the  children  away  from  her  for- 
ever?' 

"That  case  woke  me  up.  I  went  to 
the  State  Legfislature  of  Illinois,  told 
them  the  story  of  this  woman,  and 
asked  them  to  enact  a  law  by  which  a 
mother  of  children,  with  no  reasonable 
means  of  support,  would  be  furnished 
money  to  support  her  children  out  of 
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the  common  county  tax  fund.  The 
Legislature  enac£ed  that  law  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  proven  successful  in  the  case  of 
thousands  of  children  and  mothers  in 
Illinois. 

"The  mother  in  Illinois  is  put  on  the 
county  payroll,  the  same  as  the  County 
Judge  or  the  janitor.     She  gets  her 


check  every  month,  and  if  she  proves 
unable  to  handle  the  money  properly 
her  pension  may  be  revoked.  But  we 
have  very  few  cases  of  any  abuse  of  the 
pension. 

''Since  that  time  I  put  in  much  of  my 
time  going  from  State  to  State  advo- 
cating the  same  kind  of  laws." — Cleve- 
land Citizen. 


TRADE  UNIONS  AND  PROSPERITY. 


Higher  Wages  for  Workers  Mean  an  Increase  in  Industry — Distribution 
of  Wealth— The  More  Money  in  the  Hands  of  the  Mass  of  the  People 
the  Greater  Will  Be  the  Demand  for  Products — Organized  Labor 
Has  Done  Much  to  Speed  the  Progress  of  Civilization. 


It's  a  late  day  to  be  arguing  about 
the  good  the  labor  unions  have  done  for 
the  American  commonwealth. 

If  our  civilization  has  merit  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  bringing  to  the  many  the  ad- 
vantages that  once  belonged  only  to 
a  few. 

A  state  is  neither  civilized  nor  pros- 
perous when  all  the  wealth  and  mate- 
rial comforts  belong  to  a  small  aristo- 
cracy, while  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
prostrate  in  poverty.  As  civilization 
advances  the  possessions  of  the  com- 
mon man  increase.  As  these  increase 
the  state  becomes  stronger. 

Neither  gold  nor  coal  is  of  value  un- 
less it  can  be  used. 

The  problem  of  civilization  has  been 
to  provide  avenues  through '  which 
wealth  can  change  hands,  in  buying 
and  selling,  and  through  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth  can  be  made  of 
service  to  mankind. 

Before  a  sale  can  be  made  there  must 
be  a  buyer.  Before  a  man  can  become 
a  buyer  he  must  have  the  money  with 
which  to  buy. 

Unless  he  has  this  money  the  coal 
and  iron  must  remain  unmined,  the  cot- 
ton and  silks  unwoven  into  cloth  be- 
case  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

So  the  manufacturers  of  goods  and 
the  sellers  of  goods  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  placing  more  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  common  man,  who  is 
the  buyer,  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves may  prosper. 


As  a  part  of  civilization  they  have 
been  working  blindly,  often  unwilling- 
ly and  with  many  blunders,  at  the  task 
of  providing  more  buyers  in  the  world. 

But  while  this  slow  process  has  been 
in  motion  a  new  great  force  has  made 
itself  felt. 

This  is  the  demand  of  the  common 
man  himself  for  the  means  to  buy  the 
products  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
goods  of  the  retailer  in  order  that  he 
and  his  family  may  live  in  comfort. 

The  worker  came  to  realize  that  he 
himself  had  a  thing  of  value  to  sell — 
a  thing  of  such  value  that  the  coal  and 
iron  in  the  earth,  the  silk  in  the  cocoon, 
the  cotton  in  the  boll,  were  worthless 
without  it.  This  thing  of  value  was  his 
labor. 

So  the  workers  joined  together  in 
unions  and  bartered  their  labor  as  the 
merchant  bartered  ihs  goods.  Labor, 
before  that,  had  been  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  on  which  the  buyer  always 
fixed  the  price.  The  shoe  merchant 
named  the  price  at  which  his  shoes 
should  sell,  the  steel  manufacturer 
named  the  price  at  which  his  rails 
should  sell,  but  the  worker,  offering  his 
labor  in  the  market,  always  had  to  take 
the  price  the  buyer  named. 

With  the  coming  of  the  unions,  labor 
began  to  find  its  place  with  other  com- 
modities of  value  in  the  world,  and  the 
workers  were  able  to  bargain  over  the 
price  at  which  it  should  be  sold,  just  as 
the  retailer  bargains  with  the  manufac- 
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turer,  and  the  manufacturer  mth  the 
producer  of  rarw  material. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  labor 
brought  a  higher  price.  The  workers 
had  more  money  to  spend. 

Higher  wages  for  the  worker  meant 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  of 
woolens  and  millions  of  pounds  of 
manufactured  foods  and  countless  tons 
of  building  materials  were  being  sold 
for  which  there  was  no  demand  until 
the  worker  got  the  money  to  buy  them. 

This  meant  an  increase  in  industry 
throughout  the  land.  When  a  few  are 
rich  and  the  rest  of  mankind  is  near 
starvation  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer  are  in  a  hard  way  because  the 
amoimt  of  their  product  that  a  few  can 
use  is  very  lim-ted.  When  a  vast  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  are  able  to  buy 
comforts  and  luxuries  then  demand  is 
high  and  prosperity  reigns. 

In  the  organization  of  our  social  and 
industrial  system  the  producer  of  raw 
material — the  miner  and  the  grower  of 
crops,  the  manufacturer,  the  whole- 
saler, the  retailer  and  the  buyer  arc 
welded  firmly  together  in  a  mighty 
chain  of  trade. 

A  chain  is  just  as  strong  as  its  weak- 
est link  and  no  stronger.  The  strength- 
ening of  the  weaker  links  means  the 
streng^ening  of  the  whole  chain. 

It  is  in  strengthening  these  weaker 
links  that  the  labor  unions  have 
brought  material  benefit  not  only  to 
the  worker,  but  to  the  manufacturer 
and  merchant  and  miner,  whose  prod- 
uct the  worker  bujrs. 

As  the  worker  mcreases  ift  prosper- 
ity the  whole  nation  increases  in  pros- 
perity because  the  wealth  of  the  land 
which  otherwise  would  lie  idle  because 
of  lack  of  demand  is  brought  into  use- 
fulness. 

Just  so  far  as  the  labor  unions  suc- 
ceed in  raising  the  level  of  all  workers 
the  level  of  welfare  of  all  industry  will 
be  raised. 

The  more  wealth  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  the  greater 
will  be  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  earth,  and  the  less  wheat  and  com 
and  iron  and  coal  and  wood  will  lie  un- 
used and  unsold  in  our  land. — San 
Francisco  Daily  News. 


THB  MISSUS. 

Who  is  it  clears  life's  paths  for  me? 

The  Missus; 
Who's  blind  to  faults  that  others  see? 

The  Missus. 
Who  always  greets  me  at  the  door 
When  each  day's  bit  of  work  is  o'er? 
Who  laughs  at  jests  she's  heard  before? 

The  Missus. 

Who  puts  the  buttons  in  my  shirts? 

The  Missus; 
Who  smiles  at  disappointment's  hurts? 

The  Missus. 
Who  when  the  children  wake  at  night 
Gets  up  to  see  that  they're  all  right 
And  leaves  me  snugly  sleeping  tight? 

The  Missus. 

Who  fills  the  house  with  mirth  and  song? 

The  Missus; 
Who  bravely  smiles  when  things  go  wrong? 

The  Missus. 
Who  knows  the  very  worst  of  me 
And  yet  some  good  contrives  to  see? 
Who  labors  most  unselfishly? 

The  Missus. 

Who  makes  the  home  a  gracious  spot? 

The  Missus; 
Who  never  whimpers  at  her  lot? 

The  Missus; 
Who  fills  with  sunshine  every  day, 
Drives  all  the  clouds  of  care  a^^ay? 
Who  gets  but  very  meager  pay? 

-The  Missus. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 


Killed  in  Industry. 

Commissioner  Jackson  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania department  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry desi^ated  as  the  three  storm 
centers  in  Pennsylvania  for  industrial 
fatalities  the  counties  of  Allegheny, 
Luzerne  and  Philadelphia.  In  each  of 
these  counties  more  than  260  workers 
•were  killed  last  year.  Reports  received 
by  the  department  of  labor  indicate 
that  2,697  employes  were  fatally  in- 
jured in  1916.  Of  these  1,204  were  em- 
ployed in  general  industries,  1,067  in 
mines  and  336  were  in  the  employ  of 
public  service  corporations. 

Nine  hundred  and  eleven  local  unions 
are  affiliated  with  Bricklayers'  Interna- 
tional and  the  total  membership  is 
70,000. 


It  is  proposed  in  Toronto,  Canada,  to 
establish  a  pension-scheme  fund  for 
civic  employes.  >  j 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  tfie 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceeding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributers 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Articles  of  Jewdry  on  Ontiide  Back  Cotm 

Sold  to  Membon  (hdy. 

Nos.  1  and  0,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  66c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  6dc 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St, 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  PORTLAND,  ME. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  20th  Century 
and  in  the  twilight  of  a  new  year  we 
find  ourselves  and  our  nation  con- 
fronted with  two  serious  problems — 
one  is  that  President  Wilson  has  sev- 
ered diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  the  other  is  the  great  nation- 
wide strike  of  the  big  four  Brother- 
hoods against  the  railroad  corporations 
for  an  8-hour  day,  which  at  this  writ- 
ing shows  no  signs  of  being  averted. 

At  the  last  election  the  people  show- 
ed their  preference  for  the  Democratic 
party,  and  they  in  turn  will  learn  the 
responsibility  of  plunging  this  country 
into  war.  If  we  had  the  power  we 
would  not  permit  the  killing  or  maim- 
ing of  our  people  or  any  other  people 
for  the  owners  of  ships  of  commerce. 
We  have  no  surplus  of  foodstuffs  to 
export  and  we  can  get  along  without 
foreign  trade  at  least  until  the  war  is 
over.  We  are  living  under  a  system 
that  produces  things  for  profit  and  far 
from  an  ideal  system,  which  produces 
things  f9r  the  use  of  its  people. 

Speculators  and  kings  of  finance 
have  this  nation  of  ours,  as  it  were,  by 
the  throat  and  even  Congress — ^the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land  sits  back 
and  allows  a  handful  of  unscrupulous 


speculators  to  control  the  prices  on  the 
foodstuffs  of  this  country,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  the  average  working 
man  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  They  tell  you  if 
the  price  on  meat  is  too  high,  don't  buy 
it,  eat  fish.  Then  up  goes  fish.  In  that 
event  don't  buy  fish,  drink  soup.  Up 
goes  the  soup  bone.  Don't  buy  it,  eat 
any  old  thing,  so  in  order  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  food  speculators 
eat  nothing,  then  vou  have  them  and 
they  have  you.  When  food  riots  were 
going  on  in  New  York  City  and  other 
places  an«  honest  and  diligent  inquiry 
showed  that  the  West  was  running 
over  with  food  products,  elevators 
bulging  with  com  and  wheat,  millions 
of  cattle  and  hogs  are  on  the  farms  and 
food  in  some  localities  so  plentiful  that 
it  was  destroyed  because  it  did  not  pay 
the  producers  to  haul  it  to  market,  and 
the  people  in  the  East  living  on  half  ra- 
tions. Housewives  attacking  provision 
stands  and  doctors  issuing  grave  warn- 
ings of  epidemic  because  vast  armies 
of  men  and  women  were  being  under- 
fed. Why  do  those  conditions  exist  in 
America?  It  is  the  condition  forced 
upon  it  by  the  private  ownership  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  —  that's  all. 
When,  oh,  when,  will  come  the  great 
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awakening  of  the  s^ant — the  people,  to 
unshackle  the  chains  of  oppression  and 
poverty  that  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  bound  with  for  ages? 

Russia  is  on  the  verge  of  a  revolu- 
tion, where  the  people  will  rule  and 
there  will  be  no  Czar.  Tyranny  opened 
their  eyes  in  that  country.  When  will 
it  open  the  eyes  of  America?  The 
handwriting  is  on  the  horizon  of  the 
near  future — ^a  new  government  will 
soon  be  in  control,  the  people  for  the 
first  time  in  America  will  rule  and  at 
last  all  people  will  be  free.  What  a  ter- 
rible calamity  that  would  be  when  all 
people  would  have  the  right  to  a  job 
and  the  full  value  of  their  toil.  The 
children  taken  from  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  sent  to  school — ^the  mother 
at  home,  caring  for  and  caressing  her 
little  babes — ^the  careworn  and  gray- 
haired  father  and  mother  would  lay 
down  the  cares  of  life  with  assurance 
that  they  would  be  provided  with 
plenty  as  long  as  life  remained  —  with 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  each  other's 
company  on  the  last  quarter  of  life's 
journey — ^with  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider their  spiritual  welfare  and  enjoy 
nature  in  its  abundance — happiness 
and  contentment,  peace  and  purity  to 
all  and  for  all. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  K.  McDonald. 


Nature's  Handiwork. 

"Do  you  know,"  remarked  the  fair 
maid,  "that  the  average  woman's 
waist  is  just  thirty  inches  around  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  wise  young 
man,  "arid  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
average  man's  arm  is  just  thirty 
inches  long." 

Whereupon  they  proceeded  to  get 
busy — Indianapolis  Star. 


Johnny — ^What  was  your  big  sis- 
ter so  angry  with  you  about  ? 

Willie — She  sent  me  to  the  drug 
store  to  get  some  cold  cream  and  I 
got  ice  cream.  That  was  the  cold- 
est I  could  get. 


FROM  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have 
written  anything  for  publication  in  the 
Railroad  Worker,  so  I  will  venture  a 
few  lines  for  the  April  issue. 

The  most  important  thing  which  ap- 
pears to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  the  present  time  is  the.  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  low  wages  that  are  paid 
by  the  corporations  and  syndicates 
compared  with  the  cost  of  living. 

I  have  to  smile  out  loud  when  I  think 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  other  men 
in  the  same  walk  of  life,  urging  the 
raising  of  large  families.  I  would  like 
to  have  him  answer  the  question :  what 
is  the  poor  man  doing  today  who  has  a 
large  family  of  six  or  seven  children  to 
raise  and  perhaps  only  receiving  from 
17  to  22  cents  per  hour?  Why,  if  he 
worked  every  day  in  the  month  and 
never  had  sickness  of  any  kind  in  his 
family — and  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  even  include  one  moving- 
picture -show — he  would  be  in  debt  at 
the  end  of  every  month. 

Under  our  present  system  the  work- 
ing man  must  keep  himself  insured  to 
protect  his  wife  and  children  and  keep 
himself,  as  the  saying  is,  from  a  pau- 
per's g^ave.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  belong  to  the  Railroad  Workers 
and  other  like  Organizations — we  are 
assured  of  help  in  time  of  need  and  if 
we  do  look  forward  to  it — 2l  decent 
burial  when  we  pass  to  the  great  be- 
yond. 

Why  is  it  that  men  controlling  our 
corporations  attempt  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  belong  to  Labor  Or- 
ganizations when  they,  themselves, 
concede  to  themselves  the  right  to 
form  syndicates  and  corporations  with 
only  the  end  in  view  of  raising  the  price 
on  everything  that  all  must  eat  and 
wear.  We  need  all  our  strength  to 
fight  for  our  living  and  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  as  well  as  that  of 
those  dependent  upon  us. 

Our  Lodge  in  Columbus  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  we  have  with  few 
exceptions  every  man  working  at  this 
point  interested  in  our  Organization 
and  we  hope  to  have  those  few  excep- 
tions in  the  not  distant  future. 
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Again,  I  must  return  to  this  high 
cost  of  living  and  who  is  to  blame  for 
those  conditions.  The  (question  has 
been  asked  so  often  and  still  seems  not 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  answered. 
Here  is  an  example :  the  farmer  sells  a 
barrel  of  apples  to  the  middleman  for 
$2.60.  The  probable  cost  of  shipping 
that  barrel  of  apples  to  the  market  is 
from  20  to  25  cents — ^allowing  it  to  be 
25  cents — ^and  while  I  mention  one  bar- 
rel it  is  not  usual  for  the  farmer  to  ship 
one,  generally  he  ships  a  number,  but 
getting  it  down  to  a  fine  point,  I  am 
using  the  amount  which  he  receives  for 
one  only.  The  barrel  of  apples  arrives 
at  the  market.  A  man  of  a  family  in 
that  locality  goes  to  the  market  and  to 
secure  that  same  barrel  of  apples  is 
taxed  the  amount  of  $6.00.  Please  tell 
me  who  secures  the  $3.15  profit.  I 
would  like  some  one  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. As  I  view  it  the  only  way  to  solve 
it  is  by  the  laborer  receiving  higher  or 
a  living  wage.  Then  we  can  pay  the 
prices  now  asked  for  the  necessanes  of 
life. 

A  laboring  man  asked  me  the  other 
day  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
poor  man  with  a  family  and  one  in  the 
penitentiary.  A  man,  we  will  say 
working  for  $1.75  or  $2.10  per  day  of 
10  hours,  or  make  it  $2.00— $60.00  per 
month.  He  has  five  children,  a  wife 
and  himself  and  three  of  the  children 
go  to  school.  He  pays  $12.00  house 
rent ;  $30.00  for  groceries ;  $5.00  for  fuel 
and  light ;  $3.00  for  insurance  and  lodge 
dues ;  $1.50  for  milk  and  if  he  has  car 
fare  to  pay  to  and  from  his  work,  $2.00 
more  and  he  has  $6.50  left.  Now,  if  he 
works  every  work-day  in  the  month, 
out  of  this  he  must  buy  clothes  and 
shoes  for  the  whole  family,  an  impossi- 
ble thing  to  do.  I  answered  him  in  this 
manner:  Only  for  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing at  home  with  his  family,  the  man  in 
the  penitentiary  is  better  off — ^he  has 
clothes  and  a  bed  and  if  he  is  sick  he 
has  a  doctor  to  care  for  him  and  he  can 
lay  off  a  day  without  going  into  debt 
and  worrying  about  the  rent  and  gro- 
cery bills  coming  in. 

But  finishing  up  this  article  I  must 
tell  you  that  we  have  elected  a  good 


man  to  the  System  Council,  who  is 
broad-minded  and  a  live  wire  and  who 
will  represent  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment of  our  Lodge  when  the  proper 
time  arrives,  and  we  feel  sure  he  will 
get  results. 

All  we  need  now  is  for  every  member 
of  our  Lodge  in  Columbus  to  stand 
back  oi  him  and  I  feel  confident  they 
will.  Do  what  we  can  to  make  our 
Lodge  100  per  cent  strong,  so  that 
when  this  representative  starts  in  to 
work  he  will  have  a  soUd  membership, 
and  with  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Fraternally  youre, 

D.  C.  M. 


FROM  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

A  few  lines  from  one  of  your  newly 
organized  Lodges  that  is  making  the 
progress  which  a  year  ago  would  not 
have  been  considered  possible  in  this 
city.  At  our  meeting  Sunday,  the  11th 
day  of  March,  we  had  with  us  our 
Grand  President,  Brother  P.  F.  Rich- 
ardson, and  to  say  the  least,  every  one 
who  heard  him  or  who  attended  the 
meeting  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  man  who  is 
at  the  head  of  our  Organiaztion.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  Brother  Dwyer  or 
some  other  representative  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers  will  be  able  to  favor  us 
for  some  time  to  come,  as  now  that  we 
have  gotten  the  boys  started  and  they 
are  coming  in  fine,  I  hope  that  before 
long  every  man  who  works  for  the  rail- 
roads in  this  city  will  become  members 
of  Liberal  Lodge  No.  288.  Fjom  all 
accounts,  the  wages  which  we  are  re- 
ceiving are  a  long  way  from  comparing 
with  other  railroads  in  this  locality, 
never  mind  about  the  railroads  in  other 
parts  of  these  United  States,  and  the 
men  working  for  the  Central  Vermont 
have  certainly  good  reasons  for  organ- 
izing, and  we  trust  that  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  we  will  be  working  under 
an  agreement  similar  to  what  other 
Railroad  Workers  are  working  under 
and  that  our  conditions  and  wages  may 
be  materially  increased. 

Of  course,  being  young  in  the  work 
we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  it  is 
better  to  have  half  a  loaf  than  not  to 
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get  anything — it  is  better  to  creep  be- 
fore we  walk,  but  we  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  may  be  suffici- 
ently organized  that  we  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  whole  loaf;  and  with  my  best 
wishes  to  all  Railroad  Workers  every- 
where, I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 
A  MEMBER  OF  No.  288. 


FROM  BREWSTER,  OHIO. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  read 
month  after  month  the  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  from  our  Brothers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, making  known  conditions  prevail- 
ing on  the  different  railroads — good 
and  bad,  with  which  the  men  must  con- 
tend day  after  day.  It  is  remarkable 
to  learn  the  many  different  things  men 
have  to  contend  with.  To  my  knowl- 
edge nothing  has  appeared  in  the  Jour- 
nal from  this  point  and  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  Brewster,  Ohio, 
may  be  a  place  or  a  ,  something  that 
they  did  not  know  existed,  but  it  does 
exist  and  is  a  real,  live  something,  too. 
at  that.  A  booming  railroad  town  and 
the  most  important  point  on  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  System,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  please  all  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  to  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
is  represented  at  this  point  and  that  we 
are  going  fine.  Thanks  to  the  true 
spirit  of  unionism  among  the  men  who 
are  employed  in  the  Car  Department  in 
this  city  and  to  Brothers  Greenburg 
and  Hanna,  men,  whom  I  know  de- 
serve credit  for  their  efforts  in  securing 
the  institution  of  a  Lodge  at  Brewster. 

To  organize  in  this  town  in  the  Rail- 
road Workers  there  have  been  many 
things  to  overcome.  During  the  past 
four  or  five  years  several  efforts  have 
been  made  to  start  an  Organization, 
but  it  is  our  fondest  hope  that  the  ef- 
fort upon  the  part  of  the  members  of 
Wheeling  Lodge  No.  244  will  be  a 
grand  success,  and  if  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  will  keep  a  Lodge  in  this  city 
the  members  composing  No.  244  are 
assured  that  the  Railroad  Workers  will 
be  represented  here  for  all  time. 


It  was  my  intention  to  mention  some 
of  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered 
— some  of  the  strange  ideas  men  have 
had  or  permitted  to  go  into  their  heads 
to  bring  about  the  same  results.  The 
first  effort  at  organization  some  years 
ago  ended  in  failure  on  account  of  in- 
difference by  the  men  to  their  own  wel- 
fare, inattendance  at  meetings,  etc. 
The  second  attempt  ended  practically 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  the  mat- 
ter of  indifference  again  manifest  it 
was  caused  by  two  other  reasons  not 
responsible  for  the  first  failure,  which 
were  the  non-attention  to  business 
upon  the  part  of  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  Lodge  and  dull  times. 
More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
laid  off  and  you  know  what  that  means 
when  it  comes  to  a  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, especially.  The  third  attempt,  we 
were  blessed  or  otherwise,  whichever 
you  might  like  to  call  it,  but  there  was  a 
Lodge  of  the  Carmen  got  in  here,  but 
my  friends,  it  just  simply  died  a  nat- 
ural death.  Our  men  are  fast  begin- 
ning to  pick  up  and  realize  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  their  interests  and 
have  an  Organization  and  it  just  hap- 
pened that  a  man  came  along  with  a  lot 
of  oily  promises  and  some  of  our  men 
not  being  as  familiar  with  conditions  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  fell  for  the 
promises  and  became  members  of  that 
Organization,  but  have  since  found 
that  the  promises  did  not  materialize. 

We  also  learned  that  our  shops  at 
Ironville,  which  is  another  very  im- 
portant point  on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  were  organized  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  al- 
most solid  and  had  secured  an  excel- 
lent agreement.  We  therefore  de- 
cided that  we  would  join  with  Iron- 
ville and  secure  the  same  conditions 
obtaining  at  that  point.  The  result  is 
that  No.  244  is  on  the  map  and  by  the 
way,  has  been  for  some  time  and  when 
an  organizer  for  any  other  institution 
comes  along  now  we  just  simply  tell 
him,  "Nothing  doing."  One  Railroad ; 
One  Organization"  for  us. 

They  may  say  what  they  like  about 
Brother  Richardson  and  they  do  say  a 
whole  lot  of  things — some  of  them  very 
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strange,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
frankly  that  I  am  morally  certain  that 
there  is  no  foundation  tor  the  state- 
ments that  they  make  about  him. 

About  this  time  Brother  Hanna 
comes  along  with  the  very  object  in 
view  that  we  had  been  contemplating 
of  joining  with  Ironville  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  he  had  very  little  trouble 
in  securing  an  Organization  in  this 
<:ity.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  boys  met 
the  officials  and  got  a  very  satisfactory 
agreement  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  can  say  to  you  that 
there  is  only  one  Organization  in  the 
Car  Department  at  Brewster  at  the 
present  time  and  we  hope  in  the  near 
future  that  all  of  the  men  employed  on 
the  Wheelinj^  &  Lake  Erie  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  joining  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers,  and  with 
best  wishes  for  the  Railroad  Workers 
an  general,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"BREWSTER." 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

A  few  lines  from  No.  216.  First  of 
all  I  might  state  that  at  our  last  Sys- 
tem Council  meeting,  from  reports 
made,  every  place  on  the  System  is  do- 
ing pretty  good  work,  although  there 
still  seems  to  be  some  trouble  for  the 
piece  work  Inspectors  and  Car  Fore- 
man to  knuckle  down  to  our  agreement 
and  give  the  men  what  they  are  en- 
titled to,  but  when  the  committee 
meets  the  officials  we  have  learned  that 
quicker  and  better  results  are  secured 
and  they  are  willing  at  all  times  to  live 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
is  in  force,  so  I  have  about  resolved  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  Car  Foremen 
and  piece  work  Inspectors  are  not  the 
whole  thing  upon  a  railroad,  and  if  they 
will  not  do  business  or  straighten  out 
the  difficulties  which  arise,  go  to  your 
"higher  officials,  where  you  will  un- 
doubtedly get  justice.  It  is  then  a 
question  of  a  little  fellow  making  him- 
self important,  so  Brothers,  let  me  say 
to  you  who  work  for  the  T.  &  O.  C, 
you  have  no  need  to  fear  the  lower  offi- 
cials directly  in  charge  of  you  and  the 
piece  work  Inspectors   who   make   ef- 


forts to  get  your  earnings — go  to  the 
proper  place  where  you  can  get  same 
adjusted.  You  have  all  got  to  put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  get  your 
wheels  running  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  gain  in  strength  and  gain  in  power 
and  in  the  end  you  will  have  the  battle 
won.  Do  not  all  be  followers ;  let  there 
be  a  few  leaders  in  each  Lodge  who  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  live  wires. 
Do  your  work  like  a  man ;  stand  up  and 
be  counted  and  get  after  the  fellows 
who  are  not  in  the  Organization.  Hand 
them  a  card  and  ask  them  to  fill  it  out. 
Secure  from  them  the  admission  fee 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  your  Lodge 
present  their  names  for  consideration 
as  members.  If  every  one  will  take  a 
hold  and  do  this  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  resuUs.  You  have  your  noon 
hours — ^you  have  your  evenings,  you 
can  get  around  and  see  the  men  who 
are  not  members  of  your  Organization. 

I  sometimes  find  that  where  it  is 
hard  to  get  a  man  to  join  the  Organi- 
zation he  is  usually  the  first  one  when 
trouble  comes  to  him  in  any  form,  to 
ask  the  men  who  are  members  of  the 
Organization  to  help  him  out.  He  is 
not  willing  to  help  them  out  when 
times  are  good  by  combining  his  efforts 
with  theirs  to  secure  better  conditions 
or  better  wages,  but  when  trouble 
comes  upon  him  the  first  one  he  goes 
to  is  the  organized  men,  because  I  sup- 
pose he  knows  they  do  things  co-oper- 
atively. Let  me  ask  you  in  all  fairness 
to  yourself — ^is  it  right  or  consistent  for 
you  to  help  him  at  that  time  when  he 
would  not  help  you  when  you  needed 
his  assistance?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  is  willing  to  do  his  part  when  trou- 
ble and  adversity  are  not  with  him, 
then  that  is  a  different  proposition 
when  trouble  and  adversity  strike  him, 
and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  members  of  any  Local  Organiza- 
tion would  be  only  too  pleased  to  recip- 
rocate and  help  him  at  that  time. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  mem- 
bers located  at  the  different  points 
knew  of  anything  that  they  believed 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  men  on  that 
particular  System,  if  they  conveyed 
their  ideas  or  their  knowledge  to  their 
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System  Council  members  that  untold 
benefit  would  come,  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  the  entire  membership  on  the 
System,  because  the  System  Council 
members  would  be  sure  to  give  the 
matter  consideration  and  in  turn  con- 
vey it  to  his  conferees  in  the  Council 
and  they  will  look  after  it,  as  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  the  Council  is  or- 
ganized for,  for  the  best  interest  of  all 
members  on  the  System. 

In  closing,  let  me  admonish  the  rail- 
road systems  where  a  Council  is  in  ef- 
fect to  stick  to  their  representatives. 
You  have  elected  them  to  the  position 
to  fight  your  battles  for  you.  You  have 
in  a  sense  given  them  the  gun,  furnish 
them  with  the  ammunition:  i.  e.,  confi- 
dence and  support,  and  I  will  assure 
you  that  if  your  committee  men  will  do 
this,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  it. 

Along  the  right-of-way  of  railroads 
as  you  are  passing  you  will  find  the 
sign:  *'Stop!  Look!  Listen  I"  Do  you 
know  that  along  the  roadway  of  Or- 
ganization you  can  also  see  that  same 
sign :  "Stop  1  Look !  Listen !"  Stop  and 
see  what  has  been  secured  through  the 
efforts  of  Organization  and  listen'  to 
the  men  you  will  hear  from  their  own 
lips,  benefits  that  they  have  secured 
from  Organization.  Organization 
means  to  unite — unite  means  to  gather, 
and  that  is  what  we  must  dp  in  order 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  seed  that  is 
sown.  I  will  now  close  wishing  Sill  Rail- 
road Workers  success,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

'^TOLEDO." 


FROM  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  plenty 
should  not  forget  the  multitude  of  the 
human  family  who  are  in  want  and  in 
our  moments  of  joy  stop  and  pve  them 
the  consideration  they  deserve.  The 
law  of  human  nature  is  inate — it  affects 
lis  all  more  or  less  in  the  same  manner, 
so  that  we  cannot  help  but  sympathize 
with  our  less  fortunate  fellows  and 
their  families,  who  through  circum- 
stances over  which  manv  of  them  have 
no  control  are  in  need  of  sympathy  and 
advice.  We  should  all  do  our  share  to 
alleviate  such  misery  as  much  as  pos- 


sible, and  what  we  give  in  this  respect 
let  it  be  given  without  unnecessary 
noise  or  publicity,  keeping  in  mind  that 
while  poverty  can  and  does  make  us 
dependent  upon  charity,  it  does  not 
make  us  immune  from  what  might  be 
termed  unnecessary  pride — that  which 
we  all  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  our  make-up.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
value  of  what  one  says  or  gives  that 
counts — it  is  the  heart,  the  feeling  and 
the  spirit  that  goes  with  it.  We  are 
not  expected  to  give  more  than  our 
means  will  afford,  but  we  can  surely 
give  a  helping  hand  and  a  word  of  en- 
couragement and  should  extend  the 
hand  of  good  fellowship  to  our  fellow 
worker  and  brother. 

The  writer  has  during  the  past  few 
weeks  while  working  in  the  shop  in 
Blomington,  experienced  or  saw  many 
violations  of  the  obligations  taken  in 
fraternal  and  labor  organizations.  Ig- 
norance of  the  law  is  not  accepted  as  a 
valid  excuse  for  the  violation  thereof. 
Law  is  not  vindictive ;  it  is  exacting. 
Almost  every  one  tries  to  interpret  it  to 
suit  their  own  purpose  and  for  that  rea- 
son courts  and  officials  are  necessary 
for  its  enforcement,  yet  it  is  true  the 
average  human  being  believes  in  jus- 
tice and  raises  his  voice  in  protest 
against  the  punishment  of  the  innocent. 

There  are  many  men  who  may  pos- 
sibly read  this  who  know  that  there  are 
others  prone  to  call  for  and  insist  upoii 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  when  it 
suits  their  end.  They  have  seen  a  man 
or  men  misrepresent  conditions  to 
those  in  authority  in  order  to  get  a 
statement  from  those  in  authority  en- 
dorsing the  subordinate's  action  and 
once  they  secure  that  endorsement  how 
quick  they  are  to  spread  it  broadcast 
to  them ;  they  do  not  spread  broadcast 
what  they  have  said  or  written,  which 
leads  up  to  the  document  which  they 
are  so  anxious  to  spread  and  let  every 
one  know  about. 

"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  my 
friends,  and,  although  the  front  of  the 
object  might  be  bright  and  shining 
there  may  be  a  dark  cloud  at  the  back 
of  the  object,  which  if  it  could  be  ca- 
joled into  revealing  that  which  it  holds 
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within  its  darkened  folds  what  a  story 
might  be  told. 

Now,  Brother  Readers,  while  you  are 
reading  this,  pause  for  a  moment  and 
think  of  the  one  Organization  of  Rail- 
road Workers  under  one  set  of  laws 
and  one  constitution  and  one  set  of 
Grand  Lodge  officers.  Don't  you  think 
that  their  principles  would  regenerate 
Organization  and  make  a  radical 
change  for  the  better? 

Fraternally  yours,    ^ 

"BLOOMINGTON." 


FROM  NEWPORT,  VT. 

The  last  meeting  of  our  Lodge  was 
not  as  well  attended  as  the  previous  one 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  boys  that  they 
missed  something,  those  who  did  not 
attend  the  meeting.  We  want  all  of 
you  to  be  with  us ;  we  want  all  of  you 
to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  progress 
and  advancement  of  our  Lodge  and  the 
Organization  as  we  do.  The  Lodge  is 
as  much  yours  as  it  is  ours  and  you 
should  therefore  be  as  much  interested 
in  its  welfare  as  we  are.  So,  attend 
your  meetings,  come  and  discuss  with 
us  your  grievances.  Don't  stand  back 
and  let  a  few  or  the  other  fellow  do  it 
all.  Put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  make  our  little  Organization  here 
in  Newport  one  that  we  can  all  be 
proud  of.  You  cannot  expect  to  re- 
ceive higher  wages  or  better  conditions 
on  a  silver  platter,  and  you  should  all 
do  your  share  to  help  secure  them  the 
same  as  we  all  have.  We  can  all  have 
the  benefits  we  desire  if  we  will  stick 
together  and  pull  as  one.  Show  the 
non-union  man  what  you  can  do.  The 
wages  being  paid  unorganized  workers 
at  this  time  are  a  disgrace  to  any  coun- 
try, and  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there 
are  men  who  will  read  this  article  and 
when  they  read  that  there  are  men  in 
this  locality  working  for  16  cents  an 
hour  that  it  cannot  be,  but  it  is  true,  my 
friends.  Fifteen  cents  an  hour  and  10 
hours  per  day.  Do  you  call  that  a  liv- 
ing wage?  with  potatoes  in  this  section 
are  65  cents  a  peck  and  flour  is  $12.00 
a  barrel — I  guess  not.  How  a  man  can 
support  a  family  on  such  a  wage  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.    Now  boys. 


it  is  up  to  the  Railroad  Workers  to  get 
together  into  one  Organization  and  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  Railroad 
Workers  everywhere.  We  all  need 
each  other's  help  and  assistance  to^ 
show  our  employers  that  even  though 
we  may  wear  a  ragged  coat  that  the 
heart  of  a  man  beats  beneath  it. 
I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"SCOTTI." 


FROM  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

I  am  glad  to  see  from  our  Journal 
that  our  Brothers  are  taking  more  in- 
terest in  regard  to  news  from  other 
points,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  grati- 
fying to  see  a  short  line  from  all 
Lodges. 

Well,  boys,  we  are  at  the  present 
time  in  the  trenches.  What  for?  To 
try  and  get  something  that  belongs  to 
us.  On  February  28th,  we  received 
word  to  drop  our  tools  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
men  responded  manfully  and  at  this 
writing  are  still  out,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  win,  because  all  that  we  have 
asked  is  that  we  be  treated  as  men  and 
receive  remuneration  for  our  daily  toiU 
which  will  enable  us  to  live  as  respect- 
able citizens  of  the  community,  the 
same  as  any  other  man. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  New  York  Central  some 
time  ago  said  that  Clearfield  was  only 
a  fly  speck  on  the  map  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  what  those 
same  fellows  have  to  say  about  Clear- 
field at  the  present  time.  That  little 
old  200  who  left  their  work  on  Febru- 
ary 27th,  has  caused  those  same  fellows 
to  remember  that  Clearfield  is  quite  an 
important  point.  The  company  are  us- 
ing their  usual  tactics,  employing  their 
deputies  and  paid  agents,  when  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it  and  it  seems  deplor- 
able that  there  are  men  still  living  who 
will  accept  the  blood  money  of  the  cor- 
porations in  an  effort  to  deprive  men  of 
what  their  forefathers  fought  for — 
Liberty.  But,  thank  goodness,  boys, 
they  have  not  accomplished  their  end 
at  this  writing. 

Now,  let  me  admonish  you  to  stick 
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to  your  guns  as  we  have  them  going 
good  and  strong.  Everything  is  work- 
ing our  way  in  Clearfield.  Our  ranks 
are  not  diminishing  and  I  hope  to  read 
the  same  news  of  every  Lodge  on  the 
System  who  are  out.  Do  not  listen  to 
reports  unless  they  come  from  your 
committee  and  we  have  one  of  the  fin- 
est committees  that  was  ever  organ- 
ized. So,  stick  to  them  first,  last  and 
all  the  time. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
an  extract  from  the  Clearfield  Progress 
March  13th,  which  speaks  well  for  us 
and  shows  the  esteem  our  fellow  citi- 
zens have  for  us  here  in  Clearfield,  and 
wishing  you  every  success,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

"CLEARFIELD." 

The  extract  is  as  follows : 

••Yesterday  was  pay  day  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  that  the  company  officials  were 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  nature,  ac- 
complishments and  reputation  of  the  men 
imported  in  here  as  strikebreakers  to  take 
the  places  of  our  peaceable,  law-abiding,  citi- 
zens, was  apparent  when  one  visited  the  pay 
car  and  noted  the  cordon  of  strong  arm 
guards  posted  advantageously  about  the  car 
to  prevent  any  possible  "run"  on  the  car. 
The  car  was  strongly  guarded  during  the 
night. 

No  untoward  event  occurred  during  the 
day.  The  striking  car  workers  walked  up  to 
the  cashier  and  got  their  money  as  usual 
and  aside  from  the  imported  "plug-uglies" 
loitering  about  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
strike  being  on. 

During  the  night  down  in  the  yard  there 
was  a  racket  among  the  strike-breakers  and 
the  old  saw  about  there  being  "honor 
among  thieves"  was  jolted  when  two  of  the 
gang  is  alleged  to  have  beaten  up  and 
robbed  a  third  one.  Chief  McHenry  was 
notified  of  the  occurrence  at  6  o'clock  this 
morning  and  going  down  to  the  stockade 
succeeded  in  ferreting  out  and  arresting 
one  of  the  suspects  while  the  other  man  got 
away.  The  supposed  highwayman  was 
brought  up  and  placed  in  the  lockup  and  the 
search  continued  for  the  other  fellow.  A 
hearing  will  be  had  in  the  case  this  evening. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  Russian  who  had 
been  working  as  a  strikebreaker  came  up  to 
District  Attorney  Welch  and  stated  that 
when  he  quit  and  demanded  his  money  he 
was  assaulted  and  run  out  of  the  yard  with- 
out his  pay.  He  was  sent  back  accom- 
panied by  Officer  W.  J.  Lcavey  and  the  pay 
secured  and  he  took  the  next  train  out  of 
town. 

*  *  41  41  41 

The  local  men  who  walked  out  have  con- 
<Jucted  themselves  properly  at  all  times  and 


there  has  not  been  the  semblance  of  dis- 
order on  their  part  since  the  walkout  oc- 
curred March  1st.  All  the  disturbance  and 
altercations  have  been  among  and  between 
the  bunch  of  undesirables  inflicted  upon  us 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  car  workers  submit 
to  the  arbitrary  schedule  prepared  for  them 
by  a  book  learned  efficiency  expert  who 
grinds  results  for  his  employer  out  of  the 
hard-earned  wages  of  the  workmen.  Are 
not  our  laws  lame  when  they  allow  a  con- 
dition such  as  we  have  here  to  exist?  In  a 
dispute  such  as  this  are  not  both  sides  en- 
titled to  a  respectful  hearing?  Shouldn't 
there  be  some  way  when  men  or  corpora- 
tions become  arbitrary  or  pig-headed,  if  you 
will,  and  say  do  what  I  say,  if  you  are  work- 
ing for  me,  whether  it  is  right  or  just  or  not, 
or  we  will  spend  ten  times  as  much  as  any 
possible  increase  you  ask  will  amount  to  to 
force  you  into  submission  by  the  starvation 
route;  isn't  it  just  such  actions  as  these  that 
make  socialists  and  cause  people  to  lose  re- 
spect for  law  and  justice?    We  think  it  is. 

Ought  we  not  to  have  on  our  statute  book 
— if  they  are  not  already  there — laws  to  for- 
ever prevent  such  affairs  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing? Don't  this  railroad  company 
which  receives  its  franchise  from  the  people 
and  earns  its  dividends  from  the  public 
owe  enough  to  that  same  public  to  entitle 
it  to  step  in  when  a  dispute  with  their  em- 
ployes arises,  which  requires  such  arbitrary 
action  from  the  company  as  has  been  taken 
in  this  case,  and  say  to  both  sides,  instead 
of  refusing  to  treat  with  each  other  you 
must  get  together;  present  your  statement 
of  facts  and  grievances,  let  a  just  and  impar- 
tial tribunal  or  judge  pass  upon  the  claims 
of  each  and  render  unto  each  side  just  what 
each  is  entitled  to  and  nothing  more;  you 
owe  this  duty  to  yourselves,  bu\  above  all 
you  owe  it  to  the  innocent  general  public 
to  work  in  peace  and  harmony  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all  and  above  all  to  serve 
rightly  that  public  which  made  it  possible 
first  for  the  existence  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  secondly  which  furnishes  the 
means  of  its  business  and  profits  and  divi- 
dends. 

If  we  haven't  laws  to  remedy  conditions 
such  as  this,  for  God's  sake  let  us  get  them 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  let  us  start  right 
now  while  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  is  in 
session.    Hit  the  iron  when  it  is  hot. 

While  we  are  at  it  let  a  stringent  law  be 
passed  concerning  the  importatation  of 
"plug-uglies,"  thugs,  undesirable  citizens, 
etc.,  into  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  commun- 
ity in  the  guise  of  strikebreakers  in  order  to 
enforce  the  arbitrary  demands  or  orders  of 
any  man,  set  of  men  or  corporation.  They 
all  have  their  rights  and  far  be  it  from  iis 
to  wish  to  abridge  the  smallest  of  those 
rights  but  let  us  all  live  and  let  live." 


Pennsylvania    has    1,504,794    pupils 
and  42,827  teachers  in  public  schools. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


When  one  stops  for  a  moment  to  consider  and  look  around  them  at  the 
cravenness  of  the  human  family  it  causes  one,  in  a  measure,  to  '*Stopl  LookT 
Listen!" 

In  the  public  press  we  read  of  the  patriotic  spirit  pervading  men  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  a  certain  difficulty  when  it  is  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion brought  about  through  force  of  organization  and  if  we  do  say  it,  FEAR.  We 
say  FEAR  because  some  of  those  men  who  for  patriotic  reasons  settled  one 
difficulty,  do  not  permit  intentionally  or  unintentionally  other  men  in  their 
employ  to  even  organize  to  better  their  conditions  and  wages.  Whenever  the 
spirit  of  freedom  exhibits  itself  among  their  employes  to  organize,  in  an  effort 
to  wrest  from  their  employers  their  just  dues,  means  are  immediately  taken 
to  crush  out  that  flame  of  liberty  and  crush  it  into  the  dust  under  the  heel  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Railroad  Workers  should  Stop!  Look!  Listen!  and 
see  in  which  direction  the  hand  points  for  them  to  follow  if  they  ever  hope 
to  secure  their  just  rights. 
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With  the  coming  of  Spring  and  everything  budding  and  blossoming  into  its 
new  life,  shaking  off  its  slothful  temperament  of  the  Winter,  just  past,  with 
an  apparent  enthusiasm  of  new  life,  why  cannot  man  follow  the  example  of 
the  trees  and  flowers  and  shake  from  his  shoulders  that  lethargy  which  the 
Winter  imposes  upon  him  and  go  forward  with  a  new  hope  and  a  new  enthus- 
iasm to  do  better  in  regard  to  himself  and  his  fellow  man — take  a  new  look 
at  things  surrounding  him  and  determine  to  do  what  he  can  in  his  humble 
way  to  better  the  lot  or  pathway  through  life  of  his  fellowman,  himself  and 
those  dependent  upon  him?  He  can  if  he  will  only  make  the  effort.  The 
exhilarating  breath  of  Spring,  inhaled  into  his  system  will  help  him  if  he  will 
only  inhale  it  in  the  proper  spirit.  It  will  give  to  him  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  that  the  throwing  off  of  his  Winter  raiment  will  give  to  his  physical 
being — that  apparent  new-found  freedom  of  action  that  Railroad  Workers 
know  comes  with  the  sun  shining  upon  both  sides  of  the  fence  and  if  our 
members  would  look  at  this  from  the  right  angle,  and  put  some  of  that  free 
effort  into  the  work  of  the  Organization,  the  Federation  would  move  forward, 
to  a  degree,  that  to  say  the  least  would  surprise  the  men  themselves,  who  had 
made  the  effort. 

In  every  locality  where  our  members  are  now  located  we  are  sure  there  are 
men  who  have  not  heard  of  the  progress  made  and  with  little  effort  upon  the 
part  of  all  td  spread  the  gospel  of  united  effort  through  "One  Railroad ;  One 
Organization",  the  effort  will  fall  upon  willing  ears  and  the  seed  will  be  sown, 
to  mature,  that  the  harvest  may  be  reaped  and  the  Federation  strengthened 
which  will  re-act  to  the  betterment  of  the  Organization  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, let  all  see  what  they  can  do  to  this  end ;  the  effort  can  be  made,  the  result 
will  be  seen  and  the  end  will  be  that  which  we  are  all  looking  for — ^a  greater 
and  grander  solidification  of  the  Railroad  Workers  of  this  continent. 


With  this  issue  begins  the  fifteenth  voltune  of  our  Journal.  What  have  you 
done,  Mr.  Reader,  to  make  the  other  fourteen  a  success?  What  can  you  do 
to  make  this  one  a  success  and  carry  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
Railroad  Workers  our  gospel  and  doctrines?  The  success  of  this  volume  is 
as  much  in  your  hands  as  in  every  other  members,  so  let  us  see  what  part 
you  may  take  in  making  this,  the  fifteenth  volume  even  better  than  it  predeces- 
sors. There  are  members  within  our  ranks  that  can  do  it,  if  they  will  only 
try,  so  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  job  they  can  make  of  it.  It  is  said  that  "It 
pays  to  advertise".  The  Railroad  Worker  advertises  himself  through  his 
Journal — ^he  tells  his  unorganized  fellowman  what  he  is  doing  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  men  who  toil  upon  railroads,  which  to  say  the 
least  need  alleviating,  as  much  as  any  class  of  men  who  toil  for  their  daily 
bread,  so  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  in  this  line  during  the  coming  year  and 
endeavor  to  make  this  volume  the  best  ever  issued. 


The  United  States  marketed  1,731  Russian  railroads  protect  ties  and 
short  tons  of  asbestos  of  domestic  telegraph  poles  against  decay  by  soak- 
production  last  year,  a  gain  of  39  per  ing  them  for  several  months  before  use 
cent  from  the  year  before.  in  strong  brine. 

The  average  salary  of  all  teachers  in  Factories  in  the  United  States  make: 

this  country  is  $525  a  year.  the  steel  pens  for  about  50  countries. 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER. 


WHERE'S  MOTHER? 

Bursting  in  from  school  or  play, 
This  is  what  the  children  say, 
Trooping,  crowding,  big  or  small, 
On  the  threshold,  in  the  hall — 
Joining  in  the  constant  cry, 
Ever  as  the  days  go  by — 
*'Wherc's  mother?** 

From  the  bed  of  weary  pain 
This  same  question  comes  again; 
From  the  boy  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Bearing  home  his  earliest  prize; 
From  the  bronzed  and  bearded  son, 
Perils  past  and  honors  won — 
''Where's  mother?" 

Mother  with  untiring  hands 
At  the  post  of  duty  stands ; 
Patient,  seeking  not  her  own; 
Anxious  for  the  good  alone 
Of  the  children  as  they  cry. 
Ever  as  the  days  go  by — 
•'Where's  mother?" 

— The  Australian  Worker. 


Factories  yearly  pay  $140,943,000  in 
wages  in  California. 


Railroads  of  the  United  States 
earned  approximately  $1,098,000,000 
net  in  1916,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
figures  for  which  are  complete,  the  net 
earnings  were  $786,568,266  from  opera- 
tions, the  commission  says.  This  does 
not  include  roads  'with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000,000.  Estimating  the  earn- 
ings for  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  at  the  same  rate,  the  total  will  be 
far  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  which 
will  exceed  by  one-third  the  former  rec- 
ord, made  in  1913. 


Nineteen  strikes,  involving  4,002  em- 
ployes in  fourteen  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  adjusted  in  January  with 
the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the 
bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration  of 
the  state  department  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry. 


Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  local  unions  are  affiliated  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  international  un- 
ion, the  total  membership  of  which  is 
336,998^  an  increase  of  8,963  members 
over  last  report.  Canadian  membership 
IS  4,426. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


PROM  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  late  friend  and  Brother,  John  F.  Brown, 
a  loyal  and  useful  member  of  Terminal  Lodge 
No.  22,  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  February  21,  1917.  He 
was  a  faithful  member  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and 

Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  member  of 
our  Union,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  extend  to  the 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  will  watch  over  his 
family  and  He,  Who  doeth  all  things,  will 
lighten  their  burden  of  grief.  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
Brother;  a  copy  spread  on  the  records  of 
our  Lodge  and  also  a  copy  sent  to  the  Jour- 
nal for  publication;  also  that  our  charter  be 
draped  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory. 
Submitted  by, 

J.  GRAHAM, 
A.  KERR, 
J.  A.  BROWN, 
Committee. 


Persian  farming  depends  on  irriga- 
tion. 


FROM  BUFFALO.  1*,  Y. 

Whereas,  our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  late  Brother,  Christ  Rich,  a  kind  and 
true  fellow  workman  and  who  was  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  a  loyal  Member 
of  our  Order,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  is  just  in  all  things,  and  while 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  know 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Lib- 
erty Lodge  No.  2  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  Brother  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  grief  and 
trouble,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  out  of  respect  to  our  de- 
parted Brother  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
thirty  days,  also  that  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  our 
T.od<?e  and  one  to  be  sent  to  the  Railroad 
Worker  for  publication  and  one  to  the  fam- 
ily of  our  departed  Brother. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
HUGH  BUGGY, 
JOHN  KLINKO. 
THOS.  EDWARDS. 
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(Continued  from  Tnstda  Front  Cover.) 

Section  48.  If  a  member  breaks  the  period  of  his  continuous  good  standing 
membership,  as  per  Sections  45,  46,  47,  by  allowing  himself  to  become  in  ar- 
rears to  his  lodge  for  two  months'  dues  (as  per  Section  104,  of  this  Constitu- 
tion) but  who  liquidates  his  indebtedness  before  becoming  four  months  in 
arrears,  his  period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  shall  start  from 
the  date  upon  which  his  indebtedness  was  liquidated  as  per  Section  104,  and  in 
the  event  of  death,  after  thirty  days,  his  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro 
nta  share  of  donations  prescribed  in  Sections  45,  46,  47,  based  on  the  number 
of  motiths  he  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  preceding  death  until  such 
ratmber  has  again  become  in  continuous  good  standing  the  first  required 
ptriod. 

Section  49.  No  claim  for  funeral  donation  will  be  allowed  for  a  member 
who  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  good 
standing  for  three  consecutive  yean  previous  to  the  date  of  death. 

PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAX. 

Section  22.  The  per  capita  tax  shall  be  considered  a  standing  appropriation 
without  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to  see  that 
it  ii  promptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and  it  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer's  office  in  time  so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than 
the  close  of  official  business  thirty  days  foUowing  the  month  for  which  it  is 
due.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
within  the  time  stipulated  for  their  pajmient,  the  lodge  and  its  members  shall 
stand  suspended  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fed- 
eration until  after  the  date  aU  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
rscsived  at  headquarters. 

SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  READMISSION. 

Section  104.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  two 
months*  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 
donations  or  have  any  claim  against  this  Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 
period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
tion shall  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  aU  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
including  the  current  (present)  month. 

Section  105.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months'  dues  he 
shall  stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge. 
Precluded^ members  shall  make  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
be  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  readmission  fee  decided 
upon  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
Ury-Treasurer.  Readmitted  members*  last  issued  due  books  should  acoom- 
ptaj  applications  for  readmission  to  l»irinMsrtara. 
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Ka^imxil  C^/r'>ii^  tfc!>r«^r5^ 
'  May  2  .  1918. 

Read  the  inside  of  the  covers  of  this  Journal.  Herein  you/will  find  the  Sec- 
tions of  your  Constitution  governing  Funeral  Donations,  also  the  prohibition 
of  the  publication  of  souvenir  manuals,  guide  books,  etc.  These  Sections  all 
pertain  to  the  members  individually  and  collectively. 

Section  104  governs  the  suspension  of  members  and  your  individual  contin- 
uous i^ood  standing  membership. 

Section  105  governs  the  preclusion  of  members. 

Section  2^,  the  payment  of  per  capita  tax. 

Section  60,  prohibition  of  souvenir  manuals,  etc. 

All  are  plain  and  are  inserted  herein  monthly  for  the  benefit  of  every  mem- 
ber.   Read  them  and  profit  thereby. 

•       ■ 

PROHIBITIOlsr  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  ETC. 

"Section  60.  No  Lodge  in  this  Federation  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  for  the  publication  of  a  souvenir  manual,  guide  book  or 
any  such  publication  in  its  name  or  for  its  benefit.  The  Grand  President  shall 
immediately  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Lodge  violating  this  section,  and  prose- 
cute in  the  courts  any  person  or  persons  using  the  name  of  the  Federation 
directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  therewith  or  for  such  purposes." 

FUNERAL  DONATIONS. 

Section  45.  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  been  in 
continuous  good  standing  in  his  Lodge  for  six  months  previous  to  his  death, 
the  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  donate,  upon  sufficient  proof  being  fur- 
nished, the  sum  of  $50.00;  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  continuous  good 
standing  for  twelve  months,  $75.09,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  eighteen  months,  $100.00. 

Immediately  aftei*  the  death  of  a  member  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceased  member's  due  book  for  two  years 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  Grand  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Section  46.  After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  who  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  membership,  (after  date  of  January 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  shall  also  apply  to 
non-beneficiary  members  January  1,  1911. 

Section  47^.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  to  membership  in 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bodily  health  at  the 
time  of'his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  45  of  this  Constitution. 

(Continued  on  Inside  Back  Cover.) 
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FROM  PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  and  read  reports  from  our  members  and  repre- 
sentatives informing  us  of  the  methods  and  efforts  resorted  to  by  officials, 
both  railroad  and  labor,  to  keep  men  out  of  our  Organization  or  cease  to 
remain  members. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  two  bodies  of  men,  so  antagonist- 
ically opposed  to  each  other  on  all  other  questions,  could  agree  and  unite 
in  such  an  unholy  alliance,  without  a  dissenting  opinion,  for  one  particular 
purpose,  unless  both  were  convinced  that  unless  they  did  unite  and  work 
as  a  unit,  it  may  eventually  mean  the  loss  of  their  meal  tickets,  which  to 
them  is  usually  the  main  question  at  issue.  Leaving  out  the  handful  of 
broad-minded,  fearless,  conscientious  men  among  railroad  officials,  the 
remainder  may  be  classed  as  the  most  apprehensive  men  in  America. 
Every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  their  employes  is  looked  on  by  the 
latter  crowd  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  fear,  imagination  and  delusion.  * 
Yet,  after  all  nothing  seriously  occurs,  except  those  officials  may  have  had 
night  mares,  day  dreams  and  many  sleepless  nights,  simply  because  their 
gray  matter  appears  to  contract  instead  of  expanding,  together  with  their 
environments,  which  too  often  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  success  and 
necessary  brain  expansion,  as  well  as  their  failure  to  reasonably  compre- 
hend or  give  heed  to  the  hopes,  ambitions,  cravings  and  needs  within  the 
breasts  of  their  humble  employes.  This,  more  than  any  other  faculty  has 
probably  caused  more  officials  to  be  discarded  to  the  scrap  heap,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  cause  of  many  more  traveling  in  the  same  pathway. 

United  with  this  class  today  and  yesterday  are  a  small  army  of  what 
their  own  members  admit  to  be  an  army  of  "quack,"  incompetent,  inex- 
perienced labor  officials,  drawing  their  many  fat  salaries  from  the  source 
the  officials  draw  theirs ;  namely :  from  the  sweat  of  the  brows  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers.  When  those  two  classes  unite,  use  the  same  arguments, 
pursue  the  same  methods,  participate  in  unholy  conferences  and  become 
parties  to  unlawful  conspiracies  to  keep  the  railroad  workers  from  uniting, 
there  must  be  something  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers  worth  consideration  and  investigation.  When  enemies 
bury  the  hatchet  and  unite  for  a  particular  purpose,  usually  that  purpose 
is  of  mutual  advantage  to  those  who  advocate  the  burying  of  the  hatchet, 
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even  though  the  men  who  must  pay  the  fiddler  get  the  worst  of  the  deal. 
The  slogan  of  both  seems  to  be  "Keep  the  Railroad  Workers  divided." 
We  say,  "Unite  the  Railroad  Workers  and  keep  them  united."  We  say 
"One  Railroad;  One  Organization."  They  say,  one  railroad  and  27  Or- 
ganizations, which  means  that  the  Railroad  Workers  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  must  support  and  maintain  27  separate  and  distinct  Organ- 
izations instead  of  one.  Not  one  of  the  "quack"  representatives  can  put 
up  an  argument  before  an  impartial  jury  against  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  have 
had  to  become  the  scab  tools  of  narrow-minded  railroad  officials,  whose 
contracted  brain  magnifies  the  fear  that  the  Railroad  Workers  intend  to 
unite  into  one  Organization. 

For  a  number  of  years  to  my  knowledge  railroads  fought  with  all  their 
might  and  influence  against  conceding  seniority  of  service.  They  wanted 
the  right  to  discharge  every  man,  no  matter  how  long  he  worked  for  them, 
for  cause  or  no  cause,  and  the  same  right  to  lay  off  whoever  the  boss 
wanted  to  when  dull  times  permitted.  In  those  days  the  longer  men 
worked  for  a  company  the  more  apt  they  were  to  be  layed  off  or  dis- 
charged. Our  Organization  being  among  the  pioneers  for  definite  sen- 
iority of  service  the  writer  in  conference  had  discussed  it  and  advanced 
arguments  in  favor  of  having  it  granted  on  several-  occasions.  For  years 
no  amount  of  argument  would  convince  them.  They  wanted  that  club  for 
themselves  and  their  subordinates  to  use  it  and  wield  it,  to  suit  their  indi- 
vidual opinions.  Today  seniority  of  service  practically  obtains  on  all  or- 
ganized roads  and  it  has  done  more  to  cement  the  railroad  worker  to  the 
railroad  company  than  any  other  concession  in  my  judgment,  yet  the  of- 
ficials could  not  see  that  advantage.  Their  minds  were  obsessed  as  to  its 
danger,  and  after  all  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  benefit  in  many  ways  rather 
than  an  injury.  I  mention  the  foregoing  merely  to  show  that  railroad  of- 
ficials who  are  opposed  to  the  Railroad  Workers  uniting  in  one  Organiza- 
tion and  co-operating  with  labor  officials  for  the  same  purpose,  remind  us 
of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  while  many  down  in  the  ranks  have  seen  and 
are  asking  themselves  the  question,  "Why  are  they  both  trying  to  keep 
us  divided?"  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  combined  opposition  is  turning 
more  members  toward  us  today  than  at  any  time  in  our  career. 

Railroad  Workers  are  thinking  and  thinking  and  if  they  keep  on  think- 
ing we  know  the  conclusion  they  will  reach,  provided  they  have  not  al- 
ready reached  it,  and  we  urge  those  same  officials  not  to  break  their  unholy 
alliance,  but  keep  right  on  until  some  more  of  their  members  call  them 
crooks  and  scabs. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  about  three  years  ago  the  engineers  and  firemen 
on  Western  roads  agreed  to  submit  their  grievances  to  arbitration. 
Among  the  neutral  arbitrators  selected  was  Mr.  Charles  Nagel.  About 
the  time  the  award  was  to  be  announced  and  afterwards  much  opposition 
was  directed  against  Mr.  Nagel,  resulting  in  Mr.  Nagel  later  issuing  a 
pamphlet  in  his  own  behalf.  As  to  the  grounds  or  the  justification  or  no 
justification  for  protest,  or  for  Mr.  Nagel  s  position,  we  will  neither  com- 
ment on  nor  discuss  it,  but  we  shall  quote  just  one  paragraph  of  his  pamph- 
let for  the  benefit  of  some  railroad  officials,  who  may  not  have  read  it  and 
for  our  readers  who  may  not  have  heard  of  it  before.    It  is  as  follows: 
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I  "Again,  while  the  cause  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  was  pressed 

with  great  earnestness,  it  was  difficult  to  leave  out  of  mind  that  a 
great  number  of  other  employees,  upon  whose  efficiency  and  ade- 
quate compensation  public  security  also  depends,  had  apparently  re- 
ceived no  corresponding  consideration.    Indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  railroads  to  justify  increases  in  any  other  direction  until  some- 
thing substantial  has  been  done  for  these  other  employes,  who  form 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the   force  of  public  carriers,   and  upon 
whose  vigilance  and  loyalty  the  general  public  depends  in  a  very  large 
degree.    In  other  words,  the  different  classes  of  employes  appeared 
to  be  very  much  out  of  line,  and  it  seemed  clear  that  a  public  carrier 
should  have  some  regard  for  those  who  have  been  neglected,  before 
too  great  an  increase  is  made  for  those  who  have  at  least  had  the 
greater  consideration  in  the  past." 
The  transportation  department  of  late  years  at  least  have  never  been 
able  to  get  only  what  they  were  able  to  extract  and  probably  never  will, 
and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  they  have 
secured  or  will  secure,  nevertheless,  some  railroad  officials  whom  we  have 
in  mind  would  do  well  to  profiit  from  the  advice  given  in  the  foregoing 
brief  paragraph,  coming  from  a  man  of  such  experience  and  ability  as  is 
conceded  to  Mr.  Nagel  and  who  was  charged  at  least  with  being  on  their 
side. 

About  a  year  ago  one  of  our  members  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman  was 
in  conference  with  a  general  official  on  the  railroad  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  office  than  Mr.  Official  went  up  in 
the  air,  starting  in  by  repeating  his  prayers  backwards.  His  previous 
record  on  other  roads  was  hostility  to  Labor  Organizations,  although 
while  on  the  road  he  was  then  employed  on,  the  men  had  been  organized 
before  his  arrival;  hence,  he  was  doing  business  with  them,  evidently, 
against  his  will.  Fortunately,  our  Chairman  was  aware  of  these  facts  and 
awaited  Mr.  Official's  explosion. 

An  incident  had  occurred  a  few  days  previous  which  appeared  to  have 
upset  him  and  after  he  got  tired  saying  his  prayers  in  the  wrong  direction, 
he  foolishly  wanted  to  know  by  what  right  we  were  undertaking  to  organ- 
ize all  his  employes  into  one  organization.  In  his  irresponsible  state  he 
declared  he  would  not  permit  it  and  added  they  would  not  give  the  eight 
hour  to  the  transportation  men,  stating  that  he  would  bring  negroes  from 
the  South  and  put  them  on  top  of  the  cars. 

It  is  usually  admitted  when  a  man  is  angry  he  is  foolish  and  we  believe 
he,  himself  would  now  admit  he  was  foolish  at  that  time.  During  the  con- 
ference a  Subordinate  official  entered  and  participated  to  the  extent  of 
listening.    A  few  days  later  our  Chairman  conferred  with  the  Subordinate 

official  and  among  the  first  questions  he  asked  was,  "Did get 

your  'goat'  the  other  day?"  Our  Chairman  replied  he  did  not  because  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  To  our  chairman's  surprise  this 
official  admitted  they  had  so  learned  and  offered  excuses  for  his  superior's 
lack  of  knowledge  of  his  own  business.  Since  then,  however,  this  same 
official  who  told  our  chairman  he  would  bring  negroes  from  the  South, 
etc.,  represented  his  railroad  at  a  federal  hearing,  when  he  stated  among 
many  other  things  that  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  there  was  a  shortage 
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of  labor  in  the  North  his  company  brought  3,500  negroes  from  the  South; 
that  shortly  afterwards  other  employers  offered  them  higher  wages,  which 
they  accepted  and  that  out  of  the  number  imported  there  were  only  300 
left. 

In  the  first  place  this  official  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about; 
secondly,  he  thought  the  imported  negroes  would  stay  with  him  and 
thirdly,  he  was  forced  to  concede  the  requests  of  the  transportation  men. 
It  would  seem  that  a  man  with  such  little  foresight,  lack  of  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  with  such  a  spontaneous  or  effervescent  disposition  and. 
such  ability  to  say  his  prayers  backwards,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place 
in  occupying  such  a  responsible  position. 

Notices  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  a  shop  on  another  railroad 
requesting  employes  to  meet  mechanical  superintendent  at  a  designated 
place  at  11  o'clock  the  following  day.  When  the  hour  arrived  the  machin- 
ery stopped,  the  men  dropped  their  tools  and  journeyed  to  the  desig^nated 
place  as  announced  in  the  notices.  About  1200  men  gathered  around  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Superintendent.  He  started  out  by  appealing  to  them  not  to 
join  our  Organization  which  he  termed  the  "New"  Organization.  He 
talked  of  strike,  etc.,  and  I  can  say  truthfully  our  members  had  not  talked 
of  suspending  work.  He  pleaded  with  the  other  men  to  become  scabs  and 
treat  the  men  he  would  hire  as  Union  men.  He  did  care  what  Organiza- 
tion they  would  join  as  long  as  they  were  separated,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  unite  in  one  Organization.  Intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, he  made  the  awful  blunder  of  saying  scabs  could  be  organized  and 
made  just  as  good  Union  men  as  you  are.  A  number  of  those  in  his  audi- 
ence who  belonged  to  two  other  Organizations  had  been  scabs  of  long  and 
short  duration,  but  those  who  were  Union  men  and  who  had  not  been 
scabs  resented  the  insult,  some  having  since  informed  us  that  they  had 
never  felt  more  like  joining  our  Organization  than  when  their  superinten- 
dent had  placed  them  in  the  same  category  with  scabs.  Another  one  re- 
marked that  we  had  been  so  lenient  with  scabs  of  other  Organizations  on 
the  advice  of  our  officers  that  the  superintendent  must  have  considered  us 
on  a  par  with  them. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Superintendent  had  exhausted  his  hot  air  the  president 
of  one  of  the  "quack"  organizations  whose  record  is  in  the  category  al- 
ready referred  to,  stated  to  the  Master  Mechanic,  "Didn't  I  tell  you 
Mr. ,  when  our  members  commenced  joining  the  "New  Organiza- 
tion".   The  Master  Mechanic  answered  affirmatively. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  a  cost  to  the  company  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  as  men  were  paid  for  the  hour  lost.  When  work  was  resumed 
at  1  o'clock  needless  to  state  little  work  was  done  in  the  afternoon.  The 
men  everywhere  were  discussing  the  unusual  procedure  and  the  extraor- 
dinary attitude  and  position  of  the  Superintendent.  If  we  wanted  this 
official  to  give  our  Organization  a  boost  we  could  not  have  suggested  any 
better  plan  than  the  one  he  pursued.  His  own  very  statements  proved  to 
the  men  which  Organization  they  should  be  members  of.  If  there  was  any 
doubt  in  their  minds  before  Mr.  Superintendent  held  this  meeting  there 
was  certainly  none  afterwards.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when  this  same 
official  was  literally  crying  in  his  office  every  time  our  committee  entered 
fearing  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  job.     He  kept  constantly  saying  he 
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did  not  know  how  long  he  was  to  have  a  job.  He  might  get  discharged 
any  time ;  he  was  expecting  it,  etc.  Then  he  would  go  on  to  say  that  he 
had  a  farm  and  would  go  to  live  on  it,  and  that  he  had  saved  his  money, 
etc.  He  was  fortunate  in  escaping  the  axe,  however,  although  most  men 
will  agree  that  the  farm  may  be  more  of  an  appropriate  place  for  him. 

It  developed  later,  however,  from  a  fairly  reliable  source  that  when 
Wharton  &  Co.  found  their  members  were  leaving  their  Organization  and 
unable  to  stop  them  joining  ours,  they  went  to  this  Superintendent  and 
induced  him  to  follow  the  foolish  course  he  pursued.  A  railroad  official 
who  becomes  a  tool  and  a  lackey  for  that  gang  of  parasites  should  tender 
his  resignation  or  be  requested  to  tender  it  without  further  ceremony. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  small  man  filling  a  big  job.  If  any  more  of  them  have 
farms  they  should  be  sent  to  cultivate  them  and  leave  the  railroads  to  give 
bigger  men  a  chance. 

We  could  easly  fill  this  issue  of  the  Journal  in  recounting  similar  exper- 
iences, every  one  of  which  further  impresses  upon  our  minds  and  the 
minds  of  our  members  that  our  Organization  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it,  and  as  necessary  for  Railroad  Workers  to  belong  to  it,  almost 
as  necessary  as  for  us  to  have  air  to  live. 

We  never  anticipated  that  our  Organization  would  reach  a  state  where 
railroad  companies  would  find  it  necessary  to  publish  one  page  advertise- 
ments in  several  daily  papers,  pleading  with  their  employes  not  to  join  it 
and  appealing  to  the  citizens,  asking  them  to  use  their  influence  to  keep 
their  employes  from  organizing.  The  page  advertisements  which  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  papers  in  one  city  were  signed  by  four  different  rail- 
roads, the  condition  of  the  employes  of  every  one  of  them  being  second 
only  to  state  prisons.  They  have  no  freedom,  no  rights,  no  privileges. 
They  are  hounded  by  every  2x4  boss  during  their  working  hours.  At 
night  they  are  followed  and  watched  by  a  gang  of  lazy  loafers  and  thugs, 
commonly  known  as  "defectives".  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  work 
for  the  company  at  all,  they  work  only  for  the  boss.  Whatever  he  says  is 
law — he  discharges  them,  lays  them  off,  transfers  them  or  reduces  them 
to  suit  his  own  narrow  mind.  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
management  of  these  railroads  to  Mr.  Nagel's  advice  previously  quoted  in 
this  article.  In  another  city  the  page  advertisements  appearing  were 
signed  only  by  two  of  the  four  railroads,  although  the  remaining  two  may 
have  contributed  their  share  toward  the  expenses.  The  whole  four  of 
them  however,  are  better  opponents  of  anything  ii)  the  shape,  form  or 
manner  of  organized  labor.  I  know  some  of  them  have,  and  probably  all 
have,  licked  the  "quacks"  organizations  one  after  the  other,  and  now  when 
the  men  unite  for  their  own  common  welfare  and  protection,  the  com- 
panies have  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  page  advertisements  in  the  daily 
newspapers  in  an  effort  to  keep  them  apart.  The  employes  who  earned 
this  money  won't  get  it,  but  it  is  freely  given  to  the  management  of  news- 
papers, who  never  earned  a  dollar  of  it.  Goodness  knows,  the  wag^es  paid 
to  their  employes  need  advancing.  If  the  several  thousand  dollars  ex- 
pended for  those  advertisements  had  been  divided  among  their  employes 
it  would  have  been  cheerfully  and  gratefully  accepted,  and  in  our  judgment 
would  have  done  much  more  to  satisfy  them  as  well  as  to  help  them  to 
bear  their  burdens  and  obligations  which  they  must  meet  with  what  little 
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they  have  been  receiving.  The  revenue  from  the  page  advertisements  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  mold  the  minds  and  guide  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
editors,  who  ran  into  print  without  knowing  what  they  were  talking  about 
and  without  any  regard  or  consideration  for  the  men  or  the  conditions  under, 
which  they  work.  I  suppose  they  received  more  for  those  advertisements 
than  they  ever  before  received  for  similar  space,  which  bears  out  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  working  people,  if  you  want  to  buy  or  change  the  opinion 
of  the  editors  of  some  newspapers  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  advertise  in  their 
papers.  If  those  companies  have  any  more  money  to  throw  away  or  want 
to  buy  any  editors  who  are  for  sale,  our  advice  is  to  keep  on  advertising 
us  as  frequently  as  they  can  afford  it.  Make  the  men  earn  the  money,  then 
give  the  profit  on  their  labor  to  the  newspapers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  a  city  traversed  by  two  of  those 
railroads.  In  the  evening  I  walked  out  to  the  shop.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  a  Company  of  National  Guards  guarding  the  shops.  Upon 
inquiry  I  learned  they  had  arrived  that  day.  Later,  I  talked  with  two  or 
three  men  who  work  for  the  company  as  to  the  advisability  of  organizing. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation  one  of  them  informed  me  that  for  several 
years  the  men  had  begged,  pleaded  and  petitioned  the  Master  Mechanic 
to  provide  some  kind  of  drinking  water,  but  to  no  avail.  He  said  they  had 
to  depend  upon  people  living  near  the  shops  for  water  and  usually  had  to 
go  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  a  pail  where  a  liberal  minded  person 
resided,  who  allowed  them  to  take  water  from  his  well.  That  same  morn- 
ing some  officer  of  the  National  Guard  arrived  at  the  shops  and  upon  in- 
vestigation found  there  was  no  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  immedi- 
ately ordered  that  water  should  be  provided  for  the  soldiers.  The  order 
was  no  sooner  issued  than  a  gang  of  men  were  put  to  work  laying  pipes, 
etc.,  and  when  the  soldiers  arrived  that  evening,  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
men  had  plenty  of  good  water.  May  I  express  the  hope  when  the  soldiers 
depart,  the  Master  Mechanic  will  not  disconnect  or  abandon  the  water 
pipes.  If  some  of  those  editors  had  to  work  under  conditions  of  this  kind 
they  may  want  to  organize,  but  with  the  gold  from  the  advertising  space 
in  their  pockets  and  comfortably  located  in  their  respective  sanctums, 
what  do  they  care  whether  Railroad  Workers  get  ten  or  twenty  cents  an 
hour,  or  whether  they  work  ten  or  twenty  hours  a  day,  whether  they  are 
sick  or  sore,  or  whether  they  are  provided  with  water,  so  they  can  take  a 
drink  when  they  want  to. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  money  they  spent,  their  other  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  the  editors  to  keep  them  from  organizing  and  continue  in  slav- 
ery, the  Master  Mechanic  at  one  point  by  his  nagging,  serpent-like 
methods  and  his  efforts  to  buy  men,  drove  the  Railroad  Workers  under 
him  out  on  the  street  a  few  days  ago.  They  coqld  not  stand  his  crooked 
tactics  and  those  of  his  Subordinates  any  longer.  They  preferred  to  lose 
their  jobs  rather  than  to  continue  to  work  under  such  intolerable  condi- 
tions. This  same  Master  Mechanic  was  formerly  at  the  other  end  of  the 
road  where  his  career  was  considered  away  below  what  it  might  have 
been.  All  that  is  necessary  I  suppose  is  to  g^ve  him  rope  enough  and  he 
will  do  the  remainder.  As  he  is  a  hold-over  from  the  former  tribe  who 
controlled  the  management  we  would  suggest  if  he  knows  the  ropes  to 
exercise  a  little  care  or  he  may  go  with  several  of  his  former  associates. 
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If  he  does,  I  am  sure  the  men  will  not  voluntarily  present  him  with  any 
medals.  One  of  those  who  is  now  over  him  has  had  experience  dealing 
with  organized  men  on  a  road  on  which  he  was  formerly  employed,  and 
we  express  the  hope  that  he  may  profit  by  his  experience,  by  dealing  fairly 
with  his  present  employes  and  seeing  that  those  subordinate  to  him  do 
likewise.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  him  and 
beneficial  to  his  employes.  He  can  at  least  see  that  they  are  provided 
with  drinking  water. 

It  was  my  intention  to  mention  names,  places  and  newspapers  carrying 
advertisements  in  this  article,  but  neither  time  nor  space  allows  me  to  com- 
ment as  I  intend  to;  hence,  omitted  same  for  some  future  time  when  we 
can  dwell  on  them  with  greater  length. 

At  this  writing  "Hotel  Keeper"  Scott  of  the  Boilermakers  and  a  bunch 
of  his  associate  "quacks"  are  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  following  their  usual  occu- 
pation of  being  hirelings  for  some  railroad  officials.  Scott  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  creature  who  a  few  years  ago  fafsely  charged  our  Grand  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer with  having  stolen  $2,000  of  our  funds  and  upon  pub- 
lishing the  facts  and  jamming  it  down  his  lying  throat,  he  stuck  his  head 
in  the  sand.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  but 
when  the  hearing  on  conditions  of  employes  of  that  company  was  held 
before  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  a  few  years  ago,  Scott  got 
"cold  feet",  being  afraid  to  get  on  the  witness  stand  and  testify.  Good  for 
Scott !  We  have  not  been  informed  of  the  names  of  his  associates  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Camden,  but  we  vepture  to  say  among  them  are  "Windy" 
Wilson,  and  "Toad"  Tobin. 

If  I  am  correct  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  "quacks"  with  them  will  level 
up  to  the  three  I  have  mentioned,  and  they  should  get  a  chance  to  operate 
on  any  Railroad  Worker  in  that  vicinity  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  gets  away 
with  his  shirt.  We  have  been  informed  that  Scott  in  his  efforts  to  help  the 
railroad  officials  to  keep  the  men  from  organizing  told  them  that  if  they 
organized  and  had  any  trouble  that  Scott  would  fill  their  places  with  mem- 
bers of  his  Organization. '  We  always  knew  he  was  only  a  "scab"  in  dis- 
guise. He  now  admits  it.  He  carries  a  Union  card  simply  because  he  re- 
ceives a  good,  fat  salary  for  carrying  it.  Take  his  salary  away  and  his 
card  would  surely  follow  soon  afterwards.  The  Boilermakers  should  now 
surely  take  away  his  salary  for  going  around  telling  everybody  there  are 
"scabs"  in  his  Organization,  who  will  again  repeat  the  "act"  whenever 
Scott  asks  them.  He  is  certainly  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  men 
who  have  been  paying  him.  Scott  may  be  a  "scab"  at  heart  or  otherwise 
and  may  scab  whenever  he  feels  so  disposed,  but  when  he  undertakes  to 
turn  his  Organization  into  a  strike-breaking  institution  he  is  traveling  oft 
pretty  dangerous  ground.  While  he  may  want  to  do  those,  things  and 
would  like  to  do  them  when  he  wants  others  to  do  them  also,  the  others 
are  going  to  have  something  to  say  about  it  and  about  Scott,  too,  maybe. 
Scott's  members  may  do  something  he  directs  them  to  do,  but  there  are 
several  things  they  may  not  do,  and  if  John  C.  Scott  has  not  yet  learned 
this,  if  he  will  take  our  advice  he  ought  to  before  it  may  be. too  late. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  our  Organization  seems  to  thrive  from  the 
opposition  directed  towards  it  and  the  only  reason  we  can  attribute  for 
this  success  is  simply  that  we  have  the  Organization  and  the  only  Organ- 
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ization  which  the  Railroad  Workers  want  and  the  one  that  insures  them 
the  greatest  measure  of  protection.  This  cannot  be  successfully  disputed 
or  denied  and  all  crookedness  of  railroad  and  "quack"  labor  officials  is  not 
going  to  change  the  minds  of  the  Railroad  Workers. 

Again  we  say  to  the  Railroad  Workers,  go  ahead  and  keep  blazing  the 
way.  By  patience  and  perseverance  you  can  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
may  be  placed  in  your  way.  Remember  that  which  is  worth  having  is 
worth  fighting  for,  and  as  the  other  fellows  are  doing  all  the  worrying 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  worry. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


After  I  had  completed  my  visit 
among  our  members  on  strike  on  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  East  last 
month,  I  proceeded  west  over  the 
Lake  Shore,  visiting  our  Lodges  west 
of  Buffalo  and  acquainting  our  mem- 
bers with  the  strike  in  the  East,  and  in 
so  doing  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
regular  or  special  meetings  of  our 
Lodges  west,  at  Ashtabula,  Cleveland, 
Sandusky  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  also  Elk- 
hart and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  but  had  to 
cancel  my  visit  to  Erie,  Pa.,  because  of 
other  developments  which  required  my 
attention  on  the  date  I  selected  to  be 
in  Erie. 

However,  I  found  all  Lodges  I  was 
able  to  visit  prospering  and  getting  the 
non-union  men  lined  up  in  good  shape. 
Some  of  the  Lodges  were  initiating 
classes  of  15  to  25  non-members  at 
their  meeting  and  all  seemed  to  be 
boosting  to  get  all  the  non-union  men 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  Lodge 
lined  up  on  the  inside,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  much  good  will  be  ac- 
complished in  that  direction  this 
Spring.  However,  I  also  found  our 
members  on  the  Lake  Shore  as  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  on  the  firing  line  on 
Lines  East,  and  when  I  brought  the 
strike  to  their  attention  many  did  not 
hesitate  to  freely  express  their  senti- 
ment and  in  addition  they  instructed 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  our 
System  Council  on  Lines  West  to  pro- 
ceed to  Buffalo,  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  strike  and  pursue  all  honorable 
means  within  their  power  to  assist  our 
members  on  strike  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  their  trouble,  which 


instructions  were  complied  with  im- 
mediately by  Brothers  Dennis  and 
Schenogge ;  also  Brother  Smith  pf 
Cleveland.  Several  efforts  were  made 
during  the  time  I  remained  among  our 
members  on  Lines  West,  by  their 
Chairman  and  Secretary  to  be  of  as- 
sistance in  adjusting  the  strike,  but 
without  any  success  up  to  the  time  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  leave  that 
locality,  to  be  with  our  members  on 
the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  who 
suspended  work  April  9th,  and  where 
it.has  been  necessary  for  me  to  remain 
up  to  the  present. 

I  trust,  however,  that  by  this  time 
those  of  our  members  on  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  who  suspended 
work  February  28th,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  honorable  adjustment  of 
their  trouble  and  if  not,  that  they  will 
continue  to  display  the  same  determi- 
nation to  succeed  which  they  mani- 
fested during  my  visit  among  them 
and  be  able  to  struggle  on  until  they 
are  shown  the  consideration  they  are 
entitled  to. 

So  far  as  the  strike  among  our  mem- 
bers here  on  the  Central  Vermont  R. 
R.  is  concerned,  indications  at  present 
seem  to  point  to  an  early  adjustment, 
but  of  course  we  can  never  tell  just 
how  long  we  will  be  compelled  to  fight 
on  to  gain  justice,  so  I  never  like  to  be 
too  optimistic. 

The  men  involved  in  the  strike  on 
the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  are 
composed  of  Machinists,  Boilermakers, 
Blacksmiths,  Car  Builders,  Painters, 
Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Moulders, 
Freight  Handlers  and  Section  Men; 
also  helpers,  apprentices  and  laborers. 
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and  if  ever  a  body  of  men  were  justi- 
fied in  suspending  work  I  am  going  to 
say  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction this  body  of  men  were  fully 
justified  as  their  wages  are  below  that 
paid  by  any  railroad  I  have  ever 
worked  over  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  similar  work,  and  I  venture 
to  say  they  are  below  the  wages  paid 
the  same  class  of  Railroad  Workers 
any  place  in  the  world,  as  the  best  rate 
was  only  Z%  cents  per  hour  before  tfie 
men  suspended  work,  so  it  would  be 
impossible,  especially  during  these 
prosperous  times  to  find  mechanics — 
and  in  most  places  helpers — working 
for  the  rates,  paid  mechanics  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R. 

However,  as  justified  as  the  men 
were  in  suspending  work  and  calling 
upon  every  Railroad  Worker  em- 
ployed in  the  departments  aflFected  by 
the  strike  to  get  out  on  the  firing  line 
with  them,  whether  he  is  a  union  or 
non-union  man,  as  usual  there  were  a 
few  who  were  found  lacking  in  the 
amount  of  courage  it  requires  to  cast 
their  lot  with  their  associates  and  as 
bad  as  the  conditions  were,  cried  they 
were  satisfied,  but  have  since  been 
found  to  accept  an  increase  of  from  15 
to  50  cents  per  day,  which  the  officials 
have  as  usual  voluntarily  put  into 
force  since  all  but  a  few  of  their  em- 
ployes have  left  the  shops. 

We  have  also  a  few  "bob-tails"  who 
have  scabbed  on  the  "scabs,"  but  the 
'Tx)b-tails"  all  seem  to  be  weeded  out 
now  and  have  gotten  back  with  their 
equals,  so  when  we  advance  to  that 
stage  of  a  struggle,  we  generally  begin 
to  make  some  progress  in  the  way  of 
settling  a  strike,  because  railroad  offi- 
cials, regardless  of  what  we  may  say 
of  them  occasionally,  are  no  different 
than  most  men  and  do  not  like  to  deal 
with  cowards  who  flip-flop.  So,  since 
we  have  gotten  rid  of  the  few  "bob- 
tails" who  were  whining  and  crying 
around  the  streets,  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  on  the  streets  a  day,  the  commit- 
tee has  begun  to  make  progress  to- 
wards an  adjustment,  so  I  hope  that 
before  this  article  appears  in  our  Jour- 
nal the  officials  will  see  the  wisdom  of 


meeting '  their  employes,  reason  mat- 
ters out  fairly  and  be  able  to  agree  on 
a  fair  basis  for  an  adjustment  of  the 
trouble,  and  in  the  future  both  will  en- 
joy more  harmonious  relations  than  in 
the  past. 

The  men  gn  the  Central  Vermont' 
R.  R.  were  organized  by  Organizer 
Dwyer,  who  has  been  among  them 
during  the  past  five  months,  and,  al- 
though he  has  had  considerable  oppo- 
sition, he  has  accomplished  what  has 
generally  been  advertised  in  the  past 
as  impossible — organized  St.  Albans. 

In  the  past  the  Railroad  Workers 
have  attempted  to  organize  separately 
in  "Craft  Unions,"  which,  of  course, 
have  always  been  easy  to  break  up  by 
the  discharge  of  a  few,  but  this,  time 
the  officials  had  the  whole  crowd  to 
reason  with  and  if  the  men  will  stick 
together  in  the  future  as  they  have 
during  their  present  protest,  it  will 
never  be  necessary  for  them  to  strrke 
in  the  future  and  get  licked  separately, 
such  as  they  have  experienced  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  past. 

Brother  Dwyer  seems  to  have  be- 
come quite  well  known  during  his 
visits  to  St.  Albans  and  while  he  has 
made  many  friends,  naturally  he  also 
made  some  enemies,  so  to  give  the 
public  a  chance  to  hear  the  strikers' 
side  of  the  trouble  and  see  what 
Brother  Dwyer  looked  like  we  called  a 
public  meeting  in  St.  Albans,  Sunday 
afternoon,  which  was  well  attended 
and  I  am  sure  the  general  public  now 
has  a  better  understanding  of  the  just 
cause  for  which  many  of  the  citizens 
and  Railroad  Workers  of  St.  Albans 
are  struggling  —  fair  working  condi- 
tions, and  what  Brother  Dwyer  was  in 
reality  trying  to  obtain  for  them, 
through  organization,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  all  will  look  more  favor- 
able upon  our  efforts  and  those  of  the 
men. 

Things  have  been  happening  fast 
this  year  and  no  doubt  there  have  been' 
reasons  for  the  several  conflicts  we 
have  been  plunged  into.  But  now  that 
our  nation  has  become  involved  in 
what  seems  to  be  drifting  into  a  world 
war,  I  would  urge  our  members  to  try 
and  be  patient,  but  not  to  cease  in  their 
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efforts  to  build  up  our  Organisation 
and  unite  the  Railroad  Workers  as  we 
will  need  Organiaation  all  through  the 
war,  and  in  my  opinion  we  will  have  to 
be  wen  organized  if  we  expect  to  pro- 
tect working  conditions  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 


A»  we  g»  to  preta  telegram  ka$ 
boen  rtotived  froaoi  OrgMiiser 
Humplirey  ataitsnf  strifae  has  been 
iatiafactoriljr  adjuated  on  the  Ccn* 
tral  VemKxtt  and  men  retumiog 
to  ¥K>rk  Mondagr,  April  SSnd. 

EDITOit 


FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


It  IS  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
pleasure  that  I  make  my  report  for  this 
month  as  your  representative  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  had  one  of  the  best 
months  insofar  as  organizing  work  is 
concerned  since  I  have  accepted  the 
position  of  Organizer  and  taken  up  the 
work  in  the  section  in  which  I  am  now 
located. 

Lodges  at  five  different  points  and 
the  prospects  for  more  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  certainly  makes  one  feel 
good  as  the  Railroad  Workers  every- 
wh^e  are  doing  their  utmost  to  build 
up  our  Federation  and  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Lodges  which  I 
have  just  instituted.  This  news  should 
also  serve  to  give  our  membership 
throughout  the  country  some  ambition 
to  build  up  their  own  Lodges  when 
they  know  those  of  their  fellow  work- 
ers— so  to  speak — ^who  have  just  be- 
come members  of  the  Federation  are 
doing  their  best  to  build  up  the  Lodges 
recently  instituted  and  help  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  vast  army  of  men 
who  toil  on  our  American  railroads 
will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  only  plan  whereby  they  can  move 
to  secure  better  conditions  and  a  >ust 
compensation  for  their  daily  toil. 

It  must  indeed  be  a  great  movement 
that  causes  men  to  work  as  these  men 
have  done  in  the  past  month  and  build 
up  an  Organization  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  some  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  "Rotten  Dozen"  have  been  do- 
ing their  utmost  to  ti^m  these  men 
away  from  our  Federation,  but  with  no 
success. 

The  Railroad  Workers  who  have 
never  had  a  chance  before  to  come  to- 

ffether   in   the   right   way   have   now 
ound  that  we  have  it  and  they  realize 
that  it  is  the  only  reasonable  and  feas- 


ible plan  among  railroad  men,  and  they 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
hold  fast  to  that  which  has  already 
been  gained  they  must  come  together 
under  one  constitution,  one  set  of 
Grand  Lodge  officers  and  move  with 
one  general  committee  of  all  depart- 
ments at  one  and  the  same  time.  So 
boys,  it  is  3rour  duty  to  yourself  and 
your  Organization  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage to  every  Railroad  Worker  within 
the  section  in  which  you  may  be  lo- 
cated. Place  your  Journal  in  the  hands 
of  some  unorganized-  Railroad  Worker 
and  stick  to  him  until  you  h»ve  con- 
vinced him  that  you  have  the  only  vra}' 
whereby  he  can  better  bis  condition. 

Of  course,  lots  of  men  will  come  to 
you  but  there  are  also  a  large  percent- 
age that  you  have  to  go  after,  so  let 
me  ask  our  members  everywhere  to  do 
their  best  to  at  least  get  one  new  mem- 
ber for  each  meeting  of  their  Lodge 
until  the  locality  in  which  you  work  is 
100  per  cent  organized,  and  after  that 
has  been  accomplished  do  not  relax 
your  efforts  but  keep  your  Organiza- 
tion 100  per  cent  and  you  can  do  this 
by  all  becoming  missionaries,  and  do 
all  within  your  power  to  build  up  that 
which  is  your  only  means  of  defense — 
your  Organization. 


Electric  power  station  earnings  in 
this  country  last  year  were  $417,000,- 
000.  This  is  larger  than  the  1916  earn- 
ings by  more  than  15  per  cent,  or 
roughly  $55,000,000.  The  output  for 
1916  amounted  to  23,300,000,000  kilo- 
watt hours,  an  increase  of  4,400,000,000 
kilowatt  hours  over  1915,  or  83  per 
cent. 


Industrial  accidents  in  Pennsylvania 
in  February  were  5,080  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year. 
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THE  FIRST  RAILROAD  JOURNEY. 


The  world,  and  especially  all  Eng- 
land, was  stirred  by  the  news  that  on 
September  27,  18?5,  a  railroad  train, 
drawn  by  one  of  those  newfangled 
things  called  locomotives,  had  traveled 
twenty  miles.  Also,  that  at  some 
stretches  of  the  journey  it  had  reached 
a  speed  of  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  while  four  miles  an  hour  was  its 
very  slowest  rate,  even  up  steep 
grades.  The  whole  affair  was  miracu- 
lous. Thousands  of  people  refused  to 
believe  this  was  true. 

The  locomotive  idea  was  nothing 
new.  But,  as  with  the  telegraph  and 
telephone,  the  public  had  seen  no  prac- 
tical future  for  it.  Railroads,  too,  had 
been  in  use,  off  and  on,  for  two  hun- 
dred years — long -before  the  discovery 
of  steam's  propelling  power. 

There  were  railways  in  the  English 
coal  pits  as  early  as  1602.  They  were 
lines  of  flat  wooden  rails,  over  which 
the  coal  carts  were  drawn  by  horses  or 
mules.  The  weight  of  the  cars  wore 
away  the  wood,  so  thin  iron  plates 
were  laid  on  top  of  the  rails.  Watt,  as 
early  as  1759,  had  hit  on  an  idea  for  an 
engine  that  should  move  along  a  track 
and  draw  weight  behind  it.  He  mod- 
eled and  jpatented  the  invention,  but 
did  nothmg  with  it.  A  Frenchman, 
Cugnot  by  name,  ten  years  later,  pa- 
tented a  "high  pressure  steam  car- 
riage" and  other  inventors  followed 
suit.  But  their  devices  were  looked  on 
as  mere  toys. 

Richard  Trevithick,  in  1802,  built  a 
steam  carriage  and  used  it  for  hauling 
loads  over  a  railroad.  He  was  the  first 
practical  locomotive  man.  His  engine 
drew  ten  tons  of  iron  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  But  again  the  locomo- 
tive project  was  allowed  to  lapse,  until 
George  Stephenson,  an  English  ma- 
chinist, revived  it. 

Stefdienson  did  not  learn  to  read  un- 
til he  was  eighteen,  but  from  babyhood 
he  had  dabbled  in  machinery.  He  was 
a  bora  mechanical  genius.  He  asked 
the  owners  of  a  coal  pit  where  he 
worked  to  let  him  build  an  engine  to 
take  the  place  of  the  horse-drawn  cars 
on  their  railway.    They  consented,  and 


he  built  his  first  locomotive,  naming  it 
"My  Lord."  It  could  draw  thirty  tons 
at  four  miles  an  hour.  "My  Lord"  cost 
about  as  much  for  upkeep  and  moved 
at  about  the  same  pace  as  the  horses 
employed  at  the  colliery.  But,  by  hit- 
ting on  a  plan  for  fire,  Stephenson  dou- 
bled the  power  of  his  engine,  and  this 
won  out  over  the  horses. 

Some  British  capitalists  had  just  laid 
a  railroad  from  Stockton  to  Darling- 
ton, intending  to  use  horses  on  it.  Ste- 
phenson persuaded  them  to  give  the  lo- 
comotive a  trial.  On  September  27, 
1825,  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  rail- 
road was  open  for  traffic.  It  was  one 
of  history's  memorable  dates.  Here  is 
a  quaint  account  of  the  first  railroad 
journey,  from  the  London  Times,  Oc- 
tober 4th,  of  the  same  year : 

"A  train  of  carriages  was  atached  to 
a  locomotive  en^ne  of  the  most  im- 
proved construction  and  built  by  Mr. 
George  Stephenson,  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Locomotive  engine  with 
engineer  and  assistants;  (2)  tender, 
with  coals  and  water ;  next,  six  wagons 
loaded  with  coals  and  flour;  then  an 
elegant  covered  coach  with  the  com- 
mittee and  other  proprietors  of  the  rail- 
way ;  then  twenty-one  wagons  fitted  up 
on  the  occasion  for  passengers,  and, 
last  of  all,  six  wagons  loaded  with 
coals,  making  altogether  a  train  of 
thirty-eight  carriages. 

"Such  was  the  pressure  and  crowd 
that  both  loaded  and  empty  carriages 
were  instantly  filled  with  passengers 
(nearly  six  hundred  in  all).  At  some 
parts  the  speed  was  frequently  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  in  one  place,  for  a 
short  distance,  fifteen  miles." 

The  train  covered  the  last  twelve 
miles,  the  London  Times  boasts,  "in- 
cluding stops,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour."  It  was  prophesied  that  fully 
ten  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  year  might 
some  day  be  transported  by  railrcMid, 
the  {>as9enger  end  of  the  service  being 
regarded  as  a  mere  by-product." 

Even  after  the  success  of  this  first 
railroad  journey  many  people  doubted 
that  the  locomotive  would  ever  replace 
the  horse.    A  parliamentary  committee 
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went  so  far  as  to  question  Stephenson 
on  the  subject.  Among  the  queries 
hurled  at  him  by  the  committee  was 
this: 

'*Mr.  Stephenson,  if  a  cow  should 
walk  out  on  the  track  in  front  of  your 
locomotive,  would  not  that  be  a  very 
awkward  circumstance?" 

"Very  awkward,  indeed,*'  was  Ste- 
phenson's grave  reply,  "for  the  cow." 
— Cleveland  News. 


DANGER  IN  POWER  TO 

NULLIFY  LEGISLATION. 

Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  has  bee.i 
subjected  to  much  criticism  from  tory 
papers  for  his  bill  to  take  from  the  fed- 
eral courts  the  power  to  nullify  acts  of 
Congress.  Since  Congress  can  be  held 
by  the  people  to  responsibility  for  its 
course,  while  the  federal  judges,  ap- 
pointed for  life,  are  beyond  popular 
control,  Senator  Owen's  bill  is  based  on 
correct  principles.  The  usual  defense 
of  assumption  by  the  courts  of  power 
to  declare  unconstitutional  legislative 
enactments  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
minority.  If  it  did  serve  as  such  a  pro- 
tection it  would  be  justified.  But  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  affords  little  pro- 
tection to  poor  and  unpopular  minori- 
ties, and  more  than  should  be  exercised 
to  rich  and  influential  ones.  Examples 
are  numerous. 

The  post  office  department,  under 
authority  of  a  congressional  enactment, 
has  established  a  dangerous  censorship, 
in  spite  of  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  But  the  courts 
have  not  interfered.  The  postal  censor- 
ship has  been  applied  often,  usually  in 
the  case  of  dissemination  of  some  un- 
popular or  unconventional  idea.  Once 
it  was  used  in  an  effort  to  suppress  the 
Appeal  to  Reason.  The  effort  failed. 
But  it  failed  in  spite  of  aid  given  it  by 
the  courts.  More  successful  efforts 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Regeneration  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Blast  of  San  Francisco. 

The  constitution  guarantees  a  trial 
by  jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions. 
The  courts  found  a  way  to  evade  this 


through  abuse  of  the  power  to  issue  in- 
junctions. Labor  cases  furnish  the 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  examples  of  such 
cases. 

The  constitution  forbids  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude.  Yet,  until  adop- 
tion of  the  La  FoUette  seamen's  act,  the 
courts  upheld  the  holding  of  sailors  in 
enforced  service.  Another  violation  of 
the  thirteenth  amendment  is  contem- 
plated in  proposed  legislation  for  com- 
pulsory military  service.  And  militar- 
ists are  confident,  perhaps  with  good 
reason,  that  the  courts  will  approve  the 
violation. 

But  frequently  when  legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  curb  predatory  power 
of  monopolies,  or  to  protect  workers 
from  excessive  exploitation,  the  enact- 
ments have  been  promptly  annulled  on 
constitutional  grounds.  The  courts 
which  could  see  no  confiscation  of 
property  in  the  triple  damages  of  which 
the  Danbury  hatters  were  mulcted, 
were  quick  to  see  it  in  efforts  to  regu- 
late railroad  fares. 

In  spite  of  such  facts,  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  proper 
use,  judicial  power  to  nullify  legislation 
is  a  failure  as  a  protection  of  just  mi- 
nority rights.  Senator  Owen  would 
put  on  Congress  the  responsibility  of 
making  its  acts  conform  with  the  con- 
stitution, and  experience  indicates  that 
he  proposes  the  wisest  course. — Samuel 
Danziger  in  The  Public. 

Additional  facilities  for  giving  re- 
turned soldiers  technical  training  to  fit 
them  for  new  occupations  in  civil  life 
have  been  provided  in  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 


Public  employment  bureaus  in  Cali- 
fornia filled  3,123  positions  last  month. 


If  the  Tennessee  state  legislature 
adopts  a  proposed  measure  it  will  be  a 
criminal  offense  for  detective  agencies 
or  individuals  to  eavesdrop  or  use  a 
dictagraph  in  spying  on  trade  unions. 

Alcohol,  when  pure,  is  greenish  in 
color,  while  water  is  distinctly  blue  in 
shade. 
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RAILROAD   WORKERS   IN    COMPLETE    STATEMENT    GIVE 

THEIR   VIEWS. 


Statement  of  Clearfield  Lodge  No.  69,  as  Published  in  *'The  Progress" 
and  "The  Daily  Spirit,"  Two  Newspapers  Published  in  Cleiulield, 
Pa.,  Which  is  Self  Explanatory,  and  Reprinted  by  Request  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  No.  69. 


In  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  Fri- 
day, March  23d,  you  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  strike  of  the  Car  Work- 
ers in  this  city  and  it  is  very  evident 
to  us,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
negotiations,  that  you  must  have  been 
incorrectly  informed,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  unintenticMially.  In  order 
that  our  fellow  citizens  may  not  be  led 
astray  or  be  given  a  wrong  impression, 
as  well  as  to  correct  some  mistatement 
of  facts  we  respectfully  ask  for  the 
courtesy  of  space  in  your  esteemed 
paper  to  present  our  knowledge  of  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  our  suspen- 
sion of  work. 

For  the  information  of  your  readers 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  few 
months  for  a  review  of  what  has 
transpired  and  the  efforts  we  have 
made  to  avoid  this  trouble,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  .a  clear  and  correct 
understanding  of  our  position.  On 
November  24,  1916,  a  communication 
was  mailed  to  Mr.  Brazier,  Superinten- 
dent of  Rolling  Stock,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  is  an 
employee  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  has  been  so  employed 
for  several  years.  In  this  communica- 
tion we  asked  for  a  few  changes  in 
our  present  working  rules  with  the 
company,  also  an  advance  in  wages. 
As  it  is  the  practice  in  negotiations  of 
tliis  kind  that  a  conference  be  held 
with  the  oflFicial  of  the  Company  hav- 
ing* jurisdiction  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employees,  we  also  asked 
that  after  Mr.  Brazier  had  considered 
the  subject  matter  of  our  communica- 
tion, our  representatives  would  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  him  at  his  con- 
venience. 


No  answer  having  been  rfeceived  to 
our  communication  up  to  about  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1917,  our 
chairman  again  addressed  another  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Brazier,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  our  former  communication  not 
having  been  answered  and  informed 
him  we  would  appreciate  a  reply  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  This  last  commu- 
nication was  also  unanswered,  resulting 
in  the  representatives  of  our  lodges 
from  the  several  points,  which  we 
represent,  being  convened  in  session  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  February  12,  1917. 
During  this  meeting  Mr.  Brazier's 
failure  to  reply  to  our  communications 
was  discussed  and  it  was  decided  to 
send  him  a  telegram.  This  message 
also  signed  by  our  chairman  was  dis- 
patched, but  as  no  reply  was  received 
within  a  reasonable  time  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  Mr.  Fripp,  General  Manager, 
and  later  to  Mr.  Crowley,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Crowley  advised  us  bv  wire 
that  Mr.  Brazier  would  be  in  Buffalo  to 
confer  with  us  on  Saturday,  February 
17th. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  by  the 
foregoing  that  over  seventy  days  had 
elapsed  since  our  first  communication 
was  mailed  to  Mr.  Brazier  and  it  was 
very  evident  to  us  as  it  must  be  to 
your  readers  that  were  it  not  for  Mr. 
Crowley,  or  if  we  had  not  appealed  to 
him,  Mr.  Brazier  might  not  have  met 
us  on  February  17th.  Our  delegates 
met  Superintendent  Brazier,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Chandler,  M.  C. 
B.,  and  several  other  subordinate 
officials  in  Mr.  Chandler's  office,  Sat- 
urday morning,  February  17th.  What- 
ever Mr.  Brazier  may  now  say  or 
whatever  explanations  he  may  try  to 
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make,  we  ane  certain  he  will  not  deny- 
that  one  of  the  first  statements  he 
made  in  this  conference  was  that  he 
could  only  give  us  a  little  of  his  time, 
probably  fifteen  minutes.  Also  that 
he  did  leave  the  conference  shortly 
afterwards  and  that  we  continued  in 
conference  with  Mr.  Chandler  and  his 
associates  and  that  the  efforts  of  our 
delegates  to  secure  another  conference 
with  Mr.  Brazier  were  unsuccessful. 

While  Mr.  Brazier  was  in  conference 
with  us  we  discussed  the  wage  ques- 
tion. On  this  subject  he  stated  that 
an  increase  on  hourly  rates  was  being 
considered  which  would  probably 
amount  to  four  or  five  per  cent,  but 
that  he  would  not  consider  any  in- 
crease for  the  piece-workers.  It  is 
true  that  we  asked  for  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent  for  day-workers  and  30 
per  cent  on  the  earnings  of  piece- 
workers, which  we  at  least  believe 
we  were  entitled  to.  It  is  likewise  true  - 
that  Mr.  Brazier  said  to  our  delegates 
he  would  have  to  take  that  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  although  he 
had  admitted  during  the  conference 
that  he  had  our  request  as  outlined  in 
his  possession  for  seventy-four  da)rs 
and  had  disposed  of  it  as  already  set  , 
forth.  We,  therefore,  leave  to  our 
fellow  citizens  to  judge  for  thmselves 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Brazier  wanted  to 
meet  a  committee  of  his  employees 
and  whether  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  board 
of  directors,  and  if  so,  why  he  had 
failed  to  do  so  during  the  eighty  days 
he  had  our  request  for  increased  wages 
in  his  possession. 

During  the  conference  Mr.  Brazier 
also  stated  that  the  men  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Division  were  trying  to  put 
one  over  on  him  and  that  he  would 
whip  them  if  he  had  to  shut  the  shop 
down  to  do  it.  He  failed  to  explain 
what  he  meant  by  charging  us  with 
trying  to  put  one  over  on  him,  hence 
we  are  unable  to  enlighten  your  read- 


ers on  what  he  had  in  mind.  We 
might  say,  however,  that  we  have  been 
organized  in  this  city  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years,  many  of  us  have  resided 
here  for  many  years  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  we  are  generally  respected 
by  our  friends,  acquaintances  and  fel- 
low citizens,  no  one  of  whom  we  be- 
lieve would  charge  us  with  being  ac- 
customed to  putting  anything  over  on 
any  person,  much  less  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  railroad  on  which  we  have 
been  employed.  While  we  regret  that 
such  an- unexplained  and  unsupported 
charge  should  be  made  against  us  by 
a  general  official  of  the  company,  in 
our  defense  we  now  publicly  submit  our 
standing  in  this  community,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  to  the  men  and 
women  who  reside  herein  to  refute 
such  an  allegation. 

After  Mr.  Brazier  had  withdrawn 
from  the  conference  our  delegates  con- 
tinued in  session  with  Mr.  Chandler 
and  his  associates,  when  our  represen- 
tatives endeavored  to  show  Mr.  Chan- 
dler why  the  working  rules  should  be 
changed  as  we  had  requested.  The 
changes  which  we  requested  were  dis- 
cussed, after  which  Mr.  Chandler  in- 
formed pur  delegates  he  did  not  have 
the  power  to  make  the  changes  that 
were  desired  and  our  conference  ad- 
journed about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. So  it  will  be  easily  observed 
how  much  time  Mr.  Brazier  spent  in 
the  conference. 

The  conference  adjourned  with  the 
understanding  that  the  committee 
would  discuss  what  liad  transpired 
among  themselves  and  later  in  the  after- 
noon telephoned  Mr.  Chandler.  Our 
chairman  telephoned  Mr.  Chandler  as 
agreed  informing  him  that  inasmuch 
as  they  could  not  agree,  as  he  did  not 
have  the  power  to  grant  the  changing 
of  the  rules  as  requested,  the  com- 
mittee were  anxious  to  secure  another 
conference  with  Mr.  Brazier  any  time 
between  then  and  five  o'clock  the  fol- 
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lowing  Monday  evening,  February 
19tii,  and  asked  Mr.  Chandler  to  so  in- 
form Mr.  Brazier.  It  was  then  Mr. 
Chandler  informed  our  chairman  that 
the  company  had  granted  an  increase 
in  wages  amounting  to  between  four 
per  cent  and  five  per  cent  on  tiie 
hoarty  rates  paid,  but  no  increase 
wonld  be  granted  on  either  the  piece 
work  schedule  or  on  the  piece  workers' 
eamif^gs.  Mr.  Brazier  failed  to  meet  the 
conmitttee  widiin  the  time  stated  after 
which  an  appeal  by  wire  was  made  to 
General  Manager  Fripp  and  as  his  re- 
ply was  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Crowley 
was  SLfpLtn  appealed  to,  who  advised  our 
chaimian  by  wire  that  Messrs.  Brazier 
and  Chandler  had  full  authority  to 
speak  for  the  company.  Our  committee 
and  ourselves  had  waited  for  nearly 
tfiree  months  to  secure  a  twenty  or  a 
thirty  minute  conference  with  Mr.  Bra- 
zier and  could  not  secure  a  second  con- 
ference with  him  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Crowley,  having  advised  us  that 
Mr.  Brazier  and  Mr.  Chandler  had  full 
authority  to  speak  for  the  company  we 
are  sore  that  every  fair-minded  person 
will  concede  that  we  had  exhausted  our 
efforts  to  continue  our  negotiations 
witii  any  official  of  the  company  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  us.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  foregoing  will  be 
sufficient  to  refute  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Brazier  in  your  paper,  that  the 
company  was  willing  at  all  times  to 
meet  their  employees.  If  there  was 
any  foundation  for  such  a  statement  it 
would  be  bard  for  him  to  explain  his 
failure  to  meet  the  committee  in^e  of 
eighty  days  from  the  time  he  received 
oor  request  for  a  conference.  It  also 
seems  to  us  that  he  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  why  he  failed 
to  meet  our  representatives  from  the 
time  he  left  the  conference  on  February 
17th  until  March  1st,  although  we  had 
requested  that  he  meet  our  committee 
and  in  addition  had  later  appealed  to 
the  general  manager  and  yice-president. 


As  far  as  his  reflecting  statement 
toward  our  grand  lodge  officers  is  con- 
cerned we  are  inclined  to  the  conclu- 
sion it  may  be  based  on  a  foundation 
similar  to  that  in  which  he  charged  the 
men  on  the  Pennsylvania  Division 
with  trying  to  put  one  over  on  him. 
Several  of  our ,  grand  lodge  officers 
have  been  officers  of  our  organization 
for  a  number  of  years  and  judging  by 
those  who  have  visited  this  city  we 
feel  confident  they  are  capable  of 
speaking  for  themselves.  For  fear 
Mr.  Brazier  may  have  so  expressed 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  impression  or  insinuating  that 
the  suspension  of  work  was  the  result 
of  th^  failure  of  the  officials  of  the 
company  to  meet  our  grand  lodge 
officers,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  any  such  impression  to  prevail. 
All  of  our  negotiations  with  the  offi- 
cials have  bewi  carried  on  and  con- 
ducted by  employees  of  the  company. 
Every  letter  and  telegnun  sent  to  the 
officials  were  signed  only  by  employees 
of  the  company  in  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployees they  represented.  We  are 
also  advised  on  reliable  authority  that 
no  letter  or  telegrams  have  been  sent 
to  any  official  of  the  company  by  any 
paid  representative  of  our  organiza- 
tion during  these  negotiations  and 
furthermore,  that  no  one  of  them  has 
asked  for  a  conference  with  any  dfi- 
cial  of  the  company,  neither  were  any 
of  them  present  during  the  conference 
with  Mr.  Brazier  and  Mr.  Chandler  in 
Buffalo  on  February  17th.  In  view 
of  Mr.  Brazier's  statement  made  to 
one  of  our  members  prior  to  his  de- 
parture from  this  city,  Friday  morn- 
ing March  23d,  concerning  some  of  his 
own  employees  who  are  on  a  strike 
and  including  some  of  the  men  in  this 
city,  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  any 
other  declaration  from  him  concerning 
our  grand  lodge  officers,  when  his  lan- 
guage towards  the  men  on  strike  is 
such  as  to  prohibit  us,  out  of  respect 
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for  his  position,  to  publish  in  this 
article. 

However,  we  might  state  that  we 
have  been  advised  that  about  a  year 
ago  Mr.  Brazier,  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  invited  one  of  our 
grand  lodge  officers  to  call  at  his  office 
any  time ;  and  we  ar^i  informed  that 
this  invitation  has  not  as  yet  been  ac- 
cepted. This  goes  to  show  that  if  Mr. 
Brazier  was  convinced  of  his  opinion 
as  expressed  concerning  our  grand 
lodge  officers  that  he  must  be  both 
careless  and  indifferent  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  people  who  he  invites  to  his 
office.  We  have  no  desire  to  cause  Mr. 
Brazier  to  appear  in  any  other  light 
than  his  actions  and  expressions  would 
justify,  but  we  felt  that  in  view  of  his 
comment  the  foregoing  may  give  a 
clear  insight  to  our  controversy,  and 
the  officials  with  whom  we  have  had  to 
deal,  to  your  many  readers. 

It  might  be  well  to  also  state  that 
the  men  employed  in  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, west  of  Buffalo  are  members  of 
our  organization.  Like  ourselves 
many  of  them  have  been  members  for 
a  number  of  years.  They  have  an 
agreement  with  the  company  and  we 
are  informed  are  able  to  secure  a  con- 
ference with  the  officials  practically 
any  time  the  occasion  requires.  Mr. 
Brazier's  jurisdiction  includes  Buffalo 
and  the  east  and  another  gentleman 
fills  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Rolling  Stock  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  who  are  members  of 
our  organization  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  west  of  Buffalo.  It 
is.  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to  ask 
why  Mr.  Brazier  had  failed  to  accord 
to  the  employees  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  same  rights  or  privileges  that 
the  gentleman  occupying  a  3imilar  posi- 
tion with  the  company  accords  to  the 
men  under  his  jurisdiction  west  of 
Buffalo.    From  this  fact  alone  the  peo- 


ple of  this  community  may  be  able  to 
determine  to  whom  the  blame  for  this 
difficulty  may  be  justly  attributed. 

As  far  as  our  earnings,  as  alleged 
by  Mr.  Brazier,  are  concerned  it  will 
be  noted  that  he  h^s  used  the  term 
"more  experienced  or  piece  workers." 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
piece  work  system  as  it  would  require 
too  much  space  and  too  lengthy  an  ex- 
planation for  this  article.  It  might 
be  well,  however,  to  state  that  the 
piece  work  schedule  under  which  the 
men  work  today  is  practically  the 
same  as  worked  under  ten  or 
more  years  ago;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  has  been  no  general  increase  in 
our  piece  work  earnings  in  that  period 
of  time.  We,  therefore,  ask,  could  we 
be  considered  unreasonable  in  now 
a^ing  for  an  increase?  Instead  of 
increases  the  prices  paid  in  opera- 
tions, in  the  period  stated,  have  tended 
downward  in  some  instances  and  in 
others  were  consolidated,  which  is  like- 
wise a  reduction.  As  stated,  it  is  not 
out  intention  to  go  deeply  into  this 
question,  but  we  venture  to  say  and  we 
believe,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  you,  Mr.  Editor,  made  a  can- 
vass of  the  men  to  ascertain  how  many 
averaged  $15.00  a  week  for  the  52 
weeks  preceding  March  1,  1917,  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  counting  the 
number  on  your  fingers.  Among  them 
will  be  the  "more  experienced"  and  the 
"most  experienced"  and  when  the  aver- 
age wage  of  the  most  experienced  will 
not  exceed  the  amount  stated,  it  will  be 
easy  to  determine  the  wages  of  the  re- 
mainder of  our  members  in  this  city, 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  addition, 
the  hourly  rates  of  the  "most  experi- 
enced" and  "more  experienced"  men 
is  lower  than  that  for  which  ordinary 
laborers  may  be  secured  and  as  it  is 
optional  with  the  bosses  to  put  us  on 
piece  work  or  day  work,  when  laborers 
are  needed,  it  is  cheaper  for  the  com- 
pany to  put  the  piece  workers  on  day 
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work  than  it  is  to  hire  laborers  which 
they  could  not  secure  at  a  rate  lower 
than  the  company  is  paying  to  its  "most 
experienced"  men/  Indeed,  Mr.  Editor, 
if  you  were  to  make  such  a  canvass  we 
are  certain  you  would  find  many  in- 
stances in  the  past  year  where  experi- 
enced men  have  failed  to  earn  twenty 
cents  an  hour  and  others  who  have 
worked  many  days  for  piece  work  rates 
as  low  as  twelve  and  fifteen  cents  an 
hour. 

Needless  to  state,  we  cannot  pur- 
chase any  more  with  our  dollars  where 
we  are  required  to  spend  them  and  as 
other  employees  of  the  company  have 
recently  receive  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  wages,  which  we  believe 
they  were  entitled  to,  it  cannot  truth- 
fully be  denied  that  we  in  some  meas- 
ure have  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  company  and  having  been  ac- 
corded such  little  or  no  consideration 
we  therefore  leave  the  justification  of 
our  position  on  this  subject  to  you  and 
your  impartial  readers,    i 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Brazier's  visit  to 
this  city  and  your  public  statements 
concerning  same  we  believe  we  have 
already  shown  our  willingness  to 
meet  Mr.  Brazier  or  any  other  official 
as  well  as  the  unsuccessful  efforts  we 
have  made  in  that  direction.  However, 
we  shall,  with  your  permission,  give 
you  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  well 
as  our  position.  About  two  weeks  be- 
fore Mr.  Brazier's  visit,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Burgess  Callahan,  a  committee 
of  our  members  conferred  with  him. 
He  a^ed  us  if  we  had  any  objection 
to  the  business  men  taking  the  matter 
up  with  the  officials  in  New  York  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
Our  committee  explained  to  him  that 
we  had  no  objection  to  business  men 
following  such  a  procedure,  provided 
we  were  not  involved  in  it  as  we  were 
working  in  conjunction  with  our  fel- 
low^  workers  at  other  points  who  had 
left  their  places  of  employment  with 


us  and  anything  in  the  line  of  a  settle- 
ment would  have  to  include  them  as 
we  could  not  settle  locally  without 
betraying  our  fellow  workers  at  other 
points  which  he  would  not  expect  us 
to  do.  A  week  or  so  later  Mr.  Calla- 
han showed  us  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Vice-President  Crowley, 
wherein  Mr.  Crowley  stated  he  would 
send  an  official  to  this  city  if  Mr. 
Callahan  considered  it  prudent. 
Thursday  morning,  March  22nd,  Mr. 
Callahan  again  informed  our  com- 
mittee that  he  had  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Crowley,  stating  that 
Mr.  Brazier  would  arrive  in  Clearfield 
during  the  forenoon- of  that  day.  Mr. 
Callahan  asked  our  committee  if  they 
would  meet  Mr.  Brazier  and  he  was 
informed  that  we  would  if  it  were  at 
Mr.  Brazier's  request,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  could  make  no  set- 
tlement that  would  not  include  the 
men  at  other  points.  About  two 
o'clock  of  that  afternoon  Mr.  Callahan 
phoned  our  committee  that  Mr.  Bra- 
zier had  just  gone  down  to  the  shops 
and  requested  that  our  ccwnmittee  go 
to  the  shops  and  see  Mr.  Brazier.  We 
informed  him  we  could  not  do  so  as 
we  were  not  allowed  on  the  com- 
pany's property  and  if  our  committee 
did  make  an  attempt  to  see  him  at 
the  shops  it  could  be  construed  that 
we  were  running  after  him  and  we 
did  not  want  to  convey  any  such  im- 
pression to  our  fellow  workers  at 
other  points.  Mr.  Callahan  then 
asked  if  we  could  get  20  or  25  of  our 
men  together  to  meet  Mr.  Brazier  at 
the  council  room  about  7:30  that  eve- 
ning. He  was  informed  that  we  could 
if  Mr.  Brazier  requested  it  and  he  re- 
plied it  was  at  his  (Callahan's)  request. 
He  was  again  informed  of  our  position 
as  we  have  already  outlined  and  that 
our  committee  representing  Clearfield 
and  other  points  stood  ready  and  will- 
ing to  open  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment in  behalf  of  all  points  involved 
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and  not  Clearfield  alone.  Some  of  our 
members  were  talking  to  Mr.  Callahan 
Thursday  evening  when  Messrs.  Bra- 
zier, Cosgrove  and  Farline  arrived,  at 
which  time  we  retired.  In  the  mean- 
time the  information  had  been  circu- 
lated among  several  of  those  who  are 
now  working  in  our  places,  that  a  meet- 
ing would  be  held  and  an  invitation  ex- 
tended to  them  several  of  whom  were 
on  hand  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  meeting  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  of  us,  aside  from  the 
reasons  already  given,  to  sit  in  the  same 
seats  in  the  same  room  and  participate 
in  the  meeting  with  men  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  take  our  bread  and  butter 
from  our  mouths  "^nd  the  mouths  of  our 
families. 

For  the  information  of  your  readers 
we  might  state  at  this  time  that  for 
some  time  past  Mr.  Smythe,  ^pre- 
senting the  United  States  department 
of  labor,  has  been  using  his  good  offices 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  satisfac^ 
tory  settlement.  We  are  advised  thar 
he  has  conferred  with  several  offiicals 
of  the  company  and  while  we  are  not 
at  liberty  at  this  time  to  divulge  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  probably  his  report, 
if  it  is  ever  made  public,  may  throw 
further  light  on  this  controversy  and  if 
his  report  is  ever  published,  we  are  con- 
fident we  need  have  nothing  to  fear. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens for  their  confidence,  their  kindly 
expressions  of  good  will  and  their 
words  of  encouragement  and  we  as- 
sure them  we  shall  endeavor  to  so 
conduct  our  negotiations  as  well  as 
ourselves  in  order  to  continue  to  merit 
and  receive  your  good  will  and  re- 
spect, no  matter  how  this  controversy 
may  terminate.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor, 
we  again  thank  you  for  your  patience 
as  well  as  for  the  courtesy  of  space  in 
your  valuable  paper  and  as  you  are  one 
of  us  and  know  us,  we  feel  confident 
you  are  anxious  as  we  are  to  give  to 
our  fellow  citizens  the  necessary  light 


to  reach  a  fair  and  responsible  conclu- 
sion. 

Read  and  adopted  l^  American 
Federaticm  of  R.  W.,  Clearfiekl  Lodge 
No.  59,  March  81, 1917, 


A  Johtr  in  the  WilL 

The  lawyer  was  drawing  up  old 
Furrow's  will. 

"I  hereby  bequeath  all  my  prop- 
erty to  my  wife,"  dictated  the  son  of 
the  soil.    "Got  that?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  lawyer. 

"On  condition  that  she  marries 
again  within  a  year." 

The  legal  light  sat  back  puzzled. 
"But  whyr  he  asked. 

The  aged  farmer  smiled. 

"Because,"  was  the  reply,  "I  want 
somebody  to  be  sorry  I  died !" 

Mrs  Norah  Mulvaney  one  day  met 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Bridget  Carr,  who 
had  in  her  amis  her  tv^lfth  child. 

"Arrah  now,  Bridget,"  said  Norah, 
"an'  there  ye  are  wid  another  little 
Carr  in  yer  arms." 

"Another  it  is,  Mrs.  Mulvaney," 
replied  her  friend,  "an'  it's  me  that's 
hopin'  'tis  the  caboose." 


He  Tumbled. 


A  witness  in  a  railroad  case  at  Fort 
Worth,  asked  to  tell  in  his  own  way 
how  the  accident  happened,  said : 

"Well,  Ole  and  I  was  walking 
down  the  track,  and  I  heard  a 
whistle,  and  I  got  off  the  track,  and 
the  train  went  by,  and  I  got  back  on 
the  track,  and  I  didn't  see  Ole ;  but  I 
walked  along,  and  pretty  soon  I  sec 
Ole's  hat,  and  I  walked  on,  and  seen 
one  of  Ole's  legs,  and  then  I  seen  one 
of  Ole's  arms,  and  then  another  leg, 
and  then  over  one  side  Ole's  head, 
and  I  says,  My  God!  Something 
muster  happen  to  Ole!" 


Tennessee  has  abolished  the  convict 
lease  system. 
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Flctor  coverings  manufactured  from 
paper  are  made  extensively  in  many 
United  States  mills. 


South  London,  England,  is  to  have 
woman  lamplighters. 


Reports  recently  made  in  England 
on  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies 
stated  that  more  and  better  work  was 
obtained  on  eight-hour  shifts. 


Oregon's  legislature  killed  a  48-hour 
law  for  women. 


A  mammoth  oil-driven  harvester 
that  is  being  tried  on  Australian  wheat 
fields  strips  about  sixty  acres  a  day. 


The  coal  output  of  Great  Britian  in 
1913  was  287,000,000  tons,  22,000,000 
tons  less  than  in  1914,  and  a  further 
12,000,000  less  than  in  1915. 


Missouri's  labor  commissioner  has 
issued  a  statement  in  support  of  a  bill 
intended  to  compel  employers  to  pay 
the  wages  of  employes  when  dis- 
charged. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
Municipal  court,  a  family  of  modern 
size  can  not  live  in  Philadelphia  above 
the  starvation  line  at  less  than  $832. 


California's  new  child-labor  law  ex- 
empts newsboys. 


Many  receive  advice;  only  the  wise 
profit  by  it. — Publius  Syrus. 

A  clause  has  been  added  to  the  re- 
vised constitution  of  Holland  making 
women  eligible  to  all  governing  offices 
and  giving  them  a  chance  to  get  the 
ballot  as  soon  as  the  government  in 
power  will  grant  it. 


Nothine  is  so  firmly  believed  as 
what  we  least  know. — Montaigne. 

The  State  University  of  Kansas,  is 
pre^ring  t  o  establish  a  four-year 
course  in  city  management. 


GOOD  WISHES. 

If  good  wishes  were  sunbeams  that  play  in 

the  day, 
There  would  be  many  thousands  to  pass  by 

your  way 
And,  lingering,  leave  everything  that  is  good, 
Both  joy  and  success;  you  deserve  that  they 

should. 

If  good  wishes  were  shadows  th^  flit  to 

and  fro, 
You    woulcf   find    only    happiness    whcr'er 

you  go; 
Bringing  many  returns  for  the  good  deeds 

you've  done 
For  many  whose  friendship  and  love  you 

have  won. 

If  good  wishes  were  snowflakes  that  silently 

fall 
You  would  neVer  trouble  or  sorrow  at  all, 
And  each,  bearing  a  message  of  gladness 

and  cheer, 
Would  make  every  day  brighter  through  all 

of  the  year. 

If  good  wishes  were  moonbeams  that  shine 

from  the  sky. 
You  would  fiind  hidden  treasures  that  in  your 

path  lie, 
Waiting  only  for  someone  to  seek  and  to 

find. 
That  some  one  is  you,  who  are  thoughtful 

and  kind. 

In  the  day  and  the  night,  in  the  dark  and  the 
light, 

May  good  wishes  be  guiding  you  ever  aright, 

Knowing  that  when  this  life's  toilsome  jour- 
ney is  o'er. 

God  will  take  you  and  keep  you  with  Him 
ever  more. 
— Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph.     . 


Deaths  in  California  building  indus- 
try total  1,500  a  year. 

The  Arkansas  general  assembly  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  compulsory 
school  attendance  and  free  school 
books  to  indigent  children. 


The  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
passed  the  second  reading  of  a  measure 
to  grant  the  suffrage  to  women  and  to 
allow  them  to  practice  law. 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent  for  Canadian  press  telegraphers 
and  about  7  per  cent  for  commercial 
telegraphers  employed  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad. 
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Office  of  Superintendent  Locomotive  and  Car  Department — General  Shop 

Rules  and  Regulations  to  Govern  Car  Workers  and  Their 

Respective  Helpers  and  Apprentices. 


Flat  increase  of  2c  per  hour  for  all 
men  on  hourly  rate  covered  in  this 
Agreeftient,  except  hourly  rate  of 
Freight  Car  Piece-workers,  whose 
hourly  rate  will  remain  same  as  af 
present,  and  Coach  Carpenters,  Cabi- 
net Makers,  Upholsterers  and  Coach 
Painters,  who  will  be  increased  to  rates 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Det.      Dec.     Mob. 
and       and        and 
Peru    Spfld.    West 
Coach  Carpenters...34c        34c        34c 
Cabinet   Makers... 34c        34c        34c 

Upholsterers    34c        34c        34c 

Coach  Painters 30c        30c        30c 

This  increase  of  2c  will  include 
Freight  Car  Painters  and  Freight  Air 
Brake  Men.  ' 

Men  taken  off  of  piece-work  jobs  and 
sent  out  on  the  road  away  from  their 
home  station  to  do  light  repairs  will  be 
given  2c  per  hour  over  their  present 
hourly  rate  for  the  time  they  are  so 
engaged. 

Men  taken  off  of  piece-work  jobs  and 
sent  out  with  wrecker,  or  required  to 
re-ice  refrigerator  cars,  to  be  given  4c 
per  hour  over  their  present  hourly  rate 
for  the  time  they  are  with  the  wrecker 
or  engaged  in  re-icing  cars. 

Increase  of  $6.50  per   month    to  be 
given  Car  Inspectors  on  monthly  basis. 
Effective  December  1,  1916. 
RULE  1. 

Section  1.  All  men  employed  in  the 
Car  Department,  such  as  Car  Builders, 
Truck  Men,  Car  Inspectors,  Car  Re- 
pairers, Car  Painters,  Car  Oilers,  Air 
Brake  Men,  Air  Brake  Inspectors,  Car 
Cleaners,  Wreckers,  and  Supply  Men 
or  in  any  other  capacity  upon  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  wood  or 
steel  cars;  also  locomotive  carpenters 
and  painters  and  their  helpers  will  be 
recognized  in  this  agreement  as  car 
workers. 

Section  2.  The  competency  of  the 
above  employes  shall  be  decided  within 
thirty  days  after  employment. 


RULE  2. 
Classification  of  Work. 

Section  1.  Any  person  whose  princi- 
pal duties  are  to  inspect  cars  will  be 
classed  as  a  car  inspector,  and  shall  re- 
ceive car  inspectors'  rates. 

Section  2.  Locomotive  carpenters' 
work  consists  of  all  such  work  as  re- 
pairing and  building  of  wood  cabs, 
pilots,  and  building  and  repairing  run- 
ning boards,  pilot  beams,  decks,  seat 
boxes,  headlight  boards,  coal  gates, 
and  assembling  and  repairing  tank 
frames  and  all  other  work  pertaining 
to  wood  work  on  locomotives  and  mill- 
wright work  at  all  points  where  loco- 
motive carpenters  are  employed. 

Section  3.  Locomotive  painters' 
work  consists  of  all  such  work  as  lead- 
ing, coating,  varnishing,  and  lettering 
on  engin«s,  cabs  and  tenders,  and  other 
work  pertaining  to  painters'  work, 
such  as  putting  glass  in  cabs  and  head- 
lights. 

There  may  be  one  painter  helper  ap- 
prentice employed  at  each  shop  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  journeymen,  and 
not  to  exceed  one  additional  for  each 
four  journeymen  thereafter.  In  an}* 
shop  of  the  Company  where  the  ratio  is 
more  than  above  at  the  time  these  reg- 
ulations take  effect,  there  shall  be  no 
dismissal  on  account  of  this  rule,  but 
no  additions  made  until  the  ratio  is  in 
accordance  with  this  rule.  Present 
practice  relative  t  o  painter  helpers* 
work  to  continue. 

When  vacancies  occur,  painter  help- 
er apprentices  after  serving  three  years 
may  be  advanced  to  journeymen,  pro- 
vided at  the  end  of  six  months'  time  he 
shall  receive  one-half  of  the  rate  to 
which  he  is  promoted,  and  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  the  full  rate  to  which  he  is 
promoted.         , 

Section  4.  Men  required  to  repair 
and  assemble  coach  and  tender  trucks 
shall  be  classed  as  truck  men  and  paid 
as  such.  ^  ^ 
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RULE  3. 
Hours  of  Labor. 

Section  1.  Nine  hours  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  between  the  hours  of 
7 :00  A.  M.  and  5 :00  P.  M.  (Standard 
Time)  (with  erne  hour  between  the 
hours  of  12 :00  and  1 :00  for  dinner)  for 
day  men,  and  7:00  P.  M.  and  6:00  A. 
M.  (with  one  hour  between  the  hours 
of  1)^:00  and  1:00  for  dinner)  for  night 
men,  employed  at  all  points  where 
uv  o  r  k  i  n  g  piece-work,  including  the 
three  main  shops,  Toledo,  Decatur  and  . 
Moberly.  * 

Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  between  the  hours  of  7 :00  A.  M. 
and  6 :00  P.  M.  (with  one  hour  between 
the  hours  of  12 :00  and  1 :00  for  dinner) 
for  day  men,  and  7 :00  P.  M.  and  6 :00 
A.  M.  (with  one  hour  between  the 
hours  of  12 :00  and  1 :00  for  dinner)  for 
night  men,  at  all  outside  points  where 
not  working  piece-work.  All  employes 
to  start  work  at  the  same  time. 

Section  2.  Piece-workers,  or  other 
employes  working  on  an  hourly  basis, 
who  at  times  for  various  reasons  are 
unable  to  report  for  work  at  specified 
time,  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  one 
hour  later. 

Section  3.  Bulletin  boards  shall  be 
maintained-in  all  shops  at  all  times. 
When  the  number  of  working  hours 
are  increased  or  decreased  notice  of 
such  change  shall  be  posted  on  such 
boards  at  least  one  hour  previous  to 
quitting  time  the  day  before  such 
change  goes  into  effect.  Employes  will 
be  permitted  to  post  notices  pertaining 
to  meetings  on  the  regular  shop  bulle- 
tin boards. 

Section  4.  At  points  where  regular 
day  and  night  inspectors  are  employed, 
the  regular  working  hours  for  day  in- 
spectors will  be  between  the  hours  of 
6K)0  A.  M.  and  6:00  P.  M.,  and  for 
night  men,  between  the  hours  of  6:00 
P.  M.  and  6:00  A.  M.  This  to  include 
Safety  Appliance  Men,  Train  Air  Brake 
Men,  Oilers  and  Cleaners. 

Section  5.  Inspectors,  Safety  Appli- 
ance Men,  Train  Air  Brake  Men,  Oil- 
ers and  Cleaners,. shall  have  one  hour 
for  dinner  to  be  taken  between  the 
hours  of  11 :00  A.  M.  and  1 :00  P.  M.  for 


day  men,  and  11:00  P.  M.  and  1:00  A. 
M.  for  night  men.  If  possible  to  get 
their  dinner  between  the  times  speci- 
fied, to  be  allowed  one  hour  extra  time 
at  their  hourly  rate.  This  rule  not  to 
apply  to  monthly  men. 

Section  6.  Section  1  of  the  above 
Rule  No.  3  does  not  include  Car  In- 
spectors, Oilers,  Cleaners,  Air  Brake 
Inspectors  and  Safety  Appliance  Re- 
pair Men. 

RULE  4. 
Overtime  and  Road  Work. 

Section  1.  All  the  time  worked  over 
the  regular  nine-hour  day  and  ten-hour 
day  as  specified  in  this  agreement, 
shall  be  classed  as  overtime,  overtime 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  per  hour. 

Section  2.  The  above  Section  1  of 
Rule  No.  4  does  not  include  Car  In- 
spectors, Oilers,  Cleaners,  Air  Brake 
Inspectors  and  Safety  Appliance  Re- 
pair Men. 

Section  3.  All  the  above  mentioned 
employes  returning  during  overtime 
hours  shall  receive  five  hours'  pay  for 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes'  work 
or  less.  This  not  to  include  monthly 
men. 

Section  4.  All  time  worked  over  reg- 
ular bulletin  hours  shall  be  equally  di- 
vided among  the  men  of  the  different 
departments  in  which  it  is  worked  so 
far  as  possible,  and  when  called  out 
shall  receive  not  less  than  five  hours' 
time.  This  .not  to  include  monthly 
men. 

Section  5.  Overtime  will  be  confined 
to  emergency  cases  such  as  running  re- 
pairs, wrecks,  shop  tools  and  machin- 
ery, and  no  more  than  nine  hours'  over- 
time shall  be  worked  on  any  engine  or 
freight  car. 

Section  6.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  above  mentioned  employes 
to  work  overtime,  they  will  not  be  laid 
off  during  their  regular  working  hours 
to  equalize  the  time. 

Section  7.  Inspectors,  Safety  Appli- 
ance Repair  Men,  Oilers  and  Cleaners 
to  be  entitled  to  time  and  one-half  after 
twelve  hours'  service.  This  not  to  in- 
clude monthly  men. 

Section  8.   Sundays  and  all  legal  hoi- 
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idays,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  Wash- 
ittftoh's  Birthdayr  Decoration  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas,  and  any  . 
other  day  that  the  Federal  or  State 
Government  may  set  aside  as  a  Legal 
Holiday  to  be  observed  as  such.  When 
a  Legal  Holiday  falls  on  Sunday,  the 
day  observed  by  the  Federal  or  State 
Government  shall  be  considered  a  Le- 
gal Holiday  and  observed  accordingly, 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  per  hour. 

Section  9.  The  above  Section  8  of 
Rule  No.  4  does  not  include  Car  In- 
spectors, Oilers,  Cleaners,  Air  Brake 
Inspectors  and  Safety  Appliance  Re- 
pair Men. 

Section  10.  Employes  when  sent  out 
on  the  road  away  from  their  home  sta- 
tion, shall  receive  continuous  time 
from  the  time  called  until  they  return 
as  follows :  Overtime  rates  for  all  over- 
time hours,  whether  waiting,  traveling 
or  working,  and  straight  time  for  what 
are  straight  time  hours  at  their  home 
station,  whether  waiting,  traveling  or 
working;  provided,  that  when  they 
have  been  away  for  a  period  of  36 
hours  and  have  been  given  time  for 
sleep  and  rest,  that  the  regular  rule  for 
time  and  overtime  shall  apply  there- 
after. 

Section  11.  Where  men  are  sent  out 
on  the  road  away  from  their  home  sta- 
tion, they  shall  be  allowed  $1.50  for 
erery  IW  hours  for  expenses  except 
wfcefe  sleeping  cars  and  meals  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Company. 

Section  12.  The  above  Sections  10 
and  11  of  Rule  No.  4  do  not  include 
Car  Workers  who  do  ligfht  repairs  on 
road,  except  they  are  out  more  than 
twelve  hours  in  continuous  service. 

RULE  5. 
Reduction  of  Working  Hours 
and  Force. 
Section  1.    When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reduce  expenses  the  full  force 
shall  be  retained  and  a  reduction  made 
in  the  working  hours  until  the  hours 
are  reduced  to  40  for  the  week.    If  still 
further  reductions  are  necessasry,  same 
shall  be  made  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
last  man  employed,  and  the  Company 


shall  not  hire  men  while  working  45 
hours  per  week  or  less.  When  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  or  hours  is  made  it  shall 
be  uniform  at  all  points  on  the  system, 
so  far  as  possible,  and  when  the  force 
is  again  increased,  the  men  laid  off  will 
be  taken  back  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority,  and  men  to  be  laid  off  shall 
be  notified  five  days  in  advance. 

Section  2.  This  rule  will  not  prevent 
the  Company  from  replacing  men  on 
special  job^  where  vacancies  occur 
where  experienced  men  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  men  employed. 

RULE  «. 
Grieyances. 

Section  1.  In  'event  a  grievance  can- 
not be  settled  locally,  the  management 
shall  meet  a  committee  of  the  above 
mentioned  employes,  and  the  general 
officers  of  their  organization  in  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time. 

Section  %.  Should  any  employe  be- 
lieve that  he  has  been  unjustly  dis- 
charged, he  shall  make  his  complaint 
within  two  daj^s  and  a  decision  ren- 
dered within  five  days  after  complaint 
is  made,  and  if  found  unjustly  dis- 
charged he  shall  be  reinstated  and  paid 
for  all  time  lost.  _ 

Section  3.  The  Company  will  in  no 
way  discriminate  against  any  employe 
who  from  time  to  time  shall  be  elected 
to  represent  the  employes  of  the  Com- 
pany. _ 

RULEr. 
Transfers^  Scniinity  and  Promotioiis. 

Section  1.  Men  transferred  from  one 
position  to  another  where  the  position 
transferred  to  pays  a  higher  f»te,  the 
men  transferred  will  be  given  the  rate 
as  soon  as  they  can  qnalify  to  do  the 
class  of  work.  If  they  do  not  qualify 
within  thirty  days,  they  are  to  be  so 
notified  and  deranked  to  their  former 
position. 

Section  2,  Caboose  carpenters  and 
piece-workers  temporarily  transferrccf 
from  freight  repair  traek  to  coach  shop 
wilt  be  allowed  the  same  rate  as  paid 
for  coach  work.. 

Section  3.  AH  classes  of  work  at 
which  day  and  night  forces  are  em- 
ployed in  case  of  a  vacancy  tn  tibte  day 
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force,  m^iibers  employed  on  the  night 
force  shall  be  given  preference  of  work- 
ing dBjs  if  they  desire,^  seniority  to  be 
considered.  When  a  man  is  transferred 
temporarily  from  a  day  to  a  night  shift, 
or  from  a  night  to  a  day  shift,  he  shall 
be  paid  time  and  one-haH  for  one  night 
or  one  day.  When  transferred  back, 
after  the  first  three  days  or  three 
nigfarts,  he  shall  be  allowed  time  and 
one^half  for  the  first  day  or  first  night. 

Section  4.  When  vacancies  occur, 
truck  men  and  ^helpers  may  be  pro- 
moted in  locomotive  and  coach  depart- 
ment, provided,  at  the  end  of  six 
months'  time  he  shall  receive  one-half 
of  the  rate  to  which  he  is  promoted, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  full  rate 
to  which  he  is  promoted^ 
RULE  8, 
Upholsterers  and  Helpers. 

All  work  that  consists  of  interior  of 
coaches,  such  as  curtains,  carpets,  cloth 
head  linings,  seats  and  backs,  plush 
door  pads,  linoleum  and  rubber,  cutting 
and  fitting,  binding  and  laying  same, 
also  all  office  work  at  shops  which  con- 
sists of  making  and  hanging  draperies, 
or  window  shades,  cutting,  fitting  or 
sewing  carpets,  or  cutting;,  fitting  and 
laying  ruboer  and  linoleum,  also  up- 
holstering on  engineer,  firemen  and 
brakemen  seats,  cab  awnings,  cab  cur- 
tains, arm  rests  and  also  making  cush- 
ions and  curtains  for  cabooses,  also  all 
awnings,  whether  for  coaches  or  ofiice 
buildings,  sbaU  be  made  by  journey- 
men u^olsterers,  except  work  which 
has  heretofore  been  done  by  uphol- 
sterer helpers. 

There  may  be  one  upholsterer  helper 
apprentice  employed  at  each  shop,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  journeymen 
employed,  and  not  to  exceed  one  addi- 
tional for  each  four  journeymen  there- 
after. 

When  vacancies  occur,  upholsterer 
helper  apprentices  after  serving  three 
years  may  be  advanced  to  journeymen, 
provided  at  the  end  of  six  months'  time 
be  shall  receive  one-half  of  the  rate  to 
which  he  is  promoted  and  at  the  end  of 
one  year  the  full  rate  to  which  he  is 
promoted. 

Coach  trimmers  and  strippers  shall 
be  classed  as  coach  worker  helpers. 


RULE  #. 
An^rcnticet,  W)q^  and  Tkn%  id 

301  VMie. 

Section  1.  There  may  be  one  ap- 
prentice to  each  shop  regardless  of  the 
number  of  journeymen  employed,  and 
not  to  exceed  one  additional  for  each 
five  journeymen  thereafter.  In  any 
shop  of  the  Company  where  the  ratio 
is  more  tiian  one  to  five  jonmeyoven  at 
the  time  these  rules  take  effect,  t9iere 
shall  be  no  dismissal  on  account  of  diis 
rule,  but  no  additions  made  until  those 
already  employed  shall  have  passed  out 
of  th«r  apprenticeship,  and  the  ratio 
reduced  so  aa  to  not  exceed  one  to 
every  five  journeymen.  The  terra  of 
apprenticeship  to  be  four  years,  and 
the  the  apprentice  paid  on  the  follow- 
ing basis : 

First  six  months. .  .13j4  cents  per  hour 
Second  six  month.  .14>^  cents  per  hour 
Third  six  montlis.  .15>^  cents  per  horn- 
Fourth  six  months .  16J4  cents  j>cr  hour 
Fifth  six  months. . .  17 yi  cents  per  hour 
Sixth  six  months . .  19)4  cents  per  hour 
Seventh  six  months.Bl^  cents  per  hour 
Eighth  six  months..2354  cents  per  hour 

Section  2.  An  apprentice  engaged  in 
the  shop  to  learn  a  trade  must  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  years,  must 
have  a  fair  education,  and  shall  be 
given  an  opportuinty  to  learn  all 
branches  of  the  trade  and  not  be  kept 
on  one  class  of  work  longer  than  four 
months.  After  six  months,  if  he  shows 
no  aptitude  toward  his  work,  he  shall 
be  removed  from  the  service.  Having 
finished  his  apprenticeship,  if  retained 
in  the  service,  he  shall  receive  the  pre- 
vailing rate  paid  journeymen  and  he 
shall  be  given  a  service  letter. 
RULE  10. 
Piece-Work. 

Section  1.  The  piece-work  schedule 
now  in  force  at  all  points  on  the  Wa- 
bash to  remain  in  force  until  such  time 
as  the  new  schedule  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  Car  Workers  at  the  different  points 
and  the  Wabash  representatives,  and 
copy  of  the  1908  and  1909  schedule  to 
be  accessible  to  the  men. 

Section  2.  Should  any  changes  or 
alterations  in  piece-work  schedules  be 
desired  by  the  men  or  the  Compaiiy> 
such  changes  or  alterations  in  prices 
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will  not  be  made  unless  the  committee 
representing  the  men  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Company  agree  on  such 
changes.  A  topy  of  the  piece-work 
schedules  to  be  accessible  t6  the  men 
at  all  times. 

Section  3.  A  copy  of  the  piece-work 
checker's  report  of  work  done  on  each 
.car  showing  in  detail  the  work  done, 
giving  name  and  number  and  price 
paid  for  each  operation,  shall  be  fur- 
nished piece-workers  within  48  hours 
after  a  car  is  completed.  Said  copy  to 
be  retained  by  the  men. 

Section  4.  Any  article  of  material 
that  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  carry 
will  be  brought  to  the  car,  except  light 
material  which  is  kept  on  the  repair 
track  where  a  special  price  in  the  piece- 
work schedule  is  given  for  getting  such 
material. 

Section  5.  When  piece-workers  are 
waiting  for  material  or  switching  an 
unusual  length  of  time  they  will  be  im- 
mediately furnished  with  work  at  their 
regular  hourly  rate.  Cars  will  be  set 
five  feet  or  more  apart  X)n  repair  tracks 
where  practical.  Good  judgment  will 
be  used  where  men  are  moved  from 
one  incomplete  car  to  another. 

Section  6.  No  more  than  two  car  re- 
pairers to  be  put  to  work  on  any  one 
freight  car  to  repair  it  which  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  piece,  except  in  emer- 
gency cases,  and  in  applying  Wesi 
Coast  Roofs  or  reinforcing  cars,  similar 
to  work  now  being  done  on  the  71,000 
and  72,000  series  box  cars,  in  which 
case  four  men  may  be  worked.  Piece- 
workers shall  have  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting their  partners  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  themselves  and  foreman. 

Section  7.  Men  taken  off  piece-work 
jobs  and  sent  out  with  wreckers  or  re- 
quired to  re-ice  refrigerator  cars  to  be 
given  two  cents  per  hour  over  their 
regular  hourly  rate,  for  the  time  they 
are  with  the  wrecker  or  engaged  in  re- 
icing  cars. 

RULE  11. 
Coach  Painters  and  Helpers. 

Section  1.  All  coach  painting  to  be 
done  by  journeymen  coach  painters  ex- 
cept work  which  has  heretofore  been 
done  by  helpers,  such  as  roofs,  floors. 


platforms,  steps,  decks,  heater  pipes, 
battery  boxes, all  iron  work  underneath, 
etc.,  and  such  i^iside  work  as  they  have 
heretofore  been  doing. 

Section  2.  No  painters  shall  be  sent 
to  any  outside  point  to  do  any  class  of 
work  unless  he  is  receiving  the  prevail- 
ing hourly  rate  paid  in  the  shop;  but 
he  may  be  accompanied  by  helper  who 
may  perform  such  part  of  the  work  as 
he  is  accustomed  to  do  in  the  shop. 

Section  3.  Scrubbers  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  any  painting  but  will  be  al- 
lowed to  rub  rough  stuff,  clean  off  var- 
nish, or  sand  blast,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore done. 

Section  4.  There  may  be  one  painter 
helper  employed  at  each  shop,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  journeymen,  and 
not  to  exceed  one  additional  for  each 
four  journeymen  thereafter. 

When  vacancies  occur,  painters' 
helpers  after  serving  three  years  may 
be  advanced  to  journeymen,  provided 
at  the  end  of  six  months'  time  he  shall 
receive  one-half  of  the  rate  to  which  he 
is  promoted,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year 
the  full  rate  to  which  he  is  promoted. 

Section  5.  Paint  mixers  to  be  con- 
sidered journeymen  painters,  and  those 
receiving  less  than  prevailing  rate  shall 
be  governed  by  Rule  13. 

All  glass  cutting  and  glazing  shall  be 
considered  painters'  work,  except  at 
terminal  points. 

RULE  12. 
Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  Good  water  shall  be  fur- 
nished for  drinking  purposes  and  ice 
when  necessary.  Heat  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  all  shops  in  cold  weather. 

Section  2.  All  pits  and  closets  shall 
be  kept  in  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

Section  3.  As  far  as  consistent,  the 
Company  shall  furnish  electric  lights 
in  all  shops  of  the  system. 

Section  4.  When  pay-rolls  are  made 
up,  each  individual  will  be  furnishecl 
with  a  statement  showing  total  amount 
he  is  to  receive. 

Section  6.  A  sufficient  number  of 
lockers  shall  be  provided  at  all  points 
for  all  employes  so  far  as  possible. 

Section  6.  All  Car  Workers  and 
their  helpers  desiring  to  be  abstat  from 
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duty  should  have  permission  from  the 
foreman  in  charge  unless  in  case  of 
sickness  or  any  other  good  reason. 

Section  7.  Men  will  not  be  required 
to  work  under  cars  or  make  other  than 
light  repairs  on  cars  where  switching 
is  done  without  proper  protection  as 
provided  for  in  Rule  26,  Standard  Code, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

''A  blue  flag  by  day  and  a  blue  light 
by  night,  displayed  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  an  engine,  car  or  train,  indicates  that 
workmen  are  under  or  about  it.  When 
thus  protected,  it  must  not  be  coupled 
to  or  moved.  Workmen  will  display 
the  blue  signals  and  the  same  workmen 
are  alone  authorized  to  remove  them. 
Other  cars  must  not  be  placed  on  the 
same  track  so  as  to  intercept  tHe  view 
of  the  blue  signals  without  first  notify- 
ing the  workmen." 

Cars  requiring  other  than  light  re- 
pairs will  be  placed  on  the  regular  re- 
pair track,  which  will  be  protected  by 
the  blue  flags  by  day  and  blue  lights 
by  night  as  per  Rule  26,  Standard 
Code,  as  quoted  above. 

Section  8.  Repair  tracks  shall  be 
locked  with  private  lock  and  no  one  al- 
lowed to  unlock  same  except  man  in 
charge  of  said  track. 

Section  9.  No  Inspector,  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Repair  Man,  Oiler  or  Cleaner 
shall  be  compelled  to  place  himself  in 
a  hazardous  position  where  engine  is 
attached. 

■      RULE  13. 
Transportation. 

Section  1.  Leave  of  absence  and 
free  transportation  over  ^ts  own  lines 
to  any  employe  who  may  be  delegated 
to  go  before  the  management  to  adjust 
a  grievance  or  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
employes,  shall  be  granted  on  request, 
also  annual  passes  will  be  given  to  all 
members  of  the  General  or  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  2.  All  Car  Department  em- 
ployes shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
in  regard  to  free  transportation  as 
other  employes  of  the  Company  except 
as  specified  in  Section  1,  Rule  No.  12. 

Section  3.  Eflfective  January  1, 191G, 
all  employes  covered  by  this  agreement 
shall  be  granted  transportation  for 


long  and  continuous  service  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : 

Five  to  ten  years'  continuous  service 
— good  for  self  on  division  on  which 
employed.  ^  * 

Ten  to  fifteen  years'  continuous  serv- 
ice— good  for  self  and  wife  on  division 
on  which  employed. 

Fifteen  years'  or  more   continuous 
Service — good  for  self,  wife  and  minor 
dependent  children  over  system. 
RULE  14. 
Sliding  Scale  Increase. 

It  was  understood  that  all  piece- 
workers where  carpenters,  locomotive 
painters,  upholsterers,  material  supply 
men  and  coach  workers  receiving  less 
than  the  prevailing  rate,  and  who  are 
now  on  the  sliding  scale,  shall  continue 
to  receive  an  increase  of  one  cent  (Ic) 
per  hour  each  six  months  until  they 
reach  the  prevailing  rate  as  agreed 
upon  December  1,  1912. 
RULE  15. 

A  copy  of  these  rules  to  be  posted  at 
all  car  shops  on  the  system. 
RULE  16. 
Duration  of  Agreement. 

This  agreement  to  take  effect  De- 
cember 1, 1916,  and  remain  in  force  un- 
til superseded  by  another  agreement,  it 
being  understood  that  thirty  days'  no- 
tice in  writing  must  be  given  previous 
to  any  change  in  the  above  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  above  increases  and  changes  and 
additions  to  rules  to  be  effective  De- 
cember 1,  1916. 

E.  F.  NEEDHAM, 
Supt.  Loco,  and  Car  Dept. 
Committee: 

H.  C.  McMinn,  Chairman. 

J.  W.  Whitaker,  Vice-Chairman. 

W.  J.  Thwaite,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

F.  M.  Jones. 

Geo.  Blessman. 

Paul  Cousino. 

H.  A.  Koenig. 

A.  H.  Kaufman. 

Wm.  Fleming. 

Wm.  Lubs. 

Guy  D.  McKenzie. 

J.  A.  Manley. 

Edw.  W.  Roemer. 

F.  W.  Baldwin. 
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Geo.  Gardner. 
Chas.  Butler. 
Ray  Gidel. 
Geo.  R.  Vallier. 

Approved: 

S.  E.  COTTER, 
General  Manager. 
Decatur,  111.,  November  11,  1916. 


THE  MARCH  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

By  Stoughton  Cooley. 

Prophets  are  self-confident  persons 
who  hazard  their  reputation  for  wis- 
dom on  the  turn  of  future  events,  as 
a  gambler  stakes  his  money  on  an  im- 
mediate happening.  The  true  prophet, 
like  the  successful  gambler,  is  one  who 
happens  to  guess  right. 

One  of  the  quaint  predictions  that 
has  caused  many  smiles  was  Napo- 
leon's statement '  that  in  a  hundred 
years  all  Europe  would  be  a  republic 
or  Cossack.  He  may  have  allowed  too 
little  time,  but  present  conditions  give 
startling  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
vision.  His  mistake  lay  in  supposing 
that  tyranny  and  absolutism  were  ra- 
cial characteristics,  and  that  liberty 
was  more  fondly  cherished  by  one  peo- 
ple than  another.  These  characteristics 
are  human ;  and,  given  the  same  condi- 
tions and  environment,  similar  results 
will  follow.  ^ 

The  American  republic  has  had  clear 
sailing  from  the  beginning,  but  France, 
with  its  hereditary  ruling  families,  has 
only  in  the  last  few  years  been  freed 
from  the  plottings  of  pretenders.  The 
Germans  caught  fire  for  a  moment  in 
'48,  only  to  sink  back  into  a  smolder- 
ing heap ;  and  the  English  have  kept  on 
developing  popular  government  in 
their  slow,  and  stubborn  way.  But 
aside  from  this,  autocracy  was  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  prevailing  system 
of  government  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
man  had  reached  his  final  and  fixed 
condition.  Only  those  purblind  bigots 
and  egotists  of  church  and  state  wiio 
assume  all  responsibility  for  their  fel- 
lows had  such  a  thought.  Beneath  the 
outward  calm  the  caldron  was  seeth- 
ing. Had  the  self-appointed  directors 
of  human  affairs  permitted  free  speech 


and  a  free  press  they  wofrid  have 
known  the  people's  thought,  and  ihty 
could  have  grown  with  them.  But,  in- 
stead they  undertook  to  stop  thought 
by  prohibiting  its  expression. 

Vain  endeavor !  Thought  repression 
has  been  attempted  Irom  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  but  always  -without  suc- 
cess. Wherever  it  has  been  repressed 
for  a  time  it  only  has  been  to  gather 
force  for  the  explosion  that  swept 
away  the  oppressors.  In  the  olden 
times,  when  thought  passed  by  word 
of  mouth,  ideas  of  liberty  grew  sk)wly ; 
but  with  the  printing  press  and  ability 
to  read  freedom  quickened  its  pace. 

When  India,  China  and  Japan  sent 
their  young  men  and  women  to  this 
country  and  to  Europe  to  be  educated 
they  returned  with  more  than  their 
sender's  thought.  From  that  moment 
absolutism  was  doomed.  Japan  has 
adopted  a  constitutional  government, 
and  China  has  become  a  republic, 
while  India  has  begun  the  irrepressible 
struggle  for  self-expresison. 

But  the  spark  of  western  liberty  that 
flared  up  in  the  East  has  broken  out 
anew  in  the  West.  Russia,  the  bear 
that  walked  like  a  man,  has  become  in- 
deed a  man.  The  great  monster  that 
for  ages  has  lain  in  the  bonds  of  super- 
stition is  now  aroused  by  the  new 
thought  and  has  shaken  off  its  oppres- 
sors. TTiis  is  where  Napoleon  deceived 
himself.  He  thought  Europe  would  be 
republican  or  Cossack.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  that  the  Cossack  might  be- 
come a  republican. 

But  liberty  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
Europe  part  free  and  part  bound.  Nor 
will  she  be  satisfied  with  any  part  ol 
the  world  bound.  The  leaven  that 
worked  in  China  and  in  Russia  is 
working  in  Germany  and  throughout 
all  countries.  If  the  German  junkers 
are  wise,  and  yield  a  little,  they  may 
retain  control  for  a  short  time  longer. 
But  if  they  cling  to  their  past  stupid 
course — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will — the  rising  tide  will  sweep  them 
away,  root  and  branch.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name  the  number  of  days  that 
must  elapse  before  the  HohenzoUeras 
and  the  Hapsburgs  follow  the  Roman- 
offs into  limbo;  but  the  fact  is  as  cer- 
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tain  as  the  persistence  of  human  na- 
ture, 

What  a  magnificent  event  the  Rus- 
sian revoluticMfi  has  been.  So  quick,  so 
certain,  so  tolerant,  so  comparatively 
bloodless.  It  has  been  so  complete 
that  it  suggests  a  play  on  the  stage, 
where  the  several  parts  have  been  re- 
hearsed, and  each  actor  takes  his  ap- 
pointed place.  Not  a  misstep  has  been 
taken,  not  a  line  mumbled,  but  all  has 
movied  smoothly — not  to  the  end — ^but 
to  the  present  stage. 

The  hope  that  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion may  move  on  to  the  end  is  based 
upon  the  wisdom  and  self-restraint  of 
the  leaders.  When  they  proclaimed 
amnesty  and  freedom  of  speech  they 
set  the  seal  of  genuineness  on  their 
democracy.  Vengeance  has  ever  been 
the  stumbling  block  of  revolutions. 
Tyrants  judged  as  individuals  may  be 
deserviftg  of  the  severest  punishment; 
btit  as  representatives  of  other  men, 
their  death  marks  their  transformation 
from  despot  to  martyr.  Had  the  revo- 
lutionists sought  to  settle  old  scores  by 
visiting  upon  the  latest  offenders  sum- 
mary punishment  for  the  innumerable 
wrongs  of  the  past,  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing would  have  followed  similar  to 
that  of  the  French  revolution.  But  in- 
stead they  have  wisely  turned  their 
backs  to  the  past  and  resolutely  faced 
the  ftiture. 

The  cure  for  tyranny  is  liberty,  not 
vengeance ;  and  the  remedy  for  oppres- 
sion is  freedom,  not  license.  Justice  is 
less  concerned  with  punishing  evil- 
doers for  misdeeds  of  the  past  than  in 
preventing  the  wrongs  of  the  future. 
If  the  new  government  shall  live  up  to 
the  profession  set  forth  it  will  be  as  a 
beacon  set  on  a  hill. 

Nor  will  the  example  affect  Europe 
akme.  While  it  will  at  once  and  for- 
ever put  an  end  to  the  claptrap  of 
kings  and  preferment  by  birth,  it  will 
raise  the  hand  of  admonition  to  their 
imitators  in  this  country.  For  there 
are  well-meaning  men  here  fatuously 
bent  upon  suppressing  thought.  They 
would  set  up  a  censorship.  They 
woaM  permit  an  official,  a  man,  to  de- 
cide what  may  and  what  may  not  be 
said;  what  may  and  what  may  not  be 


printed.  And  this  after  it  has  failed  in 
Russia.  If  the  docile  and  long-suffer-  ^ 
in^  peasant  cannot  be  stopped  from 
thinking  by  all  the  power  of  the  czar, 
where  is  to  be  had  a  means  that  will 
stop  an  American  from  thinking? 

But  it  is  the  mark  of  tyrants  that 
they  never  learn.  Though  a  thinr  be 
attempted  innumerable  times  and  re- 
sults in  failure,  still  will  the  despot  try^ 
again.  Tyranny  is  tyranny  no  less 
when  committed  by  a  mistaken  major- 
ity than  when  perpetrated  by  a  single 
autocrat. 


LOYALTY. 

This  is  no  time  to  quibble  or  to  fool; 

To  argue  over  who  was  wrong,  who  right; 
To  measure  fealty  with  a  worn  foot-mlc; 
To  ask:    "Shall  we  keep  sttU  or  shall  we 
fight  " 
The  clock  of  fate  has  struck;  the  hour  is 
here; 
War  is  upon  us  now,  not  far  away: 
One  question  only  rises,  clarion  clear; 
"How  may  I  serve  my  country,  day  by 
day!" 

Not  all  of  us  may  join  the  khakicd  throng 

Of  those  who  answer  and  go  forth  to  stem 
The  tide  of  war.    But  we  can  all  be  strong 

And  steady  in  one  loyalty  to  them! 
Not  with  unfettered  thought,  pr  tongue  let 
loose 

In  bitterness  or  hate — a  chitdisk  game! 
But  with  a  faith,  untroubled  by  abuse. 

That  honors  those  who  put  the  rest  to 
shame! 

There   is   no  middle  ground  on   wjiich   to 
stand; 
We've  done  with  useless  pro-and-con  de- 
bates; 
The  one-time  friend,  so  welcome  in  this  land. 

Has  turned  upon  us  at  our  very  gates. 
There  is  no  way,  with  honor,  t6  stand  back — 

Real  patroitism  isn't  cool — then  hot ; 
You  can  not  trim  the  flag  to  fit  your  lack; 
You  are  Americans — or  else  youVe  not! 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A  factor  in  the  ultimate  relief  of  the 
paper  shortage  may  be  the  action  of 
the  Chinese  government,  which  has  de- 
cided  to  have  papermaking  taught  in 
government  schools. 


The  cost  of  food  in  Canada  has  gone 
up  about  76  per  cent  since  the  war  be- 
gan, according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  department  of  labor.  It  has  risen 
about  87  per  cent  in  Great  Britain. 
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IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  SAFETY. 
By  Lydia  M.  Dunham  O'NeiL 


A  grab-iron  gave  way  and  Daniel 
Daly  fell  to  the  ground,  and  sprained 
his  back,  and  broke  his  little  finger  at 
the  second  joint.  That  he  did  not  fall 
to  his  doom  between  or  beneath  the 
cars  may  be  attributed  to  the  element 
which  is  responsible  for  exceptions  to 
rules — ^luck,  fate,  chance,  circumstance, 
kismet,  destiny  —  choose  your  own 
synonym. 

It  was  nothing  unusual ;  it  happens 
to  a  dozen  Danny  Dalys,  every  day, 
throughout  this  fair  land  of  ours  which 
requires  saving  every  four  years,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November.  But  this  particular  Danny 
Daly's  accident  led  to  somewhat  un- 
usual consequences. 

The  broken  little  finger  was  painful, 
but  it  was  put  completely  in  the  shade 
by  the  big  hurt — the  injury  to  his  back. 
They  carried  him  home  on  a  litter  and 
laid  him  on  his  bed,  and  he  lay  there 
for  twenty-two  long,  dreary  days ;  and 
"ouched"  his  way  around  the  house, 
delicately  and  timorously,  for  another 
two  weeks  before  he  could  go  back  to 
work. 

Danny's  conductor  made  a  report  of 
the  accident,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  Danny,  lying 
on  his  bed  of  pain,  saw  through  the 
window  a  dignified-looking  gentleman 
enter  the  gate  and  make  his  way  pon- 
derously up  the  walk  to  the  front  door. 

"That'll  be  the  claim  agent,"  said 
Panny.  "Oh,  Jupiter,  my  back!  He 
ought  to  allow  me  a  thousand  dollars  if 
he  allows  me  a  cent,  for  all  this  pain 
and  anguish !" 

And  Danny  stood  about  as  much 
chance  of  getting  the  thousand  as  he 
did  of  getting  the  cent. 

The  claim  agent  smiled  frigidly,  and 
expressed  his  sjrmpathy  in  a  decidedly 
grudging  manner.  Danny  mentally 
termed  him  Old  Scrooge  at  sight,  and 
wasn't  far  out  of  the  way  at  that. 


It  developed  that  he  had  not  come  to 
town  on  Danny's  account — ^not  at  all — 
but  on  account  of  Billy  O'Donnell's 
skull,  which  had  been  fractured  in  a 
collision  over  a  year  ago,  and  tre- 
panned, and  goodness  knows  what  all, 
till  O'Donnell  fotmd  that  his  career  as  a 
railroad  man  and  wage-earner  was  just 
about  finished ;  and  having  a  good  case, 
considered  on  its  merits,  had  t^gun  suit, 
which  brought  the  claim  agent  on  the 
run.  And  being  in  town  the  C.  A.  de- 
cided to  make  a  personal  investigation 
of  Danny  Daly's  accident;  and  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  know  just  how  it 
had  occurred. 

Inasmuch  as  he  was  entirely  blame- 
less, Danny  was  just  as  anxious  to  tell ; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  the  claim 
agent  looked  very  sour  indeed. 

"And  about  how  much  do  you  think 
the  company  will  be  disposed  to  give 
me?"  inquired  Danny  presently. 

"Give  you?"  The  C.  A.  sat  up 
straight  in  shocked  amazement.  *'Givc 
you  ?  Why,  they  ought  to  give  you  six 
months  in  jail !" 

"Wha-at!"  roared  Danny.  At  least 
he  would  have  roared,  but  a  sudden  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  his  brised  and  twisted 
back  toned  it  down  to  an  indignant 
squeak,  altogether  unworthy  of  his 
magnificent  lungs,  "What?  Say,  that 
again,  sirl" 

"Mr.  Daly,  I  belong  to  the  General 
Safety  Committee!  I  know  Safety 
First  from  A  to  Apalachicola !  And 
you  certainly  ought  to  know  the  safety 
rules  as  well  as  I  do.  You  have  been 
railroading  twelve  years,  and  have 
been  four  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Sangamo  &  Rocky  Valley — " 

"Yes,* sir!"  assented  Danny  proudly. 
"And  never  had  an  accident  before! 
That's  me!" 

"And,"  resumed  the  C.  A.,  "you  have 
been  receiving  the  Safety  Committee  re- 
ports every  month,  along  with  your 
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pay-check.  And  reading  them,  I  as- 
stime?  Come,  now,  have  you  been 
reading  them?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  also  the  safety  bulletins  posted 
at  every  division  point,  and  every 
freight  shed,  and  every  telegraph  office 
along  the  line !  And  wearing  a  safety 
button!" 

"Yes,  sir,  but  that's  no  accident  in- 
surance. It's  just  a  reminder,  you 
know,  sir — not  a  charm,  to  ward  off 
evil." 

"And  yet  you  de-liber-ately  go  and 
tumble  backwards  off  of  a  freight  car 
and  bruise  your  little  finger,  and  twist 
your  shoulder,  and  make  the  company 
go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  another 
man  to  fill  your  place !  And  expect  the 
company  to  allow  you  damages !  After 
all  the  expense  we  have  incurred,  to 
teach  you  Safety  First !  Mr.  Daly,  you 
are  a  very  unsafe  man  to  have  around  a 
railroad,  and  you  may  consider  your- 
self lucky  if  you  don't  lose  your  job! 
I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir !" 

"And  I  wish  you  had  my  back,  you 
old  hypocrite!  Which  is  worse  luck 
than  I  ever  wished  my  worst  enemy!" 

Danny  Daly  took  the  matter  up  with 
several  officials  of  the  Sangamo  & 
Rocky  Valley,  but  was  firmly  informed 
that  the  company  considered  itself  in 
no  wise  responsible  for  his  misfortune ; 
that  it  wouldn't  have  happened  if  he 
had  obeyed  the  safety  rules.  If  there 
was  anything  about  the  safety  rules 
that  he  didn't  understand,  the  General 
Safety  G>mmittee  would  be  pleased  to 
enlighten  him. 

So  Danny  wrote  to  the  General  Safe- 
ty Committee,  as  follows : 
Dear  Sirs: — 

I  am  informed  that  the  accident  re- 
sulting in  serious  injury  to  my  b^ck 
and  breaking  of  my  little  finger  would 
not  have  occurred  if  I  had  obeyed  the 
Safety  First  rules. 

I  ck>  not  understand  that.  I  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  the  grab-iron  was 


defective.    Am  I  to  infer  that  I  ought 
to  test  equipment  before  using  it? 
Yours  very  truly, 

Daniel  Daly. 
Came  the  reply : 
Sangamo  &  Rocky  Valley  Railroad 
Company. 
Office  of  W.  J.  Dodd,  Third  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Safety  Committee. 
Mr.  Daniel  Daly : — 

Dear  Sir: — ^Your  inference  is  abso- 
lutely correct  No  trainman,  engine- 
man,  switchman  or  other  employe  has 
the  right,  under  Safety  Committee  rul- 
ings, to  assume  that  equipment  is  per- 
fect, even  though  such  equipment  may 
have  been  recently  released  from  the 
repair  shops.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  employe  to  assume 
that  the  equipment  is  faulty;  and  to 
maintain  a  sharp  lookout  at  all  times, 
reporting  to  the  proper  authorities,  as 
soon  as  possible,  any  defective  equip- 
ment which  lie  may  locate  or  observe. 

In  your  own  case,  it  was  manifestly 
your  duty  to  test  the  grab-iron  before 
using  it;  your  misfortune  would  thus 
have  been  entirely  averted.  Take  noth- 
ing for  granted,  and  take  no  risks ! 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  J.  Dodd, 
Sec'y  Gen'l  Safety  Committee. 

Danny  Daly  lay  in  deep  thought  for 
five  consecutive  minutes  after  perusing 
Mr.  Dodd's  letter. 

"Oho,  my  bucks !"  he  said  at  length. 
"Wait  till  I  go  back  to  work !  Maybe  I 
won't  ball  up  the  system  for  you !  You 
got  me  foul  this  time,  but  never  agkin !" 

The  day  came  when  Danny  Daly, 
being  recovered  from  his  injuries,  went 
back  to  work. 

Besides  his  dinner-can  and  lantern, 
he  carried,  slung  on  his  hip,  a  canvas 
repair-kit,  containing  a  claw-hammer, 
a  chisel,  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  a  few  other 
articles  used  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

And  every  time  he  met  a  Sangamo 
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mam,  he  stopped,  showed  him  Ekxld's 
letter,  ami  the  repair-kk,  and  explained 
the  wherefore  before  proceeding. 

ArrtTin^  at  the  yards,  things  began 
to  happen  directly. 

The  train  which  his  crew  was  to  take 
west,  had  just  come  in  from  the  next 
division  east,  on  high  speed,  and  a  hot- 
box  was  still  sizzling.  Danny  Daly 
was  sent  to  cool  it. 

Before  he  ventured  to  mount  the 
caboose  steps,  he  struck  the  grab-iron  a 
smashing  blow  with  his  hammer.  Find- 
ing that  it  did  not  break,  he  took  hold 
of  it  with  the  pliers  and  gave  it  a  shake ; 
but  it  didn't  fall  apart,  so  he  felt  safe 
to  pull  himself  up  by  it.  However,  the 
steps  had  to  be  tested  first.  The  chisel, 
and  again  the  hammer,  came  into  play; 
but  the  wood  was  solid,  so  he  mounted 
cautiously. 

The  conductor  was  watching  him 
seriously,  wondering  if  Danny's  acci- 
dent had  somehow  aflfccted  his  brain. 

"What's  the  idea  of  the  car-whack- 
ing business,  Danny?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Search  me,  Jake!  Have  the  car- 
knockers  gone  on  a  strike  or  what,  I 
dunno ;  but  it's  orders :  Looka  the  let- 
ter I  got  from  the  General  Safety  Com- 
mittee; says  'tis  our  duty  to  assume 
everything's  ramshackle,  and  test  it  be- 
fore using  it  Them's  his  very  words 
—old  Dodd's.  'Take  no  risks,'  says  he. 
Take  nothing  for  granted.  Test  all 
equipment'    Orders,  my  boy." 

He  lifted  the  dope-lmcket  and  bal- 
anced it  between  the  teeth  of  the  pliers. 
He  wiggled  the  handle  between  his 
fingers — and  behold,  one  end  of  the  bail 
came  loose. 

"There,  now!"  exclaimed  Danny. 
"Mind  that !  Gimme  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  lemme  report  it  before  it  falls  on 
somebody's  toe!  Run  and  get  a  new 
dope-bucket  quick,  and  mind  you  test 
it  f  No  matter,  says  Dodd,  even  if  it's 
fresh  from  the  shops  I  And  don't 
stumUe  over  the  frogs,  for  if s  your 
own  fault  if  anything  happens  to  )rou !" 


The  conductor  grinned. 

"By  gad,  Danny;  they  make  me  sick. 
We'll  feed  them  their  own  sloppy 
safety  slush  for  a  fact!  Why  didn't 
somebody  think  of  that  long  ago?" 

Result,  train  delayed  ten  minutes  on 
account  of  defective  bail  on  dope- 
bucket. 

It  was  one  of  the  Safety  First  rules 
that  "Conductors  must  see  that  retain- 
ers are  in  proper  position  at  all  times; 
enginemen  mu^t  not  descend  grades 
without  first  knowing  that  retainers  are 
in  proper  position." 

Ordinarily  the  spirit  of  the  ruling 
was  observed  with  no  difficulty  or  de- 
lay; but  today  marked  the  banning  of 
a  new  epoch. 

Though  Danny  Daly  and  the  swing 
brakeman  got  on  the  job  very  early, 
the  business  of  manipulating  retainers 
in  preparation  for  the  descent  of  Tri- 
angle Hill  proceeded  slowly.  In  the 
first  place,  every  hand-hdd  and  foot- 
hold had  to  be  tested  before  Datmy  and 
his  pal  would  trust  dieir  weight  to  it; 
in  the  second  place,  the  running-boards 
had  to  be  examined,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  protntding  nail  or  a  l€K>se 
piece  of  board,  Danny  potuwted  it  down 
or  pulled  it  out  before  proceeding. 

The  summit  of  Triangle  Hill  was 
reached  long  before  they  were  any- 
where near  through,  so  the  engine 
stopped  until  they  had  finished,  before 
attempting  the  descent.  But — "Engine- 
men  must  not  descend  grades  without 
knowing  that  retainers  are  in  proper 
position.    Take  nothing  for  granted." 

So  Danny's  noWe  engineer  -went 
back  personally  over  the  train  and  as- 
sured himself  that  everything  was 
hunky-dory.  And  behind  them,  a 
through  passenger,  with  in4>ortant 
connections  for  the  west  and  north- 
west, was  panting  impatiently,  waitifigf 
for  the  freight  to  proceed.  The  freight 
should  have  been  in  the  clear  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  ten  minutes  before ;  but 
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the  fltriot  obecrvance  of  the  safety  rules 
prevented. 

''Bvokaw  wanted  at  the  phone/' 
came  the  message  to  the  engineer, 
when  he  bad  pulled  into  the  siding  at 
last. 

The  tminoaaster,  siezling  over,  was 
at  the  other  «id. 

''What's  the  matter  with  you  guys? 
What  do  you  mean,  stabbing  Number 
'leven  on  the  main  ?" 

Brokaw  exi^ained  the  affair  of  the 
retainers. 

"Hallelujah!  What  are  the  brake- 
men  for?  You  don't  have  to  loc4c  after 
the  whole  train!  You  stay  on  the  en- 
gine, you  old  chucklehead !" 

"Don't  give  a  zam-bam!  Safety 
rules  say  enginemen  must  know,  and 
Danny  Daly's  got  a  letter  here  from 
the  General  Committee  saying  we  must 
take  nothing  for  granted !" 

It  was  the  same  throughout  the  en- 
tire trip.  The  crew  obeyed  the  safety 
rules  IkecaUy,'  refusii^  to  take  any- 
thing for  granted  or  to  assume  any 
risks  whatever.  Danny  and  his  pals 
would  not  even  descend  to  open  a 
switch  until  the  engine  had  come  to  a 
complete  stop,  as  per  safety  instruc- 
tions. "When  in  doubt  take  the  safest 
course,"  says  the  book  of  rules;  but 
when  Darany  Daly  or  any  member  of 
the  crew  was  in  doubt,  they  stopped  un- 
til the  doubt  was  cleared  away. 

The  train  came  into  the  terminal 
over  two  hours  late,  and  the  trainmas- 
ter raged  while  the  superintendent 
thundered;  but  Danny  Daly  shoved 
Dodd's  letter  under  their  respective 
noses. 

"We're  taking  orders  from  the  third 
vice-resident  now,  lads!  He  says  it's 
up  to  us^  and  up  to  us  it  is !  Our  fault 
if  we  get  hurt,  says  he,  so  we  play  safe. 
If  you  guys  got  any  kick  to  make,  make 
it  to  the  General  Safety  Committee !" 

The  new  safety  movement  spread 
from  crew  to  crew,  and  division  to  di- 
vision. Soon  nearly  everyone  employed 


about  the  tracks  or  trains  on  the  San- 
gamo  &  Rodcy  Valley  carried  his  can- 
vas kit  of  test  tools — ^and  used  them 
with  a  vengeance. 

Even  the  switdunen — ^yea,  even  the 
boomer  switchmen-*-re<used  to  hop  on 
or  off  a  car  or  engine  until  it  ca»e  to  a 
dead  stop. 

"See  them  foot-boards,  front  and 
back?"  remonstrated  the  yardmaster. 
"What  d'you  think  they're  there  for, 
hey — to  make  the  engine  look  pretty?" 

But  the  snakes  responded  in  Bro- 
kaw's  own  words — "Don't  give  a  zam- 
bam!  Safety  rules  forbid,  and  Dodd 
says  they  gotter  be  obeyed !  See  Danny 
Daly  for  authority.  He  has  a  letter 
from  headquarters—" 

Even  in  passenger  service,  the  car- 
steps  and  stools  were  tested  before  al- 
lowing passengers  to  use  them,  and  the 
brakemcn  tested  the  durability  of  seats 
and  stability  of  hat-racks  before  per- 
mitting patrons  to  sit  down. 

Within  two  weeks  there  was  not  the 
semblance  of  a  schedule  left.  Trains 
departed  from  terminals  irregularly 
and  arrived — ^when  they  got  there. 
P'^ssengers  were  stalled  on  the  main, 
loading  and  unloading  of  freight  de- 
layed, switching  carried  on  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  chaos  was  the  order  of  the 
day. 

And  this,  by  reason  of  a  literal  appli- 
cation of  rules,  issued  by  the  company, 
with  instructions  for  strict  obedience! 

The  climax  came  when  a  prominent 
and  influential  newspaper,  published 
"without  fear  or  favor,"  referred  in 
bold-faced  type  to  the  S.  &  R.  V.  as  the 
"Slipshod  &  Ramishackle  Valetudinar- 
ian." At  that,  a  thin,  pallid,  under- 
sized man  in  far-away  Liberty  Street, 
pounded  a  thin,  pallid  fist  upon  his  ma- 
hogany desk  until  the  door-knobs  clat- 
tered. 

"You  may  call  me  a  mummy,  and  a 
dummy,  and  a  figurehead,  and  all  that, 
but  by  the  eternal,  I'm  president  of  the 
Sangamo  &  Rocky  Valley,  and  for  once 
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in  my  life  Tm  going  to  have  something 
to  say  about  it ! 

'*Dash  it,  these  men  of  ours  have 
brains  in  their  heads,  I  hope !  They  cer- 
tainly can  be  trusted  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  their  own  lives  and  limbs  than 
any  safety  conmiittee  can  or  does  or 
ever  will ! 

"Cut  out  this  infernal  tommyrot 
about  inspecting  an)rthing  out  of  the 
shops  or  in  them!  Stop  that  slushy 
bulletin-stuff  instanter !  Build  more  re- 
pair shops  if  we  need  'em,  and  hire  an- 
other million  car-whackers,  and  put  it 
up  to  the  men  in  train  service  to  get  the 


trains  over  the  road!   That's  all  the/re 
getting  paid  for! 

"When  one  of  'em  gets  hurt,  sec  that 
his  claim  gets  prompt  and  respectful  at- 
tention ;  give  him  justice — he  won't  ask 
for  more  than  that ! 

"By  the  great  bear  that  gobbled  up 
the  little  one,  I'd  like  to  meet  that  Daly 
person !    He's  got  brains,  at  least !" 

And  W.  J.  Dodd,  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  S.  &  R.  v.,  and  Secretary 
of  the  General  Safety  Committee, 
meekly  answered, 

"Yes,  sir  r 

— The  Railroad  Trainman. 


GUARDING  THE  WORKER. 
How  He  Can  Help  to  Decrease  Occupational  Diseases. 


A  newspaper  writer  recently  came  to 
me  for  information  concerning  occupa- 
tional disease.  He  was  expecting  to 
prepare  an  article  for  the  heading, 
•'Workers  Who  Risk  Their  Lives  for 
Daily  Bread."  He  desired  something 
sensational  and  startling.  And  he 
asked  me  if  I  advised  him  to  select  a 
worker  in  high  explosives  in  a  muni- 
tion plant. 

He  was  both  astonished  and  disap- 
pointed when  I  told  him  that  if  I  my- 
self wished  to  picture  the  industrial 
tragedy  of  wasted  vitality,  I  should 
avoid  those  hazards  that  affect  compar- 
atively few.  I  should  take  the  reader 
into  our  mills,  where  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  were  spun 
into  the  fabric  of  the  looms;  into  the 
midst  of  the  vibrant  whir  of  the  power 
driven  machines  of  the  garment  indus- 
try ;  into  the  stifling  heat  of  laundries ; 
into  workrooms  crowded  with  noisy 
machinery,  whose  pace  never  slackens 
because  of  human  weariness;  and  into 
a  hundred  neglected  shops  where  day 
after  day,  hour  after  hour,  minute  after 
minute,  the  monotony  of  toil  is  un- 
broken. For  I  would  strive  to  bring 
home  to  the  reader,  not  a  passing  emo- 
tion over  an  isolated  risk,  but  rather 
the  reality  of  the  most  widespread  and 
cruel  of  all  occupational  diseases,  the 
disease  bred  of  flagging,  waning  ener- 


gies, lost  courage,  afid  exhausted  vi- 
tality. 

Perhaps  it  takes'  a  few  years  of  in- 
dustrial experience  to  be  willing  to 
turn  from  the  appeal  of  the  more  dra- 
matic industrial  ills  to  the  universal 
hazard  of  fatigue.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  physical  toll  exacted  without 
recompense  by  the  dangerous  trades 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of 
their  reform.  One  has  only  to  cite  the 
fact,  for  example,  that  the  potter  gives 
his  lungs,  eight  years  of  forfeited  life 
and  four  years  of  waning,  lessened  vi- 
tality, in  his  struggle  against  dust-be- 
gotten, tuberculosis,  to  realize  that  no 
wage  can  compensate  h  i  m  for  the 
trade-risk  he  accepts  with  his  employ- 
ment. Out  of  every  100  deaths  be- 
tween ages  of  25  and  32  reported 
among  potters  (in  1908),  52.9  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption  and  an  addi- 
tional 11.8  per  cent,  from  other  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  such  as  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia. 

Consumptive  printers  and  composi- 
tors (of  the  same  ages)  are  listed  at 
56.3  per  cent,  and  66.7  per  cent.  Con- 
sumptive grinders  and  polishers — for- 
meriy  subjected  to  uncontrolled  indus- 
trial dust — have  paid  their  price  to 
their  employment  before  the  age  of  31 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  70.^8  i>er 
cent,  and  56  per  cent,  out  of  every  100 
fatal  illnesses. 
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The  lead  worker  in  over  four  score 
industries  gives  to  his  employer  his  red 
blood,  his  starved  vital  organs,  his  par- 
alyzed muscles,  and  the  agonizing  suf- 
fering of  lead  colic  and  delirium.  The 
mercury  poisoned  hatter  and  fur  cutter 
g^ve  their  teeth,  their  palsied  strength, 
and  their  shattered  nervous  system. 
The  wood  alcohol  vamisher  pves  his 
vision,  and  often  his  life.  The  victims 
of  nitrous  fumes  in  a  score  of  employ- 
ments g^ve  the  entire  lung  tract,  in  a 
sacrifice  of  brief  but  supreme  suflFering. 
The  aniline  poisoned  chemical  opera- 
tive, or  dyer,  may  meet  his  death  in  de- 
lirium or  fatal  coma. 

The  arsenic  worker  makes  a  progfres- 
sive  sacrifice  of  liver,  kidneys,  and  in- 
testines; the  nerve-stimulated  benzol 
and  solvent  naphtha  users  pay  their 
quota  of  hallucination,  delirium,  con- 
vulsions and  paralysis.  The  rodent  ul- 
cers and  perforated  nose-membranes  of 
the  majcers  and  users  of  bichromates 
pass  unnoticed  and  uncompensated ; 
the  ursol-poisoned  sufferers  from  fur- 
riers' asthma  give  their  sleepless 
nights  in  addition  to  their  days  of  toil. 

The  neurasthenia  of  garment  work- 
ers anjl  piece  workers  on  monotonous 
and  nerve-racking  machine  tasks;  the 
chills  of  the  brass-founder;  the  loath- 
some and  often  fatal  ravages  of  an- 
thrax ;  the  torturing  eczemas  and  sores 
of  the  thousands  subjected  to  corrosive 
dust  and  fumes ;  the  nailless  fingers  of 
metal  platers  and  picklers;  the  failing 
vision  of  glass-blowers,  fumace-rab- 
blers,  and  acetylene  and  electric  weld- 
ers ;  the  hardened  arteries,  varicose 
veins,  and  flat  foot  of  speeded  iron- 
molders;  the  jawless  survivors  of  the 
old-type  phosphorus  match  factory; 
the  crippled,  paralyzed  wastage  from 
our  caissons — ^it,  is  lack  of  time,  not 
lack  of  records,' which  cuts  short  the 
list — a  list  appalling  to  those  outside 
of  industry,  but  infinitely  pitiful  to 
those  who,  from  personal  experience, 
know  it  to  be  tragically  real;  and, 
above  all,  to  be  tragically  unnecessary. 

And  yet  harrowing  as  is  even  such 
a  partial  record  of  the  trade  waste  of 
human  lives,  the  universal  tragedy  of 
lowered  powers  of  physical  resistance 
lies  back  of  a  majority  of  the  cases. 


For  although  a  few  poisonous  dusts 
and  fumes  are  injurious  to  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  them,  the  greater 
part  attack  those  whose  resistance  has 
been  previously  lowered  by  long-con- 
tinued occupational  fatigue. 

Now  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  almost  every  workroom  safe  for 
the  men  and  women  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing there.  Science  has  invented  means 
for  carrying  away  harmful  dusts  and 
fumes  and  excessive  heat  and  steam. 
Every  year  finds  fewer  mechanical 
health^isks  in  our  familiar  trades ;  but 
each  year  also  sees  the  increasing  em- 
ployment of  dangerous  chemicals,  and 
an  increasing  tendency  to  speed  the 
pace  of  the  employe. 

Just  as  I  would  select  the  daily  haz- 
ard of  the  monotony  of  toil  as  of  more 
appeal  than  the  occasional  tragedy  in 
the  powder  mill,  so  I  would  list  the 
poison  of  fatigue  as  a  greater  menace 
to  our  national  vitality  than  the  fifty- 
odd  industrial  poisons  which  claim  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  victims  of  lowered 
physique  found  in  every  manufactur- 
ing community  of  the  country. 

Science  can  now  obtain  and  experi- 
ment with  the  poison  of  fatigue.  It 
has  been  proved  that  if  the  blood  of 
an  exhausted  animal  is  transferred  into 
the  veins  of  an  animal  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, the  healthy  animal  so  treated  soon 
shows  eveQT  symptom  of  extreme 
weariness. 

We  have  learned  that  strength  re- 
sults from  nourishment,  drawn  from 
food  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  cells  of  the  body,  at 
the  same  time  that  their  outworn  mat- 
ter is  cast  off.  This  building-up  process 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  fresh  air 
and  sufficient  food.  And  it  must  be 
balanced  by  the  rapid  throwing  off  of 
dead  cell  matter,  whose  elimination  de- 
pends upon  healthy  bodily  organs.  The 
blood  circulating  through  the  body  car- 
ries nourishment  to  the  cells,  and  also 
carries  off  the  impurities  continually 
thrown  off  by  the  cell  life;  and  in  a 
sound  body,  the  process  should  keep 
up  its  balance  during  the  greater  part 
of  our  working  lives.  When  a  body 
grows  tired,  it  shows  that  the  cell  life 
is  being  wasted  more  quickly  than  it 
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can  be  built  up;  and  that  the  excess 
waste  is  accumulitiBg  in  th«  circula- 
tion faster  than  it  can  be  thrown  off, 
antf  so  poisoning  the  entire  system. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  students  of 
occupational  diseases  now  include  fa- 
fi^ue  amofig  their  most  important  stu- 
dies ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
lack  of  trade  record  among  workers 
subjected  to  strain,  either  muscular  or 
mental,  is  so  much  to  be  regretted. 

In  America  we  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  records  of  occupational  diseases  (ex- 
cepting consumption)  in  almost  every 
industry.  In  other  countries  investiga- 
tion of  trade  after  trade  has  produced  a 
mass  of  evidence  of  physical  injury 
that  has  brought  reforms  covering 
working  conditions  and  often  hours. 

The  remedies  have  come  from  the 
outside,  and  the  workers  have  received 
the  benefit. 

But  has  not  the  time  come  when  the 
American  worker  should  co-operate 
with  those  endeavoring  to  help  him,  by 
a  systematic  effort  to  collect  not  only 
death  but  trade  sickness  records — rec- 
ords covering  the  nature  of  his  symp- 
toms, and  above  all,  a  description  of 
the  especial  trade  process  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  the  trade  materials 
handled? 

We  now  have  a  state  law  calling  for 
the  reporting  of  lead  poisoning,  arsenic 
poisoning,  mercury  poisoning,  anthrax, 
caisson  disease  and  phosphorus  poison- 
ing, but  the  records  are  so  incomplete 
as  to  mean  little  to  the  investigator. 
Should  not  every  trade  whose  mem- 
bers suffer  because  of  the  handling  of 
injurious  materials  keep  nfonthly  rec- 
ords of  sickness  among  members, 
which  should  be  available  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labors  Bureau  of  Hy- 
giene and  Sanitation?  And  should  not 
their  records  also  cover  general  ill- 
health  due  to  physical  strain  and  men- 
tal strain  arising  from  working  condi- 
tions, so  that  the  bureau  should  have 
an  authentic  basis  for  advocating  re- 
forms rather  than  falling  back  on  hear- 
say and  trade  rumor?  / 

No  stronger  weapon  can  be  forged 
for  the  release  of  those  who  suffer  in- 
jury at  the  hands  of  industry  than  the 


evidericc  of  wrecked  bodies  and  of  re- 
duced usefulness  to  the  trades  which 
break  them. — LilUan  Erskine,  Investi- 
gator New  Jersey  Department  of  La- 
bor. 


How  to  Rebuke  a  Husband. 

A  man  in  our  neighborhood  is  deeply 
in  love  with  his  wife,  but  very  careless 
about  money  matters.  He  started 
away  on  a  lotig  business  trip  recently, 
leaving  her  short  of  money  and  promis- 
ing to  send  her  a  check,  which  he  for- 
got to  do.  The  rent  came  due,  and  she 
telegraphed : 

"Dead  broke.  Landlord  insistent. 
Wire  me  money." 

Her  husband  answered : 

"Am  short  myself.  Will  send  check 
in  few  days.    Thousand  kisses." 

Exasperated,  the  wife  replied: 

"Never  mind  money.  I  gave  land- 
lord one  of  the  kisses.  He  was  more 
than  satisfied." — Lillian  Kelly. 

Beyond  Her  Ability. 

The  matron  of  a  certain  hospital  in 
France,  for  some  reason  of  her  own, 
thought  that  the  "Tommies"  under  her 
care  should  not  visit  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage. Passes  were  allowed,  but  they 
were  few  and  far  between.  One  day  a 
"Tommy"  applied  for  a  pass,  and  the 
matron  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  go 
to  the  village. 

"I  want  to  get  something  from  a 
shop  there,"  he  said. 

"Well,  as  I  am  going  to  the  village 
myself,  I  may  as  well  get  it  for  you," 
was  her  reply. 

.   "Well,  bring  me  a    hair    cut    and 
shave !"  replied  the  man. 

New  Species. 

Mrs.  Knicker — Did  you  enjoy  the 
star? 

Mrs.  Newrich — ^Yes ;  I  think  she  is  a 
fine  commotional  actress. 


A  Washington  state  paper  put  out  a 
5.000  edition  printed  on  shingles.  In 
the  heart  of  the  shingle-making  coun- 
try this  was  the  most  available  substi- 
tute for  paper. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  INVESTS  HIS  LABOR. 


The  interesting  feature  of  the  5  per 
cent  rate  increase  granted  some  time 
ago  to  the  eastern  railroads  was  not 
the  increase  itself,  but  the  publicity 
campaign  which  preceded  it.  The  rail- 
roads made  use  of  every  g^eat  conserv- 
ative newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
simply  by  putting  their  request  in  such 
a  form  that  the  conservative  mind 
could  not  refuse  to  respond  to  it.  It 
was  argued,  with  profound  seriousness, 
that  a  few  millions  of  dollars,  taken 
from  the  profits  of  shippers,  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  pockets  of  consumers, 
and  placed  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
eastern  railroads,  would  bring  back  the 
prosperity  which  was  held,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  argument,  to  be  lacking. 

The  rate  increase  is  mentioned  here 
for  the  sake  of  a  contrast.  Soon  after 
the  increase  was  granted  hearing  were 
opened  before  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Board  in  Chicago  between  the  heads  of 
the  <western  railroads  and  delegates 
from  the  engineers'  and  firemen's 
brotherhoods,  which  asked  higher 
wage^  and  revised  rules.  Technically 
this  case  was  an  entirely  different  one, 
since  the  arbitration  board  had  no  co- 
ercive power  to  compare  with  the  auto- 
cratic authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Really,  however, 
the  principle  was  similar,  inasmuch  as 
it  involved  a  redistribution  of  railroad 
revenues.  , 

Yet  this  case  was  regarded  with  pro- 
found indifference.  Not  a  single  news- 
paper urged  that  the  railroads  help  to 
restore  prosperity  by  paying  higher 
wages  to  their  employes.  Such  com- 
ment as  there  was,  even  in  some  en- 
lightened publications,  was  unfriendly 
to  the  brotherhood's  demands. 

The  reason  for  this  unfriendliness  is 
not  hard  to  find.  It  lies  in  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  axiom  that  the  claims 
of  persons  who,  as  we  say,  have  in- 
vested money  in  industry,  are  superior 
to  the  claims  of  those  who  have  in- 
vested nothing  but  their  labor.  Heavy 
payments  to  the  former  are  considered 
to  promote  prosperity  by  encouraging 
the  isvestment  of  more  capital,  but 
large  rewards  to  those  who  invest  la- 


bor are  held  to  be  a  drag  on  the  indus- 
try, to  subtract  from  net  profits,  to 
lower  the  market  rates  for  stock,  to 
discourage  the  investment  of  capital, 
and  so  to  decrease  prosperity. 

Wages  to  labor  are  looked  upon  as  a 
charge  against  the  industry,  whether  it 
is  railroading  or  something  else,  while 
wages  to  capital  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  profits.  Managers  seek  to  di- 
minish the  amount  paid  for  wages  and 
to  increase  the  amount  paid  in  divi- 
dends. This  is  why  people  whose 
theory  of  prosperity  requires  heavy 
dividends  are  irritated  at  the  prospect 
of  increased  charges  in  the  way  of 
wages.  * 

These  current  theories,  like  most  of 
our  theories  about  finance,  are  upside 
down.  The  workingman  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  partner  in  industry.  His 
reward  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
return  upon  his  investment  of  labor, 
not  as  a  wage  grudgingly  paid  and 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  In  a  better  in- 
dustrial system  the  partnership  will  be 
between  the  employer,  or  manager, 
and  his  workingmen,  instead  jf  being 
between  the  employer,  or  manager, 
and  the  owners  of  capital. 

The  roles  of  labor  and  capital  will  be 
reversed.  Instead  of  labor  being  hired 
and  capital  invested,  capital  will  be 
hired  and  labor  invested. — San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


A  certain  rector  just  before  the  serv- 
ice was  called  to  the  vestibule  to  meet  a 
couple  who  wanted  to  be  married.  He 
explained  that  there  wasn't  time  for  the 
ceremony  then,  "but,"  said  he,  "if  you 
will  be  seated,  I  will  give  an  opportun- 
ity at  the  end  of  the  service  for  you  to 
come  forward,  and  I  will  then  perform 
the  ceremony." 

The  couple  agreed  and  at  the  proper 
moment  the  clergyman  said:  **Will 
those  who  wish  to  be  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  please  come  for- 
ward?" 

Whereupon  thirteen  women  and  one 
man  proceeded  to  the  altar. — Ex. 
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WORKftJG  AND  OWNING  FOR  A  LIVING. 

By  Prof.  Scott  Nearing. 


Some  people  work  for  a  living ; 
others  own  for  a  living. 

Here  is  a  man  of  50.  For  thirty 
years  he  has  worked  on  the  railroad. 
In  winter 'and  in  summer,  under  good 
conditions  and  bad  ones^  he  has  la- 
bored— shifting  ballast,  renewing  ties, 
laying  rails — stooping,  lifting.  With 
his  muscle  and  nerve  energy  he  has  re- 
built a  part  of  the  roadbed.  For  these 
services  the  trackman  receives  $500  a 
year— ^500  for  300  days'  labor. 

A  young  man  lives  on  the  same  di- 
vision. His  hands  are  white,  his  mind 
guiltless  of  any  intellectual  effort.  One 
day  his  father  gave  him  ten  thousand- 
dollar  railroad  bonds.  This  young  man 
is  of  mature  years,  yet  he  has  lived  his 
whole  life  without  doing  an  iota  of  la- 
bor. But  he  holds  the  bonds,  and  be- 
cause he  holds  them — irrespective  of 
any  service  he  may  have  rendered — the 
railroad  pays  him  $500  out  of  its  an- 
nual earnings.  One  man  worked;  the 
other  man  owned. 

The  rapid  growth  of  property  values 
during  recent  years  has  accentuated 
and  emphasized  the  conflict  between 
work  and  ownership.  On  the  one  hand 
are  the  people  who  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  production  of 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand  are  the 
people  who  own  income-yielding  prop- 
erty. The  workers  receive  a  wage  or 
a  salary ;  the  owners  receive  payments 
of  rent,  interest  and  dividends.  Many 
of  the  workers  are  growing  calmorous 
over  "human  rights."  The  property 
owners,  persistent,  ever  watchful,  urge 
the  ''rights  of  property." 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  points  at  issue 
will  be  assured  if  the  term  "property 
income"  is  applied  to  the  returns  that 
accrue  from  ownership,  and  the  term 
"service  income"  to  the  returns  that 
accrue  from  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy  in  the  rendering  of  service. 
All  regular  income  owes  its  origin  to 
one  of  these  two  sources. 

The  risks  of  industry,  the  burdens  of 
economic  uncertainty  and  the  losses  in- 
cident to  the  dislocations  of  the  indus- 
trial systems  are  carried  in  the  first 


instance  by  labor.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  hard  times  is  followed  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  working  force.  The  least 
curtailment  in  orders  leads  to  part- 
time  work.  Wages  are  not  cut — that 
method  is  crude  and  disastrous — ^but 
men  and  women  are  laid  off  temporar- 
ily or  permanently.  Bonds  still  draw 
their  interest;  the  dividends  are  paid 
on  stocks,  and  labor  waits  for  a  job. 
The  defender  of  property  income  will 
say  at  once,  "If  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
why  pay  labor?"  The  counter  ques- 
tion is  obvious.  "If  there  is  nothing  to 
do,  why  pay  capital  ?"  "Ah,"  responds 
the  propertied  interests,  "you  can  get 
rid  of  the  laborer  by  firing  him,  but  the 
investment  still  stands."  That  answer 
carries  with  it  the  essential  distinction 
in  priority  between  the  position  of  the 
property  owner  and  of  the  worker. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  No 
thoughtful  person  can  review  the  facts 
without  being  impressed  by  the  fright- 
ful insecurity  of  work  and  the  formid- 
able power  of  ownership.  Property  in- 
come has  a  prior  claim,  it  is  more  sta- 
ble and  more  permanent  than  service 
income.  Service  income  is  small  in 
amount — socially  and  economically  in- 
sufficient— rigid  and  unstable  to  the 
last  degree.  The  twentieth  century 
economic  world  has  given  property  in- 
come the  right  of  way. 

The  workers  are  the  nation.  As  they 
thrive  the  nation  thrives.  As  they  suc- 
ceed in  life,  the  nation  is  properous  and 
great.  The  future  of  the  nation  is  in- 
separable frbm  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion's workers.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Capt.  John  Smith  insisted:  "He 
who  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat." 

Fronted  by  these  facts  we  are  delib- 
erately working  out  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  glorifies  ownership  and 
penalizes  work.  The  owner  prospers; 
the  worker  exists.  The  owner  lives 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land  which  the 
worker  has  created. 

The  economic  conflict  in  the  United 
States  will  eventually  develop  between 
property  owners  and  the  producers  of 
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wealth.  A  student  of  current  economic 
conditions  is  led  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  there  is  only  one  economic 
contrast  that  can  be  made  clear  cut  and 
definite — the  contrast  between  service 
income  and  property  income;  between 
income  secured  as  a  return  for  effort 
and  income  secured  as  a  return  for 
property  ownership. 


Didn't  Like  the  Music. 

Annie,  a  Slav  washerwoman,  who 
works  one  day  a  week  in  a  certain 
south-side  home,  seems  to  have  an  ear 
for  music,  even  if  she  does  not  possess 
technical  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

In  the  home  a  piano  tuner  spent 
hours  trying  to  put  the  instrument  into 
condition  again.  The  laundry  of  the 
home  is  directly  under  the  living  room 
in  which  the  tuner  was  performmg  his 
monotonous  task. 

When  Annie  came  up  after  her  day's 
work  was  done  she  said  to  her  em- 
ployer : 

"You  know  man  in  parlor?" 

"Yes,  Annie." 

"Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing: 
I  no  like  to  hear  him.  He  rotten  piano 
player." 


Ignorance  is  Bliss. 

A  certain  section  foreman  noticed 
tiiat  one  of  his  men  had  rabbit  meat  in 
his  pail.    He  questioned  the  man. 

"Yes;  me  got  lots  rabbit,"  was  the 
smiling  reply. 

"John"  the  foreman  said,  "you  bring 
me  rabbit  tomorrow." 

John  promised  he  would,  and  the 
next  day  the  forieman  received  his  por- 
tion and  ate  it  with  relish.  He  also  be- 
came curious  as  to  where  John  got  it. 

"Say,  John,"  he  inquired,  "where  do 
you  get  all  this  rabbit?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  was  the  reply. 
"Rabbit  him  came  to  my  house  every 
night.  Him  go  'Meow,  meow,'  and  I 
shoot  him." — Connellsville  Courier. 


Why  She  Was  Tardy. 

In  Washington  the  servants,  as  a 
rule,  go  to  their  own  homes  at  night. 
A  clergyman's  cook  not  only  does  this, 
but  of  late  has  often  arrived  at  the  rec- 
tory too  late  to  cook  breakfast.  Hence 
her  mistress  told  her  that,  for  each 
breakfast  missed,  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction in  her  weekly  wages.  Maria 
passively  assented.  The  next  day  the 
mistress  heard  this  conversation  be- 
tween the  maid  next  door  and  the  de- 
linquent cook: 

"  Tears  to  me  like  you  get  to  work 
mighty  late." 

"I  gits  to  \^ork  when  I  gits  ready." 

"How  does  yo'  manage  about  de 
breakfast?" 

"Oh,  I  pays  de  missus  to  cook  de 
breakfast." — New  York  Times. 


The  military  preparedoess  bill 
passed  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  designed  to 
bring  250,000  working  boys  of  the  ages 
of  16  to  18  under  the  compulsory  miil- 
tary  training  act. 


Thrift 

"Hey,  mon,"  exclaimed  the  raw 
Scotsman,  "thrift  is  a  wonderful  thing." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  English  travelling 
companion,  "you're  right  there.  Now 
I  gave  my  wife  a  ten-pound  note  to  go 
for  a  holiday,  and  she  saved  enough  to 
buy  herself  a  hat." 

"That's  notffing,"  said  Sandy.  "My 
wife  gives  the  bairns  pennies  apiece  to 
go  to  bed  supperless,  and  when  they're 
asleep  she  takes  the  pennies  away  from 
them  again,  and  then  she  makes  tliem 
do  without  breakfast  for  losing  them. 
Hey,  mon,  that's  thrift." 


Some  Tale. 

"I  say,  mamma,"  said  little  Johnny, 
"do  fairy  tales  always  begin  with  'Once 
upon  a  time?" 

"No,  dear,  not  always,"  replied  his 
mother.  "They  sometimes  begin  with 
'My  love,  I  have  been  detained  at  the 
office  again  tonight." 

Unfortunate. 

"No,  that  salesman  could  not  inter- 
est me  in  his  car  after  the  unfortunate 
remark  that  he  dropped." 

"What  was  that?" 

'He  said  that  his  car  was  a  winner, 
and  then  he  added  that  it  would  win  in 
a  walk." 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
pt^ilication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  nreceeding  the  issue  m 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Kom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every 
article  mutt  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  Ae  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributers 
in  this  department  « 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PBICB  LIST. 

ArddM  of  J^w^nr  om  Ontilde  Bmek  C»v«r 

Sold  U  H«Bb«rs  ObIj. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  ia  regidar 
list 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  r<^ed  g<rfd,  $8J0 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  65c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  %1M  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold»  Mc 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  stiap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  ^Lch. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  tame  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  536  So.  Dearibom  St, 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  Americaa  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers  is  going  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  is  sweeping  on  like  a 
tidal  wave,  taking  a  firm  footing  and 
will  continue  to  sweep  until  there  is 
such  a  powerful  organisation  on  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  that  the 
workers  in  return  will  receive  a  just 
wage  and  shorter  hours,  as  well  as 
better  conditions  and  this  can  be  done 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  organization. 
Every  member  should  fire  at  his  target 
at  least  once  a  month  and  secure  a  ne.w 
member  and  remember  that  you  are  in- 
creasing your  membership  for  your 
benefit  and  if  at  any  time  you  wish  to 
get  the  best  you  can  for  your  labor 
power,  you  should  remember  that  you 
are  selling  your  labor  collectively  and 
by  so  doing  you  will  not  have  to  com- 
pete with  your  fellow  workers.  Both 
of  you  can  secure  the  same  wages,  the 
same  conditions  and  work  under  the 
same  agreement.  It  is  up  to  the  mem- 
bers to  agitate,  educate  and  organize. 
Do  not  be  a  sluggard.  Attend  every 
meeting  and  see  that  the  officers  do 
their  duty  and  do  not  forget  to  do 
yours.  It  is  to  your  interest  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  in  a  short  time  prove 
the  good  points  of  your  Organization. 


Just  think  of  the  power  of  the  two  mil- 
lion workers  in  England  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  protecting  their  mem- 
bers, protecting  their  employment  and 
also  building  their  defenses  for  a  better 
era  in  the  not  distant  future.  Have  the 
workers  of  the  United  States  slept  in 
their  chains?  If  so,  arouse  and  call 
loud  that  you  may  awaken  the  power 
and  secure  justice  for  one  and  all. 
There  are  thousands  waiting  iar  your 
call  and  are  clamoring  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  you.  They  want  organ- 
ization, but  they  have  been  foaled  so 
many  times  by  craft  organizations  that 
they  want  the  gospel  of  "One  Railnoad, 
One  Organization,"  conveyed  to  them 
when,  they  will  be  willing  to  join  and 
become  part  of  your  power  as  soon  as 
they  know  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
your  Organization. 

So,  therefore,  fellow  workers,  let 
each  Lodge  do  their  part  and  in  one 
year  we  can  have  a  membership  that 
will  surprise  you.  Do  not  waste  valu- 
able time.  Remember  the  paid  org^an- 
izers  and  representatives  are  busy  and 
they  can  spend  their  time  to  good  ad- 
vantage among  the  men  who  arc  not 
already  organized,  but  after  they  have 
organized  a  Lodge  and  it  is  once  into 
action,  the  men   forming  that    Lodg^e 
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should  do  their  port  in  taking  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  just  as  soon  as  he  is  initiated 
to  know  it  is  his  part  of  the  work  to  se- 
cure the  application  of  t  h  e  fellow 
working  next  to  him  so  that  he  can 
show  his  due  book  to  all  organized 
men  and  let  them  know  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  army  that  is  seeking  justice 
to  all  and  special  favors  to  none. 

So,  Brothers,  let  the  year  1917  be  the 
banner  year  and  let  us  finish  the  month 
of  December  with  a  membership 
which  we  at  this  time  hardly  anticipate 
and  permit  me  to  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

NEW  YORK  DISTRICT  COUN- 
CIL. 


PROM  DiECATUR,  ILL. 

I  will  try  and  say  a  few  words  for 
Decatur  Lodge  No.  199.  Everything 
here  is  moving  along  smoothly  and  as 
well  as  can  be  expected.  Business  is  a 
little  dull  at  Decatur  at  present  but  we 
feel  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  until  it 
will  pick  up  and  a  large  number,  if  not 
all  of  the  boys  who  have  been  laid  off 
■ivill  return  to  work.  Some  of  them  say 
that  the  grass  is  good,  but  I  feel  about 
the  grass  like  the  poor  fellow  that  got 
away  from  his  good  home  and  got 
down  and  out.  He  did  not  want  to  beg 
for  something  to  eat  and  took  the  alter- 
native. When  approaching  a  cottage, 
knocked  on  the  door  and  asked  the 
good  housewife  who  ansWered  -  his 
knock  if  she  would  have  any  objections 
to  faim  eating  some  of  the  grass  that 
was  in  the  yard.  She  replied  that  she 
had  not;  so  he  started  in  t»  eat.  She 
watched  him  a  little  while  and  then  in- 
formed him  that  the  grass  in  the  back 
yard  was  better  than  that  in  the  front 
yard. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
grass.  It  is  good  for  stock  that  like  it, 
but  I  don't. 

Well  boys,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  the  big  day  we  had  in  Decatur 
raising  our  flag  which  was  secured  by 
a  subscription  among  the  men  in  the 
car  shop  by  a  committee  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers,  Local  No.  199  and  purchased 
by  the   same   committee.     The   pole 


which  is  85  ft,  high  of  steel  construc- 
tion was  furnished  by  the  Wabash 
Railroad  Co.  The  flag  is  12  ft.  bv  20 
ft.  and  as  good  a  one  as  could  have 
been  secured  for  the  money  anywhere. 

So  as  to  make  the  occasion  interest- 
ing the  committee  also  hired  the  Good- 
man Fourth  Regiment  Band  for  the  oc- 
casion and  I  will  convey  to  you  what 
the  Decatur  Review  had  to  say  on 
April  5th,  as  to  our  flag  raising  and 
wishing  you  all  success,  I  remain 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 

The  following  is  from  the  Decatur 
Review : 
INSPIRING  SIGHT 

AT  FLAG  RAISING 


Wabash   Men  Cheer  Banner  at  It  Ptt«s. 


GOODMAN  BAND  PLAYS 


Men  StMid  Bareheaded  in  the  Cold  Wind 


"She's  a  pretty  good  old  flag/'  said  a 
Wabash  man  in  overalls,  as  the  new  car  de- 
partment flag  reached  the  top  of  the  flag 
staff,  where  it  strained  at  the  top  of  the 
mast  as  if  it  were  trying  to  fly  away  across 
the  sea.  The  raising  of  the  flag  was  a  thrill- 
ing and  inspiring  spectacle.  There  was 
something  about  it  that  set  every  one's 
nerves  atingle. 

The  flag  was  raised  in  a  gale  that  was  al- 
most a  hurricane.  It  reqnired  all  the 
strength  of  the  seven  Wabash  and  Civil 
war  veterans  to  hoist  it  into  position  while 
a  crowd  of  700«or  800  people  watched  it  in 
the  fear  that  the  wind  might  tear  it  loose. 
The  slender  thread  which  held  it  seemed 
all  too  weak,  but  it  was  a  steel  cord. 
TOOK  HOLD  OF  HEARTS. 

The  wind  did  not  catch  the  great  fliag 
until  it  was  above  the  roof  of  the  coach 
shop,  and  then  as  it  unfurled  in  the  gale  it 
climbed  inch  by  inch  to  the  top  of  the 
eighty-foot  pole,  it  began  to  take  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  everybody  as  really  Old  Glory, 
the  flag  of  their  country.  There  was  a  cheer 
as  the  toiling  arms  of  the  veterans  brought 
the  flag  to  the  top,  and  everybody  felt  in 
their  hearts  as  the  Wabash  man  exclaimed, 
"She's  a  pretty  good  old  flag." 
IDEAL  FLAG. 

The  flag  staff  was  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  coach  shop,  which  is  really  the  east 
end  of  the  car  department  buildings.  The 
location  has  been  chansred  since  the  arrange- 
ments for  raisinsr  it  began.  The  exercises 
were  held  in  the  cast  end  of  the  great  coach 
shop,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  De- 
catur. It  was  an  ideal  place.  The  coaches 
in  that  end  of  the  building  had  been  re- 
moved except  one  at  the  back.  A  fifty-foot 
stage  had  been  erected  and  carpeted.  There 
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were  chairs  in  'front  of  the  platform  for  the 
audience.  The  Grand  Army  men^nd  the 
speakers  occupied  the  stage. 

Exactly  fifty  shopmen  occupied  the  roof 
of  the  coach  in  the  background  as  a  gallery. 
Half  as  many  more  used  the  interior  of  the 
car  as  private  boxes,  seeing  and  hearing  the 
exercises  through  the  windows.  Some  hun- 
dreds stood,  shopmen,  officials  and  people 
from  the  city.  Altogether  between  700  and 
800  people  were  present.  Among  the  spec- 
tators were  many  women,  some  of  them 
employes  of  the  car  department  offices  and 
others  who  had  made  the  long  journey  out 
from  the  city. 

BAND  PLAYS. 

A.  S.  Sternberg,  general  foreman  of  the 
Wabash  car  department,  was  chairman  and 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  exercises  be- 
gan at  1:15.  The  Goodman  band  played  a 
stirring  Sousa  march  followed  by  a  medley 
of  war  songs.  Then  followed  "America,^' 
which  the  audience  joined  in  singing.  Next 
there  was  an  eloquent  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Brown  of  the  East  Side  Methodist  church. 

Then  the  seven  veterans,  veterans  of  the 
Wabash  car  department  as  well  as  of  the 
Civil  war,  came  down  from  the  stage  carry- 
ing the  big  flag.  The  big  doors  in  the  end 
of  the  coach  shop  were  thrown  open,  the 
audience  went  out  as  the  flag  was  raised 
and  the  band  played  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  The  real  eloquence  and  impress- 
iveness  of  the  occasion  was  the  hoisting  of 
that  fla^  while  the  audience  stood  bare- 
headed m  that  bleak  wind. 

After  the  flag  was  in  position  the  audience 
returned  to  the  inside  of  the  building  and 
the  speaking  part  of  the  program  was  con- 
ducted. 

SPEAKERS. 

The  speakers  were  Rev.  J.  C.  Brown 
of  the  East  Side  Methodist  Church,  Rev. 
John  H.  Cozad  of  the  East  Park  Baptist 
Church  and  Attorney  J.  M.  Clokey. 

The  veterans  who  raised  the  flag  were 
John  Brunner,  George  Fudge,  John  Bruner, 
Andy  Johns,  Jacob  Houck  and  Daniel 
Owens. 


Help  Yourself. 

Elsie  came  home  from  a  neighbor's 
house  munching  a  chocolate. 

"Now,  Elsie,"  her  mother  reproved 
her,  "how  many  times  have  I  told  you 
not  to  ask  Mrs.  Gray  for  chocolates?" 

"I  didn't  ask  her,"  returned  Elsie, 
calmly.  "I  don't  have  to.  I  know 
where  she  keeps  them." 


The  Boy — I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am 
old  enough  to  do  as  I  please. 

The  Man — And  about  that  time 
youir  go  oflf  and  get  married,  so  it 
won't  do  much  good  after  all. 


FROM  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

Just  a  little  space  in  our  Journal  to 
let  the  boys  know  that  we  are  still 
alive  and  doing  business  and  at  this 
writing,  in  the  first  line  trenches  the 
same  as  last  month  and  expect  to  stay 
until  finished,  for  the  boys  at  Clearfield 
are  more  determined  than  ever. 

The  officials  arc  sending  out  all 
kinds  of  reports  which  avail  them  , 
nothing.  The  latest  is  that  they  are 
sending  good  men  from  Buffalo  to 
work  in  Clearfield,  and  they  supple- 
ment it  by  telling  the  people  that  these 
men  will  not  be  of  the  same  class  as 
those  which  emigrated  from  New  York 
City  to  Clearfield  recently  and  who 
emigrated  back  again.  One  good  thing 
they  owned  up  to  is  that  those  who 
came  to  Qearfield,  saw  and  left  Clear- 
field again  would  not  compare  with 
the  Light  Brigade  of  Balaclava  fame 
and  their  noble  deeds  will  never  be  re- 
corded in  American  history. 

Now  Brothers,  let  me  tell  you,  do 
not  swallow  the  sugar-coated  pill  that 
they  would  like  to  hand  you,  because 
they  want  their  old  employes  in  Buf- 
falo, Newberry  Junction,  Avis  and 
Clearfield,  and  they  will  tell  you  they 
have  some  good  men  to  take  their 
places,  we  know  as  well  as  they  do  that 
the  good  men  are  not  laying  around  to 
be  picked  up  anywhere  or  any  time  at 
the  present,  and  if  the  strike  was  set- 
tled tomorrow  I  believe  they  would 
have  to  break  in  hundreds  of  new  men 
if  they  could  get  them,  as  the  good 
men  who  went  out  are  all  working  at 
Clearfield  any  way,  andv there  has  been 
notices  posted  in  some  of  the  industrial 
plants  of  an  advance  of  20  cents  per 
day  and  the  men  did  not  have  to  strike 
to  get  it  either.  This,  to  my  mind, 
looks  something  like  prosperity,  and 
the  boys  can  now  turn  their  backs  on 
the  county  home  and  tell  the  "poor  di- 
rector" nothing  doing. 

They  occasionally  get  men  to  come 
here  to  take  strikers'  places  but  they 
do  not  stay  very  long.  There  are  one 
or  two  of  the  home  variety,  but  I  really 
feel  sorry  for  them  as  it  will  take  them 
a  long  time  to  wash  off  the  stain  which 
is  now  on  them. 
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Brothers,  I  have  very  of^en  thought 
I  would  paint  a  word  picture  of  the 
man  who  takes  the  place  of  his  fellow 
man  on  strike.  What  is  in  store  for 
him  ?  Memorial  Day  will  soon  be  here 
for  instance,  and  if  not  at  this  coming 
Memorial  Day,  at  one  in  the  future  a 
number  of  us  may  be  laid  away,  and 
of  course  some  of  our  family  will  be 
laying  a  few  flowers  over  our  graves; 
also  praying  for  their  dear,  departed 
ones,  but  will  those  who  have  turned 
traitor  to  their  fellow  man  have  the 
same  consideration?  I  say  "No,"  be- 
cause the  brand  of  Cain  will  be  seen 
upon  that  grave  and  what  family  will 
want  to  show  respect  to  one  who  has 
disgraced  himself  when  alive  by  taking 
the  places  of  the  men  on  strike. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  not  once 
but  several  times  and  we  will  continue 
to  see  it  until  the  men  will  have  more 
respect  for  themselves,  their  wives, 
families  and  fellow  workers. 

Well,  boys,  let  us  stick  together — 
stick  to  our  guns  and  show  them  that 
we  are  not  a  lot  of  Benedict  Arnolds 
and  never  think  of  surrender.  Do  not 
say  I  was  forced  to  go  back,  because  if 
you  cannot  get  work  in  your  own 
town,  the  country  is  large  and  there  is 
plenty  of  work.  You  may  have  to  put 
up  with  a  few  little  inconveniences  for 
a  short  time,  but  you  will  get  over  that 
and  when  we  go  back  let  us  go  back 
like  men  and  spell  WIN  in  big  letters. 
Fraternally  yours, 

"CLEARFIELD." 


FROM  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

No  harm  will  come  from  heralding 
to  our  members  that  Newark  Lodge 
No.  253  is  still  up  and  doing — very 
much  alive  and  intending  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Union  meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Jersey  City  on 
April  29th. 

Our  members  are  now  laying  their 
plans  for  a  new  drive  on  the  unorgan- 
ized in  the  not  distant  future.  During 
the  past  few  months  we  have  been  do- 
ing very  little  indeed,  but  there  are 
still  a  number  oi  our  fellow  workers 
whom  we  have  not  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing as  to  where  their  interests  are 
best  protected. 


Our  Lodge  has  started  a  sick  benefit 
in  connection  therewith  and  from  the 
expressions  of  approbation  by  our 
present  membership  they  believe  that 
the  institution  of  this  fund  will  help- 
each  other  greatly. 

On  April  14th,  our  Lodge  held  an- 
other dance  and  the  members  with 
their  families  and  friends  all  say  that 
they  enjoyed  themselves  and  are  anx-- 
iously  looking  forward  to  the  next  one. 
Our  sister  Lodge  at  Perth  Amboy,  was 
strongly  represented  at  the  dance  and 
I  can  say  to  them  on  behalf  of  Newark 
Lodge,  No.  253  that  we  are  indeed 
pleased  to  think  they  are  with  us  and 
I  am  glad  to  learn  they  had  such  an  en- 
joyable evening. 

Now  boys,  all  we  have  to  do  now  is 
to  stick  together,  show  a  solid  front  in 
the  drive  which  we  are  contemplating 
and  each  and  every  one  do  their  share 
in  building  up  the  Organization,  and 
wishing  you  one  and  all  every  success, 
I  remain         Fraternally  yours, 

E.  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 


FROM  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  again 
take  the  opportunity  to  write  a  few 
lines  for  our  Journal.  When  I  look 
back  over  the  past  history  of  our  Or- 
ganization I  see  a  great  growth;  lots 
of  organized  men  added  to  our  records. 
Still,  we  are  behind.  We  must  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  unor- 
ganized Railroad  Worker  that  is  work- 
ing on  our  System.  Do  as  we  do  at 
Springfield.  When  a  njan  makes  ap- 
plication for  a  position  to  simply  re- 
mind him  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
Organization  here  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
become  a  member  of  No.  186  if  he 
would  like  to  stay  with  us  and  we  have 
very  little  trouble  in  securing  the  ap- 
plications of  practically  every  man 
who  works  here.  We  are  working  un- 
der the  agreement  with  our  manage- 
ment and  every  employe  should  carry 
out  his  part  of  that  agreement.  We 
also  feel  that  the  management  should 
adhere  to  their  part  of  the  agreement. 

Now  boys,  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
high,  we  must  do  our  best  to  get  along 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  day  the 
workers  of  these  United  States  will  se- 
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cure  a  compensation  for  their  toil  that 
will  enable  them  to  live  as  any  respect- 
able citizen  of  the  community  would 
desire  to  live.  I  sincerely  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  a 
solid  Organization  on  this  System — 
one  contract  or  agreement  cover- 
ing all. 

Well  boys,  since  I  last  wrote  it  has 
become  WAR  TIME.  Therefore,  let 
us  stand  by  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 
Through  a  subscription  among  the 
employes  of  the  shops  at  Sprin^eld, . 
on  the  14th  of  April,  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  raising  a  magnificent  flag  over 
our  shops.  The  management  of  the 
C,  P.  &  St.  L.  were  in  attendance  and 
about  300  of  the  employes.  We  also 
had  the  Bugle  Corps  of  the  Sixth  Illi- 
nois National  Guard.  Therefore,  the 
flag  over  our  shop  was  raised  with 
military  honor. 

Oh,  yes,  we  had  a  face  with  us  that 
was  very  welcome — Organizer  Hanna 
from  Toledo.  He  has  been  with  us  for 
a  few  days  and  we  expect  him  to  re- 
main a  few  days  longer  and  we  want 
to  thank  the  Organization  for  having  a 
representative  like  Brother  Hanna 
with  us.  So  let  us  all  strive  to  do  our 
best  in  behalf  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers,  and  permit 
me  to  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

U.  G.  ISAACS. 


A  Saving  Servant. 

"Did  you  mail  my  letter,  Mary?" 
asked  her  mistress.  "It  was  an  import- 
ant one,  you  know." 

"Yes  mum,  indeed  I  did." 

"But  why  have  you  brought  back  the 
two  cents  I  gave  you  for  the  stamp?" 

"Sure.  I  didn't  have  to  use  it, 
mum,"  replied  Mary.  "I  slipped  the 
letter  into  the  box  whin  nobody  was 
lookin'." 


A  school  inspector  was  testing  the 
knowledge  of  a  class  of  boys. 

"What  is  a  fishing  net  made  of?"  he 
inquired. 

"A  lot  of  little  holes  tied  together 
with  bits  of  cord,"  replied  the  smart 
boy  of  the  class. 


PROM  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Our  regular  scribe  having  remained 
conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  the 
columns  of  our  Journal,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  of  welcome  and  encouragement 
to  our  newly  organized  Lodges  on  the 
Central  Vermont  and  elsewhere.  Evi- 
dently, their  admission  to  our  ranks 
was  by  a  baptism  of  fire  as  I  see  from 
reading  Brother  Dwyer's  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  m  e  n  on  the 
Central  Vermont  that  their  institution 
has  not  all  been  plain  sailing,  and  I 
learned  since  Brother  Dwyer's  article 
was  written  that  the  employes  of  the 
Central  Vermont  are  on  strike  because 
of  that  company's  refusal  to  deal  with 
the  newly  organized  branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers.  Truly,  a  small  excuse  for 
officials  to  tie  up  transportation  in  a 
critical  time  like  the  present.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  other  excuse  unless 
you  want  to  say  that  $1.20  per  day  of 
10  hours  is  an  excuse,  or  being  brow- 
beaten by  a  boss,  coerced  and  forbid- 
den to  express  your  opinion  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  you  may  labor, 
but  evidently  the  employes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railroad  do  not  own  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Associated 
Press  and  cannot  expect  that  body  to 
publish  the  true  information  as  to  why 
they  were  required  to  strike. 

However,  my  friends,  let  me  say  to 
you  that  when  you  join  hands  with  the 
Railroad  Workers  you  at  least  come 
into  possession  of  the  means  of  making 
your  demands,  and  conditions  known, 
if  not  to  the  master  class,  at  least  to 
the  working  class  throughout  this 
broad  country  of  ours. 

Perhaps  when  reviewing  your  ad- 
vent to  the  Railroad  Workers  you  will 
have  reason  to  feel  grateful  that  you 
were  put  to  the  test  and  withstood  the 
assault. 

I  know  of  at  least  one  railroad  where 
smooth  sailing  for  too  long  a  time  has 
produced  an  indifference  among  some 
of  the  men  to  their  own  welfare  and  I 
believe  the  only  thing  that  will  arouse 
them  is  an  experience  such  as  yours  on 
the  Central  Vermont.  You  have  been 
patient  a  long  while.    Now   that  you 
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are  in  the  fight  my   advice   and   best 
-wishes  are  that  you  will  stick  and  win. 

From  Hartford  via  Chicago  seems  to 
he  a  long  way  to  go  to  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Boston,  Providence  and  the 
way  stations,  but  it  is  the  best  and 
■cheapest  way  that  I  know  of.  I  want 
to  say  through  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  to  Lodges  on  the  New  Haven 
System  that  what  you  need  is  that 
some  interested  member  of  each  Lodge 
should  ask  the  question:  "Have  you 
paid  up  your  per  capita  tax  to  the  Sys- 
tem Council  this  quarter?"  If  not, 
why? 

I  took  a  trip  over  the  road  a  short 
time  ago  and  while  doing  so  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  an  old  friend 
ivhom  many  of  us  remember  years  ago 
as  an  active  and  faithful  member  of  our 
Organization — Frank  Gannon.  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  that  he  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  but  was  rapidly  regaining 
liis  health  again.  Frank  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  our  Organization  on  this 
System  and  his  many  friends  among 
the  membership  of  our  Organization, 
not  only  on  this  System  but  through- 
out the  country  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  though  he  directed  his  activities  in 
other  fields  for  the  past  few  years,  he 
will  soon  be  back  in  the  Labor  Move- 
ment and  in  the  right  movement  also, 
which  I  know  his  friends  and  co-work- 
ers will  be  glad  to  hear. 

Conditions  at  Hartford,  I  will  say 
are  good  and  there  is  very  little  cause 
for  complaint.  We  take  in  anywhere 
from  three  to  ten  members  per  month 
and  with  not  a  great  deal  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  any  one  excepting  of  course 
our  Financial  Secretary,  who  is  always 
busy,  and  our  Financial  Secretary  was 
able  in  his  last  quarterly  report  to  rec- 
ord a  net  gain  of  $50.00  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1917,  this  after  paying  all 
salaries  for  1916,  together  with  holding 
a  smoker.  It  shows  what  can  be  done 
and  accomplished  by  a  capable  officer. 

I  am  not  writing  this  in  a  spirit' of 
boastfulness  but  rather  to  contradict 
the  pessimist  who  says  it  cannot  be 
done. 

Let  us  therefore  be   up   and    doing 


with  the  purpose  of  making  "One  Rail- 
road ;  One  Organization.*' 

Fraternally  yours, 

F.  A.  N. 

FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Well  boys,  it  Ipoks  as  though  if  I  do 
not  write  a  few  lines  for  our  Journal 
people  will  begin  to  think  that  the 
workers  in  this  town  have  either  col- 
lapsed or  are  dead.  I  want  to  disabuse 
your  minds  of  the  last  expression  be- 
cause we  are  very  much  alive  and  on 
the  job,  taking  in  new  members  every 
meeting  and  hope  to  be  able  to  say  in 
the  not  distant  future  that  old  No.  99  is 
the  banner  Lodge  of  the  only  Organi- 
zation for  the  Railroad  Workers  on 
this  continent.  Therefore,  if  you  are 
not  a  member  when  you  see  this,  just 
get  busy  and  look  for  an  application 
and  get  on  the  inside  and  you  will  find 
that  we  are  as  good  a  crowd  of  fellows 
as  you  would  wish  to  meet  and  you 
will  always  be  men  among  men.  If 
you  remain  unorganized  you  may  se- 
cure the  crumbs  that  drop  from  the  or- 
ganized man's  table,  so  if  you  ever 
wish  to  get  what  really  belongs  to  you, 
join  with  the  big  army  of  organized 
Railroad  Workers  as  it  is  then  and 
only  then  that  you  will  receive  a  fair 
day's  wag6  and  those  conditions  which 
you  and  every  worker  on  the  railroads 
need. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  officials 
of  t  h  e  Transportation  Organizations 
and  the  officials  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies went  into  conference.  It  was 
stated  through  the  press  that  the  rail- 
road officials  made  the  statement  that 
there  were  thousands  of  other  em- 
ployes to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  line  of 
increases  so  that  if  you  ever  expect  to 
get  what  is  justly  yours  you  can  see 
that  you  have  got  to  become  organ- 
ized, because  what  you  receive  and  the 
difference  between  that  and  the 
amount  received  by  the  Transportation 
men,  shows  you  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  you  must  band  together 
to  secure  what  belongs  to  you. 

Now,  you  all  know  that  Railroad 
Workers  as  a  rule  receive  small  pay 
and  with  the  high  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  as  at  present  it  is  hard  for 
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us  to  exist  on  our  wages,  so  my  advice 
is  to  get  busy  before  it  is  too  late,  be- 
cause if  you  do  n  o  t  organize  when 
times  are  good,  when  they  slacken  off 
again  your  chance  will  be  past  and  you 
will  be  stacking  yourselves  up  against 
a  possible  reduction  in  wages  instead 
of  an  advance  and  if  you  then  make  a 
complaint  and  are  unorganized,  the 
chances  are  you  will  be  told  to  press 
bricks,  so  line  up  like  men  and  become 
a  part  of  the  big  army  that  is  fast  join- 
ing the  only  organization  for  Railroad 
Workers  in  this  country,  and  when  we 
have  enough  of  the  slackers  in  line  a 
move  for  better  conditions  will  be  here, 
so  it  is  up  to  you  fellows  who  are  now 
members  to  get  out  and  preach  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  organized  to  your 
fellow  workers  and  keep  at  it  until  you 
see  them  in  the  Lodge  room. 

Lodge  No.  99  has  in  contemplation 
the  advisability  of  placing  a  fine  upon 
its  members  who  do  not  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Lodge  at  least  once  a 
month.  We  have  the  same  trouble,  no 
doubt,  that  other  Lodges  have,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  the  members  realize 
if  the  officers  felt  the  same  as  they  do 
as  to  attending  their  meetings,  that  it 
would  not  be  very  long  before  the 
Lodge,  as  the  saying  is,  would  be  on 
the  rocks  and  possibly  those  men  who 
are  not  officers  and  who  do  not  attend 
the  meetings  would  be  requesting  the 
resignation  of  the  officers  who  are  lax 
in  their  duty. 

Now,  No.  99  has  as  good  a  set  of  of- 
ficers, I  believe,  as  could  be  found  and 
they  are  men  who  do  their  work  and 
you  never  see  them  away  from  their 
post  of  duty.  Therefore,  is  it  asking 
any  more  to  attend  at  least  one  meet- 
ing a  month  than  it  is  to  ask  your  offi- 
cers to  attend  every  meeting.  A  large 
number  of  you  live  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  meeting  rooms  and  it  is 
no  extra  exertion  to  be  on  hand  with 
us  and  help  to  make  the  meetings  in- 
teresting. There  is  more  work  for  you 
than  the  mere  payment  of  your  dues  as 
the  Organization  belongs  to  its  mem- 
bers and  it  will  be  just  what  those 
members  make  it,  so  let  me  ask  those 
of  you  who  might  be  called  the  regular 
stay-at-homes  to  get  out  and  get  busy 


and  help  us  to  do  the  work  which  we 
have  started  in  to  perform  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  have  any  cause  to  re- 
gret it. 

Your  country  at  the  present  time  is 
calling  for  men  and  if  your  country 
calls  and  you  do  not  heed  that  call  any 
more  than  you  attend  your  meeting^,  I 
am  afraid  that  your  country  will  call  a 
long  time,  but  do  not  forget  the  fact 
that  your  country  is  in  a  position  to 
make  you  come  when  she  calls  you,  so 
let  me  ask  you  not  to  make  your  Lodge 
place  a  fine  upon  you  to  come  to  your 
meetings  and  help  to  perform  that  part 
of  the  work  which  you  have  taken  obli- 
gation to  do. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  Union 
meeting  on  April  29th,  at  Keith's  The- 
ater and  I  hope  to  see  everybody  on 
hand  and  working  to  get  everybody 
else,  whether  it  is  a  union  or  non-union 
man,  to  attend  that  meeting  and  show 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  meeting  about  that  you 
•  are  on  the  job  and  do  not  forget  to 
bring  the  unorganized  Railroad  Work- 
ers with  you,  because  if  you  do  not 
make  use  of  this  chance  it  will  be  your 
own  fault,  so  do  not  let  the  opportunity 
escape,  and  hoping  that  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  big  crowd  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  No.  99,  as  well 
as  an  overflow  crowd  at  the  meeting  on 
April  29th,  permit  me  to  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

PEG  OF  No.  99. 


Real  Actor. 


Mrs.  Beaton  was  walking  through 
the  park  recently  when  two  ragged, 
dirty  little  boys  who  were  playing 
nearby  stopped  her. 

"Say,  lady,"  called  out  the  elder  of 
the  two,  "me  kid  brudder  does  fine  imi- 
tatin'  stunts.  Give  him  a  dime  and  he 
will  imitate  a  chicken  for  youse." 

"What  will  he  do — crow?"  queried 
Mrs.  Beaton. 

"Naw,"  replied  the  boy,  "no  cheap 
imitations  like  dat,  ma'am.  He'll  eat  a 
worm." — Exchange. 


I  slew  gross  bodies  of  old  ethnic  hates 
That  stirred  long  race  wars  betwixt 
states  and  states. — Lanier. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


Striving,  struggling  and  making  progress  is  the  history  of  our  Organization 
for  the  past  few  months,  just  the  same  as  in  the  past.  Striving  for  the  uplift 
of  the  men  in  overalls  and  making  the  effort  to  secure  for  them  their  just 
dues.  Struggling  against  odds  to  organize  them  that  their  interests  may 
best  be  conserved  and  protected  and  the  opposition  to  their  organizing  seems 
to  be  no  different  than  it  was  years  ago — the  most  inconsistent  method  of 
man  or  men  known  to  history?  When  we  use  the  word  "inconsistent'*  it  is 
because  we  cannot  phrase  or  compose  a  better  one  (if  we  could  we  certainly 
would)  because  in  the  course  of  our  history  we  have  failed  to  find  anything 
to  beat  it  upon  the  part  of  railroad  officials  whom  we  hear  of  and  learn  will 
treat  with  one  body  of  their  employes,  as  a  body ;  in  fact,  practically  encour- 
age them  to  that  end,  and  when  another  branch  or  body  of  them  even  men- 
tion the  word  "organize,"  they,  the  officials  hold  up  their  hands  in  mighty, 
horror  and  exclaim  this  must  stop^we  cannot  permit  it  and  proceed  forth- 
with by  every  known  subterfuge  and  method  to  intimidate,  brow-beat  and 
crush  the  spirit  of  liberty,  righteousness  and  justice  within  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  even  think  of  joining  hands  with  their  fellow 
men,  to  better  conditions  and  wages  which  have  long  been  below  the  level 
of  low  tide,  and  who  have  never  seen  those  wages  ebb  and  flow  to  high  tide. 
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Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  living  within  the  past  few  years  there  are  still 
men  working  within  the  confines  of  these  United  States  for  railroads,  whose 
wages  practically  remain  the  same  as  they  were  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  down- 
right shame  and  a  disgrace  to  railroad  corporations  that  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs is  permitted.  Men  doing  their  bit  to  keep  the  arteries  of  commerce  of 
this  gjeat  nation  open  and  receiving  the  munificent  remuneration  of  seventeen 
cents  per  hour  and  even  as  low  as  12  cents  per  hour,  and  when  these  men  in 
an  effort  to  increase  their  meager  wages  and  better  the  miserable  conditions 
under  which  they  work,  organize,  there  are  railroad  officials  who  will  lower 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  brow-beat  them  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  themselves  that  they  may  in  the  future  secure  their  just 
dues  and  there  are  business  men  within  the  community  in  which  these  same 
men  move,  who  will  lend  their  aid  and  support  to  these  officials  in  their  ef- 
forts, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  if  the  men  secure  better  wages,  they,  the 
business  men  will  likewise  secure  better  returns  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in 
communities  where  good  wages  are  paid,  more  money  comes  into  the  coffers  - 
of  the  business  men,  and  he  secures  without  practically  one  iota  of  effort  on 
his  part,  his  increased  pro  rata  of  the  wages  paid,  which  means  increased 
prosperity  for  him. 

But  putting  all  this  to  one  side  is  it  not  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  atti- 
tudes to  assume  to  treat  with  one  class  of  employes  as  an  organized  body  of 
men  and  at  the  same  time  strew  the  pathway  of  another  class  with  every 
obstacle  known  to  the  grabbing  and  grinding  enslavers  of  men  from  time 
immortal? 

Railroad  Workers  everywhere  should  organize — the  trend  of  the  times  is 
to  one  organization  of  men  in  railroad  service.  Consolidation  of  effort  is 
necessary  and  no  more  striking  example  can,  we  believe,  be  shown  than  the 
railroads  themselves,  through  their  oflBcial  representatives  work  as  one. 
Therefore,  why  not  the  employes? 


IF.  If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  win- 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  .    j***??^..                .           *    ..  l       j  . 

you  "^"^  ^^^^  **  ^"  ^^^  *^^^  ^^  pitch-and-toss^ 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you;  ^nd  lose  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings. 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  ^nd   never   breathe  a  word   about   your 

you  ^°ss ' 

But  maice  allowance  for  their  doubting,  I^  yo^  5^'*  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^^  and  nerve  and 

too-  smew 

If  vou  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting,  ^"^  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  arc 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies,  .     ,     ^9'*?',           ...         .        .... 

Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating,  And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  m  yoti 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good  nor  talk  too  Except    the    will    which    says    to    them, 

wise;  ^o*^  onl 

If  you   can  dream— and  not  make   dreams  If  you  fan  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 

your  master;  ^     ^*^*^^'.  ,  ,  .                  ,         ,_ 

If  you  can  think— and  not  make  thoughts  Or  walk  with  kings— nor  lose  the  common 

your  aim;  touch; 

If  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster  If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 

And  treat  these  two  imposters  just  the  ,,     you; 

same;  If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  ,^        "^^^^j„    ,         ^       ,  . 

spoken  If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap   for  With  sixty  second's  worth  of  distance  run, 

fools.  Yours   is   the   earth   and    everything  that's 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to  *"  it, 

broken                   '  And — ^what  is  more — ^you  II  be  a  man — my 

And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  son. 

tools;  — Rudyard  Kipling. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


FROM  PERU,  IND. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  removed  from  our  midst  our 
late  Brother,  Marshall  New,  a  kind  and  true 
fellow  workman,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him  and  a  loyal  member  of 
our  Order,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  our  Father,  Who 
is  just  in  all  things  and  while  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  our  Brother,  we  know  that  our  loss 
is  his  eternal  gain.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  Peru 
Lodge  No.  146  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers  extend  to  the  family 
of  our  departed  Brother  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  their  hour  of  grief  and  trouble,  and 
be  it  further, 

Resolved,  That  out  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  departed  Brother  we  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days;  also  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  our  Lodge;  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  Rail- 
road Worker  for  publication  and  one  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  Brother. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  WILSON, 

L.  BUCHANAN,  - 

W.  A.  McMINN, 

Committee. 


FROM  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  take  from 
our  midst  our  Brother  and  fellow  workman, 
George  Caron,  who  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.    Therefore,  be  it, 

Resolved,  First,  That  the  members  of  Bay 
State  Lodge  No.  27  extend  their  heartfelt 
sympathv  to  the  bereaved  family  and  as  a 
token  of  respect  to  our  deceased  Brother, 
we  drape  our  Charter  for  thirty  days;  also 
that  we  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  family  of  our  departed  Brother,  a  copy 
to  the  Railroad  Worker  for  publication  and 
one  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  our  Lodge. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  R.  HADLEY. 


FROM  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  removed  from  our  midst  our 
beloved  Brother,  Lawrence  Kuechertr,  who 
was  a  kind  and  faithful  Brother  and  fellow 
workman,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Ruler.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of 
Wheeling  Lodge  No.  244  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
ceased Brother,  and  pray  that  Our  Almighty 


Ruler  will  assist  them  in  bearing  their  great 
sorrow  and  loss,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted Brother;  a  copy  spread  on  the  min- 
utes of  our  Lodge  and  a  copy  to  our  official 
Journal  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  A.  LIMPACH, 

WM.  LUX, 

F.  C.  WAGNER. 

Committee^ 

FROM  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  so  suddenly  removed  from 
our  midst  our  late  Brother,  Victor  Peterson 
— a  kind  and  true  fellow  workman  and  one 
of  the  oldest  members  and  who  was  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him — a  good  hus- 
band and  a  kind  father,  and 

Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  Brother  and 
one  of  the  best  and  oldest  Members  of  our 
Lodge.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  Engle- 
wood  Lodge  No.  11  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  Brother  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  will  watch  over  his  family,  and 
He,  Who  doeth  all  things  will  lighten  their 
burden  of  grief,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
Brother,  a  copy  spread  on  the  records  of 
our  Lodge  and  a  copy  to  the  Journal  for 
publication;  also  that  our  Charter  be  draped 
for  thirty  days  in  his  memory. 

Brother  Peterson,  you  have  passed  before 
us  but  in  the  faith  of  our  Father  we  hope  to 
meet  you  in  the  life  beyond. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WILLIAM  HEIST^RMAN, 
JAS.  E.  CONNELLY, 
HENRY  DRUMMER, 

Committee. 

Tin  cans  are  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  toy  soldiers  by  Japan- 
ese toymakers. 

Solicitude. 

"Charley,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs. 
Torkins,  "I  want  you  to  promise  that  if 
you  decide  to  enlist  you  will  tell  me  all 
about  it  without  delay." 

"What  for?" 

"I  want  to  speak  to  the  general,  so 
that  he  won't  let  you  forget  your  over- 
shoes and  eat  things  that  disagree  with 
you.  You  know,  Charley,  you  are  so- 
careless  !" — Washington  Star. 
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(Copy.) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC^  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  84,  1918, 

Of    The     Railroad     Worker,    published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  111.,  for  April,  1917, 
State  of  Illinois  )  .^ 
•County  of  Cook  f  ^^* 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared G.  W.  Gibson,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Worker 
And  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1918,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to- wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  manacring  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are: 

Name —  of  Post  office  address — 

Publisher — American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers,  1209-'ll,  538  So.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Editor— G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Managing  Editor— G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-'ll, 
538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Business  Manager—G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-'ll, 
538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock.) 

American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers. 

P.  F.  Richardson,  President,  1209-*11,  538 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  W.  Gibson,  Sec.-Treas.,  1209-'ll,  538 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  arc:  (If 
there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 
ers, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
rstockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary^  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
IS  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 


paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indi- 
rect in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis- 
tributed, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  shown  above  is (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publica- 
tions only.) 

(Signed)  G.  W.  GIBSON, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
26th  day  of  March,  1917. 
(SeaO       (Signed)  HECTOR  DURANTE. 

(My  commission  expires  January  31, 
1919.) 

Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in 
duplicate  and  both  copies  delivered  by  the 
publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send 
one  copy  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  (Division  of  Classification),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the 
files  of  the  post  office.  The  publisher  must 
publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  sec- 
ond issue  printed  next  after  its  filing. 


Proof  of  It. 

The  eminent  lecturer  had  just  fin- 
ished his  two  hours'  talk,  and  he  was 
walking  back  to  the  hotel  with  one  of 
the  committeemen. 

"Do  you  think  the  people  heard  me 
distinctly?"  asked  the  lecturer,  ear- 
nestly. 

"Some  of  them  did,"  said  the  com- 
mitteeman, as  he  stifled  a  yawn,  "for  I 
saw  them  get  up  and  go  out." — Ex. 


A  Family  Affair. 

The  young  subaltern,  who  was  a  son 
of  a  general  and  never  omitted  to  rub 
in  that  fact,  was  taking  a  message 
from  the  general  to  the  gunners. 

"If  you  please,"  he  said  to  the  major, 
"father  says  will  you  move  your  guns.'* 

The  major  was  in  an  irate  mood. 
"Oh!"  he  rejoined,  "and  what  the 
blazes  does  your  mother  say?'* — Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Kansas  has  strengthened  its  child- 
labor  law. 
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(Continued  from  In.-ide  Front  Cover.) 

Section  43.  If  a  member  breaks  the  period  of  his  continuous  -  d  iVL.nuiin 
membership,  as  per  Sections  45,  46,  47,  by  allowing  hinisoll  t^  !  cwj.ic  in  pi 
rears  to  his  lodge  for  two  months'  dues  (as  per  Section  104.  v.i  ^  iis  Conr,arn- 
tion)  but  who  liquidates  his  indebtedness  before  becomin?,  t'  rr  months  i.! 
arrears,  his  period  of  continuous  good  standing  membersir.L'  rJ.all  start  frc:  - 
the  date  upon  which  his  indebtedness  was  liquidated  as  per  Sec  tion  101.  arKi  i^ 
the  event, of  death,  after  thirty  days,  his  beneficiaries  sbrdi  hi  erititlcd  to  a  pr.> 
rata  share  of  donations  prescribed  in  Sections  45,  46,  47,  busvd  en  tlie  nnmbvM 
of  months  he  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  precediui;  ileatli  until  "^'.'vcM 
member  has  again  become  in  continuous  good  standing  tic  first  recjuircrl 
period. 

Section  49.  No  claim  for  funerai  donation  will  be  allowed  for  a  nT^.p ibcr 
who  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  j^:(h><1 
standing  for  three  consecutive  years  previous  to  the  date  (f  d.  ai  n, 

PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAX. 

Section  22.  The  per  capita  tax  shall  be  considered  a  standing  ap])ropriatK)n 
without  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  mcinbers  to  se:  that 
it  is  promptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and  it  shall  be'  mailed  t:)  the 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer's  office  in  time  so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than 
the  close  of  official  business  thirty  days  following  the  month  for  whic'i  it  is 
due.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
within  the  time  stipulated  for  their  payment,  the  lodge  and  its  members  shall 
stand  suspended  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  .privileges  of  this  Fed- 
eration until  after  the  date  all  indebtedness  to  tlie  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
received  at  headquarters. 

-   SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  READMISSION. 

Section  104.  When  a  member  becpmes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  Uvo 
months'  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation. 
and  neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 
donations  or  have  any  claim  against  this  Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 
period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
tion shall  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  aU  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
including  the  current  (present)  month. 

Section  105.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months*  dues  he 
shall  stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge/ 
Precluded  members  shall  make  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
be  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  readmissiori  fee  decided 
upon  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Readmitted  members'  last  issued  due  books  sliould  accom- 
pany applications  for  readmission  to  headquarters. 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter,  July  •,  1004,  at  the  Post  Office,  at  Chicago,  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  --f  March  3,  1870. 

S^fff  Chicago,  m„  June,  1917  IS^fc^yffcJSg? 

FROM  PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON. 

"Have  you  ever  met  the  President?"  'was  a  question  propounded  by  a 
Superintendent  to  a  sub-committee  representing  our  members  on  a  large 
railroad  System  ?  Receiving  a  negative  reply  they  were  invited  to  come 
along.  Without  the  usual  red  tape  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  com- 
modious office  of  at  least  a  Seventy-five-Thousand-Dollars-a-year  Presi- 
dent. After  the  usual  formalities  of  an  introduction  was  over  Mr.  Presi- 
dent leaned  back  in  his  comfortable  chair  and  keenly  eyeing  our  Chairman, 
who  returned  his  gaze,  addressed  the  latter  in  substance  as  follows :    "Mr. 

your  Organization  l|as  elements  of  grave  danger. 

The  present  time  is  the  best  and  probably  the  only  time  for  this  company 
to  combat  your  Organization.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have  a 
clash."  The  foregoing  threat  was  expressed  in  the  coldest  and  most  cal- 
culating language,  every  word  having  been  carefully  selected,  weighed 
and  expressed  with  emphasis.  After  Mr.  President  had  relieved  himself 
of  his  imaginary  fears,  our  Chairman  made  his  little  speech  in  reply  and  in 
our  defense.  He  pointed  out  to  this  Seventy-Five-Thousand-DoUars-a- 
year  gentleman  what  the  company  from  which  he  was  then  drawing  his 
salary  was  composed  of,  that  it  was  a  few  years  previous  over  one  hundred 
independent  and  separate  railroads  and  by  consolidation  and  other  means, 
all  of  those  roads  were  merged  into  the  one  of  which  he  was  then  President. 
If  it  were  a  good  thing — a  good  business  proposition  and  a  profitable  one 
for  all  of  those  railroads  to  unite  into  one,  eliminating  a  set  of  officials  for 
each  one,  etc.,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  it  would  be  an  equally  profit- 
able and  advantageous  procedure  for  their  employes  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  that  the  employes  who  were  members  of  our  Organization  were 
being  educated  by  the  managements  of  the  railroads,  but  were  not  as  apt 
to  grasp  the  advantages  as  were  the  officials.  In  other  words,  the  Railroad 
Workers  were  far  behind  the  railroad  officials  in  that  respect. 

The  reply  of  our  Chairman  being  so  logical,  convincing  and  appropriate 
took  the  wind  out  of  Mr.  President's  sails,  as  he  then  changed  his  tact. 
Unless  my  memory  fails  me  this  official  never  worked  an  hour  for  that 
company  until  after  he  had  been  elected  its  President. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  successful,  prosperous  and 
well  managed  company  and  then  financial  acrobats  concluded  they  needed 
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some  heavy,  pecuniary  medicine  or  exercise,  so  they  got  it  by  playing  foot- 
ball, handball  and  basket-ball  with  the  company,  its  stocks,  its  bonds,  its 
revenue  and  treasury,  and  finally  played  the  game  of  pocket  ball  or  "pocket 
all."  The  rules  of  the  game  were  so  ruthlessly  disregarded  that  under  the 
present  administration  a  "guardian"  under  the  title  of  a  receiver,  had  to  be 
appointed,  which  is  another  one  of  the  exercises  or  maneuvres,  so  essential 
to  the  good  health  and  additional  wealth  of  a  few,  even  though  the  many 
decline  in  health  and  lose  in  wealth.  It  has  been  the  general  custom  of 
courts  on  application  for  receivership  to  appoint  the  President,  and  as  long 
as  this  practice  prevails  and  is  followed,  it  will  always  seem  to  our  narrow 
minds  as  a  premium  on  mismanagement. 

However,  this  President  and  later  this  receiver  vouchsafed  the  glad 
news  to  our  Chairman  that  our. "organization  has  elements  of  grave  dan- 
ger." Not  elements  of  grave  danger  to  the  employes.  No,  not  at  all.  He 
was  not  worrying  about  the  employes,  only  insofar  as  he  could  secure  their 
labor  for  the  lowest  remuneration  they  would  accept.  He  was  drawing  an 
annual  salary  as  President,  or  as  receiver,  equal  to  the  revenue  of  150  of  his 
employes  and  he  feared,  methinks,  they  would  become  members  of  our 
Organization,  and  this  was  one  and  undoubtedly  the  only  element  of  dan- 
ger that  was  preying  on  his  apparently  obsessed  brain. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  when  the  employes  of  this  road  were  only  per- 
mitted to  work  two  or  three  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day.  There  were  no 
elements  of  danger  then.  We  failed  to  hear  of  any  officials  who  were  worry- 
ing about  their  employes  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  of  them  whose  sal- 
aries were  cut  in  halves,  as  were  those  of  their  employes.  My  Dear  Mr. 
Railroad  Man,  when  Mr.  President  or  Mr.  Receiver  informs  us  that  our 
"Organization  has  elements  of  grave  danger"  he  had  no  more  considera- 
tion for  you  then  than  he  ever  had,  and  I  need  not  mention  or  remind  ypu 
of  how  little  he  has  had  in  the  past.  When  he  so  informs  us  it  is  hard  to 
explain  why  men  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  by  failing  to  flock  into 
it  and  unite  in  one  Organization.  Indeed,  if  this  President  had  his  full  say 
and  his  own  way,  and  could  do  it  or  dared  to  do  it,  not  even  one  employe  of 
his  company  would  be  permitted  to  be  a  member  of  a  Labor  Organization. 
He  would  soon  tie  a  tin  can  to  them  as  was  done  on  the  road  on  which  he 
was  formerly  an  official,  and  this  same  gentleman  never  inquired  to  our 
knowledge  how  his  employes  were  getting  along,  whether  they  were  fairly 
or  unfairly  treated.  He  did  not  care  then.  He  does  not  care  now,  but  he 
was  afraid  they  would  unite  in  one  Organization,  in  which  event  they  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themelves ;  hence,  his  elements  of  grave  danger  to 
his  do-as-he-pleases  management.  It  is  all  right  and  perfectly  proper  for 
railroads,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  to  buy,  pilfer  or  scuttle  a  number  of 
others  and  unite  all  into  even  scrambled  tgg  fashion,  but  it  seems  to  be 
manifestly  wrong  to  those  same  high  salaried  gentlemen  of  leisure  for  the 
Railroad  Workers  by  lawful  means  to  follow  in  their  footstep^. 

According  to  their  view  point  there  are  elements  of  great  good  when 
they  unite  their  dollars,  their  power  and  their  resources  and  elements  of 
grave  danger  when  their  employes  unite  their  labor  for  their  own  benefit  and 
protection  of  which  they  are  sorely  in  need. 

If  we  were  in  the  "quack"  medicine  business  or  running  some  fake  con- 
cern and  this  President  would  write  such  a  testimonial  over  his  signature 
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and  titk  we  could  well  afford  to  give  him  a  few  hundred  for  its  use.  Even 
now  we  fear  we  would  be  tempted  to  offer  a  few  dollars  for  it,  and  in  case 
he  wants  to  make  a  little  on  the  side,  we  invite  him  to  open  negotiations  to 
that  end.  We  might  say,  however,  that  away  down  in  his  heart  he  knows 
our  Organization  has  no  elements  of  danger  to  employes,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  has  all  the  elements  of  the  protection,  unity  and  solidarity  so  es- 
sential to  the  uplift,  progress  and  advancement  of  the  Railroad  Workers 
in  general. 

Through  the  press  I  have  learned  in  the  last  few  days  that  one  of  the  of- 
ficials I  referred  to  in  the  last  issue  has  announced  his  retirement  a  few 
weeks  hence.  We  seldom  or  ever  heard  of  a  Railroad  Worker  voluntarily 
retiring.  Usually,  we  find  if  they  are  forced  to  retire  on  account  of  age,  or 
physical  impairment,  that  they  are  required  to  find  another  job  or  some 
other  means  in  order  to  live.  The  officials  however,  are  able  to  retire^ 
voluntarily  or  otherwise  and  because  of  the  substantial  salaries  they  pay 
themselves,  their  future  is  all  serene.  While  we  are  confident  that  this 
official  has  accumulated  a  sufficient  amount  of  worldly  goods  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  his  accustomed  style,  in  case  we  are  the  least  bit  in  error,  we  re- 
spectfully submit  for  his  approval  that  instead  of  importing  negroes  from 
the  South  at  a  wage  higher  than  he  has  been  willing  to  pay  white  men,  he 
might  open  an  employment  agency  in  the  "Sunny  South"  and  become  an 
exporter  instead  of  an  importer  for  which  the  railroads  would  pay  him  a 
substantial  bonus.  We  will  say,  however,  that  whatever  line  of  endeavor 
he  may  enter,  if  any,  we  wish  him  success  and  assure  him  that  the  railroad 
will  run  as  usual. 

One  of  our  General  Chairmen  was  discussing  our  Organization  with  a 
Superintendent  who  was  upholding  and  arguing  in  favor  of  the  "quacks". 
While  we  have  never  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  meeting  him,  or  even 
seeing  him,  we  have  been  informd  that  it  is  common  gossip  that  he 
"knifed"  his  predecessor  in  order  to  get  his  present  job  and  while  both  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  same  company,  they  never  speak  as  they  pass  by. 
.Not  only  at  the  time  referred  to,  but  in  every  instance  since  he  got  his  pres- 
ent job  this  Superintendent  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  "quacks."  His  remarks  in  their  favor,  coupled  with  the  general 
gossip  of  having  "knifed"  his  predecessor  for  a  few  extra  dollars  a  month, 
has  given  some  of  us  the  impression  he  must  be  getting  a  bonus  or  commis- 
sion from  the  "Dirty  Dozen",  or  possibly  he  may  have  one  of  their  commis- 
sions as  Organizer.  However,  the  discussion  referred  to  ended  by  Mr, 
Superintendent  saying  to  our  Chairman,  "you  know  the  more  you  ar^  di- 
vided the  better  we  like  it." 

We  also  felt  like  writing  to  this  fellow  offering  him  additional  revenue 
for  a  testimonal  in  writing,  whicji  would  give  him  a  chance  if  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  opinions  already  outlined,  to  make  a  few  additional 
"bones"  on  the  side,  as  all  indications  point  to  his  future  brief  official 
career.  When  he  does  go  we  will  be  happy  to  wish  him  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney, in  which  we  are  pertain  his  subordinates  will  join  with  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  him,  however,  for  placing  us  in  the  position  of  making  known 
to  the  Railroad  Workers  the  more  they  are  divided,  the  better  the  railroad 
officials  like  it.  ^  I 
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So  now,  Mr.  Railroad  Worker,  you  have  the  conclusions  of  a  railroad 
official,  who  tells  you  in  unqualified  language  the  more  you  are  divided  the 
better  they  like  it,  while  we  have  been  telling  you  right  along,  the  less  you 
are  divided  and  the  more  you  are  united  the  better  it  is  for  you.  You  know 
from  dearly  bought  experience  what  little  the  officials  have  thought  of 
you  and  how  little  they  would  now  think  of  you  if  you  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  remind  them  you  were  entitled  to  some  consideration,  and  as  they 
have  now  become  agents  for  the  "quacks",  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
"the  more  you  are  divided  the  better  they  like  it"  every  railroad  man  who 
has  brains  enough  to  have  a  headache  ought  to  know  that  he  should  belong 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  the  only  Organization 
of  and  for  Railroad  workers. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  about  two  years  ago  in  writing  for  this 
Journal  I  silenced  "Pussy"  Conlon  of  the  Machinists,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
of  he  has  remained  silent  until  the  last  issue  of  the  Machinist's  Journal. 
At  the  time  mentioned  he  was  then  Vice-President  of  his  Organization, 
but  since  then  his  members  put  him  on  the  toboggan,  being  now  only  one 
of  Johnston's  valets.  Among  the  several  things  I  asked  Conlon  two  years 
ago,  in  fact  I  dared  him  to  do  it,  was  to  publish  his  bill  of  sale  on  the  Chicago 
&  Great  Western  Railroad  in  1907,  where  he  sold  the  Machinists  at  40 
cents  on  the  $1.00  and  tried  to  sell  the  Boilermakers,  Blacksmiths  and  Car 
Workers.  Immediately  following  he  took  to  the  woods  and  as  stated  not 
until  the  last  issue  of  their  Journal  did  we  hear  from  him.  As  usual  he  is 
whining  and  crying  in  an  effort  to  find  an  excuse  for  his  failure.  Of  all  the 
"quacks" — judging  by  his  writings,  I  think  he  is  the  most  sneaky  and 
cowardly  one  of  the  bunch  and  that  is  saying  something.  His  writings 
never  display  a  spark  of  courage  or  manhood.  Instead,  he  is  offering  this, 
that  or  some  other  reason  why  he  failed.  If  he  is  not  indulging  too  deeply 
in  Morrison's  "spirits",  we  would  suggest  that  he  apply  to  "Shingle"  Ames 
for  his  dead  man  to  hide  behind,  as  he  appears  to  need  one  with  him  all 
the  time. 

Conlon  refers  to  our  Organization  this  month  as  the  Richardson  Organ- 
ization. We  are  certain  no  one  will  ever  bestow  such  an  honor  on  Conlon 
as  to  refer  to  any  Organization  of  which  he  is  either  an  officer  or  employe 
as  "Conlon's"  Organization.  He  is  not  big  enough  for  the  job.  Instead 
of  going  ahead  he  is  going  backwards.  His  members  have  told  him  that 
they  did  not  want  him  as  an  officer,  and  then  rather  than  do  what  a  man 
would  do  if  he  were  in  his  place,  he  pleaded  for  a  job  as  valet  to  what — 
Gompers  calls  his  rainbow-chasing  President-Johnston. 

Our  Organization  belongs  no  more  to  Ricjiardson  than  the  Machinists 
belong  to  Conlon  and  Conlon  knows  it.  Our  Organization  is  one  of  the 
most  Democratic  in  America  and  Conlon  knows  that,  too,  but  being  afraid 
to  mention  the  name  of  our  Organization  in  his  Journal  and  displaying  his 
usual  cowardice  he  had  to  find  some  excuse,  as  it  seems  everything  he  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  was  worse  afterwards  than  before. 

In  Conlon's  article  he  dwells  on  their  negotiations  for  advanced  wages, 
etc.  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  where  they  made  thier  usual  bungling 
mess.  Conlon  is  aware  or  at  least  he  ought  to  be  that  our  members  had 
an  agreement  on  the  Nickel  Plate  before  he  did,  and  we  have  it  yet,  not- 
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withstanding  Conlon's  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates  to  take  it  away 
from  them.  He  admits  that  while  the  Machinists  at  Conneaut  and  at 
Stony  Island  had  been  organized,  they  had  negotiated  separately  with  the 
officials.  In  this  he  admits  that  he  could  not  get  the  members  of  his  own 
Organization,  employed  by  the  same  company,  to  work  together,  although 
we  recall  being  informed  a  few  years  ago  they  had  received  a  piece  of  paper 
from  Wharton  &  Company.  I  suppose  it  has  gone  the  same  way  of  all 
similar  papers.  It  was  useless  and  worthless.  The  men  did  not  want  it 
then — it  was  forced  on  them,  which  they  have  since  discarded. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  members  I  want  to  tell  them  in  Conlon's  own 
language  what  happened  to  him  and  as  I  can  do  it  in  one  sentence,  quoting 
from  Conlon's  article  as  follows: 

"At  Stony  Island,  111.,  while  we  were  in  conference  with 
the  company  on  a  federated  agreement  at  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
the  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths  at  that  point,  signed  an 
agreement  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  received  an  increase 
of  three  cents  an  hour  as  their  reward.*' 

The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  their  foregoing  so-called  Federation.  Con- 
Ion  throws  the  soup  into  the  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths  on  the  Nickel 
Plate,  while  the  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths  are  lambasting  the  Ma- 
chinists on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  and  everywhere  else  for  that 
matter.  Conlon  and  his  associates  might  have  been  able  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  railroad  Officials,  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  left  who  are  able  and  who  know  how  to  work  while  Conlon  &  Co.  are 
asleep  on  the  job.  As  a  master  of  fact  the  Blacksmiths  and  Boilermakers 
became  disgusted  with  Conlon  and  his  associates,  signed  up  their  own 
agreements  and  told  Conlon  &  Co.  to  go  and  pound  sand.  If  they  had  done 
what  the  men  wanted  them  to  do  the  men  would  have  stood  by  them,  but 
Conlon  wanted  the  whole  works,  so  he  found  himself  trying  to  bite  off 
more  than  he  could  chew.  Conlon  should  not  forget  that  it  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  pulled  off  a  similar  stunt  on  our  members  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line.  He  is  whining  now  at  the  Blacksmiths  and  Boiler- 
makers on  the  Nickel  Plate,  when  he  got  the  worst  of  the  deal,  but  when 
he  had  the  best  of  it  he  never  hesitated  to  give  the  others  the  worst  of  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  their  "rope  of  sand"  is  falling  apart.  Conlon  admits  it. 
In  addition  they  are  fighting  like  a  bunch  of  Kilkenny  Cats  on  jurisdiction. 
Where  one  of  them  can  get  the  other  fellow's  members  they  are  taking 
them  and  their  hard-earned  money,  too,  so  our  best  wishes  are  to  keep 
right  at  it. 

Apparently,  Gompers  in  his  latesl  ukase  has  not  as  yet  sufficiently  nailed 
the  Machinists  to  the  cross  to  satisfy  Conlon,  or  else  Conlon  is  afraid  of 
the  loss  of  his  present  position  of  valet  to  Johnston,  and  is  trying  to  get 
back  in  the  good  graces  of  Gompers,  in  hopes  that  the  latter  may  furnish 
him  a  similar  position  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  his  present  one.  Some- 
thing must  have  changed  him,  because  it  will  be  remembered  as  previously 
published  in  this  Journal  at  a  conference  of  salaried  representatives  of 
Machinists  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1914,  Conlon  read  a  carefully  prepared 
speech,  wherein  he  said  if  Gompers  did  not  stop  picking  and  plucking  the 
Machinists  they  would  have  to  give  him  their  charter.  He  was  then  a 
Vice-President  and  sure  of  his  meal  ticket,  so  his  reason  for  change  of 
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mind  is  very  apparent.    He  is  now  a  meek,  humble  meal-ticket  seeker,  evi- 
dently holding  on  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

While  Conlon  is  now  eating  his  own  emphatic  declaration  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization  are  getting  their  eyes  opened,  as  will  be 
noted  by  an  article  also  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Machinists'  Journal  by  C.  W. 
Fry,  Business  Agent  in  Chicago,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows : 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (Gompers  & 

Co.)  don't  want  us  and  feel  justified,      ******* 

in  advising  our  members  to  use  the  money  they  are  paying 

(Gompers  &  Co.)  for  affiliation  with  that  body  for  some 

other  purpose." 
*************** 

"I  am  not  preaching  or  threatening  secession,  but  some  of  us 
are  getting  tired  of  paying  (Gk>mpers  &  Co.)  for  nothing". 

A  few  years  ago  when  Conlon  was  sure  of  his  meal  ticket  he  howled  in 
favor  of  giving  Gompers  his  "scrap  of  paper".  Now,  when  his  meal  ticket 
is  in  doubt  he  howls  for  the  source  from  which  he  may  get  his  "candy"  later 
on,  while  a  few  pages  away  in  the  same  Journal  Fry  declares  he  is  tired  of 
contributing  their  money  to  buy  Gompers  "spirits"  and  get  nothing  in 
return  only  the  worst  of  it.  We  are  still  waiting,  however,  for  some  one 
with  sufficient  grit,  courage  and  backbone  to  give  back  to  the  "Twentieth 
.  Century  Iscariot"  Gompers,  his  charter.  We  still  hold  the  Arena  in  having 
manfully  done  that  which  no  other  one  before  or  since  have  ever  dupli- 
cated. While  Fry  may  write,  talk  and  threaten,  Gompers  knows  and  we 
know  that  his  rainbow-chasing  President  and  his  associates  lack  the  back- 
bone to  give  him  their  "scrap  of  paper"  as  we  gave  it  to  him.  .Fry  also  ought 
to  know  that  the  members  of  his  Organization,  who  are  pensioners  on  Gom- 
pers' pay  roll  will  put  up  an  awful  howl  before  they  surrender  their  "candy" 
or  allow  it  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 

We  have  been  advised  that  "Hotel  Keeper"  Scott  of  the  Boilermakers 
and  his  associate  "candy"  consumers  are  still  in  Camden  and  Philadelphia 
and  that  they  are  praying  backwards  for  Pat  Richardson.  They  must  have 
heard  from  the  "candy"  providers  or  contributors.  We  would  appreciate 
their  prayers  in  the  right  direction  if  they  know  how  to  say  them  as  well  as 
they  are  reported  to  us  of  saying  them  the  other  way.  They  might  get 
their  "Vice  Regents  of  God"  Presidents  to  tell  them  what  form  of  prayers 
for  me  He  would  answer.  They  must  be  holding  regular  "seances"  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  the  "spirits"  ought  to  move  them  out  of  their  cushioned 
chairs  and  away  from  the  cigar  case,  which  must  be  substantially  built  to 
hold  up  such  enormous  dead  weights,  ^hey  get  so  tired  laying  around  in 
cushioned  chairs  I  suppose  they  need  some  exercise,  so  they  walk  to  the 
cigar  stand  in  the  same  lobby.  Providing  there  were  very  few  sales  it 
might  be  all  right  for  them  to  go  to  sleep  leaning  on  the  cigar  case,  but 
when  they  constantly  hang  on  to  it  and  around  it,  if  we  were  interested  in 
the  business  we  would  be  tempted  to  have  them  arrested  fbr  being  a  com- 
mon nuisance. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  where  Tobin  and  Scott  formerly 
worked  and  where  Tobin  has  been  charged  with  scabbing,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood Scott  did  the  "act"  too,  is  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  where  they 
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are  stopping.  Undoubtedly,  a  number  of  their  "friends"  are  still  working 
there,  with  whom  they  could  at  least  while  away  a  few  hours  a  day,  visiting 
them  when  they  are  not  visiting  some  railroad  official  or  telling  our  mem- 
bers if  they  have  any  trouble  they  will  repeat  the  "acts"  of  their  former 
career  and  get  others  to  do  likewise. . 

After  all  we  would  just  as  soon  hear  of  them  loafing  around  Philadelphia 
or  scabbing  there  for  that  matter,  as  elsewhere,  although  something  seems 
to  tell  me  now  that  it  is  growing  warmer^  they  will  soon  migrate  to  the 
famous  Board  Walk  of  Atlantic  City,  where  it  is  said  the  climate  and 
amusements  are  more  congenial  to  their  accustomed  indolent  careers,  their 
natural  born  slothful  bones,  their  lazy  and  inactive  muscles,  stagnant 
brains  and  their  large  but  dearly  beloved  easy  money. 

With  all  of  their  crooked,  insidious  methods,  with  the  railroad  officials 
acting  as  degenerating  organizers  for  the  "quacks"  and  the  "quacks"  re- 
ciprocating the  favors  received  and  their  members  paying  the  price  of  be- 
ing good  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  both,  our  Organization  has  successfully 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  combined  attack,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  not 
feather  out  of  us.  With  all  the  efforts  of  the  one  side  to  scab  on  us  and  the 
other  with  their  imaginary  elements  of  grave  danger  and  the  more  you  are 
divided  the  better  they  like  it  and  with  the  unholy  combination  of  one  tick- 
ling the  other,  our  Organization  without  seeking  favors  or  mercy  from 
any  man,  stands  out  preeminently  as  the  beacon  light  of  hope  and  protec- 
tion for  the  Railroad  Workers  of  this  continent. 

Today,  my  dear  Railroad  Workers  probably  as  you  are  aware,  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  are  actually  subject  to  the  press  of  the  button  of  five 
men.  Trains  will  stop  and  start,  schedules  will  be  changed,  altered  or 
nullified  at  the  mere  request  of  five  men.  At  last  they  have  pooled  their 
interests  in  one  management,  where  the  Railroad  Workers  are  unprepared 
in  the  trenches,  hopelessly  divided  and  separated,  one  seeking  to  get  the 
members  of  the  other  and  their  few  cents  per  capita,  devoting  their  money 
and  efforts  toward  securing  a  cent  or  two  an  hour  every  so  often,  while  the 
great  questions  confronting  them  are  lost  sight  of,  orelse  they  have  not  time 
to  give  them  any  thought  or  consideration.  It  did  not  take  the  railroads  very 
long  to  pool  their  interests  and  unite  in  one  comprehensive  Organization, 
but  the  Railroad  Workers  are  easily  divided  and  separated  for  this,  that  or 
the  other  reason,  because  the  very  men  whom  they  are  paying  are  more 
interested  in  their  own  selfish  advancement  than  they  are  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  men  whose  hard  earned  dollars  are  making  them  rich  and  inde- 
pendent. 

There  is  evidently  no  element  of  danger  in  the  uniting  of  all  railroads, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  can  unite,  combine,  merge  and  consoli- 
date all  they  want  to,  while  we  reserve  the  right  and  exercise  the  privilege 
of  uniting  all  Railroad  Workers  in  like  manner  and  until  the  latter  get  their 
eyes  opened  by  experience  or  otherwise  a  part  of  the  great  work  we  have 
undertaken  and  partly  accomplished  is  entrusted  and  assigned  to  you  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  willing  to  do  your  part,  don't  falter  in  your  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  involved. 


Women    are   being   taught    to   run         Chile's  compensation   law   is  eflfec- 
trolley  cars  in  Topeka,  Kans.  tive  June  1st.  ^  ^ 
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FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


Our  country  has  entered  into  what 
is  known  as  the  world  war  and  many 
men  have  enlisted  in  their  endeavor  to 
uphold  the  cause  and  while  we  regret 
very  much  the  step  our  country  was 
forced  to  take  it  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  peace  will  soon  be  declared 
throughout  the  entire  world  and  steps 
will  be  taken  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
I  the  present  status  in  which  we  find  the 
people  of  the  world  at  this  time. 

It  seems  that  the  entering  of  the 
United  -States  intp  the  war  could  not 
be  avoided  and  now  that  we  have  cast 
our  lot  in  the  trouble,  let  us  hope  and 
trust  that  all  true  Americans  will  stand 
by  their  principles  and  be  loyal  to  our 
country. 

Many  of  our  young  men  have  joined 
the  army  and  navy  and  all  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  many  more  will 
join  and  be  called  to  the  colors  and  this 
position  has  left  the  United  States  in  a 
very  unsettled  condition  and  in  a  posi- 
tion that  it  has  not  been  in  for  years 
and  we  are  face  to  face  with  proposi- 
tions, and  while  we  very  much  dislike 
to  see  them,  still  all  ^e  can  do  at  this 
time  is  to  hope  for  the  best  and  may  this 
^eat  country  of  ours  stand  united  hand 
to  hand  and  the  colors  of  "Old  Glory" 
stand  out  as  in  years  gone  by,  that  the 
flag  we  have  boasted  of  so  much  jn  the 
t  and  the  one  that  has  never  yet  met 
defeat  may  go  through  the  present  con- 
flict without  a  stain. 

From  the  workers'  standpoint  it  is  a 
hard  blow  as  the  prices  which  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  necessities  of 
life  have  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  worker 
to  exist  on  the  wage  which  he  is  now 
receiving.  Every  article  which  he  is 
forced  to  buy  its  price  has  soared  to 
the  highest  limit  and  he  is  the  one  who 
is  already  experiencing  the  hardships 
of  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the 
war.  Potatoes  at  $4.00  per  bushel  and 
flour  at  $4.40  per  sack.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
necessities  of  life  have,  in  the  slang 
phrase  of  the  street,  "gone  away  up  in 


the  air,"  and  the  worker  is  forced  to 
meet  the  issue  by  paying  out  his  al- 
ready small  salary  for  what  will  hardly 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

I  will  admit  that  work  is  plentiful 
and  a  man  does  not  really  need  tor  be 
out  of  work.  That  is  not  the  question.^ 
His  wages  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living  and  that  is  the  proposition 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  overcome, 
so  let  us  hope  that  the  conflict  in  which 
we  have  entered  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion and  that  some^  means  will  be  con- 
ceived by  those  in  authority  for  alle- 
viating die  present  distress  caused  by 
the  high  prices  of  living  which  is  un- 
precedented and  we  believe  without 
real  cause  and  no  necessity  therefor. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I 
closed  this  article  without  saying  a  few 
words  about  our  Organization  and  its 
members.  For  about  ten  weeks  the 
Railroad  Workers  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  Buffalo  and  East,  have 
been  on  strike  for  better  conditions 
and  increased  wages.  The  strike  ter- 
minated on  May  11th.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  men  who  had  secured 
better  positions  than  they  had  with  the 
New  York  Central  Cohipany  practi- 
cally all  the  men  are  back  at  work,  with 
an  increase  in  wages  of  about  10% 
above  what  they  formerly  received  and 
I  am  informed  bv  some  of  the  ^  more 
active  members  that  everything  is  run- 
ning smoother  than  in  days  gone  by, 
and  I  want  to  at  this  time  wish  those 
fellows  all  the  success  in  the  world  for 
the 'efforts  which  they  have  put  forth 
and  the  stand  they  made  during  the 
ten  weeks'  suspension  of  work. 


Peat  covers  about  a  seventh  of  the 
area  of  Ireland,  and  deposits  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  40,000,000  tons  of 
fuel. 


The  gift  of  $100,000  by.R.  J.  Thomas, 
Holyhead,  toward  establishing  a  school 
of  agriculture  in  Wales,  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  an  anonymous  subscrip- 
tion of  $5,000. 
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Our  members  on  the  Central  Ver- 
mont R.  R.  finally  succeeded,  after 
several  conferences  with  their  officials 
last  month,  in  agfreeing  upon  a  propo- 
sition by  which  all  men  who  suspended 
work  on  Monday,  April  9th,  adjusted 
their  g^evances,  obtained  an  increase 
in  wages  and  returned  to  work  Mon- 
day, April  23rd.  So,  as  this  situation 
has  been  adjusted,  and  I  trust  in  a 
manner  that  will  cause  a  more  har- 
monious spirit  to  exist  between  the 
Railroad  Workers  and  their  officials  in 
the  future,  I  will  refrain  from  dwell- 
ing for  the  present  at  least  upon  some 
of  the  usual  incidents  connected  with 
all  strikes  where  those  involved  were 
having  their  first  experience  or  baptism 
of  fire. 

However,  I  cannot  pass  this  struggle 
by  without  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
committee  for  the  loyalty  they  dis- 
played to  their  fellow  workers;  like- 
wise, all  those  of  the  strikers  for  their 
loyalty  to  each  other  and  their  commit- 
tee by  fighting  on  until  an  honorable 
adjustment  of  their  diflferences  with 
their  officials  was  brought  about, 
all  of  which  I  am  sure  will  cause  them 
to  be  a  more  highly  respected  body  of 
citizens  and  workers  in  the  communi- 
ties in  whibh  they  reside  in  the  future. 
Because  all  men  are  considered  rich 
who  have  had  their  honesty  of  prin- 
ciple and  loyalty  to  their  fellowmen 
tested  and  were  not  found  wanting,  so 
T  can  only  say  to  our  members  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.  in  parting  from 
this  subject — continue  on  now  that  you 
are  united,  to  weld  together  closer  in 
Unionism,  yourselves  and  your  fellow- 
workers,  because  as  such  vou  are  a 
giant,  but  divided,  you  well  know  what 
you  have  been. 

As  I  had  arranged  to  be  present  at 
a  mass  meeting  of  railroad  men  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  April  29th,  I  left  St. 
Albans  soon  after  the  adjustment  of  the 
strike  in  order  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  some  of  our  Lodges 
enroute  to  Jersey  City,  which  I  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  visit  in  the  past. 
So,  from  St.  Albans  I  stopped  over  in 


White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  our  members 
there  and  the  following  evening  with 
our  B.  &  M.  members  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  where  I  found  a  bunch  of  scrap- 
pers, but  all  good  fellows,  who  simply 
believe  in  having  what  they  should 
have  and  generally  get  it,  I  under- 
stand. 

From  Bellows  Falls  I  made  a  stop 
over  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  the 
members  of  No.  109  had  arranged  a 
special  meeting,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  visitors  are  always  assured 
a  pleasant  evening  whenever  they  are 
able  to  stop  over  with  the  members  of 
No.  109,  who  have  a  100%  Lodge — a 
lot  of  able  and  willing  members  to 
blaze  the  way  and  a  good  reserve  fund 
of  $1,500.00  in  their  Lodge  treasury. 
But*the  members  of  No.  109  have  de- 
cided there  is  not  going  to  be  any  let  up 
in  their  efforts  to  unite  more  of  the 
Kailroad  Workers  in  their  locality  as 
t'lty  decided  to  spread  out;  also  im- 
prove their  own  Lodge,  as  they  have 
under  consideration  a  plan  to  increase 
their  monthly  dues  from  75  cents  per 
month  to  $1.50  per  month,  and  in  the 
future  pay  a  sick  benefit  to  worthy 
members  during  their  periods  of  sick- 
ness which  will  make  all  Lodges  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  However,  these  plans 
for  the  future  of  No.  109  have  been 
given  careful  consideration  for  some 
time  past  and  will  be,  I  am  sure,  up 
until  the  time  to  put  them  into  effect, 
so  as  to  be  fully  assured  of  success,  as 
that  seems  to  be  the  policy  upon  which 
the  members  of  No.  109  build. 

From  Greenfield  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  proceed  to  Jersey  City  as  my 
time  had  become  short,  but  I  managed 
to  stop  off  in  New  Haven  long  enough 
between  trains  to  visit  Vice-President 
Martin  at  the  Cedar  Hill  roundhouse; 
also  meet  some  of  our  members  there, 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  display  where  it 
can  be  plainly  seen,  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers' Union  Label. 

The  mass  rfieeting  in  Jersey  City 
was  held  in  Keiths'  Theatre,  April  29th. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brotherhood 
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of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, Order  of  Railroad  Conductors  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers.  Meetings  were  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  at  which  time 
speakers  representing  the  various  Or- 
ganizations mentioned,  also  Brother 
Austin  of  the  Telegraphers,  expressed 
their  views  on  Organization  and  the 
necessity  of  thorough  Organization  of 
all  Railroad  Workers  in  as  near  one 
compact  Organization  as  it  is  possible 
to  bring  about  at  present.  All  non- 
union men  in  the  Transportation  De- 
partments were  urged  to  become  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  Brotherhoods 
and  those  not  eligible  to  membership 
to  get  into  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers.  Some  of  the 
transportation  men,  I  am  pleased  to 
say.  have  joined  with  us  in  order  that 
they  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  lend 
every  assistance  to  our  movement  and 
advance  efforts  to  organize  the  thou- 
sands of  yet  unorganized  Railroad 
Workers.  So,  with  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation now  existing  among  the  or- 
ganized to  lift  up  the  unorganized,  let 
us  hope  it  will  spread  rapidly,  unite  the 
Railroad  Workers  in  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship and  a  brotherhood,  which  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  future  of  Peace,  Har- 
mony and  Justice  to  all. 

As  the  big  show  and  the  world  war 
which  is  raging  at  present  cannot  last 
forever,  or  even  throughout  our  time, 
I  fear  when  it  does  come  to  an  end 
there  will  be  much  need  for  unity  of 
tho'ight,  action  and  purpose  among  all 
Railroad  Workers,  if  they  hope  to 
maintain  what  they  have  accomplished 
during  the  past  two  years. 

A  fair  means  perhaps  of  reasoning 
out  what  we  may  expect  during  the 
aftermath  of  business  depression  would 
be  to  simply  take  into  consideration 
how  difficult  it  was  for  the  four 
Brotherhoods  to  gain  their  just  de- 
mands at  a  time  when  our  country  was 
enjoying  one  of  the  greatest  waves  of 
prosperity  ever  recorded  and  a  good 
lesson  should  have  been  learned  of  how 
the  corporations  played  the  game  of 


one  worker  against  the  other,  and  that 
chance  never  should  be  given  to  them 
again,  and  it  will  not  if  the  workers 
will  only  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  them  at  present  to 
organize  and  unite. 

^rom  Jersey  City  I  visited  some  of 
our  members  on  the  D.  &  H.,  also  the 
N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  Railroads  and  attended 
the  D.  &  H.  Council  meeting  at  Albany 
to  assist  them  in  adjusting  some  mat- 
ters and  to  arrive  at  clearer  under- 
standings, all  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  say  were  successfully  brought  about, 
and  as  our  members  on  the  D.  &  H. 
have  been  granted  an  increase  of  3 
cents  per  hour  to  day  workers  and  fav- 
orable concessions  to  piece  workers, 
they  will  be  better  able  to  contend  with 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  get  busy 
now  in  getting  the  non-un|on  men  into 
line. 

From  Albany  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  come  on  to  Portland,  Me., 
where  our  members,  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  officials  in  their  ne- 
gotiations for  an  increase  in  wages, 
suspended  work  at  Portland,  Me.,  on 
Monday,  May  7th,  and  at  Waterville, 
Bangor,  Oakland  and  Brunswick, 
Maine,  on  Wednesday,  May  10th. 

The  strike  affects  the  Boilermakers, 
Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  Car  Shop 
Men,  Inspectors,  etc.,  also  the  Main- 
tenance of  Way  employes  at  Bruns- 
wick. 

So  far  the  strikers  are  putting  up  a 
good  fight  and  none  are  deserting  the 
ranks.  Indications  are  that  we  will 
succeed  in  getting  an  early  adjustment 
of  this  strike  as  in  reaHty  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
Railroad  Workers  and  officials  at  pres- 
ent. So,  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  pre- 
dict an  early  adjustment.  What  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  happened  the  same  as 
in  this  strike  of  ours. 

The  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  have  a  handful  of 
men  organized  on  the  Maine  Central 
and  are  of  course  working:  as  usual,  but 
that  does  not  worry  me,  or  in  fact  our 
members,  as  we  have  gotten  used  to 
such  tactics. 
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Having  worked  among  the  members 
on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  for 
the  past  several  months  and  succeeded 
in  organizing  them,  regardless  of  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made 
by  railroad  officials  and  so-called  labor 
organizers  to  disrupt  them.  Having 
successfully  banded  them  together, 
committees  were  formed  from  the 
various  departments  to  meet  official 
heads  of  their  departments,  with  the 
idea  in  mind  of  securing  a  set  of  work- 
ing rules  under  which  the  men  could 
work  harmoniously,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  their  wages. 

As  I  learned,  and  no  doubt  the  read- 
ers of  this  Journal  have  learned  from 
the  rates  I  gave  in  another  article, 
there  is  hardly  a  railroad  in  the  United 
States  that  was  paying  less  wages  for 
the  amount  of  work  performed  than 
was  being  paid  on  the  Central  Ver- 
mont. 

The  committee  seriously  and  con- 
scientiously presented  their  request  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power 
and  the  only  consideration  they  re- 
ceived in  return  from  him  was  threats 
of  what  he  would  do  if  the  men  per- 
sisted in  their  endeavors  to  secure  that 
which  thev  had  asked  for,  using  them, 
it  might  be  said,  more  like  slaves  than 
free  men.  A  number  were  discharged 
for  wearing  the  button  of  the  Organi- 
zation and  seeing  that  no  recolirse  to 
justice  could  be  had  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power,  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  President  of  the  road, 
Mr.  Smith,  who  met  and  treated  with 
the  committee  courteously  and  like  a 
gentleman,  assuring:  the  men  that  they 
could  wear  all  the  buttons  they  wanted 
to,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  sign  an, agreement  or  a  contract 
with  the  employes  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, and  promised  to  meet  with  them 
to  that  end  within  a  few  days  of  their 
conference. 

After  a  short  time  had  elapsed  the 
conference  not  materializing,  the  com- 
mittee sent  a  request  to  Mr.  Smith  re- 
minding him  of  his  prom^e,  which  wa^ 
followed  by  a  second  ^etter,  fixing  a 


date  for  him  to  meet  the  committee, 
the  date  being  April  2,  1917. 

In  the  meantime  a  vote  of  the  men 
was  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  willing  to  support  a  com- 
mittee to  the  extent  of  leaving  their 
places  of  employment  in  case  nothing 
came  of  their  request,  and  the  men 
practically  unanimously  voted  to  sup- 
port their  committee,  and  on  April  8th, 
at  10  A.  M.,  the  men  were  compelled 
to  put  into  effect  a  strike,  because  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.  and  its  offi- 
cials. About  9 :45  A.  M.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  April,  a  notice  ap- 
peared in  each  department  again  re- 
questing that  the  men  submit  their 
grievances,  etc.  This  was  not  neces- 
sary as  it  had  already  been  done,  so  as 
stated,  before,  the  men  walked  out  of 
the  shop  at  10  o'clock  at  St.  Albans, 
White  River  Junction  and  Montpelier 
Junction.  A  few  Machinists  carrying 
cards  in  the  Machinists'  Organization 
and  a  few  others  who  said  they  were 
Union  men  (but  of  which  there  is  still 
some  doubt)  were  really  the  only  men 
left  in  the  shops- at  St.  Albans.  One  of 
them,  who  is  well  known  in  that  city 
and  whose  history  is  also  thoroughly 
understood  from  the  vacation  which 
he  received,  brought  about  by  his  ac- 
tions in  representing  a  reputable  maga- 
zine in  St.  Albans,  was  among  them, 
and  he  fully  lived  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  knew  him  during 
the  strike. 

The  men  were  on  strike  nine  days, 
during  which  time  increases  in  wages 
were  offered  to  them — in  some  cases 
an  increase  of  6  cents  per  hour  and  the 
promise  of  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Smith 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  an 
agreement,  he  having  been  taken  sick 
during  the  time  and  could  not  possibly 
meet  the  men.  A  vote  was  taken  on 
the  propositions  offered,  which  decided 
that  the  men  should  return  to  work 
under  the  conditions  named,  and  a  con- 
ference to  the  end  of  agreeing  upon 
the  working  conditions  is  expected 
every  day  when  Mr.  Smith  has  suffi- 
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ciently  recovered  to  meet  the  fcom- 
mittee. 

The  men  on  the  Central  Vermont 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  stand 
they  took  and  the  fight  they  made,  be- 
ing only  recently  organized  —  so  to 
speak, — ^but  the  desertion  from  the 
ranks  during  those  nine  days  of  the 
strike  were  so  few  and  far  between 
that  it  might  be  termed  a  negligible 
quantity.  Those  who  did  not  leave 
their  places  of  eny)loyment  and  those 
who  endeavored  to  overthrow  their 
fellow  workmen  during  the  time  they 
were  on  strike  are  now  well  known  in 
St.  Albans.  Men,  who  for  a  matter  of 
years  had  been  friends  and  worked  side 
by  side  with  others — ^some  of  them  for 
17  long  years,  seemed  to  be  willing  to 
throw  their  friendship  m  the  scrap- 
pile  and  for  what  reason  is  only 
known  to  themselves.  Was  it  for  the 
friendship  of  the  few  political  friends 
who  lead  some  of  them  like  blind- 
folded animals  to  the  slaughter,  or 
what  did  they  get? 

I  trust  that  those  who  did  return  to 
work  before  the  strike  was  called  will 
all  profit  by  their  experience  and  that 
the  next  time  they  are  put  to  the  test 
they  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

To  the  Engineer  in  White  River 
Junction  who  practically  sold  himself 
to  the  company  after  being  discharged 
by  them  recently,  for  reasons  they  may 
know  quite  well,  took  the  place  of  the 
men  receiving  the  munificent  sum  of 
$1.75  per  day,  and  sacrificed  his  self 
respect  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
man  for  that  paltry  sum,  and  now  that 
the  strike  is  over  and  the  members  of 
our  Organization  still  loyal,  I  feel  that 
the  officials  of  the  Central  Vermont  in 
the  future  will  deal  with  them  as  any 
other  railroad  deals  with  their  em- 
ployes, and  although  the  men  realize 
what  they  have  gained  already  by  Or- 
ganization, I  hope  and  trust  that  when 
the  agreement  or  rules  are  secured, 
that  they  will  learn  more  as  to  what 
good  can  come  by  being  organized  in 
one  solid  body. 

Since  the  men  returned  to  work  I 
have  attended  one  or  two  of  their  regu- 
lar meetings  and  find  that  they  are  all 


the  more  determined  to  remain  Union 
men.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  now 
to  ask  them  to  fall  into  line  and  stay  in 
that  manner,  but  their  past  experience 
and  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  out- 
siders, whom  they  thought  friends 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  need  and  ne- 
cessity of  an  Organization. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  my  hpme  town — Bos- 
ton, and  while  at  least  some  of  the  men 
there  have  become  delinquent  in  the 
payment  of  their  dues,  they  gave  me 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  back 
again  into  the  fold  before  long. 

I  am  now  engaged  on  another  rail- 
road in  this  same  section  which  might 
be  termed  the  only  unorganized  rail-' 
road  in  the  United  States  and  so  far 
have  been  fairly  successful  and  the 
men  are  seeing  the  necessity  and  wis- 
dom of  organizing,  and  I  believe  I  will 
be  able  to  report  in  my  next  article  the 
success  achieved  on  this  particular  sys- 
tem. 

In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  best  pos- 
sible time  for  the  unorganized  Railroad 
Workers  to  get  into  an  Organization 
such  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers.  Shortage  of  labor, 
apparent  prosperity  on  every  hand  and 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
getting  hijfher  every  minute  should  be 
some  incentive  to  unorganized  Rail- 
road Workers  to  get  under  cover,  so 
that  he  may  best  protect  his  job,  in- 
crease'his  wages  and  endeavor  to  keep 
up  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers  stands  for  unity  of  all 
branches,  for  the  protection  of  the  low- 
paid  men  as  well  as  the  high-priced 
mechanic,  and  I  hope  that  all  unorgan- 
ized Railroad  Workers  will  not  lose 
any  time,  jump  right  into  the  vast 
army  of  Railroad  Workers  that  are  fast 
mobilizing  and  preparing,  so  that  they 
can  do  their  bit  in  presenting  a  united 
front  and  by  asking  for  and  securing 
wage  increases  commensurate  with 
their  employment  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  in  general. 


In  normal  times  the  French  eat  680 
pounds  of  bread  a  person  annually. 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  HANNA. 


Since  I  last  wrote  for  the  columns  of 
the  Journal  I  have  met  many  working 
men  and  I  find  that  all  are  thinking  of 
the  "one  question/'  that  of  *'how  are  we 
going  to  get  along  if  things  keep  on 
going  as  they  are,"  and  to  all  the  one 
answer  will  apply. 

Today  the  United  States  government 
is  taking  steps  to  mobilize  all  its  re- 
sources, or  in  a  sense,  they  are  organ- 
izing the  forces  of  the  country  from 
every  angle,  calling  its  citizens  to  arms, 
perfecting  and  strengthening  the  naval 
forces,  appealing:  to  the  manufacturing 
elements,  insisting  on  greater  crop  pro- 
ductions; that  the  thing  they  wish  to 
do  may  be  as  nearly  a  success  as  pos- 
sible, and  many  there  are  who  have 
signified  their  willingness  "to  do  their 
bit,"  that  the  principles  for  which  a 
republican  form  of  government  stands 
may  be  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  "that  all  people  may  be  free  and 
equal,"  but  I  sometimes  wonder  if  that 
is  really  true. 

When  I  see  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
world,  toiling  from  day  to  day  for  a 
measly  pittance  that  they  may  keep 
body  and  soul  together  and  hardly 
enough  to  do  that,  I  wonder  if  they  are 
the  equal  of  those  who  do  not  do  one 
day's  work  out  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  have  all  they  need  and 
even  more. 

When  I  see  the  workman  who  cannot 
work  only  through  the  sufferance  of 
some  one  that  does  not  work,  and  can 
only  work  when  and  how  some  one 
permits  him  to  work,  if  he  works  at 
all,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  "all  men 
are  not  free." 

All  are  not  even  born  equal.  The  son 
or  daughter  of  the  lowly  are  not  born 
equal  to  the  heir  of  a  Morgan  or  a 
^Rockefeller.  The  equality  of  today 
only  refers  to  the  chances  one  has  in 
life  and  not  to  life  itself.  Life  itself  is 
as  dear,  to  the  tramp  as  to  the  men  of 
millions,  but  the  tramp  is  an  outcast 
in  the  world,  while  the  millionaire  is 
looked  upon  as  a  hero,  yet  the  tramp 
was  made  in  order  to  produce  the  mil- 
lionaire. 

It  is  said  there  is  about  $58.00  or 


$60.00  per  capita  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  therein.  If  this  be  true,  then 
some  one  was  put  out  a  "bum"  in  order 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  and  J.  D.  Rockefel- 
ler might  have  the  millions  they  claim, 
besides  the  lesser  lights  that  shine 
throughout  the  "land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

If  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  been  paid 
$10.00  per  hour,  twenty-four  hours  per 
day  for  every  day  of  the  year  he  would 
only  be  worth  about  $6,307,200.  Yes, 
I  will  allow  him  10%  interest  on  this 
amount  for  his  seventy-two  years  and 
then  he  would  only  have  $18,848,384 
or  about  one-tenth  of  what  his  wealth 
is  claimed  to  be.  Likewise  the  poor 
railroads,  the  next  largest  organized 
industry  to  the  poor  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, they  shed  copious  tears  over  the 
poor  condition  their  financial  affairs 
are  in  and  they  will  soon  have  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

A  few  figures  from  a  statement  of 
P.  M.  R,  R.,  a  road  that  has  been  in  re- 
ceivership for  some  time  past : 

Gross  earnings $21,210,053.37 

Total  net  income 6,209,964.76 

This,  after  all  expenses  have  been  paid 
the  employes  on  this  very  same  system 
are  being  forced  into  trampdom  in 
order  that  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany can  live  in  ease. 

A  short  time  ago  when  the  four 
Brotherhoods  got  the  eight-hour  day, 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
claimed  it  would  mean  an  added  ex- 
pense of  $100,000,000  to  them,  and  now, 
they  want  an  increase  of  15%  on 
freight  rates,  which  they  claim  will  net 
them  an  added  income  of  $400,000,000. 
These  same  representatives  or  a  part 
of  them  go  further  and  say  they  ought 
to  have  a  20%  increase.  Who  will  pay 
this  increase  if  it  is  granted?  The 
shipper.  Who  will  pay  the  shipper? 
The  consumer  finally,  and  there  you 
are  and  the  toiling  masses  will  have  to 
help  pay  the  increase  in  wages  granted 
to  less  than  400,000  railroad  employes, 
while  about  1,800,000  employes  get  no 
part  of  the  increase,  yet  they  are  com- 
pelled  to  do  thei5.;^;j>U,;^^<j(j^j^ 
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My  friend,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  During  the  month  of  April  I  ini- 
to  solve  the  problem  by  joining  the  tiated  over  one  hundred  new  members 
American  Federation  of  Railroad  into  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
Workers  and  lend  your  support  to  road  Workers  and  the  prospects  are 
those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  bright  for  a  large  class  of  applicants 
today.  Many  railroad  employes  are  for  the*  month  of  May  and  I  anticipate 
taking  membership  in  the  Organization  a  membership  of  100,000  by  the  close  of 
and  why  not  you?  Wake  up  and  do  a  this  year.  We  can  make  it  so  by  each 
little  thinking  for  yourself.  one  doing  his  little  "bit." 


FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  CONDON. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  members  ments  for  the  year  1917.  The  class  of 
to  know  that  the  General  Committee  employes  who  will  share  in  the  better- 
has  practically  finished  negotiations  "^^"^^  brought  down  are  the  Car  De- 
1  4.*-  •*!.  ^u  £c  •  1  1  partment  employes.  Bridge  and  Build- 
on  general  matters  with  the  offiaalsol  Y^^  employes.  Roundhouse  employes 
the  Boston  &  Mame  R.  R.  and  have  and  Storehouse  employes.  About  3,000 
been  successful  in  bringing  about  con-  men— members  of  the  American  Fed- 
ditions  whereby  our  members  received  eration  of  Railroad  Workers,  will  ben- 
an  increase  in  wages  and  signed  agree-  efit  as  follows: 

Car  Department  Employes 2c  per  hour;  Laborers  IJ^c 

Car  Cleaners  1    c  per  hour 

Bridge  and  Building  Employes l)4c  "       " 

Roundhouse  Employes  1    c  to  2    c   "       " 

Storehouse  Employes l>^c   "2    c   "       " 

Fuel  Handlers 2    c  "       " 

The  rates  and  average  hourly  rate  paid  on  the  System  at  the  present  time 
are  as  follows : 

Passenger  Carpenters 29j4c  to  36j^c ;  Average  33J^c 

Freight  Carpenters 28    c"36    c;  "       32>4c 

Millmen ; 32    c"37    c;  "       33J4c 

Pipers 32    c"34i^c;  "       33    c 

Helpers 26>4c;  "       26>4c 

Car  Cleaners 20i^c"21^c;  "       21    c 

Steamheat  Men 22i4c 

Gas  Men 27    c"29>^c;  "       27>^c 

Laborers 20>4c"21i4c;  "       21    c 

Tinsmith   32>4c   "   39    c;  "       34    c 

Painters 29i^c"35     c;  "        32    c 

Upholsterers 29J4c"34j4c;  "       33    c 

Blacksmiths 32'^c"42    c;  "       37    c 

Helpers 26i^c 

Patternmakers   40     c 

Car  Carpenters 33>^c"35i^c;  "       34>4c 

Cabinetmakers 34>4c   "   39    c;  "       35    c 

Car  Inspectors 26>4c   "    SlJ^c;  "       29><c 

CarOilers 27i4c"29j4c;  "       28    c 

Bridge  and  Building  Employes. 

Carpenters from  $3.00  to  $3.70  per  day 

Painters   "       2.85    "     3.05     "      " 

Plumbers   "      2.95   "    3.70     "     " 

Helpers    "      2.30   "    2.55     "     " 

Pipe-^s "      ^ILdby'^^O^lt:' 
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Pipers' Helpers "  2.25"  2.40  "  " 

Blacksmiths "  3.15"  3.30  "  " 

Helpers 2.35  "  " 

Masons  "  2.75   "  3.70  "  " 

Tinsmiths    "  2.60   "  3.45  "  " 

Bridgemen  "  2.85   "  3.70  "  " 

Stonecutters 3.20  "  " 

Cooks   "  2.26    "  2.75  "  " 

Storehouse  Employes "  2.15   "  3.15  "  " 

Roundhouse  Employes. 

Fire-tenders 23J^c  per  hour 

Table-men  23>4c  "  " 

Fire-cleaners ^   24j4c  " 

Flue-blowers 23J4C  "  " 

Ashpit-men 22i4c  "  " 

Engine-wipers 20j4c  " 

Engine  Inspectors .28    c  "  " 

Fuel-handlers 22>^c  "  " 

The  increase  in  wages  for  skilled  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  by 

and  semi-skilled  men  in  the  Car  De-  your  committee  this  year.    It  was  not 

partment  will  be  retroactive  from  Jan-  all  that  your  committee  tried  to  do  for 

uary  1,  1917.  you.    Our  demands  presented  to  the 

For   employes    in    the    Bridge    and  company  in  January,  1917,  called  for 

Building  Department  the  increase  in  an  8-hour  day  and  an  increase  of  4 

wages  will  date  from  March  31, 1917.  cents  per  hour.     Your  committee  ar- 

Roundhouse    employes.    Storehouse  ^^^  ^\'>^g  those  lines  during  the  early 

employes.  Car  Cleaners  and  Laborers  ^^V^  of  the  conferences  with  the  offi- 

will    receive    increase    from    April  7,  cials  and  while  perhaps  we  may  not  be 

1917.    Pieceworkers  will  have  increase  »'''«  ^°  secure  all  that  we  asked  f6r, 

added  to  their  hourly  rate  and  when  ^^^  committee  feels  that  it  would  have 

employed  on  piecework  they  will  re-  f^^"  ^^'^  to  have  done  a  feat  deal 

ceive  i  per  cent  increase  on  all  piece  ''e"";  Y"!*'*  "f  i%*^^  ^*=*'°"  °'  ^^"^ 

work  done  by  them,  amounting  to  7%.  so-called  Federated  Trades. 

A  J  J.,.       I                           •          u  The  officials  of  the  company  were 

Additional    pass    concessions    have  unwilling  to  grant  an  eight  hour 

been  granted  as  follows:  ^    y  ^^  ^^  ^«^^  f      ^^^„    8  .^  ^^^ 

After  ten  years  of  service  employe  existing  working  conditions.     It  was 

can  have  his  wife  s  name  placed  on  his  almost  as  difficult  to  get  them  to  grant 

pass,  if  he  so  desires.    Skilled  men  en-  increases  in  wages,  but  after  a  time 

tenng  the  service  of  the  company  will  ^^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  offer  of  one  cent  per  hour 

be  given  an  annual  pass  over  the  divi-  ^^^  ^^^^  jj^  cents  per  hour  and  finally 

sion  on  which  he  is  employe^  as  soon  ^  cents  per  hour.     Beyond  this,  the 

after  his  employment  as  it  will  be  pos-  officials  of  the  company  were  unwilling 

sible  to  make  out  an  application  for  ^Q  ^^  ^^^j  y^^^  committee  would  not 

same   and   get   pass   to   him.     Semi-  accept  the  offer,  so  a  deadlock  was 

skilled  men  will  receive  the  same  con-  reached  covering  a  period  of  four  or 

sideration  after  they  have  been  em-  f^^^  jays,  during  which  time  the  offi- 

ployed  by  the  company  six  months.  cials   would   not   concede   any   more, 

The  Saturday  half  holiday,  with  pay  neither  would  your  committee  accept, 

for  same  during  the  months  of  July  In  the  meantime,  on  April  13th,  the 

and  August  have  been  restored  to  em-  Federated  Trades  accepted  the  com- 

ploves   in  the  Car  Department,  who  pany's  offer  of  1  cent,  Ij^  cents  and  2 

formerly  had  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  cents  per  hour  increase  in  wages  and 

We  trust  that  our  members  will  be  also  accepted  th^ej^i|^m|[ji(3((l5®|(5on- 
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ditions  of  nine  and  ten  hours  per  day's 
work. 

Your  committee  still  battled  in  an 
effort  to  do  better,  fully  realizing  that 
the  chances  for  doing  so  were  against 
us,  because  of  the  fact  that  other  oi:- 
ganizations  had  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  company.  Therefore,  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  our  members,  who 
decided  by  a  majority  vote,  that  the 
committee  accept  the  company's  offer, 
which  was  done  on  April  18,  1917. 

The  situation  this  year  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  maintained  last 
year.  We  believe  that  if  the  so-called 
Federated  Trades  had  not  been  so 
eager  to  accept  the  company's  offer 
that  we,  as  well  as  they,  would  have 
been  able  to  have  done  better  for  our 
respective  members.  Therefore,  your 
committee  had  no  desire  to  prolong 
the  battle  and  prevent  our  members 
from  receiving  the  increases  and  other 
betterments  offered  to  your  committee 
any  longer  than  was  necessary,  espe- 
cially so  when  further  progress  was 
blocked  by  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
erated Trades. 

About  a  year  ago  I  made  the  state- 
ment in  one  of  our  Journals,  the 
Auerust  issue,  "Never  in  the  history  of 
railroads  was  there  a  more  opportune 
time  to  get  substantial  betterments 
than  the  year  1916,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  railroad  employes  will  ever 
get  such  an  opportunity  again.  Had 
these  men  been  properly  organized  on 
the  system,  under  one  head,  in  the 
Railroad  Workers,  all  working  in  uni- 
son together,  I  believe,  in  fact  I  know, 
that  the  result  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  different  and  a  great  deal  better." 

The  year  1917  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
far  more  advantageous  year  for  the 
railroad  employes  to  improve  their 
condition  than  1916  and  this  is  true 
also  of  the  railroads  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Never  within  the  history  of  rail- 
roading have  the  railroads  of  this 
country  made  such  enormous  profits  as 
have  been  made  by  them  during  the 
past  year.  The  total  profits  from  all 
sources  was  about  $1,078,000,000  for 
all  railroads.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad's  share  of  the  profit  was  about 


$11,000,000;  the  New  Haven  about 
$13,000,000,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
about  $14,000,000  and  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral about  $5,000,000^  Never  before 
were  the  railroads  of  the  country  bet- 
ter able  to  give  substantial  increases 
in  wages  and  other  betterments  to 
their  employes  than  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  1917.  Have  they  done  it?  No. 
Why  have  they  not  done  so?  They  have 
not  done  so  because  their  employes 
were  not  in  a  position  to  make  them 
do  so.  Every  railroad  is  a  united, 
tompact  body  under  one  head.  The 
men  who  manage  railroads  are  not  in 
the  railroad  business  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  nor  for  the  good  of  their  health. 
They  are  in  the  railroad  business  to 
make  money  for  the  railroads  and  they 
have  certainly  made  a  pile  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  government  statistics  during  the 
past  year.  Another  requirement  of 
railroad  managrement  is  that  they  shall 
conserve  their  profits  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  and  not  dispose  of  them 
unnecessarily  or  needlessly.  In  other 
words,  they  must  not  pay  out  but  as 
little  as  possible,  consistent  with  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  their  road. 

One  of  the  railroad's  greatest  bills 
is  its  labor  bill  and  unless  its  labor 
powers — its  man  powers — are  properly 
organized,  they  are  not  going  to  get 
from  the  railroads  of  the  country  a  fair 
return  in  the  way  of  Wages,  of  the 
profits  that  they  have  helped  the  rail- 
roads to  make. 

We  have  had  and  are  still  having  a 
splendid  illustration  of  this  phase  of 
the  question.  You  all  know  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  many  cases  have  doubled  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  railroad  offi- 
cials also  know  it.  They  know  that 
you  are  entitled  to  a  greater  increase 
in  wages  than  they  have  ever  given  to 
you  before,  because  of  this  terrible  in- 
creased cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
yet  with  the  knowledge  of  those  facts 
the  increases  that  have  been  doled  out 
to  the  railroad  employes  by  the  rail- 
roads have  been  niggardly,  to  say  the 
least.  The  railroad  officials  in  general 
are  not  responsible  for  this,  they  are 

Digitized  by  ^OO V  It! 
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employed  by  a  corporation,  the  same 
as  you,  and  corporations  we  are  told 
have  no  souls.  That  being  the  case, 
they  care  little  or  nothing  how  their 
employes  manage  to  get  along,  so  long 
as  you  are  able  to  do  their  work  and 
they  in  return  give  you  the  least  they 
can, for  doing  it. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  serious  matter 
to  behold  the  slipshod  manner  in  which 
railroad  employes  in  general  try  to  bet- 
ter their  conditions.  Each  little  bunch 
of  organized  men  is  trying'  to  do  the 
best  th#y  can  with  the  forces  at  their 
command.  Sometimes  they  are  able  to 
get  some  small  concession  and  some- 
times they  are  not.  Even  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  organized 
bodies  are  unable  to  get  concessions 
from  the  railroads  which  are  anywhere 
ample  or  satisfactory  to  their  members. 
Is  it  not  about  time  for  the  railroad 
employes  to  look  about  them  and  ascer- 
tain why  it  is  so? 

Railroad  Workers,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  do  any  better,  than  you  are  do- 
ing now  as  long  as  you  hold  on  and 
try  to  do  business  with  25  or  more 
separate  Organizations.  You  have  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  getting  to- 
gether under  cJne  head  just  as  the  rail- 
roads have  done  if  you  wish  to  forge 
ahead  and  get  out  of  the  rut  that  many 
of  the  Organizations  are  now  in.  It 
is  your  only  economic  salvation.  You 
have  allowed  to  go  for  naught — so  to 
speak — two  of  the  best  years  that  rail- 
road employes  have  had  to  get  better- 
ments, yet  because  of  your  indifference, 
Tour  inactivity  or  carelessness,  you  . 
have  allowed  these  two  banner  years  to* 
pass  over  your  heads  without  getting 
yourselves  in  proper  shape  to  meet  the 
issue.  I  do  not  hesitate  that  if  many  of 
the  railroad  employes  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Railroad  Workers  had 
become  members  thereof  during  the 
past  few  years,  we  would  have  a  differ- 
ent story  to  tell  you  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  your  in- 
crease would  have  been  twice  as  large, 
if  not  more.  However,  "It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend,"  so  make  up  your 
minds  to  be  more  careful  of  your  in- 
terests in  the  future.    Unite  with  the 


Railroad  Workers  in  one  body  who 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  present  con- 
ditions. You  have  been  longing  and 
waiting  for  such  an  Organization  Mr. 
Railroad  Employe.  It  is  here  among 
you  and  is  doing  excellent  work  every- 
where, even  though  our  enemies  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
block  our  progress.  You  cannot  hurt 
a  good  thing  by  throwing  cold  water 
on  it,  or  by  saying  unkind  things  about 
it,  or  making  false  statements  about  it, 
or  those  connected  with  it.  You  may 
retard  its  progress  for  a  short  time, 
but  a  good  thing  is  bound  to  come  to 
the  front.  Nearly  everybody  wants  to 
push  a  good  thing  along  once  they  real- 
ize that  it  is  good,  so  it  has  proven 
with  the  Railroad  Workers — once  the 
railroad  emplove  learns  its  mission,  he 
joins  the  Railroad  Workers,  pulls  off 
his  coat,  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  helps  to  push  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers alon.^  with  greater  speed. 

The  street  car  was  crowded,  and  a 
gentleman  with  kindly  twinkles  in  his 
eyes  took  five-year-old  Tommy  upon 
his  lap. 

"This  will  be  better  than  standing, 
won't  it,  my  boy?"  be  suggested. 

"Uh,  huh,"  Tom  replied  without  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  rather  enjoyed 
lurching  about  the  aisle  just  like  his 
father. 

"But  you  want  to  be  careful  that  I 
don't  pick  your  pocket,"  the  gentleman 
cautioned  in  a  whisper. 

"Can't,"  Tom  retorted,  his  voice 
somewhat  muffled ;  "soon  as  I  saw  you 
lookin'  at  me,  I  put  my  penny  in  my 
mouf." 


Calling  Terms. 

Mrs.  Riley — ^Are  yez  on  calHn'  terms 
wid  your  new  neighbor? 

Mrs.  Murphy — Oi  am.  Missin'  some 
of  her  washin'  yisterday,  she  called  me 
a  thafe,  an'  Oi  called  her  a  loiar. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Bertie  (whose  motor  has  broken 
down  and  who  is  compelled  to  ride  in 
a  trolley) — Bah  Jove!  I  had  no  idea 
these  affairs  were  so  popular! — ^Judge. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  BOSTON  AND  MAINE 
ROAD  COMPANY  AND  THE  CAR  EMPLOYEES 
ON  THE  SYSTEM. 


RAIL- 


Section  1. 

Men  employed  in  the  maintenance, 
construction,  repairs  or  inspection  of 
steel  or  wooden  cars,  woodwork  on 
locomotives,  including  cabs,  tender 
frames,  trucks  and  lagging,  will  be 
considered  car  employes  under  this 
agreement. 

Section  2. 

Nine  (9)  hours  'shall  constitute  a 
day's  work  and  eight  (8)  hours  on  Sat- 
urday. This  applies  to  all  shop  men 
and  shop  yard  men. 

Section  3. 

All  time  worked  over  the  regular 
hours,  including  Sundays  and  holidays, 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half.  This  applies  to  all  shop  and 
shop  yard  men  on  an  hourly  rate  and  men 
assigned  to  wrecking  crews.  Men  will 
not  be  required  to  lay  oflf  during  regu- 
lar working  hours  to  make  up  for  over- 
time made. 

When  men  are  called  from  their 
homes  for  wrecks  or  emergency  work 
(after  having  been  relieved  from  duty) 
they  will  receive  a  minimum  of  at 
least  five  (5)  hours'  pay  for  three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  or  less.  If  over 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,'  time 
and  one-half  will  be  allowed. 

Wrecking  crews  or  other  employes 
held  over  night  away  from  home  point 
shall  be  provided  with  comfortable 
sleeping  quarters  and  good  food.  If 
wreck  train  is  not  provided  for  such 
services,  the  men  will  be  provided 
rooms  at  hotel  or  lodging  houses  for 
which  expenses  will  be  allowed. 
Section  4. 

Inspectors  and  repair  men  will  be 
paid  time  and  one-half  for  all  time 
worked  over  their  regular  work  day. 

All  inspectors, who  are  seven  day  or 
night  men  will  be  allowed  one  day  oflf 
in  every  two  weeks  without  pay. 

Men  who  are  employed  at  inspec- 
tion points  will  be  allowed  one  hour  for 
dinner,  if  however,  they  regularly 
bring  their  lunch  with  them  and  eat  it 
in  half  an  hour,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  are  ready  for  duty,  they 


will   be   paid    for    that   half    hour   if 
worked. 

Section  4(. 

A  blue  flag  by  day  and  a  blue  light 
by  night  displayed  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  an  engine,  car  or  train,  indicates 
that  workmen  are  under  or  about  it; 
when  thus  protected  it  must  not  be 
coupled  to  or  moved.  Workmen  will 
display  blue  signals  and  the  same 
workmen  are  alone  authorized  to  re- 
move them. 

Other  cars  must  not  be  placed  on  the 
same  track  so  as  to  intercept  the  view 
of  the  blue  signals,  without  first  noti- 
fying the  workmen. 

Section  6. 

When  inspecting  or  repairing  cars 
which  they  do  not  wish  moved,  they 
must  protect  themselves  by  placing 
conspicuously  a  blue  signal  on  both 
ends  of  car,  as  provided  in  Section  4. 
Section  7. 

When  necessarv  to  make  repairs  on 
a  car  in  a  train,  they  must  place  blue 
signals  upon  both  ends  of  train  before 
commencing  work. 

If  an  engine  is  attached  to  it,  they 
must  place  a  blue  signal  upon  the  en- 
gine where  it  can  be  plainly  seen  by 
tlie  enginemen  and  firemen. 
Section  8. 

When  employes  are  required  to  work 
on  cars  that  have  been  placed  on  rec- 
ognized repair  tracks,  foremen  must, 
when  requested,  furnish  special  locks 
to  be  used  in  locking  switches  of  such 
repair  tracks,  and  no  one  will  be  al- 
lowed to  unlock  them  except  the  per- 
son in  charge. 

Section  9. 

The  Company  will  provide  work 
for  all  employes  as  far  as  practicable 
during  the  slack  season.  Failing  to 
do  this,  the  men  will  be  given  a  reason- 
able notice  if  possible  of  such  lay  off 
and  will  be  taken  back  if  competent, 
when  work  is  resumed,  in  preference 
to  new  men.  Effort  will  be  made  to 
furnish  employment,  suitable  to  the 
capacity  of  men  who  are  injured  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.,     i^ixi^n^ 
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Section  10. 

A  system  of  promotion  will  prevail 
in  all  shops  of  this  railroad  and  at  all 
yards  and  inspection  points,  said  pro- 
motion to  be  governed  by  seniority. 

Men  taking  the  place  of  other  work- 
men at  a  higher  rate,  will  be  given  the 
higher  rate  with  one  week  to  qualify 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  will  be  returned 
to  former  position.  When  an  employe 
fails  to  qualify,  his  trial  week's  pay 
shall  be  at  his  old  rate. 

All  vacancies,  temporary  or  perman- 
ent, in  shops,  yards  and  inspection 
points,  will  be  put  up  for  bids  and  will 
be  bulletined  within  three  (3)  days 
from  the  date  of  vacancy,  upon  the 
bulletin  board  of  such  shop,  yard  or 
inspection  point.  After  the  expiration 
of  five  (5)  working  days  from  the  post- 
ing of  bulletins,  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  bidder  who  holds  senior 
rank  in  that  class. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce 
the  force  the  seniority  rule  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

When  vacancies  exist  in  any  depart- 
ment, promotion  will  be  as  follows: 

Mechanics  from  lower  to  higher 
rates  in  their  respective  departments, 
they  to  receive  the  rate  paid  for  such 
grade  when  promoted  thereto. 

Car  Inspectors,  Inside  Inspectors, 
Car  Oilers,  Yard  Pipers,  men  who  gas 
cars  and  Steam  Hose  men,  and  others 
will  be  promoted  in  their  own  or  other 
departments,  they  to  receive  the  rate 
paid  for  such  grade  when  promoted 
thereto. 

Employes  covered  by  this  agreement 
will  not  be  required  to  work  under  haz- 
ardous  conditions   or   in   unfavorable 
weather,  except  in  case  of  emergency. 
Section  11. 

Men  having  been  employed  for  a 
period  of  one  year  may  be  given  a  leave 
of  absence  not  exceeding  six  (6) 
months  upon  request,  in  all  cases  due 
notice  shall  be  given  in  order  that 
their  places  mav  be  filled. 
Section  12. 

Men  required  to  transfer  at  the  Rail- 
road's request  shall  be  furnished  with 
transportation  for  family  and  house- 
hold goods,  free  of  chs^rge,  \i  lawful. 


Section  13. 

Men  shall,  if  they  desire,  upon  leav- 
ing the  service  be  eriven  a  letter  stating 
the   nature   and   time   of   service   and  . 
reason  for  leaving  the  same,  said  letter 
to  be  given  within  ten  (10)  days. 
Section  14. 

Employes  in  the  Car  Department 
will  not  be  suspended  or  discharged 
without  just  and  sufficient  cause. 

In  case  of  discipline  the  right  of 
appeal  will  be  granted  if  presented 
within  ten  (10)  days.  If  the  investiga- 
tion finds  the  accused  blameless,  his 
record  will  remain  as  previous  thereto 
and  he  shall  receive  pay  for  all  time 

lost.  «      .       *.. 

Section  15. 

Men  attending  court,  inquest,  in- 
vestigation or  examination,  under  the 
instructions  of  an  officer  of  the  Com- 
pany, will  be  paid  their  standard  day 
rate  of  pay.  If  away  from  home  they 
will  be  allowed  their  legitimate  ex- 
penses. 

Section  16. 

All  grievances  .of  a  local  nature  will 
be  settled  with  the  local  officials 
promptly  if  possible.  Failing  in  this, 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  higher  offi- 
cials for  settlement. 

Section  17. 
Employes  will   be   allowed   to   post 
notices  pertaining  to  meetings  on  the 
regular  shop  bulletin  board. 
Section  18. 
This  agreement  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  April  21,  1917,  and  remain  in 
force  until  superceded  by  a  new  !agree- 
ment,  and  subject  to  a  thirty  days'  no- 
tice from   one   party   to  the  oth^r  of 
change  desired. 

Rules  embodying  articles  in  this 
agreement  shall  be  posted  in  shop 
yards  and  inspection  points,  where  men 
are  employed  and  foremen  instructed 
to  be  governed  bv  same  when  trying 
to  adjust  grievances  that  may  arise. 
For  the  Company: 

C.  H.  WIGGINS. 
For  the  Railroad  Workers : 

T.  H.  CONDON,  Chairman, 
WM.  J.  BEATTIE.  Vice  cnr., 
GEO  F.  BOSWORTH,  Secy., 
F.  H.  POWERS,^ 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


Since  I  last  wrote  for  the  Journal  I 
have  been  having  success  equal  to  what 
I  have  reported  in  the  past  two  or 
three  issues  in  the  section  wherein  I 
am  located.  I  have  been  working 
principally  on  Lodges  recently  organ- 
ized and  our  "friends"  the  "quacks" 
have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  undo 
that  which  I  had  already  done,  but  they 
have  met  with  no  success. 

Railroad  Workers  who  have  been  un- 
organized for  the  past  20  years  or  more 
at  least  see  that  the  door  of  hope  is 
open  to  them  and  that  our  plan  of  Or- 
ganization appeals  to  them.  They  have 
lost  faith  in  the  old  system  of  "craft" 
organization — it  doe?  not  appeal  to 
them  any  more,  as  they  know  them- 
selves that  the  railroads  are  organized 
in  one  organization  and  are  protecting  • 
themselves  against  any  unfair  tactic? 
that  might  be  brought  against  them 
from  tim^  to  time.  The  Railroad 
Workers  themselves  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  being  organized  along  the  same 
lines  as  their  employers  are.  They  see 
what  the  masters  of  industry  have  done 
for  themselves  and  they  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  must  also  go  and  do  like- 
wise in  order  to  be  able  to  hold  fast  to 
that  which  they  have  gained;  also  to 
better  their  working  conditions  and  in- 
crease the  remuneration  received  for 
their  daily  toil. 

Our  members  in  this  section  have 
done  noble  work  in  the  way  of  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  our  Organization 
among  the  unorganized  workers  and 
since  they  have  been  organized  they 
find  that  they  have  gained  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  have  become  part  of  the 
labor  movement  in  the  railroad  world 
and  all  in  one  Organization.  They 
have  come  to  realize  that  they  have 
stood  still  long  enough ;  they  have  con- 
sidered and  decided  that  the  right  move 
is  the  move  they  have  made  and  that 
they  mean  business. 

For  the  past  two  month?  I  have 
practically  confined  my  entire  work  to 
the  men  employed  on  about  three  rail- 
road systems  in  this  section  and  the 
changes  in  the  working  conditions  that 


have  come  about  and,  incidentally^  the 
change  in  the  wages,  have  even  sur- 
j)rised  the  men  themselves,  as  in  some 
instances  wages  have  been  advanced 
no  less  than  four  different  times,  and 
when  the  men  look  back  during  the  last 
decade  and  remember  that  their  wages 
never  moved,  they  realize  the  power  for 
good  that  an  Organization  of  this  kind 
is.  They  also  realize  the  necessity  of 
sticking  to  their  Organization  and  get- 
ting after  the  other  fellow  who  is  still 
on  the  outside,  and  what  I  am  going 
to  say  applies  to  those  men  equally 
as  much  as  it  does  to  our  other  mem- 
bers. You  have  to  go  to  the  unor- 
ganized Railroad  Worker  and  unfold 
to  him  your  plan  of  Organization — 
show  him  that  you  mean  business  and 
intend  to  help  him,  and  by  him  joining 
hands  with  you,  he  will  also  help  to 
make  both  of  you  stronger.  Our  mem- 
bership everywhere  should  blaze  the 
way  and  do  all  within  ♦^heir  power  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  our  Organization 
among  their  fellow  workers  at  all 
points  around  the  place  where  yon 
work  and  all  help  to  do  this  and  hasten 
the  day  when  your  Organization  will 
be  the  power  that  will  secure  for  all 
Railroad  Workers  an^  8-hour  day  and 
a  living  wage.  The  foundation  is  al- 
ready laid.  Now,  we  must  go  forward 
and  get  the  fellows  on  the  outside  to 
come  on  the  inside  and  all  learn  to 
move  together  and  make  our  demands 
simultaneously  and  in  unison,  so  let 
me  appeal  to  all  Railroad  Workers  to 
do  their  utmost  and  at  least  bring  in 
one  new  member  at  each  meeting  of 
your  Lodge  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
and  by  doing  so  you  wilf  be  surprised 
at  the  power  for  good  you  will  be  at 
the  end  of  1917.  Get  busy,  boys — do 
what  you  can  to  build  up  and  perfect 
your  Organization. 


Prophecy. 

Applicant — Is  there  an  opening  here 
for  a  live-wire,  hustling  college  man? 

Office  Boy — Naw,  but  there's  goin* 
to  be  if  I  don't  gfit  my  salary  raised  by 
ter-morrow  night. — Life. 
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WHEN  A  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEE  IS  HURT— THE  LEGAL 

TANGLE. 

K«priiit«d  from  Th«  Jonrnal  of  PoUttc*!  Economy^  VoL  XXIV,  No.  8,  Oct.  19K. 


The  calendar  year  1914,  the  last  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  available, 
saw  more  than  2,500  railroad  employees 
either  killed  outright  or  so  severely  in- 
jured that  they  died  within  twenty-four 
hours;  while  nearly  sixty  times  that 
number  were  so  injured  as  not  to  be 
able  to  work  for  at  least  three  days  out 
of  the  ten  immediately  following  the 
accident.  Of  the  accidents  giving  rise 
to  these  injuries,  13,000  were  classed  as 
train  accidents,  in  most  or  all  of  which 
damage  of  some  sort  was  done  to  the 
equipment  of  the  road.  Damaged  en- 
gines were  hauled  into  the  shops  to  be 
repaired,  damaged  cars  likewise,  and 
the  cost  charged  up  to  operating  ex- 
penses as  a  matter  of  course.  But  what 
of  the  damaged  men  ? 

About  one-third  of  a  million  of  the 
railroad  employes  of  the  country  are 
members  of  organizations  that  maintain 
strong  insurance  funds,  from  which 
they  may  receive  benefits  in  case  of 
disabling  injury,  without  restriction-on 
their  right  to  recover  at  law  from  their 
employers  if  they  so  desire ;  but  of  the 
fivefold  greater  number  outside  of 
these  unions  the  vast  majority  have  no 
other  recourse  than  to  the  provisions 
of  law.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  most 
onerous  and  inequitable  features  of  the 
common  law  have  been  modified,  and 
there  are  some  risks  of  the  employ- 
ment that  a  workman  cannot  assume, 
even  if  he  knows  of  them.  The  out- 
worn doctrine  of  fellow-service  is  also 
considerably  restricted  in  most  juris- 
dictions, as  well  as  that  rule  by  which 
any  negligence  of  the  injured  man, 
however  slight,  was  held  to  debar  him 
from  recovering  for  the  negligence  of 
his  employer,  however  great. 

But  these  things  are  true  in  differing 
degrees  in  the  different  states,  as  well 
as  for  diflferent  groups  of  employes  in 
like  employments  in  the  same  state, 
and  for  the  same  employes  under  dif- 
ferent and  rapidly  changing  circum- 
stances. The  engineer  of  a  train  run- 
ning from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
who  is  injured  while  at  bis  work  sues. 


not  under  the  law  of  the  state  where  he 
may  be  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  but 
under -a  federal  law;  while  a  trackman, 
employed  by  the  same  railroad  and  in- 
jured in  his  employment,  sues  under — 
who  can  tell?  Was  he  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce?  He  was  operating 
no  train  nor  any  signal,  switch,  nor 
other  instrumentality  to  that  end;  but 
perhaps  he  was  carrying  a  sack  of  bolts 
to  be  used  in  repairing  a  bridge  on 
which  interstate  trains  customarily 
run;  if  so,  he  may  look  to  the  federal 
law  for  relief,  even  though  struck  by  a 
train  that  never  crosses  state  boun- 
daries. However,  if  it  is  a  new  bridge, 
not  yet  brought  into  use,  or  a  cut-off 
to  shorten  the  line  and  not  yet  open, 
he  must  look  to  the  state  law  alone.  . 

Or  he  may  be  a  switch-engine  man, 
hauling  now  interstate,  now  nittrastate 
cars;  if  the  injury  was  incurred  in  the 
one  instance,  it  comes  under  one  law, 
while  with  exactly  the  same  appliances, 
over  identical  tracks,  an/d  with  the  same 
associates,  he  may  in  another  five  min- 
utes be  under  another  law  involving  en- 
tirely different  procedure  and  amounts 
of  recovery  —  because  the  cars  being 
moved  have  a  destination  a  few  miles 
Clearer  or  farther  on.  So  the  questions 
go  to  the  courts,  the  parties  and  their 
lawyers  grasping  at  the  straws  of  prec- 
edents, if  happily  such  may  be  found ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  said  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  "each  case 
must  be  decided  in  the  light  of  the 
particular  facts  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether,  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  the  employe  is  engaged  in  in- 
terstate business." 

In  other  words,  the  case  must  be 
tried  before  one  can  be  sure  under  what 
law  recovery  should  be  sought ;  and  it 
is  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  great 
tribunal  that  heads  our  judicial  system 
that  it  must  be  said  that,  despite  the 
value  of  precedents  establishe(i  by  it 
in  its  rulings  on  the  federal  law  (in 
force  only  since  1908),  the  perplexity 
continues  hardly  diminished  with  the 
passing  years,  g^njl/^he^^ii^  in- 
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cline  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the 
other  in  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples and  decisions  which  they  under- 
take to  follow.  In  the  meantime, 
whether  the  suit  is  brought  under 
state  or  federal  law,  it  is  a  battle  of  wits 
and  resources,  drawn  out  by  appeals, 
exceptions,  motions  for  new  trials,  re- 
versals, and  rehearings,  until  months 
become  years,  the  expected  award  is 
eaten  up  by  costs  and  fees,  and  a  set- 
tled spirit  of  antagonism  separates  the 
plaintiflF  and  his  witness  and  the  em- 
ployer and  his  supporters. 

Although  Congress  has  had  the 
power  to  regulate  every  incident  and 
aspect  of  interstate  commerce  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Republic,  the  common 
law  and  state  modifications  of  it,  statu- 
tory and  by  interpretation,  held  un- 
broken sway  in  the  field  of  the  liability 
of  the  railroad  employer  for  injuries  to 
his  employes  until  the  year  1906.  In 
this  year  Congress,  after  long  urging, 
enacted  a  liability  law  which  was  early 
found  to  be  defective  in  that  it  did  not 
specify  the  exclusion  of  employes  en- 
gaged in  intrastate  as  distinguished 
from  interstate  commerce;  but  with 
the  difficulties  clearly  indicated,  they 
were  avoided  in  an  enactment  of  1908, 
which,  with  amendments  in  1910,  is 
the  law  today  as  to  interstate  com- 
merce. 

But  perhaps  this  last  statement  can- 
not be  made  so  broadly.  The  engineer 
running  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  may  rise  up  and  testifv  against 
us.  The  Supreme  Court  has  indeed  de- 
clared of  the  act  of  1908  that  by  it 
"Congress  has  undertaken  to  cover  the 
subject  of  the  liability  of  railroad  com- 
panies to  their  employees  injured  while 
engaged  in  intrastate  commerce,"  and 
that  this  law  "must  supersede  all  legis- 
lation over  the  same  subject  by  the 
states."  But  the  courts  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  say  that  this  enactment 
is  paramount  and  exclusive  only  within 
its  field,  which  is  that  of  providing  re- 
covery for  the  consequences  of  the 
negligent  acts  of  the  railroad  employer : 
that  there  is,  however,  a  new  industrial 
policy  in  the  land,  which  provides  not 
only  for  the  results  of  the  negligent 


acts  of  the  employer,  but  also  for  the 
results  of  that  greater  number  of  in- 
jurious incidents  sometimes  called  pure 
accidents  or  the  occupational  risk,  the 
burden  of  which  the  employe  has  borne 
unassisted  through  all  the  years.  Let 
these  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  undertaking,  says  the  new  teach- 
ing, and  let  the  burden  be  distributed 
among  all  those  benefited  by  the  costly 
service  of  these  exposed  workers,  while 
they  and  their  families,  suffering  in- 
deed from  the  physical  hurt  or  the  be- 
reavement, shall  be  in  all  cases  of  in- 
'jury  occasioned  by  the  service  allowed 
a  measure  of  compensation,  at  least 
for  the  wage  loss.  This  is  the  law  of 
workmen's  compensation,  and  in  the 
broad  inclusiveness  of  its  policy  the 
courts  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
maintain  that  they  discover  an  area  un- 
recognized by  the  federal  law,  within 
which  the  compensation  laws  of  the 
states  may  operate  alongside  the  older 
law.  They  would  make  the  dictum  of 
the  supreme  Court  quoted  above  read, 
^'injured  by  the  n-egligence  of  the  com- 
panies while  engaged,"  etc.  They 
therefore  offer  relief  to  the  interstate 
employe  on  their  soil,  as  to  all  other 
workmen  within  the  state  to  whom 
the  law  is  applicable,  under  the  auto- 
matic awards  of  the  compensation  law. 
Under  this  construction  of  the  laws, 
if  our  engineer  is  injured  while  in  New 
Jersey  or  New  York,  he  has  the  same 
remedy  for  interstate  as  for  intrastate 
injuries,  provided  only  that  the  hap- 
pening is  not  due  to  the  employer  com- 
pany's negligence.  Even  so,  his  prob- 
lem is  hardly  simplified,  since  the  fact 
of  the  negligence  is  often  no  less  diffi- 
cult to  determine  than  is  that' of  the 
nature  of  the  employment.  A  New 
Jersey  court,  however,  neatly  offered 
the  defendant  companv  objecting  to  an 
award  under  the  compensation  law  of 
the  state  an  uncomfortably  sharp  horn 
of  a  dilemma  when  it  remarked  that  the 
plaintiff  was  seeking  to  recover  merely 
for  the  consequences  of  an  accident, 
and  had  offered  no  suggestion  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  employer ;  so 
that  if  the  employer  wished  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  a  negligence  statute  it 
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would  devolve  upon  it  to  plead  its  own 
negligence  as  the  cause  of  the  injury — 
a  privilege  that  would  hardly  appeal  to 
the  defendant  in  any  case. 

But  suppose  that  the  injury  is  re- 
ceived in  Pennsylvania.  So  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  no  decision  has  Been 
made  on  this  point  by  a  Pennsylvania 
court;  but  if  it  were  in  Illinois,  the 
claim*  would  be  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  federal  law  occupies  the  entire 
field,  having  declared  the  full  measure 
of  liability  intended  by  Congress  to  be 
assumed  by  the  railroads  as  employers. 

Thirty«-two  states  have  compensation 
la\vs  covering  industrial  employments 
with  various  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, while  in  sixteen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  old  rules  of 
employer's  liability  control;  and  even 
in  two  of  the  compensation  states,  rail- 
road employes  are  ^hut  out  entirely 
from  the  scope  of  the  compensation 
laws,  while  in  all  the  federal  law  is 
exclusive  within  its  recognized  field, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

As  matters  now  stand,  therefore, 
when  a  railroad  employe  is  hurt  he  is 
concerned  about  questions  of  geogra- 
phy, constitutional  law,  the  doctrine  of 
negligence,  the  destination  of  each 
package  in  his  car  if  a  trainman ;  or  the 
current  and  past  history  of  the  portion 
of  the  right  of  way  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged if  he  is  a  trackman;  the  object 
or  intended  use  of  appliances  being  in- 
stalled if  he  is  a  telegraph  lineman  or 
is  engaged  in  installing  a  block-signal 
system ;  the  last  preceding  and  next  in- 
tended use  of  a  car  or  engine  in  a  re- 
pair shop  if  he  is  a  shop  hand — and  so 
on  and  so  on.  The  hazard  of  the  em- 
ployment is  hardly  greater  than  the 
mystery  of  what  legal  action  he  should 
take  to  recover  for  injuries  received 
while  employed.  If  the  state  liability 
laws  co-ordinated  badly  with  the  fed- 
eral law — and  indisputably  they  did — 
the  divergent  principles  of  liability  and 
compensation  are  still  more  incom- 
patible; so  that  with  every  state  that 
joins  the  honorable  sisterhood  of  the 
compensation  majority,  the  federal  law 
becoaies  so  much  the  more  antiquated 
and  intolerable. 


The  obvious  first  step  would  appear 
to  be  the  enactment  of  a  federal  law 
providing  an  adequate  system  of  com- 
pensation within  the  field  for'  which 
Congress  may  act,  since  such  laws  are 
in  force  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  national  area.  Laws  of  like  spirit 
and  method,  contemplating  like  ends  to 
be  gained  by  compatible  methods, 
would  then  aflford  relief  for  both  inter- 
state and  intrastate  injuries,  removing 
the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  between 
state  and  federal  jurisdictions  by  fix- 
ing a  common  standard  for  their  bur- 
dens and  awards. 

The  next  step  is  less  simple  and  ob- 
vious, but  is  submitted  as  none  the  less 
practical  and  desirable.  A  compensa- 
tion bill  now  in  congressional  commit- 
tee proposes  the  administration  of  a 
federal  law  by  referees  who  may  ex- 
ercise similar  functions  under  the  com- 
pensation laws  of  the  states  within 
which  they  serve.  This  would  allow 
the  making  of  an  award  under  the 
proper  statute  on  a  hearing  before  a 
single  official,  without  delay  and  with- 
out conflict,  the  referee  in  each  district 
being  versed  in  both  the  state  and  the 
federal  law,  and  having  no  concern  other 
than  to  discover  under  which  the  award 
in  a  given  instance  should  be  made.  A 
central  federal  commission  is  to  act  as 
a  clearing-house  and  board  of  appeal 
in  cases  held  to  be  under  the  federal 
law,  while  in  most  of  the  state  laws 
there  are  provisions  for  necessary  re- 
view. 

Another  proposal  is  for  the  federal 
government  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  field  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
liability  and  compensation,  permitting 
the  states  to  resume  the  control  exer- 
cised prior  to  1906 ;  and  with  the  great 
advance  in  state  legislation  during  the 
past  ten  years  there  is  far  less  to  ob- 
ject to  in  this  suggestion  than  at  any 
earlier  date.  However,  the  value  of  a 
uniform  law  operating  to  standardize 
the  laws  of  the  various  states,  together 
with  the  backwardness  of  some  of  the 
states  in  legislatinp^  qn  the  subject  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
some  others,  makes  against  the  desira- 
bility of  such  a  course  of  action.  More- 
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over,  it  would  be  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun  that  Congress,  having  put  its  hand 
to  the  plow,  should  turn  back. 

A  compromise  between  the  fore- 
going suggestions  is  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  should  enact  that  where  a 
state  has  made  adequate  provision  by 
means  of  a  compensation  law,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  federal  law  be  suspended, 
thus  putting  a  sort  of  premium  on  the 
enactment  of  advanced  legislation  by 
the  states,  with  the  end  of  enabling 
them  to  acquirp  control  of  all  employes 
within  their  borders.  The  Webb  law, 
which  allows  the  states  to  enforce  their 
own  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicants,  is  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent for  this  form  of  legislation  by  ex- 
ception. Barring  the  negative  atti- 
tude which  Congress  would  assume  in 
enacting  such  a  law,  the  idea  has  some 
features  to  commend  it,  though  it  lacks 
appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  see  an 
adequate,  uniform  law  in  the  fiela  of 
interstate  employment.  The  same  ob- 
jection lies  to  a  proposition  embodied  ^ 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress practically  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  law  now  existing  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  courts  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  to  the  effect  that 
as  the  federal  law  relates  only  to  lia- 
bility for  negligence,  state  laws  com- 
pensating for  accidents  not  caused  by  • 
negligence  may  be  applicable  even  to 
employes  in  interstate  commerce.  In- 
deed, this  would  go  but  a  little  way 
toward  clearing  up  the  situation. 

Most  drastic  and  of  necessity  most 
difficult  to  attain  is  the  plan  to  bring 
all  common  carriers,  both  interstate 
and  intrastate,  within  the.  control  of 
Congress.  To  achieve  this  end  the 
Constitution  must  be  amended  —  an 
uncertain  undertaking,  and  tedious  at 
best,  but  urgently  presented  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  of  which  the  one 
under  present  consideration  is,  per- 
haps, of  minor  importance,  though 
certainly  contributing  its  measure  of 
argument  for  such  a  step.  Such  con- 
solidation of  control  is  a  glittering  goal 
in  the  eyes  of  some  who  hail  it  as  the 
solution  of  vexed  problems  of  rate-fix- 
ing and   regulatorv   laws   of  various 


sorts  in  whichthe  states  have  indulged 
with  great  freedom  and  variety  in  re- 
cent years ;  but  the  journey  thither  will 
be  beset  by  difficulties  intentionally  in- 
terposed by  astute  and  earnest  op- 
ponents. In  the  meantime,  the  daily 
hazards  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  railroad  employes  continue  to  be 
borne  by  them  under  conditions  that 
form  a  maze  of  complications  as  to 
redress  that  could  easily  be  immensely 
simplified,  with  increased  financial  ben- 
efit to  the  workers  and  their  families, 
and  without  adding  any  excessive  bur- 
den to  the  employers,  by  the  enactment 
of  a  compensation  law  such  as  has  been 
epeatedly  proposed  to  Congress  with- 
in the  past  four  or  five  years. — Lind- 
ley  D.  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DREAMS  AHEAD. 

What  would  we  do  in  this  world  of  oars, 
Were  it  not  for  the  dreams  ahead? 

For  thorns  are  mixed  with  the  blooming 
flowers, 
No  matter  which  path  we  tread. 

And  each  of  us  has  his  golden  goal, 

Stretching  far  into  the  years; 
And  ever  he  climbs  with  a  hopeful  soul, 

With  alternate  smiles  and  tears. 

That  dream  ahead  is  what  holds  him  up 
Through  the  storms  of  his  ceaseless  flght; 

When  his  lips  are   pressed   to   the   worm- 
wood's cup, 
And  clouds  shut  out  the  light 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  high  estate; 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  wealth; 
To  some  it's  a  dream  of  truce  with  fate, 

And  a  constant  search  for  health. 

To  some  it's  a  dream  of  home  and  wife; 

To  some  it's  a  crown  above; 
The  dreams  ahead  are  what  makes   each 
life— 
The  dreams — and  faith — and^  love! 

— Edwin  Carlisle  Litsey. 


A  Massachusetts  Senate  committee 
reports  in  favor  of  postponing  legisla- 
tion providing  for  compulsory  insur- 
ance, as  suggested  by  Governor  Mc- 
Call  in  his  inaugural  address.  The 
committee  believes  that  sufficient  light 
has  not  been  thrown  on  many  disputed 
features  of  this  theory  and  recommends 
that  the  legislature  provide  for  a  more 
comprehensive  ^^J^d  P/vSt^gf^ 
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Wider  Field  For  the  Complete  Development  of  the  Toilers  Is  Essential 

to  Progress. 


Conditions  in  industry  have  changed. 
The  old  apprenticeship  system  has  been 
abandoned.  In  former  times  a  man 
made  a  complete  machine  or  a  complete 
part  of  it,  while  now  the  work  is  sub- 
divided into  operations  and  each  ma- 
chine or  other  article  requires  many 
men  to  complete  it.  Each  employe  does 
one  process  only.  Where  a  man  form- 
erly owned  a  complete  set  of  tools  and 
worked  many  times  by  hand,  now  he 
only  has  to  move  a  lever  on  one  of 
many  power  machines  purchased  by  a 
capitalist  or  corporation.  He  has  lost 
ownership  and  opportunity  for  compre- 
hensive knowledge.  Methods  of  pro- 
duction are  changing  rapidly,  so  that 
even  if  a  man  may  master  a  single  ma- 
chine as  an  operator  the  machine  may 
be  replaced  any  day  by  another  and  he 
is  out  of  work. 

No  American  boy  wishes  to  have  this 
experience,  and  no  American  parent 
wishes  to  place  his  boy  in  such  a  field. 
No  ambitious  boy  wishes  to  work  un- 
der these  conditions  and  under  the 
name  of  "apprentice"  serve  time  at  a 
low  wage  scale,  which  in  the  end 
amounts  to  nothing.  Industry  has  seen 
this  and  has  exploited  the  individual 
through  specialization,  so  that  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  try  to  bolster  up  the 
old  apprenticeship  we  succeed  very 
poorly,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
offer. 

The  division  of  industry  into  minute 
processes,  often  standardized  to  a  high 
degree,  demonstrates  the  fact.  The 
whole  thought  is  and  has  been  on  pro- 
duction, until  industry  today  is  hunger- 
ing for  the  skilled  mechanic  and  the 
person  of  superior  intelligence  which 
she  has  failed  to  provide  and  has  for- 
gotten. 

Never,  though,  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  some  type  of  training 


for  the  great  mass  of  our  industrial 
workers.  A  boy  or  girl  has  little  to 
look  for  in  employment  today.  He  en- 
ters upon  a  humdrum  existence,  a  place 
of  monotony,  with  no  inspiration  or  ed- 
ucation. Is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
take  no  pride  in  their  work,  which  sums 
itself  up  in  "getting  out  the  work  ?"  A 
change  comes,  the  factory  closes  down 
and  the  people  are  out  of  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  turn  the  workers  over  to 
another  kind  of  product  for  which 
there  is  a  market — simply  because  in- 
dustry has  taught  them  to  do  one  thing 
only,  and  that  by  imitation  and  rule  of 
thumb — the  jig  and  fixture  method.  I 
visited  a  factory  in  Germany  where  the 
superintendent  said  with  pride :  "Our 
employes  can  turn  over  from  making  a 
milling  machine  today  to  making  a  sew^ 
ing  machine  tomorrow,  because  we  have 
trained  them."  We  go  on  year  after 
year  shipping  our  so-called  product  to 
foreign  lands,  where  it  becomes  raw 
material  in  their  hands,  to  provide 
skilled  employment  for  their  people. 
Our  country  provides  them  with  labor 
to  keep  their  factories  going.  Then  we 
buy  the  product  back. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  our  future 
development  and  our  citizenship? 
What  opportunity  for  advancement  are 
we  offering  our  boys  and  girls  of  today 
to  become  our  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow? Why  not  think  while  there 
be  yet  time  ?  Why  not  anticipate  ?  Or 
will  we  continue  to  feed  our  offspring 
into  this  seething.cauldron  only  to  pour 
them  out  as  slag  for  the  country? 

Our  industries  as  well  as  our  people 
are  suffering.  What  is  offered  to  a 
man  who  wants  to  invest  his  capital 
and  make  work  for  the  people  to  do? 
Nothing.  We  only  give  him  what  can 
be  gathered  in  a  dragnet  from  this 
army  of  the  unemployed  provided  and 
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recruited  through  just  such  endeavors 
heretofore.  No  longer  do  we  hear  of 
loyalty  to  the  job  and  love  for  the  em- 
ployer. No  longer  does  the  workman 
say  with  pride :  "I  have  worked  there 
for  twenty  years,"  or  "I  have  changed 
jobs  only  twice  in  my  life."  No,  by  all 
means,  no.  But  rather  is  he  covertly 
looking  all  the  time  for  a  place  that  wiil 
pay  him  ten  cents  ifiore  an  hour  for 
pushing  another  kind  of  lever  or  hold- 
ing another  brake.    And  why  not  ? 

Is  there  nothing  to  do  to  alleviate 
this  evil  and  is  there  nothing  that  the 
state  can  do  to  assist  in  this  regard? 
What  if  it  does  cost  millions?  Is  there 
anything  more  noble  than  conserving 
our  industrial  skill  and  providing  the 
mass  of  our  people  with  occupations  as 
a  basis  of  good  citizenship?  This  will 
dignify  and  ennoble  labor  and  bring 
back  to  the  world  the  craftsman  and  ar- 
tisan of  yesterday. 

A  new  apprenticeship  is  needed — ^a 
great  strong  line  between  the  factory 
gate,  the  employment  office  and  the  su- 
perintendent's chair.  Have  a  system 
established  so  that  when  the  boy  enters 
the  back  door  of  the  factory  his  first 
day,  the  light  shining  from  the  front 
and  upstairs  will  point  the  way  to  him 
and  be  an  incentive  for  application  and 
constant  achievement. 

Let  us  add  training  for  service  to 
time  of  service  and  our  young  men  will 
answer  the  call  and  become  the  back- 
bone for  the  development  of  an  indus- 
trial people  that  will  spell  Opportunity 
and  Progress  with  capitals. 

Is  advancement  going  to  be  through 
the  college  door  only?  Is  there  to  be 
no  hope  for  a  man  to  earn  while  he 
learns? 

The  problem  is  ahead  of  us  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  open  the  doors.  The 
worker  with  administrative  ability  has 
no  chance  to  rise  through  the  ranks — 
because  he  has  not  been  taught  the 
technical  things  which  go  with  admin- 
istration. There  is  a  deadline  between 
skill   of   the   hand   and   clearness   of 


thought,  and  this  training  gives  the  up- 
per layer  to  him  who  has  had  a  chance 
to  get  the  college  training,  while  his 
brother,  who  perchance  paid  the  ex- 
pense, has  the  door  locked  against  him. 

Agriculture  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  skilled  trades  since  the  world 
began.  Today  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
the  only  trade ;  and  yet  the  agricultur- 
ist, because  he  knew  not  the  art  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  was  not  organized,  and 
had  no  advantage  of  contract,  has  al- 
ways been  poor.  It  has  been  our  great 
probelm  to  maintain  an  agricultural 
population.  Naturally  the  city  man  has 
been  the  more  clever.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  all  industry,  and  explains  the 
rise  of  our  labor  unions  and  organiza- 
tions of  farmers.  The  skilled  worker 
knows  that  he  cannot  break  down  this 
deadline  of  opportunity,  and  so  he  com- 
bines to  enforce  a  price  for  his  service. 
Here,  then,  is  the  basis  for  our  new  ap- 
prenticesihp.  Her6  is  an  opportunity 
to  break  down,  these  obstacles  and  have 
industry  change  her  policy.  Even  if  it 
be  persons  enterihg  industrial  and  com- 
mercial employment,  they  should  be 
given  training  for  prepress  in  that  em- 
ployment or  otherwise,  especially  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one. 

Because  a  man  has  the  money  to  go 
to  school,  and  because  a  man  must 
work  for  a  living  while  the  other  has 
his  given  to  him,  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  either  given  or  denied  the 
chance  to  make  his  future.  It  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  daytime,  during  the 
fresh  hours,  and  not  after  the  whistle 
has  blown  for  the  day's  end.  It  must 
be  a  charge  upon  industry  which  has 
brought  such  conditions  about,  and 
done  on  industry's  time. 

Apprenticeship  will  be  successful  if 
it  is  given  a  definite  time  during  the 
day  for  accomplishment  and  out  of  the 
working  hours.  Corporations  have 
found  it  successful,  and  why  not  the 
state  ?  This  apprenticeship  should 
teach  a  broad  view  of  the. whole. indjas- 
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try,  the  buying  and  selling,  the  techni- 
cal skill  in  a  practical  way,  so  that 
whatever  process  a  man  is  working  on 
during  the  day  he  always  has  his  eye 
out  for  possible  advancement  to  a  field 
of  larger  service.  In  this  way  we  turn 
people  from  drudgery  to  inspired  activ- 
ity, new  interests,  inventions,  and 
through  this  feature  for  the  worker  the 
monotony  will  be  lost  and  the  entire 
fiefd  of  industry  will  be  bettered. 


Beyond  this  provision  for  the  youth 
there  should  be  provisions  for  the 
adults,  night  schools,  dull  season 
schools,  unit  courses,  and  everything 
provided  so  that  there  will  be  no  closed 
door  to  the  boy  who  enters  life  with  his 
working  certificate  instead  of  his  grad- 
uating diploma.  It  is  claimed  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  engineers  in  Germany 
came  from  the  bench.  Why  not  have  a 
chance  for  "up  through  the  ranks"  in 
America? — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


DRUGGING  LABOR  WITH  A  BONUS. 


There  has  been  much  said  in  the 
daily  press  of  late  relative  to  the  hu- 
manitarianism  displayed  by  great 
banking  institutions  and  giant  indus- 
trial combinations.  Some  writers  of 
national  repute  who  have  learned  to 
look  at  almost  everything  through  the 
same  glasses  as  the  man  who  is  power- 
ful in  the  realms  of  capital,  have  de- 
clared that  the  world  is  growing  bet- 
ter, and  that  the  brute  in  man  is  slowly 
but  surely  being  expelled  by  Christian 
civilization  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Some  of  these  writers  have  elaborated 
at  length  upon  the  philanthropy  of 
trusts  and  corporations,  and  with  beau- 
tiful diction  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
humane  sentiment  which  prompted 
men  of  millions  to  throw  a  few  crumbs 
annually  to  the  struggling  slaves, 
whose  sweating  and  suffering  in  the 
industrial  hells  built  palaces  for  the 
comparatively  few  on  capitol  hills. 

A  number  of  the  large  industrial 
combines  of  the  United  States  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  employes,  have 
paid  a  bonus  to  such  men  on  the  pay- 
rolls as  were  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  industrial 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  of  finance,  who 
yearned  to  reach  the  light  of  publicity 
by  flinging  a  few  picked  bones,  in  the 
shape  of  bonuses,  to  the  hovel-sheltered 
army  of  workers,  who  by  being  over- 
worked and  underpaid  increase  more 
rapidly  the  wealth  of  the  exploiting 
glutton,  than  if  such  workers  received 
for  their  labor  an  honest  and  living 
wage. 


Take  all  the  g^reat  combinations  in 
this  country  which  pay  annually  a 
small  bonus  to  their  employes,  and 
upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that 
the  employes  of  such  combinations  are 
denied  the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor 
organization,  and  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  unionism  or  brotherhood  among  the 
workers  is  to  meet  the  penalty  of  im- 
mediate discharge. 

The  terms  laid  down  by  the  combine 
or  corporation,  that  promises  t6  pay  a 
bonus  providing  the  employes  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  king  of  finance  or  the  czar  in 
industry,  place  the  bonus  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  employes,  for 
only  the  few  of  extraordinary  physical 
energy  or  mental  capacity,  are  equal  to 
*the  standard  required  by  the  terms 
stipulated  by  the  despot  in  industry  or 
the  shylock  in  finance. 

The  bonus  is  offered,  not  as  a  matter 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, but  as  a  stimulant  to  keep  alive 
the  "speed  up"  system,  that  now  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  United  States. 

The  paying  of  a  bonus  to  an  em- 
ploye, furnishes  no  evidence  of  benevo- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but 
raises  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  em- 
ployer uses  the  bonus  system  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  from  the  public,  that  he  is 
paying  a  wage  that  merely  sustains  a 
Hand-to-mouth  existence.  The  very 
fact  that  the  bonus  system  only  pre- 
vails in  large  industrial  plants  that 
have  established  th|;;c|gs^e5fe^'ipd 
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the  fact  that  the  scale,  of  wages  is  far 
lower  in  the  "closed  shop"  than  in  the 
industrial  plants  where  labor  is  or- 
ganized, prove  conclusively  that  the 
bonus  system  was  spawned  from  the 
lust  for  profit,  and  that  the  few  dollars 
paid  to  employes  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  were  but  the  incentives  offered 
by  greed  to  the  worker,  to  hurry  him- 
self to  the  scrap  heap  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dividends,  that  might  to  some 
extent  satiate  the  inordinate  appetite 
of  his  economic  master. 

If  the  employer  paid  an  honest  living 
wage  there  is  no  need  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  bonus  among  employes. 

The  steel  trust  is  one  of  the  most 
dehumanized  combinations  of  capital 
in  this  country,  and  yet,  the  steel  trust 
pays  a  bonus  to  those  employes  who 
possess  such  physical  power  that  they 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bonus 
system,  but  the  many  in  the  employ  of 
this  soulless  octopus  fall  short  of  per- 
forming the  arduous  duties  imposed  by 
the  hope  of  the  miserable  annual  re- 
ward. Again,  the  bonus  system  has 
been  established  by  corporations  to  de- 
lude the  laboring  man  into  the  belief, 
that  his  master's  heart  is  overflowing 
with  "the  milk  of  human  kindness," 
and  that  while  the  slave  worked  for 
such  a  benevolent  captain  of  industry 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  disin- 
herited members  of  society  to  seek 
association  with  the  members  of  a  labor 
organization. 

The  corporations  and  combines  that 
have  established  the  bonus  system, 
own  and  control  powerful  organs  in 
the  field  of  journalism  and  engage  the 
cleverest  of  writers  to  portray  that 
growing  fraternitv  that  is  gradually 
manifesting  itself  between  the  Croesus 
who  dwells  in  the  mansion,  and  the 
horny-fisted  pauper  who  exists  in  the 
hut.  The  salaried  scribe  who  pamts 
verbal  pictures  of  the  benevolence  of 
great,  big-hearted  employers,  uses  the 
slimy  slander  of  the  professional 
detractor  to  poison  the  mind  of  the 
worker  against  the  missionary  who 
preaches  the  gospel  of  unionism,  and 
reaches  the  climax  of  furious  denun- 


ciation as  he  paints  the  expounder  of 
economics  as  a  breeder  of  discontent 
and  a  fomentcr  of  class  hatred. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber among  the  ranks  of  toil  whose 
vision  fai^s  to  penetrate  the  duplicity 
of  the  hired  hypocrite,  who  makes  a 
business  of  selling  his  brains  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

When  the  purchased  chattel  of  capi- 
tal strangles  his  honest  convictions  to 
become  the  defender  of  the  rules  and 
terms  established  by  employers  to  en- 
slave labor  and  to  raise  the  barriers 
against  the  worker  intrenching  him- 
self behind  the  breastworks  of  the 
labor  movement,  he  dips  his  prosti- 
tuted pen  into  the  repulsive  slime  of 
calumny  and  covers  the  victim  of  his 
paid  vengeance  with  vile  epithets  and 
invectives,  in  the  hope  that -his  Judas- 
work  will  please  his  paymaster  and 
that  the  worker  will  continue  to  re- 
main blind  to  the  fact,  that  only 
through  organization  can  he  hope  to 
break  the  fetters  whose  iron  is  cov- 
ered by  the  velvet  of  corporation 
benevolence. 

The  bonus  system  will  disappear  just 
as  rapidly  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
working  class  understand  the  ulterior 
motives  which  prompted  employers  to 
drug  labor  with  an  opiate,  known  in 
industry  as  a  bonus. — John  M.  O'Neill, 
in  The  Shoe  Workers*  Jnl. 


Her  Proof. 

The  reading  class  was  in  session  and 
the  word  "furlough"  occurred.  Miss 
Jones,  the  teacher,  asked  if  any  little 
girl  or  boy  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

One  small  hand  was  raised. 

"Furlough  means  a  mule,"  said  the 
child. 

"Oh,  no,  it  doesn't,"  said  the  teacher.- 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  insisted  the  little  girl. 
"I  have  the  book  at  home  that  says  so." 

Miss  Jones  told  the  child  to  bring  the 
book  to  school.  The  next  morning  the 
child  came  armed  with  a  book  and  tri- 
umphantly showed  a  picture  of  an 
American  soldier  riding  a  mule,  under 
which  was  the  caption : 

"Going  home  on  his  furlough." 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  BY  OCCUPATION. 


Based  upon  94,269  deaths  of  male 
and  102,467  deaths  of  female  indus- 
trial policyholders,  15  years  of  age 
and  over,  as  recorded  in  1911,  1912 
and  1913,  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  tuberculosis  caused 
the  death  of  20.5  per  cent,  of  the  former 
and  14.4  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  while 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart  were  re- 
sponsible for  12  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
of  males  and  14.8  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
of  females. 

The  average  age  of  men  dying  from 
tuberculosis  was  37.1  years  and  of 
women,  34.1  years.  Of  males  the  low- 
est average  age  at  death,  31.1  years, 
was  among  those  who  died  from  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  of  females  the  lowest 
.  average  age  at  death,  29  years»  was 
among  those  who  died  at  childbirth. 
By  occupation,  the  lowest  average  age 
at  death  was  36.5  years  among  book- 
keepers and  office  assistants  and  the 
highest  average  age  was  58.5  years 
among  farmers  ^and  farm  laborers. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  in  tabu- 
lar form  in  Bulletin  207  entitled 
•'Causes  of  death,  by  occupation,"  a 
study  made  by  Louis  L  Dublin  and  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Tuberculosis  was  responsible  for  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  among 
chrks,  bookkeepers  and  office  assist- 
ants (35  per  cent.)  ;  compositors  and 
printers  (34.1  per  cent.) ;  gas  fitters 
and  steam  fitters  (31.6  per  cent.) ; 
longshoremen  and  stevedores  (29.2 
per  cent.) ;  teamsters,  drivers  and 
chauffeurs  (28.2  per  cent.) ;  saloon- 
keepers and  bartenders  (26  per  cent.)  ; 
machinists  (25  per  cent.)  ;  cigar  mak- 
ers and  tobacco  workers  (24.1  per 
cent.) ;  textile  mill  workers  (22  per 
cent.) ;  iron  molders  (21.9  per  cent.)  ; 
painters,  paperhangers  and  varnishers 
(21.9  per  cent.);  masons  and  brick- 
layers (19  per  cent.)  ;  bakers  (18.8  per 
cent.) ;  laborers  (16.4  per  cent.) ; 
blacksmiths  (14  per  cent.).  Accidental 
violence  was  responsible  for  the  lar- 
gest number  of  deaths  among  railway 


enginemen  and  trainmen  (42.3  per 
cent.)  ;  railway  track  and  yard  work- 
ers (20.8  per  cent.)  ;  and  coal  miners 
(20.4  per  cent.)  ;  while  the  largest  num- 
ber of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  (16.4 
per  cent.)  ;  died  from  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
prevalence  of  these  diseases  increases 
with  age  and  that  the  average  age  at 
death  of  those  in  this  group  is  higher 
than  any  other  group. 

Similarly,  among  women  the  largest 
number  of  housewives  and  housekeep- 
ers (15.2  per  cent.)  died  from  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart  for  the  same  rea- 
sons stated  above,  while  tuberculosis 
took  the  largest  proportion  of  clerks, 
bookkeepers  and  office  assistants  (42.4 
per  cent.) ;  clerks  and  saleswomen 
(38.7  per  cent.)  ;  textile  mill  workers 
(35.5  per  cent.) ;  dressmakers  and  gar- 
ment workers  (27.8  per  cent.),  and  do- 
mestic servants  (15.9  per  cent.).  The 
average  age  at  death  wao  26.1  years 
among  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  office 
assistants,  and  53.3  years  among 
housewives  and  housekeepers. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  bulletin 
indicate  that  respiratory  diseases  are 
prominent  where  the  industrial  worker 
is  exposed  to  colds,  drafts,  and  damp- 
ness (as  among  masons  and  tbrick- 
layers)  or  to  violent  changes  of  tem- 
perature (as  among  teamsters,  drivers 
and  chauffeurs).  Organic  diseases  of 
the  he^rt  have  a  high  proportional 
frequency  in  cases  where  the  work  is 
heavy  and  the  cardiac  powers  are 
overtaxed  (e.  g.,  among  iron  molders;. 
Suicide  is  frequent  where  depressing 
influences  are  present  (as  among 
bakers  and  cigar  makers).  Typhoid 
fever  is  high  where  questionable  water 
supplies  are  used  (as  among  engine- 
men  and  trainmen,  farmers,  iron 
moulders,  and  laborers). 


Bad  Business. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Beggar  —  Do  you 
think  it  looks  like  rain,  Bill? 

Blind  Beggar — I  dasn't  look  up  to 
see  —  here  comes  one  o'  my  best  cus- 
tomers ! — Puck. 
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WHAT  OF  TOMORROW? 


Preparations  Must  Be  Made  Now  If  This  Question  Is  To  Be  Answered 
Satisfactorily  When  the  World  War  is  Over. 


"It  is  also  a  day." 

Oh,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  lilies. 

Men  are  not. lilies;  they  are  men. 

Not  even  women  are  lilies — except  in 
love-rhapsodic  rhymes.  Women  are 
much  like  men. 

Occasionally  they  must  think  of  to- 
morrow. 

True,  the  real  happy  one§  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  and  cry  and  laugh  and 
die  in  blissful  ignorance. 

Like  animals  and  plants,  men  and 
women  marry,  beget  children,  and  raise 
them  much  like  they  themselves  were 
raised,  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  poor,  toiling,  unreasoning,  worn- 
out  slave  is  happy  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  his  home  and  in  his  God. 
Anything  which  seriously  interferes 
with  his  family  and  his  faith  majces 
him  unspeakably  unhappy.  All  peo- 
ple, even  the  unbelieving,  have  their 
God.  They  may  not  own  houses  and 
land,  but  in  whatever  hut  wife  and 
babes  are,  there  is  home.  This  happy 
sanctuary  is  often  disturbed  by  talk 
of  tomorrow.  Hunger,  want,  separa- 
tion and  sickness  are  ever  threatening 
the  happy  home.  It  has  been  the  lot 
of  thousands  and  millions  similarly  sit- 
uated. 

The  elements — frost  and  wind — may 
destroy  their  little  happy  home  in  a 
day  or  a  night. 

Not  alone  for  one's  self,  but  for  the 
others,  the  question  must  be  asked: 
What  of  tomorrow? 

Man  cannot  find  food  and  live  alone 
by  his  own  efforts  in  today's  complex 
state  of  society.  He  must  combine  arid 
co-operate  with  his  fellows.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  the  workers  should,  at 
this  particular  time,  give  close  atten- 
tion to  their  industrial  organizations. 

Organize  is  the  cry  and  call  of  the 
hour. 

War  and  its  inevitable  companion 
of  general  hysteria  has  gripped  the 
world.  Armies,  navies,  hospital  corps, 
defense    councils,    food    conservation 


bureaus,  farmers  and  agriculturists, 
transport  companies,  gougers  and 
grabbers,  everybody  and  everything  is 
being  organized  with  a  whirlwind 
speed,  which  some  of  the  promoters 
hope  will  uproot  and  annihilate  the 
old  and  established  trade  and  labor 
unions. 

Certain  union-hating  patriots  glee- 
fully rub  their  itching  palms  and  pray 
that  the  >yar  may  destroy  the  labor 
unions.  If  these  crazy  captains  of  in- 
dustry who  are  dollar-mad,  had  their 
way,  they  would  no  doubt  promptly 
send  all  the  active  members  of  the 
unions  to  the  front  trenches  "some- 
where in  France." 

Unfortunately,  that  cannot  be  done, 
for  mechanics  and  laborers  will  be 
very  much  needed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  next  year.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  build  up  and  strengthen  their 
unions,  councils,  and  international  as- 
sociations, and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  they  and  their  families  are  to 
live  and  render  valuable  service  to 
state  and  nation,  that  their  wages  be 
raised.  They  cannot  work  and  live  on 
the  wages  which  they  have  been  and 
are  receiving;  they  cannot  do  manual 
labor  without  bread  and  butter,  vege- 
tables and  a  little  meat. 

Prices  of  foodstuffs  are  climbing  up 
every  day  and  every  week  to  unheard 
of  figures  even  in  the  days  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska  gold  stampedes. 
The  only  things  that  stand  still  are 
salaries  and  wages.  Once  in  a  while 
thev  move  along  on  crutches  behind 
the  food  storm,  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  organized  workers.  The 
great  majority  of  bread  winners  and 
unorganized  workers  are  still  held 
down  to  the  old  pay,  and  it  is  really 
a  wonder  how  they  and  their  families 
exist  because  it  is  a  fact  that  men 
with  families  who  now  receive  double 
the  amount  of  pay  to  what  they  did  in 
1905  are  getting  less  and  less,  in  pro- 
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Yet,  one  can  hear  men  and  women, 
sleek  and  well-fed,  discussing  eagerly 
in  loud  tones  the  "horrible  idea  of 
laborers  getting  $3  a  day,"  and  that 
"these  horrid  unions  will  never  stop 
raising  wages."  Too  bad,  indeed,  for 
the  "lady"  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in 
her  mouth,  and  who  looks  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  working  girl,  but  good 
for  the  labor  union  and  its  members. 
Thev  can  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  union  and 
the  Councils  and  Central  Bodies,  the 
toilers  would  be  working  for  worse 
than  starvation  wages. 

A  comparison  of  the  wages  paid 
labor  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  Sai»  Fran- 
cisco proves  the  statement.  It  also 
furnishes  evidence  that  cheap  labor 
is  the  most  unprofitable  labor  both 
for  the  employer  and  the  employe, 
the  merchant  and  the  shopkeeper.  It 
may  be  all  right  for  the  exploiters, 
speculators  and  gougers.  Workers 
who  cannot  see  the  value  of  an  or- 
-  ganization  for  their  own  protection 
may  be  pitied;  but  they  cannot  be 
hel£ed,  because  they  have  not  sense 
enough  to  help  themselves. 

In  these  upset,  sentimental  days,  the 
unions  should  put  forth  their  greatest 
organizing  endeavors  of  education,  and 
it  behooves  them  particularly  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  every  move  which  is  being 
made  to  undermine  their  central  body 
and  federation.  They  must  stay  with 
their  basic  principles,  objects  and  pur- 
poses or  else  they  will  find  a  hard  row 
to  hoe,  after  the  world's  war  is  over, 
and  when  the  great  international  read- 
justment comes,  and  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  with  a  most  pressing  force 
— ^what  of  tomorrow? — Organized  La- 
bor. 


The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  has 
several  "tramp  traps"  in  the  shape  of 
freight  cars  which  are  left  in  condi- 
tion to  invite  the  tramps,  and  after  a 
number  of  them  have  boarded  it  the 
doors  are  mysteriously  closed  and  they 
are  prisoners. 


Spain  has  government  control  over 
mine  organization. 


HOW  LABOR  CONTRIBUTES  TO 
THE  COMMON  GOOD. 

What  should  be  our  relationship  to 
the  other  fellow? 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
social  question.  There  was  a  time 
when  some  men — ^the  so-called  privi- 
leged classes — believed  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  created  for  their  special 
benefit.  All  others  were  made  simply 
to  serve  them>  to  make  life  soft  and 
easy. 

But  even  most  of  these  have  seen  a 
great  light.  They  discovered  that  the 
"clods"  were  capable  of  better  things, 
so  they  began  to  "help"  them  on  to 
the  higher  things  of  life.  Amazing 
was  the  degree  to  which  "the  man 
with  the  hoe"  could  attain,  when  he 
was  given  half  a  chance  That  he 
could  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of 
those  who  formerly  regarded  them- 
selves as  of  superior  clay,  of  "bluer" 
blood,  of  finer  grain,  was  a  discovery 
which  came  as  a  great  surprise. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  most  of 
the  "helpers"  they  welcomed  the  reve- 
lation that  the  common  people  were 
made  of  the  same  material  that  they 
were — that  their  ideals  of  life,  their 
heart-hungers,  their  sorrows  and  their 
griefs,  their  loves  and  their  joys,  were 
very  much  like  their  own.  All  the  more 
willing  were  they  to  give  their  lives  in 
service  in  behalf  of  their  more  unfor- 
tunately situated  neighbors. 

But  now  we're  ready  for  another 
step  in  advance.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to 
help  the  man  who  was  so  ready  to 
help  himself,  or  even  the  chap  who 
didn't.  It  was  a  Christ-lik6  thing  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  those  who  were 
heavy  laden.  There  will  always  be 
such  in  the  world.  Misfortune  and  ac- 
cident, the  lack  of  opportunity  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disability  or  illness, 
and  a  good  many  other  things,  will 
always  leave  in  our  midst  those  who 
should  be  given  a  helping  hand. 

However,  the  normal  man,  be  he 
rich  or  poor,  educated  through  books 
or  through  experience,  be  he  black  or 
white,  yellow  or  red,  no  matter  what 
his  circumstances — so  long  as  he's  a 
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man  who  is  doing  a  man's  job  in  the 
world,  is  "helping"  the  other  fellow  in 
a  way  which  is  rarely  appreciated.  The 
poorest  man  in  the  world,  who  is  doing 
his  best,  is  rendering  a  real  service  to 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  He  is 
making  a  contrbution  to  the  word's 
work  which  mere  wages  do  not  repay. 

Even  the  despised  immigrant  who 
doesn't  understand  a  word  of  English, 
but  who  is  contributing  his  share  to 
the  common  gQpd  by  shovelling  dirt  in 
a  construction  camp,  is  making  a  debtor 
of  the  man  who  will  later  ride  over 
that  railroad  track  in  his  comfortable 
Pullman,  made  smooth-running  be- 
cause that  Italian  made  a  good  job  of 
his  shoveling-  But  everywhere  in 
human  life,  in  the  lowliest  places,  in 
shop  and  factory,  on  the  street  and  on 
the  road,  everywhere — men  and  women 
and  even  little  children  are  bringing 
their  contributions  to  the  great  treas- 
ure-house to  which  we  all  come  and 
freely  draw — some  more,  some  less; 
but  he  who  draws  most,  becoming  the 
greatest  debtor  to  all  mankind. 

Therefore,  let's  talk  less  about 
"helping,"  about  "service,"  and  let's 
think  more  about  "exchange"  —  for 
that's  what  it  is — ^the  exchange  of  the 
service  that  each  renders  for  the  , 
other. — Rev.  Charles  Stelzle. 


WHY  IS  THE  WORLD  POOR? 


New  Disguise. 

"I  was  preparing  to  shave  a  chap  the 
other  afternoon,"  said  a  head  barber. 
"I  had  trimmed  his  hair,  and  from  such 
talk  as  I  had  had  with  him  I  judged 
h;m  to  be  an  easy-going,  unexcitable 
fort  of  fellow.  But  suddenly  his  man- 
ner changed.  Out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye  he  had  seen  a  man  enter  who3e 
appearance  upset  him. 

"  'Hurry,  George  I' "  he  muttered  to 
me.  "  'Lather  to  the  eyes  —  quick, 
quick !  Here  comes  my  tailor  I' " — ^Tit- 
Bits. 


Observer — I  noticed  you  got  up  and 
gave  that  lady  your  seat  in  the  street- 
car the  other  day. 

Observed — Since  childhood  I  have 
respected  a  woman  with  a  strap  in  her 
hand. — Punch  Bowl. 


It  Is  Not  the  Lack  of  Land,  Whidi  Is 
Natural  Wealth,  That  Makes  for  the 
World's  Poverty. 

The  first  impression  gained  by  the 
student  of  eijonomics  when  he  learns 
the  amount  of  actual  existing  wealth, 
is  the  great  poverty  of  the  world.  Man 
has  been  on  the  earth  producing 
wealth  and  using  tools -of  production 
for  that  purpose  for  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand generations  or  more. 

In  recent  times  the  capacity  to  cre- 
ate wealth  by  th^  worker  using  mod- 
ern appliances  and  methods  has  been 
at  least  one  dollar  of  values  for  every 
hour's  labor.  Yet  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  the  richest  country  of 
all,  is  only  about  $2,200  per  capita. 

There  is  then  as  a  permanent  ac- 
cumulation after  a  thousand  genera- 
tions of  production,  an  amount  of 
wealth  equivalent  to  what  could  be 
produced  in  two  thousand  hours.  Cer- " 
tainly  not  a  large  saving  when  a  gen- 
eration only  accumulates  the  result  of 
two  thousand  hours  of  labor.  Of  course 
the  readers  will  not  dream  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  $2,200  has  been  accu-. 
mulated  by  the  workers.  His  own 
experience  teaches  him  better.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  at  this  time 
how  this  wealth  is  distributed.  What 
I  now  want  to  show  is  that  the  present 
methods  of  production  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  the  way  of  accumu- 
lating permanent  wealth,  that  is,  of 
making  the  world  rich. 

Something  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  dwelt  in  England  an  economist 
named  Malthus,  who  claimed  that  the 
bitter  poverty  then  existing  in  that 
country  was  caused  by  over-popula- 
tion, by  the  demands  of  population  on 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil.  This 
meant  that  the  earth  was  overcrowded, 
that  it  could  not  produce  enough  food 
for  everybody,  and  the  methods  of  re- 
ducing that  population  were  war,  fam- 
ine and  pestilence.  These  hideous 
words  describing  such  terrible  necessi- 
ties were  according  to  him  rsally 
blessings  in  di^is^^^^^^Jgg^  did 
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not  prolong  the  agony.  For  instance, 
a  bullet  can  end  a  life  in  a  moment, 
disease  can  do  it  in  a  month,  a  famine 
can  do  it  in  a  year.  All -of  which  are 
more  speedy  and  therefore  less  painful 
than  the  slow  starvation  that  would 
come  with  the  overcrowding  of  a 
country. 

This  dgctrine  did  not  last  long.  In- 
stead of  the  people  of  England  dimin- 
ishing in  number,  they  kept  on  in- 
creasing, so  that  now  there  are  more 
than  three^  times  the  number  of  people 
in  England  compared  with  the  time  of 
Malthus,  and  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
get  food  now  than  it  was  then,  and 
notwithstanding  this  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  population  a  great  part  of 
the  land  in  England  is  still  given  to 
parks  and  the  growing  of  glasses,  and 
has  not  even  to  this  day  been  used  for 
raising  food  for  man.  Nor  have  the 
scientific  methods  of  agriculture  been 
carried  as  far  in  that  country  as  in 
Germany. 

The  recent  U-boat  scare  in  England 
and  the  necessity  for  growing  their 
own  food  has  aroused  that  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  three  million  acres 
additional  have  been  put  under  culti- 
vation. What  this  means  can  better 
be  understood  by  reducing  this  to  ac- 
tual figures.  If  this  additional  land 
were  put  into  potatoes  and  a  full  crop 
derived  it  woujd  furnish  one-third  of 
the  food  that  England  needs. 

And  all  this  happened  after  it  was 
supposed  that  the  full  productive  power 
of  that  tight  little  Island  was  reached. 
But  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  elabo- 
rate further  on  this  line — one  thing  is 
certain.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  land,  that 
is,  natural  wealth,  that  makes  the 
world  poor. — ^James  Brandon. 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  women 
employed  in  the  German  metal  trades 
work  ten  hours  or  more  a  day. 


In  shipbuilding  practice  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  heating  rivets  with 
gas  or  oil,  but  the  gas-heated  rivets 
stay  heated  longer  than  those  heated 
with  oil. 


SEEDS.' 

This  day  is  a  day  of  sowing  of  seed 
for  you.  Every  day  is.  So  is  every 
hour — every  moment.  Every  success- 
ful man  or  woman  is  a  harvest.  By 
seeing  the  harvest  you  know  the  name 
of  the  seed  that  was  sowed. 

The  harvest  depends  largely  upon 
the  quality  of  seed  sown. 

When  you  give  the  best  that  is  in 
you  to  the  work  at  hand  you  sow  one 
kind  of  seed.  When  you  slight  or 
neglect  your  work  you  sow  another 
grade  of  seed.  And  the  truest  fact  in 
all  t^is  world  is,  that — 

The  harvest  always  reveals  the  kind 
of  seed  sown. 

As  you  think  so  will  you  work. 
Every  effort  is  a  seed  of  some  sort  or 
other.  If  it  is  an  honest,  enthusiastic, 
full-hearted  effort,  its  result  at  harvest 
time  will  be  great.  And  an  abundance 
of  these  kinds  of  seeds  means  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

In  the  sowing  of  seeds,  it  is  most 
important  to  sow  them  in  the  most 
fertile  ground. 

You  will  gain  the  most  out  of  life 
by  expending  your  energies  and  talents 
where  they  will  count  for  the  largest 
results.  Work  where  your  interest  is 
greatest,  and  where  your  heart  throbs 
warmest.  And  as  you  sow  your  seeds 
of  smiles  and  cheer  and  service  keep 
constantly  in  mind  that — 

The  more  seed  you  sow,  the  greater 
will  be  your  harvest.  —  George  Mat- 
thew Adams. 


"Some  un  sick  at  yo'  house.  Mis* 
Carter?"  inquired  Lila.  "Ah  seed  de 
dactah's  kyar  eroun'  dar  yestiddy.'' 

"It  was  for  my  brother,  Lila." 

"Sho!  What's  he  done  got  de  mat- 
ter of  m?" 

"Nobody  seems  to  know  what  the 
disease  is.  He  can  eat  and  sleep  as 
well  as  ever,  he  stays  out  all  day  long 
on  the  veranda  in  the  sun,  and  seems 
as  well  as  any  one ;  but  he  can't  do  any 
work  at  all." 

"Law,  Mis'  Carter,  dat  ain't  no  dis- 
ease what  you  brothe'  got!  Dat's  a 
gifM"_«Everybody's."  >  j 
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UNITED  STATES  COURT  RULES  PICKETING  IS  LEGAL. 


Picketing  by  organized  labor  during 
strikes  is  legal,  according  to  an  opinion 
handed  down  just  before  the  recent 
holidays  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago,  which 
opinion  was  signed  by  its  three  judges, 
Mack,  Alschuler  and  Evans.  Those 
parts  of  the  opinion  of  most  interest  to 
organized  labor  are  quoted  here: 

"The  right  to  strike  to  seciire  higher 
wages  and  improved  conditions  of  la- 
bor is  too  firmly  established  to  necessi- 
tate further  elucidation. 

"In  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  purpose 
to  secure  a  raise  in  wages,  picketing 
may  be  employed,  as  this  court  has 
held,  to  ascertain  whom  the  late  em- 
ployer has  persuaded  or  attempted  to 
persuade  to  accept  employment  and 
persuasion  may  be  used  to  induce  them 
to  refuse  or  quit  the  employment. 

"Undoubtedly  picketin^^  and  persua- 
sion would  interfere  with  plaintiff's 
conduct  of  its  business  in  that  it  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  it  to  retain 
old  employes  and  to  hire  and  keep  new 
ones.  Indeed  the  very  act  of  striking 
often  seriously  interferes  with  that  free 
and  unrestrained  control  and  operation 
of  the  employer's  business  which  the 
plaintiff  here  alleges  as  an  object  of  the 
conspiracy  charged ;  but  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfulness  of  the  strike  is  not  to 
be  tested  by  such  incidental  effect  of  it. 

"The  laborer  may  be  strictly  within 
his  rights,  although  he  obstructs  the 
free  and  unrestrained  control  and  oper- 
ation of  the  employer's  business.  The 
right  to  strike  must  carry  with  it  by 
implication  the  right  to  interfere  with 
the  employer's  business  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. But  whether  the  interference 
with  the  business  is  lawful  or  unlawful 
depends  upon  the  facts  in  each  case. 

"Methods  may  be  considered  lawful 
even  though  the  employer's  business  is 
interfered  with  because  such  methods 
are  incidental  to  the  right  of  an  em- 
ploye, which  right  should  be  and  is 
recognized  as  equal  to  the  right  of  the 
employer. 

"In  so  far  as  the  decree  (of  the  lower 
court)  restrains  all  picketing  and  all 
persuasion   and   all   interference   with 


the  plaintiff's  free  and  unrestrained 
control  of  its  plant  and  the  operation 
of  its  business,  it  transcends  the  limit 
of  proper  restraint,  and  should  be  mod- 
ified so  as  to  eliminate  therefrom  any 
restraint  of  defendants  from  doing  law- 
ful acts  as  indicated  herein. 

"The  decree  of  the  district  court  is 
reversed  with  direction  to  modify 
same,  and  tb  enter  a  decree,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  herein  expressed." 

The  decision  reverses  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  at 
East  St.  Louis,  111.  The  test  case  was 
brought  in  the  suit  between  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  and  the  Tri-City 
Central  Trades  Council  of  East  St. 
Louis  and  a  number  of  its  officers  and 
members  of  labor  unions.  The  lower 
court  enjoined  the  Trades  Council 
from  picketing  the  plant  of  the  Steel 
Foundries  Company,  which  injunction 
the  higher  court  holds  was  too  drastic 
in  its  action. 


WE  NEVER  FORGET. 

My  advice  to  workingmen  is  this :  If 
you  want  power  in  this  country;  if 
you  want  to  make  yourselves  felt;  if 
you  do  not  want  your  children  to  wait 
long  years  before  they  have  the  bread 
on  the  table  they  ought  to  have,  the 
opportunities  in  life  they  ought  to 
have;  if  you  don't  want  to  wait  your- 
selves, write  your  banner  so  that  every 
political  trimmer  can  read  it,  "We 
never  forget."  If  you  launch  the  arrow 
of  sarcasm  at  labor,  we  never  forget; 
if  there  is  a  division  in  Congress,  and 
you  throw  your  vote  in  the  wrong 
scale,  we  never  forget.  You  may  go 
down  on  your  knees  and  say,  "I  am 
sorry  I  did  the  act,"  and  we  will  say, 
"It  will  avail  you  in  heaven,  but  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  never!"  —  Wendell 
Phillips. 


An  electricallv  ignited  pipe  which 
lights  the  tobacco  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  instead  of  at  the  top,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  collection  of  moisture  in  the 
stem,  is  the  newest  in  smokers'  inven- 
tions. 
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THE  GIST  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

From  The  Public. 


The  terms  "free  access  to  land,"  and 
**access  to  natural  resources/*  as  used 
by  Singletaxers,  appear  to  cause  con- 
fusion in  some  minds.  One  corre- 
spondent says,  "You  surely  do  not. 
mean  it  literally,  because  free  access 
would  mean  that  any  person  had  the 
right  to  go  upon  any  land  at  any  time, 
recognizing  no  prior  title,  lease  or  oc- 
cupancy to  the  resources  of  nature." 
Another  insists  that  labor  and  capital 
now  have  free  access  to  land.  Any  land 
owner  is  glad  to  welcome  them  to  the 
use  of  his  land. 

By  free  access  to  land  the  Singlc- 
taxer  means  that  labor  and  capital  may 
use  land  without  paying  a  private  own- 
er for  doing  so.  That  is  to  say,  since 
all  the  land  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
each  individual  has  the  same  right  as 
every  other  to  use  it.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  grants  to  an  indi- 
vidual the  exclusive  right  to  use  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  land  it  can  do  so  equit- 
ably only  on  the  condition  that  the  in- 
dividual so  favored  shall  pay  to  the 
Government — which  represents  all  the 
people — the  annual  value  that  attaches 
to  the  land  because  of  the  service  of  the 
Government  and  the  presence  of  the 
people.  If  each  holder  of  land  were  re- 
quired to  pay  this  annual  value,  no  one 
would  hold  land  idle  for  purposes  of 
speculation.  And  the  land  now  held 
by  speculators  would  be  abandoned  to 
the  Government,  or  to  people  willing 
to  pay  its  annual  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Each  individual  citizen  is  clothed 
with  the  duty  of  paying  his  share  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  Government 
that  serves  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  a  pro  rata  right  in  the  annual  value 
of  the  land.  Under  present  conditions 
we  permit  the  landholder  to  retain  for 
his  private  use  the  value  conferred 
upon  the  land  by  society,  and  levy 
upon  the  property  of  all  citizens  for 
revenue  to  support  the  Government. 
Under  the  Singletax  regime  we  would 
remit  all  taxes  upon  industry  and  levy 
upon  land  values  alone.  Consequently, 


the  citizen  would  pay  no  tax  at  all,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now 
used  i  but  on  such  land  as  he  used  he 
would  pay  its  annual  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  he  held  the  title,  or  to  the 
landholder,  if  he  rented;  and  that  land- 
holder would  pay  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment. At  present  the  citizen  supports 
the  Government  and  the  landlord,  too, 
and  the  land  lord  takes  more  than  the 
Government — National,  State,  and  lo- 
cal ;  but  under  the  Singletax  the  citizen 
would  support  the  Government  only. 
The  difference  between  Singletax 
conditions  and  present  conditions  lies 
in  the  fact  that  under  the  former  the 
producer,  whether  laborer  or  capitalist, 
would  retain  all  that  he  produced,  save 
what  was  necessary  to  support  the 
Government,  and  that  he  would  pay  to 
the  Government  in  proportion  to  the 
service  received  from  the  Government. 
Whereas,  under  presei^t  conditions  he 
must  support  the  Government,  and 
also  all  those  who  live  upon  their  land 
holdings.  Under  the  conditions  pro- 
posed the  producer  would  occupy  the 
most  productive  land  to  be  had,  in 
stead  of-going,  as  at  present,  past  the 
good  land  held  for  speculative  pur- 
poses to  the  inferior  land.  Not  only 
would  the  land  seeker  be  spared  the 
discouragement  of  passing  over  the 
rich  lands  near  the  railroad  stations  .to 
those  lying  at  a  distance,  but  labor  and 
capital  in  cities  would  occupy  the  valu- 
able vacant  lots  near  the  business  cen- 
ters, instead  of  going  past  these  to  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  city.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  mineral  and  tim- 
ber lands.  Free  access  to  land  means 
that  no  one  would  pay  to  another  for 
the  use  of  bare  land  more  than  that 
other  paid  to  the  Government  for  his 
exclusive  possession.  S.  C. 


The  wastage  from  the  average 
American  family  table  of  persons  en- 
joying a  salary  of  $100  monthly  up- 
ward would  provide  sustenance  for  a 
French  or  Belgian  family  of  the  same 
number  of  persons,  according  to  sta- 
tistics. 
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THE  HOPE  OF  LABOR. 


Organized  labor  stands  for  social 
justice,  for  fair  wages,  reasonable 
hours  of  labor  and  decent  working  con- 
ditions ;  it  hopes  to  see  the  dawning  of 
the  day  when  those  who  do  the  world's 
drudgery  will  get  something  more  for 
it  than  a  miserable  existence  and  the  as- 
surance that  all  labor  is  honorable  and 
that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to 
toil ;  it  indulges  the  hope  that  it  will  not 
always  be  necessary  for  human  beings, 
willing  to  earn  their  bread  through 
honest  toil,  to  trudge  in  idleness 
through  the  streets  of  our  great  cities, 
cold,  hungry  and  miserable,  like  vaga- 
bond dogs ;  it  believes  that  things 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  those  who  bring  into  being  the 
world's  necessities,  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, to  live,  in  a  world  of  abundance,  in 
frugal  comfort.  And  in  striving  to 
bring  about  these  things  it  invites  the 
active  co-operation  of  every  justice- 
loving  man  and  woman.  But  it  in- 
dulges in  no  irridescent  dreams  as  to 
the  Nation  or  the  state  or  the  munici- 
pality or  benevolently  inclined  individ- 
uals or  groups  of  individuals  bringing 
such  changes  to  the  workers  gratis. 

The  labor  movement  fully  realizes 
that  the  lot  of  the  worker,  both  present 
and  future,  rests  in  his  own  hands  and 
that  he  must  work  out  his  destiny  him- 
self, and  very  largely  without  outside 
aid.  It  also  appreciates  that  the  task 
before  him  is  a  colossal  one  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  are  numerous 
and  trying,  but  the  organized  labor 
movement  has  not,  because  of  these 
facts,  been  so  disheartened  as  to  desire 
to  surrender  to  governmental  authority 
the  right  to  ftx  the  conditions  under 
which  men  will  labor,  or  to  exercise 
stringent  regulations  over  their  manner 
of  life.  The  worker  knows  that  when 
he  surrenders  one  right  to  the  State  he 
will  be  called  upon  thereafter  to  give  up 
others,  and  it  is  his  love  of  liberty,  inde- 
pendence and  justice  that  leads  the  in- 


telligent worker  to  insist  that  he  be 
given  the  very  largest  degree  of  inde- 
pendence of  action  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  faddists  who  are  at  the  present 
time  advocating  all  sorts  of  compulsion 
for  the  workers,  such  as  compulsory 
arbitration,  compulsory  sickness  insur- 
ance, compulsory  military  training,  etc., 
as  a  general  rule  know  that  they  are 
not  to  be  caught  up  in  the  clutches  of 
the  laws  they  so  vigorously  advocate. 
It  is  easy  to  stand  off  to  one  side  and 
see  the  other  fellow  suffer  without  feel- 
ing any  of  his  pain.  The  fatigue  of  the 
man  with  his  back  bent  over  a  wall  lav- 
ing brick  has  no  effect  on  the  fellow 
who  is  standing  in  the  shade  looking 
on.  So  with  the  advocates  of  compul- 
sion, they  are  not  to  feel  the  lash  of 
compulsion,  and  can,  therefore,  serene- 
ly view  its  approach,  but  the  man  upon 
whose  back  the  blows  will  fall  regards 
it  seriously. 

Whether  those  who  advocate  all 
sorts  of  legislation  for  the  workers, 
without  their  approval,  appreciate  it  or 
not,  the  toilers  are  capable  of  determin- 
ing for  themselves  just  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  resent  being  treated  upon 
any  other  basis.  There  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  is  at  present,  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  outside  interference.  The  labor 
movement  has  no  copyright  on  labor 
legislation,  and  can,  therefore,  only 
protest  against  it,  but  the  protest  must 
b€  made  effective. 

The  organized  workers  must  fight  to 
maintain  their  liberty  of  action  or  they 
will  surely  forfeit  it,  slowly  at  first,  but 
more  rapidly  after  the  movement  is 
once  under  way.  "Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty,"  was  not  said  in 
jest,  and  if  labor's  hopes  are  to  be  real- 
ized then  vigilance  must  be  prstcticed. — 
San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion. 


Every  policeman  in  Berkeley,  Cal., 
now  has  an  automobile. 
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THE  MENACE. 

(By  Scott  Nearing.) 


The  financial  and  business  papers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  alarmed 
over  a  new  menace — the  most  serious 
one  that  has  confronted  the  American 
business  world  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Business  men  everywhere  are 
profoundly  concerned  over  the  prospect 
of  a  big  increase  in  wages. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  labor  supply 
have  failed.  Immigration  has  practi- 
cally ceased.  The  birth  rate  is  being 
cut  in  all  of  the  belligerent  countries. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  far  greater  de- 
mand for  labor,  a  demand  that  will  be- 
come particularly  acute  at  harvest  time. 
Unemployment,  which  in  a  "normal** 
year  might  have  gone  to  15  or  even  20 
per  cent  did  not  get  much  above  7  or  8 
per  cent  last  winter.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  probably  well  below  5  per 
cent.  The  general  labor  shortage  with 
its  intensest  pressure  during  the  harvest 
season  can  not  but  result  in  an  increase 
in  wages  such  as  mep  have  not  known 
in  modem  times.  If  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  permitted  to  operate  in 
this  case  as  it  has  operated  during  the 
past  few  months  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
pork,  shoes  and  steel,  wages  might  dou- 
ble in  a  month. 

Once  wages  are  raised  they  are  re- 
duced with  difficulty.  Workers  become 
accustomed  to  a  high  return  and  resent 
any  cut  in  the  wage  scale.  Hence  the 
seriousness  of  a  situation  that  promises 
widespread  wage  advances. 

During  the  past  40  years  the  bulk  of 
American  wage-earners  have  worked 
for  a  wage  that  represented  bare  sub- 
sistence or  less.  Therefore,  millions  of 
them  lived  in  poverty.  The  present  sit- 
uation promises  a  living  wage  and 
more  for  even  the  humblest  worker. 

"There's  many  a  slip,"  however,  and 
it  now  looks  as  though  business  would 
find  a  way.  From  all  sides  come  pro- 
posals that  the  prisoners  of  war,  taken 
by  the  allies  in  battle,  are  to  be  brought 


to  the  United  States  and  set  to  work. 
In  this  way  the  threatened  labor  short- 
age with  its  inevitable  wage  increase 
may  be  forestalled. 

Incidentally,  the  increased  cost  of 
living  alone,  since  1912,  would  justify 
a  wage  increase  of  from  50  to  80  per 
cent.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
farmers  who  were  glad  to  get  a  dollar 
for  wheat  a  few  years  since  are  now  in- 
different to  three  dollars,  while  other 
business  men  have  doubled,  trebled  or 
.quadrupled  their  profits  since  the  war 
began.  The  huge  fortunes  that  liave 
been  made  in  the  handling  of  food,  and 
the  other  necessaries  of  life  are  "all  in 
a  day's  work."  They  cause  little  com- 
ment and  almost  no  excitement.  It  is 
taken  for  granted,  in  business  circles, 
that  profits  should  increase  many  fold 
in  this  crisis,  but  the  possibility  that  the 
wage-earners  who  received  30  cents  an 
hour  in  1912  are  to  get  60  cents  in  1917 
or  that  the  five-dollar  a  day  minimum 
of  1914  will  become  a  ten-dollar  a  day 
minimum  in  1918  is  too  terrifying  to 
contemplate.  "Such  a  situation  con- 
tains alarming  elements  that  cry  aloud  ^ 
for  redress"  and  they  may  be  redressed 
in  the  future  by  the  importation  of  in- 
voluntary (slave)  labor  from  war- torn 
Europe. 

The  suggestion  that  European  pris- 
oners of  war  be  imported  to  work  for 
American  employers  is  welcomed  in 
many  business  circles.  It  is  promising. 
Thus  the  danger  (of  high  wages)  may 
be  met.  Thus  the  plague  of  wage  in- 
creases all  along  the  line  may  be  stayed, 
and  the  (business)  interests  of  Amer- 
ica may  be  protected  and  safeguarded 
against  the  menace  of  high  wages. 


Proprietors  of  mills  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  spending  $1,000,000  a  year  in 
the  improvement  of  living  and  work- 
ing conditions.  South  Carolina  now 
has  a  well-enforced  child-labor  law. 
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TRY  TO  FORGET  THE  PAST. 


There  is  a  bit  of  advice  given  not 
long  ago  by  a  prominent  business  man. 
He  was  talking  about  a  city  but  what 
he  said  is  applicable  to  the  individual. 
This  is  his  advice:  "However  great 
has  been  your  past  prove  by  your  work 
in  the  future  that  you  are  worthy  of 
that  past  by  being  too  busy  even  to 
think  of  it." 

Cities  like  men  have  a  way  of  being 
so  proud  of  their  pasts  that  they  forget 
all  about  the  present.  Men  sometimes 
become  so  obsessed  with  the  import- 
ance of  past  achievements  that  they 
forget  their  duty  to  the  present.  They 
are  like  the  man  who  had  been  an  offi- 
cer in  a  Civil  War  regiment  of  no  par- 
ticular distinction.  He  was  so  inflated 
by  the  importance  of  his  relation  to  the 
regiment  and  the  fact  that  the  regiment 
had  been  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
wars  that  he  forgot  all  about  his  duties 
to  the  present  which  consisted  in  pro- 
viding for  his  wife  and  children.  More 
than  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  still  living  in  the  glories  of 
the  few  battles  in  which  his  organiza- 
tion had  participated  and  in  which  he 
had  a  part  as  an  officer.  But  aside  from 
that  fact  alone,  there  wasn't  a  single 
thing  to  which  he  could  point  with  the 
least  scintilla  of  pride. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  like  that — 
people  who  try  to  trade  on  their  pasts, 
or  that  of  their  ancestors.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  persist  in  making 
themselves  ridiculous  by  basing  their 
claims  to  recognition  upon  the  per- 
formances of  their  relatives  both  re- 
mote and  of  nearer  kinship. 

It  may  be  that  an  excellent  past  may 
be  as  much  of  a  curse  to  man  or  wo- 
man as  a  bad  past  may  be.  Anythfng 
that  tends  to  make  a  drone  of  one  is 
to  be  regretted  because  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  future  of  that  person.  The 
young  man  who  thinks  he  can  go 
through  the  world  on  his  colelge  rec- 
ord is  likely  to  come  face  to  face  with 
disappointment  the  moment  he  makes 
the  attempt.  The  youth  who  thinks  his 
father's  reputation  can  carry  him  along 
is  only  fooling  himself  and  disgusting 
the  sensible  part  of  the  public. 


There  never  has  been  but  one  basis 
upon  which  one  could  work  out  his 
destiny  and  that  is  personal  merit.  Wc 
must  be  worthy  ourselves.  -We  must 
compel  success,  because  we  can  do 
things  worthy  of  success.  We  must 
make  circumstances  yield  its  best  to  us 
because  we  have  the  ability  to  win. 
The  world  has  admiration  for  that  sort 
of  person,  and  it  will  show  its  recogni- 
tion sooner  or  later. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  achieve 
even  though  one  be  handicapped  by  the 
record  of  success  made  by  others  in  the 
family  line  before  him.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible for  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
made  regrettable  mistakes  in  the  past 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  to  start  all 
over  again  with  a  chance  of  making  the 
future  honorable  and  commendable. 
Small  souls  may  remember  the  past, 
but  the  big  ones  won't.  Just  keep  at 
your  task  and  forget  there  ever  was  or 
has  been  a  past.  The  present  is  yours 
and  the  future  may  be  if  you  work  hard 
enough  for  it. — Katherine  Kip. 


Result  of  Diplomacy. 
Ten-year-old  James  takes  his  father 
as  a  delightful  joke,  and  does  not  al- 
ways mind  him  promptly.  One  day 
his  mother  listened  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  '*Jsimes/'  said  the  father's 
voice,  "do  what  I  tell  you  I"  The  boy 
looked  up  and  grinned.  His  mother 
smiled  and  awaited  the  outcome. 
"Jim,"  said  the  father,  solemnly,  "you 
do  what  I^  told  you,  or" — he  lowered 
his  voice — "I'll  sic  your  mother  on  to 
you  I"  As  Mrs.  Harrod  put  her  apron 
over  her  head  to  stifle  her  mirth,  she 
had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  Jim  junior 
flying  to  do  what  his  father  had  or- 
dered.— Christian  Register. 


The  French  government  has  estab- 
lished at  Cellaro  a  complete  agricul- 
tural school,  where  wounded  soldiers 
are  taught  to  become  up-to-date  farm- 
ers in  spite  oiF  their  disabilities. 


Women  farmers  and  laborers  in  the 
United  States  number  1,500,000. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  tlie 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspond 
dence  columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceeding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Kom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  everr 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributers 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be^  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Articlei  of  Jewelry  on  Oatdde  Back  Cover 

SoM  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  CSiarm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  ffold,  65c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St, 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

I  suppose  a  few  words  for  our  boys 
in  Jersey  City  and  vicinity  would  not 
be  amiss,  for  they  are  surely  a  hard- 
working lot  for  our  Organization. 
They  held  a  big  Union  and  mass  meet- 
ing in  Keith's  Theatre,  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  April  29th. 
Lodges  of  Engineers,  Firemen,  Con- 
ductors and  Trainmen  joined  hands 
with  us  in  this  great  move  to  get  the 
Railroad  Workers  to  unite  in  one  of 
the  best  and  strongest  Railroad  Organ- 
izations that  this  or  any  other  country 
ever  had.  Let  us  say  at  this  time  that 
the  fact  of  the  members  of  the  Big 
Four  Organizations  coming  out  and  tell- 
ing the  workers  to  get  into  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  is 
a  sure  sign  that  they  are  the  ones  to 
know  that  our  Organization  is  the 
proper  form.  They  are  also  working 
hard  to  convince  the  non-union  workers 
oil  the  railroads  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  Railroad  Workers  will 
have  to  become  members  or  find  some 
other  method  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
so  wake  up  and  get  your  old  cog  wheels 
in  motion  and  become  a  member  of  the 


big  army  that  is  fast  joining  the  Rail- 
road Workers. 

It  would  have  made  any  member  of 
this  Organization  happy  to  see  the  big 
crowd  at  both  meetings.  About  400 
men  attended  the  afternoon  meeting 
and  at  least  600  hard-working  Rail- 
road Workers  were  present  in  the  even- 
ing, cheering  and  encouraging  the 
speakers  from  all  the  different  Organi- 
zations. 

They  told  us  how  the  railroad  com- 
panies fooled  the  unorganized  workers 
with  the  fake  increases,  so  I  will  try  and 
tell  you  as  near  as  I  can  what  one  of  the 
speakers  said  who  has  been  on  the  steel 
road  of  hard  work  for  30  years :  "Now 
fellow  workers  this  meeting  was  called 
by  the  members  of  the  Four  Brother- 
hoods and  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  teaching  your  unorganized  workers 
to  become  Union  men,  because  if  you 
do  not,  your  men  will  never  get  any- 
thing or  get  anywhere.  About  20 
years  ago  I  started  as  a  Brakeman  and 
received  a  daily  wage  of  $1.60  per  day 
of  12  hours.  The  Engineers  got  a  few 
cents  more,  or  about  $2.25  per  day  of 
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12  hours,  and  today  we  have  the  8-hour 
day  with  a  fair  day's  pay,  but  not 
enough  for  the  work  that  we  do,  but  if 
we  do  not  organize  we  will  still  be  get- 
ting the  small  wage  that  I  have  advised 
you  of,  so  if  you  workers  ever  expect  to 
secure  a  fair  day's  wage,  why  you  will 
have  to  go  into  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers,  as  we  who 
have  been  organized  for  years  see  and 
know  that  this  Organization  of  all  in 
one,  or  as  near  one  as  possible,  is  the 
right  form;  also,  if  you  non-union 
workers  were  only  organized  into  this 
Federation  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
affiliated  with  us,  why  we  would  never 
have  to  go  to  Washington  or  Congress 
to  get  our  demands.  So  now  that  we 
are  willing  to  help  you  boys  to  help 
yourselves,  it  is  up  to  you  non-union 
men  to  get  busy  and  get  on  the  inside 
with  the  men  and  do  not  let  the  world 
know  that  you  are  a  non-union  men. 
Now,  for  example:  the  railroad  com- 
panies fool  the  so-called  loyal  employes 
whenever  the  organized  men  are  look- 
ing for  any  concessions  and  everybody 
knows  that  we  are  compelled  to  fight 
for  whatever  we  get.  The  petty  bosses 
are  sent  out  into  the  yards  and  into  the 
shops  asking  you  if  you  will  stand  by 
the  company  and  what  job  will  you  take, 
sign  your  name  and  we  will  take  care 
of  you  and  gfive  you  an  increase  in 
wages.  Well,  sure  enough,  they  do 
give  you  about  10  or  12  cents  a  day 
more  and  in  a  few  days  after  they  have 
given  you  men,  the  loyal  employes,  a 
small  bite  of  the  big  apple ;  they  then  go 
and  tell  the  same  petty  boss  or  Fore- 
man that  things  are  a  little  slack  now ; 
that  he  has  too  many  men  working  for 
him  and  that  he  had  better  lay  off  about 
a  dozen  or  so.  The  petty  boss  knows 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all  of 
the  men  he  has,  but  orders  are  orders 
when  they  come  from  the  master,  so 
out  goes  Bill  or  Tom,  and  he  lays  off  all 
the  poor  fellows  who  have  not  had  the 
brains  to  organize.  He  says  he  is  sorry 
but  the  master  has  given  the  orders. 


and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  poor  fel- 
low who  has  been  laid  off  is  walking 
the  streets  looking  for  a  job,  and  the 
same  master  comes  around  again  and 
says  Bill,  you  had  better  put  on  a  few 
rflore  men ;  things  are  picking  up  again. 
Bill  said :  I  will  send  for  the  man  I  laid 
off  a  few  days  ago.  Oh !  No!  Mr.  Bill, 
we  cannot  do  that.  (Jet  out  and  get 
some  other  fellow  so  that  we  can  give 
them  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  meaning  the 
rate  that  obtained  previous  to  the  in- 
crease referred  to,  and  just  as  soon  as 
Bill  will  get  them  broken  in  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  required,  things  will  sud- 
denly become  slack  again  and  Bill  will 
have  to  lay  off  another  dozen  or  so  and 
it  would  be  the  remainder  of  the  men 
who  would  receive  the  increase.  The 
same  method  of  procedure  will  again 
be  followed  and  in  the  end  Bill  will 
have  practically  the  same  amount  of 
men  that  he  had  before  the  increase 
was  given,  but  at  the  old  rate,  so  you 
can  see  fellow  workers  how  they  can 
give  an  increase  to  the  workers  and 
then  take  it  away  from  them  again.  It 
is  practically  a  fake  increase  and  a  po- 
lite way  of  throwing  you  on  the  street 
and  out  of  work,  but  fellows,  it  is  dif- 
ferent when  you  are  organized  and  sell 
your  labor — the  only  thing  you  own 
collectively,  for  just  as  sure  as  the  sun 
sets  in  the  West,  when  the  men  who  or- 
ganized lose  their  jobs,  or  pass  beyond 
this  world  of  slavery,  the  company  has 
to  put  a  new  man  on  the  pay  roll  with 
the  small  scale  of  wages  which  the  fel- 
low who  has  passed  along  received. 
There  are  no  two  or  three  different 
scales  of  wages  when  you  are  organ- 
ized. It  is  the  same  for  all  and  they 
cannot  give  any  fake  increases.  So 
boys,  get  busy  and  join  hands  with 
your  fellow  workers  and  get  a  Union 
card  in  your  pocket. 

At  this  meeting  here  tonight  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  see  quite  a  lot  of  the 
boys  wearing  Federation  buttons  and 
my  advice  to  them  is :  "Never  take  it  off 
your  coat  until  it  is  worn  out." 
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Now,  fellow  workers,  let  me  say  that 
any  man  around  Jersey  City  who  does 
not  become  a  part  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
should  risk  his  job  on  the  railroad  and 
let  the  man  take  it  who  is  working  to 
help  his  fellow  worker. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  men 
working  with  us  who  tremble  with  fear 
every  time  they  see  the  master  or  the 
boss.  If  you  do  your  work  you  never 
need  be  afraid  of  this  littfe  fellow,  be- 
cause the  boss  has  not  the  power  to  lay 
you  oflF.  All  that  he  is  required  to  do  is 
to  work  you  harder  in  order  that  he  can 
hold  his  job. 

Now  boys,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  in  all  the  years  you  have  run  the 
raih-oads — so  to  speak — ^you  have 
never  seen  the  owners  of  these  railroad 
companies — ^all  you  have  ever  seen  is 
the  small  boss.  We  never  even  see  the 
Board  of  Directors,  but  let  me  tell  you 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  if  you  fel- 
lows will  get  the  scales  out  of  your 
brains  and  become  organized,  because 
just  as  sure  as  the  sky  is  above  us  you 
are  going  to  see  those  men  that  you 
work  for  and  ask  them  to  give  us  a  fair 
wage  and  shorter  hour. 

Now,  fellow  members,  let  me  ask 
you  a  little  favor.  It  is  not  very  often 
I  ask  anything  of  you  as  you  know  I 
am  a  pretty  good  fellow  in  helping  you 
out,  so  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  come  out  to 
your  meetings  and  help  your  officers 
run  your  Lodge.  The  Lodge  belongs 
to  you  boys,  not  to  the  officers,  and  it  is 
surely  going  to  be  what  you  make  it. 
Always  have  an  application  blank  in 
one  of  your  pockets,  so*  when  you  meet 
a  fellow  worker  who  is  not  a  member, 
no  matter  what  railroad  he  works  for, 
get  busy  and  shoot  a  few  questions  at 
him  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he 
will  come  in.  Why,  last  month  I  sent 
in  the  application  of  a  fellow  worker 
whom  I  had  been  after  for  over  a  year. 
How  many  of  your  members  of  No.  99 
would  keep  after  a  non-union  man  for 
that  length  of  time.     Instead  of  per- 


sistently keeping  after  him  to  secure  his 
application,  you  will  go  around  the 
yard  saying  you  had  made  the  effort, 
but  that  he  would  not  join.  Do  not  be- 
come discouraged  when  a  man  refuses 
you,  but  keep  at  him  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  finally  land  him.,  The  first  time, 
you  go  easy  with  him  and  then  keep 
talking  nothing  but  Union  and  nothing 
but  Organization  at  him.  He  will  soon 
fill  out  the  application  and  become  a 
part  of  the  big  army  we  ate  getting 
around  Jersey  City. 

Now  boys,  I  could  write  until  New 
Tears  about  our  Organization,  but  I 
have  to  give  some  of  the  other  fellows 
a  little  space  in  our  Journal  and  per- 
haps in  our  next  issue  I  will  have  a  lit- 
tle more  to  say,  so,  altogether  boys — 
see  what  a  big  showing  you  can  make 
for  the  next  couple  of  months  and 
show  our  older  organized  Brothers  the 
stuff  is  in  us  to  become  a  part  of  the  big 
Organization  of  Railroad  Workers.  If 
you  do  not  blame  yourselves  you  cannot 
blame  the  Organized  men  for  not  help- 
ing you.  So,  get  out  and  spread  the 
g6od  word  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers  wherever  you  go 
and  if  at  any  time  your  are  in  doubt 
about  anything  about  our  Organiza- 
tion, just  pick  up  the  blue  covered  book 
that  has  our  name  stamped  on  the  out- 
side cover  and  it  will  put  you  wise. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  our 
meeting  of  April  29th.  One  crowd  of 
Railroad  Workers  came  up  Newark 
Avenue  and  saw  a  big  electric  sign — 
"MASS  MEETING  OF  RAILROAD 
MEN  HERE."  Why,  they  say  the 
boys  of  this  town  are  workers,  and  I 
want  to  say  in  conclusion  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  delegates  of  all  Lodges 
who  took  part  in  this  affair  that  we 
thank  you.  It  surely  is  a  credit  to  all 
who  had  the  back  bone  to  start  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind,  and  let  us  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  we  will  have  another 
of  the  old  home  nights  in  Jersey  City, 
and  let  us  show  the  speakers  at  that 
meeting  that  we  will  follow  their  advice 
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and  all  get  the  Union  fever.  You  do 
not  need  a  doctor  for  this  fever,  only  a 
little  courage  and  brains,  sufficient  to 
stand  up  for  your  own.  Let  us  work 
hard  and  gain  from  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance given  and  rendered  and  the 
next  time  we  have  a  meeting  we  will  be 
able  to  show  our  older  brothers  that  we 
have  been  working.  But  everybody  get 
busy  and  no  excuse  is  taken.  Let  the 
slogan  be  Unity,  Fraternity  and 
Strength,  and  thanking  our  members 
from  out  of  town  for  their  kind  co- 
operation at  the  meeting  and  with  kind 
regards  and  best  wishes  to  all  Railroad 
Workers,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"PEG  OF  No.  99." 


FROM  CARBONDALE,  PA. 

At  a  celebration  held  in  the  car  yard 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western, 
the  occasion  being  the  raising  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  a  program  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  elaborate  manner. 
The  exercises  opened  ^ith  the  sound- 
ing of  taps,  after  which  the  group  was 
photographed  in  a  semi-circle  around 
the  flag,  which  was  spread  in  front  of  a 
newly-erected  platform,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Master  Mechanic,  sur- 
rounded by  his  car  workers  and  the 
principal  speakers  of  the  celebration. 
Then  next  in  line  was  the  singing  ofthe 
''Star  Spangled  Banner"  which  was  di- 
rected by  Master  Mechanic  F.  J.  Barry, 
while  every  head  was  bared.  They' 
were  assisted  in  their  singing  by  the 
bugler,  Walter  Flannery,  at  which  time 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  to  the 
pole  which  was  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion. As  the  beautiful  flag  was  placed 
in  its  position  on  the  flag  pole,  a  salute 
was  fired  by  Brother  Leo  Reilly  of 
Lodge  No.  155. 

Mr.  Barry  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
celebration,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  much  credit.  The  first  speaker 
did  not  need  any  introduction  to  the 
waiting  crowd — he  had  been  in  active 
service  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65. 


This  veteran  of  many  a  hard  battle  is 
Col.  John  McComb  of  CarbondaJe,  Pa. 
His  speech  was  cleat*  and  brilliant — ^he 
touched  on  the  meaning  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  His  was  a  masterly  ad- 
dress, well  rendered.  Our  next  speaker 
was  a  man  who  had  done  much  to  ele- 
vate morals.  He  4s  none  other  than 
Timothy  J.  Gilhool  of  Carbondale,  Pa. 
He  spoice  on  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  like  his  predeces- 
sor. His  speech  was  clear  and  inspir- 
ing. Then,  we  had  occasion  to  hear  a 
servant  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Newton.  He  is  a  recruiting  of- 
ficer. His  speech  was  brief — he  said 
he  would  rather  be  in  action.  Our  next 
number  was  a  man  who  had  seen  serv- 
ice in  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
1898,  Mr.  Decker.  The  last  speaker, 
but  by  no  means  the  least,  is  a  man  who 
is  doing  a  lot  of  good  in  the  direction 
of  education  and  conduct  of  children.  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  mentioning 
the  name  of  Prof.  William  Carroll. 
His  speech  was  very  instructive  and 
very  clever.  He  had  a  voice  which 
catches  his  audience  at  once. 

After  each  speaker  had  concluded, 
Mr.  Barry  would  call  for  three  rous- 
ing cheers  for  each  speaker  in  person 
and  nobly  did  they  respond.  Mr. 
Barry,  in  announcing  each  speaker, 
displayed  wonderful  talent  for  the  of- 
fice which  he  occupied  for  the  time  be- 
ing. The  celebration  finally  came  to  a 
grand  finish,  when  the  entire  audience 
headed  by  Mr.  Barry  rendered,  "My 
Country  Tis  of  Thee,"  assisted  by  the 
Bugle  Master,  Walter  Flannery. 

I  must  say  in  conclusion  that  our 
celebration  was  second  to  none,  al- 
though the  weather  was  very  disagree- 
able. The  committee  who  had  charge 
of  the  aflfair  could  not  be  improved 
upon ;  their  work  was  indeed  a  credit  to 
all  concerned.  May  they  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  laurels  they  have  won,  as  one 
speaker  well  said — "Our  Country  when 
she  is  right,  but  right  or  wrong.  Our 
Country."      "THE  BUMBLE  BEE." 
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FROM  WAVERLY,  ILL. 

A  few  words  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers.  I  have  been  employed  by  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  for 
some  considerable  time  on  the  section 
and  have  been  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers  for  about  two  years. 
While  I  am  not  following  that  occupa- 
tion at  the  present  time,  I  want  to  tell 
^ach  and  every  member  of  our  Organi- 
sation that  I  am  still  a  member  of 
Lodge  No.  196  and  I  may  some  day  be 
with  you  again  working  as  a  Railroad 
W'orker.  Perceiving  the  opportunity 
to  better  my  condition  I  have  taken  up 
the  occupation  of  farming,  ind  by  the 
w  ay,  a  Union  farmer,  and  I  will  try  as 
hard  to  build  up  the  Organization  of 
those  men  as  I  did  to  build  up  the  Rail- 
road Workers  in  No.  196,  so  let  me  say 
to  you  boys,  let  each  and  every  one  of 
you  secure  some  application  blanks  and 
see  which  one  of  you  can  get  the  most 
members.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
your  being  afraid  of  your  job,  because 
if  you  do  not  get  the  compensation  your 
job  is  no  good  to  you.  Have  an  appli- 
cation blank  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil 
in  the  otlier  and  have  your  brains  work- 
ing. Enough  said,  and  with  good  luck 
to  all  Railroad  Workers,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

^  J.  A.  LYONS. 


FROM  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION, 
VERMONT. 

I  will  try  and  write  a  few  lines  for 
publication  in  the  Railroad  Worker. 
At  our  last  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  Brother  Dwyer  with  us, 
whom  we  are  always  glad  to  see  in 
White  River  Junction. 

Our  strike  on  the  Central  Vermont 
was  called  off  on  April  22nd  and  all  of 
the  men  in  this  vicinity  received  from 
25  to  40  cents  per  day  increase  in 
waees,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  that  that  increase  helps  out 
materially,  especially  with  the  lower 
paid  class  of  employes  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  strike.     I  would  have 


liked,  of  course,  to  have  received  more, 
but  we  cannot  expect  to  walk  before 
we  creep  and  I  would  like  to  admonish 
our  members,  especially  on  the  Central 
Vermont,  to  stand  by  the  Organization 
and  not  permit  yourself  to  slide  back 
into  the  position  in  which  you  were  in 
a  few  months  ago,  because  if  you  do 
the  company  will  without  doubt  put 
you  back  where  yop  were  previous  to 
the  time  you  were  organized. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  man  stand 
by  the  Organization  and  prepare  for 
the  next  attempt.  Get  all  that  you  can 
to  join  with  you  and  forget  all  about 
the  words  "GIVE  UP,"  because  if  you 
do  not  the  officials  are  going  to  get  you, 
so  stick  to  it.  Get  every  Railroad 
Worker  to  join  with  you,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  he  does,  and  by  so  do-  , 
ing  you  will  strengthen  yourself  and 
the  Organization,  and  with  best  wishes, 
I  remain.  # 

A  MEMBER  OF  No.  132. 


FROM  COALBURG,  OHIO. 

I  have  never  seen  a  line  in  print  from 
No.  236,  therefore,  if  the  Editor  will 
permit  nothing  would  please  me  any 
better  than  to  see  this — a  first  offense 
from  a  member  of  Coalburg  Lodge  No. 
235.  We  are  95%  strong  at  this  point 
and  still  growing.  Matters  were  some- 
what slow  here  for  a  while,  but  the 
boys  got  busy  and  the  candidates 
came  with  a  rush  and  now  nearly 
every  man  you  meet  on  the  rip 
track  has  a  monthly  working 
buttonl  When  we  do  not  receive  them 
by  the  first  of  the  month  you  should 
hear  the  fellows  yell.  The  button  Is 
the  only  thing — they  let  us  and  the  men 
in  charge  know  how  the  Organization 
is,  and  since  we  are  almost  solidly  or- 
ganized and  showing  our  colors — so  to 
speak — we  get  a  whole  lot  better  treat- 
ment. 

Day  workers  and  piece  workers  both 
share  in  the  increase  recently  received 
and  while  it  seems  that  some  of  our 
members  on  other  lines  have  not  fared 
as  well,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they 
are  getting  into  line  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  into  the  habit  of  trusting  each  other 
and  putting  faith  in  their  Organization, 
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they  will  begin  to  climb,  for  in  Union 
there  is  strength  and  single  reeds  sdon 
fall  apart. 

These  men  can  thank  the  Organiza- 
tion which  has  taken  them  in  hand  and 
shown  them  the  light,  for  we  know 
what  it  is  to  be  browbeaten  and  kicked 
around.  Since  becoming  organized  dif- 
ferent conditions  obtain. 

Things  are  on  the  boom  here  and  the 
NewYork  Central  R.  R.  Company  has 
added  50  miles  to  the  25  miles  which 
they  already  have  in  the  yards  at  this 
point  and  the  50-stall  roundhouse  and  a 
complete  car  repair  department  has 
been  planned,  so  things  look  pretty 
bright  for  Coalburg. 

To  those  who  are  with  us  we  give  our 
best  and  ta  those  who  are  not,  we  say, 
"Organize!  Organize!  Organize!"  for 
that  is  the  way  to  gain  the  respect  of 
your  fellow  workers  and  the  man 
higher  up,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  soon 
see  "One  Railroad ;  One  Organization" 
and  victory  to  "Old  Glory." 

I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"BOB." 


FROM  DECATUR,  ILL. 

In  a  country  of  plenty  we  are  suflFer- 
ing  for  the  want  of  enough  food  to  keep 
our  dependent  ones  from  starving  and 
stt  no  move  being  made  by  the  workers 
to  insist  upon  steps  being  taken  to  en- 
deavor to  put  a  halt  to  this  terrible 
hold-up  in  prices  on  food  stuffs.  It 
does  not  do  us  much  good  to  secure 
high  wages  unless  people  put  a  stop  to 
this  terrible  hold-up  by  speculators. 
We  were  organized  for  protection  and 
endeavor  to  secure  a  living  wage.  The 
business  men  are  organized  almost  to 
a  man.  They  fix  the  price  and  if  you 
do  not  pay  it  you  do  not  get  it,  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  We  fix  prices  for  our 
labor  and  get  it  if  we  can,  and  we 
usually  find  that  where  we  are  success- 
ful in  getting:  it,  the  business  man  just 
doubles  the  amount  on  their  goods,  so 
the  wage  workers  as  a  rule  loses  in  the 
end.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get 
busy,  man  to  man,  and  put  in  a  protest 
against  this  terrible  business  of  specu- 
lation in  food  stuffs.    I  would  like  to  see 


every  man  take  an  interest  in  the  move. 
Take  the  matter  up  in  your  locality. 
Let  some  one  get  out  on  the  floor  who 
has  never  made  the  attempt  before  and 
with  the  high  price  of  food  stuffs  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  very  few  of  them 
who  could  not  make  a  talk  on  same. 

Listen  to  this :  A  Decatur  paper  re- 
cords that  there  are  10,000  more  bush- 
els of  potatoes  in  Chicago  at  the  present 
time  than  there' were  one  year  ago.  Go 
down  to  your  grocer  and  ask  him  what 
a  peck  of  potatoes  is  worth.  This 
ought  to  give  you  the  required  nerve  to 
take  a  big  part  in  this  move  that  I  am 
asking  of  you.  Don't  say  there  is  no 
use.  A  baby  cannot  walk  until  it  tries 
and  you  cannot  accomplish  anything 
until  you  try. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  every  Local 
in  this  Organization  to  take  up  this 
matter.  Appoint  a  committee  to  make 
out  a  protest  against  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Take  action  at  once  with  the 
government  to  fix  the  price  on  food 
stuffs  so  that  we  may  all  live.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  says. 
Live  as  cheap  as  you  can.  I  believe  he 
means  that  for  the  man  who  has  plenty. 
The  working  man  is  living  as  cheaply 
as  he  can  and  some  are  living  cheaper. 
I  believe  that  President  Wilson  has 
handled  this  affair  with  the  best  knowl- 
edge at  his  disposal  and  he  does  not 
want  any  one  to  suffer;  but,  boys,  you 
have  to  aid  him  with  your  little  bit  and 
it  is  time  for  you  to  act,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Take  action.  With  my  best 
wishes,  I  remain 

Yours  fraternally, 

"TAKE  ACTION." 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
women  have  just  been  hired  to  rush 
munition  work  at  a  point  in  New  York 
State.  Women  in  overalls  are  replac- 
ing men  in  doing  light  mechanical 
duties  to  release  the  men  for  heavier 
work.     , 


A  fanged,  arid  plain,  sapped  with  un- 

dergound  fire, 
Soaked   with   snow,   torn   with   shot, 

mashed  to  one  gory  mire. 

— Meredith. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  .YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


It  has  been  sometime  since  there  appeared  anything  within  the  columns 
of  our  Journal  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  finances  of  our  Subordi- 
nate Lodges,  through  the  payment  of  dues  sufficient  to  meet  and  cope  with 
the  increased  responsibility,  commensurate  with  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  work  of  a  Subordinate  Lodge.  This  has  been  brought  home  to  us  per- 
haps more  forcibly  within  the  past  month  or  two  when  going  over  some  of 
the  back  records  of  Lodges,  and  learning  that  there  are  still  some  paying 
the  minimum  dues — in  reality  the  same  amount  the  members  of  those 
Lodges  were  paying  five,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

This  comes  all  the  more  forcibly  before  us  when  we  realize  that  our 
members  arc  fully  cognizant  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything,  from 
the  humble  box  of  matches  to  the  rent  of  the  home  in  which  they  live,  or 
the  cost  of  material  for  the  building  in  which  they  may  house  ther  family 
and  themselves. 

Upon  every  side  of  them  this  factor  is  recognized  and  it  is  also  apprecir 
ated  that  during  this  same  time  the  wages  tjiey  received  have  also  in- 
creased, perhaps  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  necessities,  but  the 
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fact  remains  that  during  all  this  time  they,  themselves,  have  not  increased 
their  own  dues  one  cent  although  they  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
trying  to,  or  are  making  the  same  amount  carry  their  expenses  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  they  did  5,  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  perhaps  are  wondering 
among  themselves  why  it  is  that  the  same  things  which  they  accomplished 
with  that  amount  years  ago  are  not  being  carried  to  a  satisfactory,  conclu- 
sion today. 

Is  this  state  of  affairs  permitted  to  exist  because  we  cannot  see  our  own 
faults  as  quickly  or  as  well  as  we  can  see  the  faults  of  others?  The  fact  re- 
mams,  however,  that  it  is  inconsistent  upon  our  part  to  expect  the  same 
returns.  Therefore,  we  should  come  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
contributing  higher,  dues  to  our  Subordinate  Lodges  that  their  proper 
functioning  may  be  maintained,  and  the  officers  may  not  find  themselves 
financially  embarrassed  in  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  to  the 
end  that  the  Lodge  may  go  on  advancing  and  progressing  and  not  retro- 
grading. 

The  time  is  coming — in  fact  it  is  here  when  the  necessity  of  this  valuable 
and  necessary  adjunct  to  our  Organization  is  going  to  be  brought  home  ta 
our  membership  ever)rwhere. 

Our  country  is  in  a  state  of  WAR  with  another  power,  the  industrial  sit- 
uation is  not  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  if  we  judge  our  own  position  with 
that  of  our  fellow  workers  across  the  water,  it  will  take  the  inevitable 
"Eternal  Vigilance"  upon  the  part  of  the  workers  everywhere  to  maintain 
our  present  standards  during  the  war,  and  to  prepare  for  whatever  event- 
ualities may  confront  us  during  and  after  the  present  fracas.  To  do  this 
will  require  finances  and  the  place  from  which  such  finances  must  emanate 
in  Organizations  of  this  character  is  its  members  thereof.  No  harm  can 
come  from,  as  the  saying  is,  Subordinate  Lodges  through  their  members 
taking  stock  of  themselves,  look  at  this  matter  from  the  most  acute  angle 
possible,  and  do  what  they  can  to  mobilize  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
future,  fortify  their  defenses  that  they  are  intact  and  able  to  withstand 
attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  them,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  prepared 
to  uphold  your  place  in  the  sun  during  the  conflict  and  emerge  better  and 
stronger  from  the  ordeals  you  may  be  called  upon  to  face. 


The    Governor    of    Nebraska    has  Broke  Even. 

signed  a  bill  conferring  on  women  mu-  "While  I  was  watching  the  ticker 

nicipal,   county  and   presidential  suf-  some  of  my   stock   went   up   twenty 

frage.     This  make  nineteen  States  in  points.'^ 

which  women  may  now  vote  for  Presi-  "Then  you  made  a  lot  of  money?" 

dent.     The  others  are  Rhode  Island,  "No.    I  came  out  about  even.    You 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Da-  see,  my  wife  was  at  the  milliner's  at 

kota,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  the  eleven  the  same  time." — ^The  Lamb, 
full  suffrage  States. 


An  eight-hour-day,,  six  days  a  week, 

I  believe  that  today  is  better  than  is  advocated  as*  a  solution  of  the  serv- 

vesterday,  and  that  tomorrow  will  be  ant  problem, 
better  than  today. — George  F.  Hoar. 


There  is  a  union  of  Japanese  agri-     est  automatic  telephone  exchange  in 
cultural  workers  at  Fresno,  Cal.  the  world. 


Portsmouth  (England)  has  the  larg- 
telephone  exchange 
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CREDO. 

I  believe 
That  there  are  greater  things  in  life 
Than  life  itself: 

I  believe 
In  climbing  upward 

Even  when  the  spent  and  broken  thing 
I  call  my  body 
Cries  "Halt!" 

I  believe 
To  the  last  breath 
In  the  truths 
Which  God  permits  me  to  sec. 

•  I  believe 
In  fighting  for  them; 
In  drawing, 
If  need  be, 

Not  the  bloody  sword  of  man 
Brutal  with  conquest 
And  drunk  with  power. 
But  the  white  sword  of  God, 
Flaming  with  His  truth 
And  healing  while  it  slays. 

I  believe 
In  my  country  and  her  destiny, 
In  the  great  dream  of  her  founders, 
In  her  place  among  the  nations, 
In  her  ideals: 

I  believe 
That  her  democracy  must  be  protected. 
Her  privileges  cherfchcd. 
Her  freedom  defended. 

I  believe 
That,  humbly  before  the  Almighty 
But  proudly  before  all  mankind. 
We  must  safeguard  her  standard. 
The  vision  of  her  Washington, 
The  martyrdom  of  her  Lincoln, 
With  the  patriotic  ardor 
Of  the  minute  men 
And  the  boys  in  blue    * 
Of  her  glorious  past. 

I  believe 
In  loyalty  to  my  country, 
Utter,  irrevocable,  inviolate. 

Thou,  in  whose  sight 

A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday 

And  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

Help  me 

In  my  frailty 

To  make  real 

What  I  believe. 

EUAS  LIEBERMAN. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


FROM  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  late  friend  and  Brother  Ludwig  Miller, 
a  loyal  and  useful  member  of  Liberty  Lodge 
No.  2,  located  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  April  2nd,  1917.  He  was 
a  faithful  member  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and 

Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  member  of 
our  Union,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  Brother  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  pray  that  Our  Heavenly 
Father  will  watch  over  them  and  that  He, 
who  doeth  all  things  will  lighten  their  bur- 
den of  grief  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these   resolu- 
tions be  seilt  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
Brother,  a  copy  spread  on  the  records  of 
our  Lodge,  also  a  copy  sent  to  the  Journal 
for  publication;  also  that    our    charter    be 
draped  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
HUGH  BUGGY, 
JOHN  KLINKO, 
THOMAS  EDWARDS, 

Committee. 


Nairn  (Scotland)  school  board  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  war  bonus  of  $60  to 
teachers  with  a  salary  of  $500  or  less. 


An.  electrical  process  is  being  tried 
in  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of  gold 
leaf,  heretofore ^made  only  by  hand. 

Milwaukee's  public  employment  bu- 
reau found  work  for  25,945  last  year. 


FROM  MONTPELIER,  VT. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  late  friend  and  Brother,  Michael 
0*Grady,  a  loyal  and  useful  member  of 
Montpelier  Lodge  No.  75,  located  at  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  who  departed  this  life  on  April 
10,  1917.  He  was  faithful  member  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
,  Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  member  of 
out  Union,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  Brother  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  pray  that  Our  Heavenly 
Father  will  watch  over  his  family  and  that 
He,  who  doeth  all  things  well  will  lighten 
their  burden  of  grief,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
Brother,  a  copy  spread  on  the  records  of 
our  Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Journal 
for  pubhcation;  also  that  our  Charter  be 
draped  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
JAMES  MURTAGH, 
ALBERT  LEE  CHAPIN, 
W.  S.  GATCHELL. 


FROM  WATERVILLE,  ME, 

Whereas,  The  Great  and  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe  has  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
removed  from  our  midst  our  esteemed  and 
faithful  workman.  Brother  Arthur  B.  Pen- 
ney, and 

Whereas,  We  have  lost  a  true  friend,  yet 
we  bow  our  heads  in  humble  submission  to- 
our  Heavenly  Father's  will,  and 
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Whereas,  His  friendship  and  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Foreman  of  the 
Coach  Room  at  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
Company  Shops  at  Waterville;  also  a  char- 
ter member  and  past  officer  of  Pine  Tree 
Lodge,  makes  it  eminently  fitting  that  we 
record  our  appreciation  of  him.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  removal  of  such  a  life 
from  our  midst  will  be  realized  by  every 
member  of  our  Organization,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  out  of  deep  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  relatives  of  the  deceased,  we 
express  the  hope  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal 
gam,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  charter  be  draped  for 
thirty  days  a^nd  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  records  of  our  or- 
ganization, a  copy  forwarded  to  the  be- 
reaved relatives  and  a  copv  published  in  the 
Railroad  Workers  Journal. 

Respectfully  submitted", 

L.  E.  HERSOM, 
I.  V.  CARTER, 
E.  G.  LAPLANT, 
Committee. 


FROM  WATERVILLE,  ME. 

Whereas,  It  beinff  the  will  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  take  from  our  midst  our  late 
Brother,  Fred  A.  Atkins,  a  Brother  who 
never  wronged  a  Brother,  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him,  and 

Whereas,  We  have  lost  a  faithful  friend 
and  fellow  worker,  yet  we  must  bow  our 
heads  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Pine 
Tree  Lodge  No.  144,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers  extend  to  the 
mother  and  family  of  our  beloved  Brother 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  dark  hour  of 
grief,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  out  of  respect  extend 
the  draping  of  our  charter  for  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  deceased ; 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  mother  and  family  of  our  late  Brother, 
a  copy  sent  to  the  Railroad  Worker  for  pub- 
lication and  a  copy  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  our  Lodge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  E.  HERSON, 
I.  V.  CARTER, 
E.  G.  LAPLANT, 
Committee. 


FROM  SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN,  PA. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  removed  from  our 
midst  our  late  faithful  Brother,  Samuel 
Haus,  a  kind  and  true  fellow  workman,  be- 
loved and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  a  loyal  member  of  our  Order,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  is  just  in  all  things,  and  while 


that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain,  therefore,  * 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Friendship  Lodge  No.  267,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
ceased Brother  and  pray  that  the  Almighty 
God  will  help  them  to  bear  their  sorrow. 
And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  our  deceased  Brother;  that   a   copy    of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
our  departed  Brother,  a  copy  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  our  Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to 
our  official  Journal  for  publication. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
NOBLE  MOVER, 
FRANK  CARLIN, 
FRANCIS  HARTNETT, 

Committee. 


we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother  we  know 


the 


SAND. 

I   observed   a   locomotive   in   the   railroad 
yards  one  day, 
It  was  waiting  in  the  roundhouse,  where 
the  locomotives  stay; 
It  was  panting  for  the  journey,  it  was  coaled 
and  fully  manned. 
And  it  had  a  box  the  fireman  was  filling 
full  of  sand. 

It  appears  that  locomotives  cannot  always 
get  a  arrip 
On  their  slender  iron  pavement  'cause  the 
wheels  are  apt  to  slip. 
And  when  they  reach  a  slippery  spot,  their 
tactics  they  command, 
And  to  get  a  grip    upon    the    rail    they 
sprinkle  it  with  sand. 

If  your  track  is  steep  and  hilly,  and  you 
have  a  heavy  grade, 
An(t  if  those  who've  gone  before  you  have 
the  rails  quite  slippery  made; 
If  you  ever  reach  the  sununit  of  the  upper 
tableland, 
You'll  find  youll  have  to  do  it  with  a  lib- 
eral use  of  sand. 

If  you  strike  some  frigid  weather  and  dis- 
cover to  your  cost 
That  you're  liable  to  slip  on  a  heavy  coat 
of  frost. 
Then  some  prompt,  decided  action  will  be 
called  into  demand; 
And  you'll  slide  clear  to  the  bottom  if  you 
haven't  any  sand. 

You  can  get  to  any  station  that  is  on  life's 
schedule  seen. 
If  there's  fire  beneath  the  boiler  of  ambi- 
tion's strong  machine, 
And  you'll  reach  the  place  called  Richtown 
ata  rate  of  speed  that's  grand 
If  for  all  the  slippery  places  you've  a  good 
supply  of  sand.  ' 

— Caxton's  Magazine. 
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Read  the  inside  of.  tlie  covers  of  tr.is  Joaru^].  Ilercm  you  will  find  the  Sec- 
tions of  your  Consiitution  governing  Funer^ii  Donations,  also  the  prohibition 
of  the  puhlication  of  souvenir  ni'mua^s,  p^iiide  bor.iis,  etc. .  These  Sections  all 
peitain  to  tiie  members  individually  raid  collectively. 

Sectjon  ICl-  governs  the  suspension  of  members  and  your  individual  contin-* 
uous  good  standing  membership. 

Section  105  governs  die  preclusion  of  members. 

Section  22,  the  payment  of  per  capita  tax. 

Section  60,  prohibition  of  souvenir  ni^tnuals,  etc. 

All  are  plain  and  are  inserted  herein  monthly  for  the  benefit  of  every  mem- 
ber.    Read  them  and  profit  tliereby. 

PROHIBITION  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  ETC. 

"Section  60.  No  Lodge  in  this  F'edcration  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  for  the  publication  of  a  souvenir  manual,  g^iide  book  or 
any  such  publication  in  its  name  or  for  its  benefit.  The  Grand  President  shall 
immediately  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Lodge  violating  this  section,  and  prose- 
cute in  the  courts  any  person  or  persons  using  tlie  n-ime  of  t}"ie  Federation 
directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  therewith  or  for  such  purposes," 

FUNERAL  DONATIONS. 

Section  45.  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  been  In 
continuous  good  standing  iii  his  Lod2;e  for  six  months  previous  to  his  death, 
the  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  donate,  upon  su{P>cient  proof  being  fur- 
nished, the  sum  of  $50.00;  for  a. member  wlio  has  been  in  continuous  good 
standing  for  twelve  montlis,  $75.00,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  eigliteen  months,  $100,00. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  member  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceased  member's  due  book  for  two  years 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  Grand  Secretary-- 

Treasurer. 

\. 

Section  46.  After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  who  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  membership,  (after  date  of  January 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  shall  also  apply  to 
non-beneficiary   members  January   1,   1911. 

Section  47.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  to  mem.bership  in 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bodily  health  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  h^  entitled 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  45  of  tliis  Constitution. 

(Continued  on  Insid*  Back  Covm^ 
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FROM  PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON. 

About  two  years  ago  I  accidentally  met  the  President  of  an  Organiza- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers  whom  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  for  some 
time.  Our  former  relationship  having  been  intimate,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  he  informed  me  that  he  heard  we  were  getting  along  fine. 
I  corroborated  his  statement  and  added  that  we  were  getting  along  splen- 
didly, notwithstanding  that  he  and  all  who  were  associated  with  him  were 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  stop  us.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
he  answered,  "Yes,  and  so  are  all  of  the  railroad  officials." 

Some  time  prior  to  then,  I  had  learned  of  what  appeared  to  have  been 
a  concerted  movement  on  the  part  of  railroad  and  labor  officials  to  keep 
the  railroad  workers  divided  at  any  cost,  and  without  even  having  asked 
for  the  information  it  was  given  to  me  without  any  strings  to  it ;  fitting 
in  so  perfectly  with  what  I  had  already  been  apprised  of,  left  no  doubt  in 
mind  of  the  unlawful  and  unholy  conspiracy  to  pluck  the  Railroad 
Workers,  after  some  kind  of  an  anaesthetic  had  been  administered. 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  I  had  already  been  informed,  about  the 
time  mentioned  another  official,  who  became  helpless  with  fear,  declared 
that  if  they  permitted  their  employes  to  become  members  of  our  Organi- 
zation there  would  be  no  further  use  of  railroad  officials. 

Coincident  with  the  time  mentioned  a  Vice-President  of  a  certain  rail- 
road, with  authority  over  the  General  Manager,  among  his  bombastic 
declarations  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  (only  with  his  tongue)  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  General  Manager's  association  would  take  steps  against 
our  Organization  or  any  Organization  that  would  undertake  to  organize 
all  their  employes  into  one  Organization. 

Since  then  the  language  of  the  General  Managers  when  conferring  with 
our  members  and  representatives  have  become  practically  the  same,  lead- 
ing us  to  the  conclusion  that  their  secret  code  had  been  put  into  operation. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  language  of  the  railroad  officials  and  the  methods 
of  assisting  the  "quacks"  are  identipal  with  the  language  and  methods  of 
their  "stool  pigeons"  in  the  person  of  Labor  officials. 

When  those  two  well-paid  gangs,  who  in  the  past  have  called  each 
other  all  kinds  of  names,  and  one  looked  at  the  other  with  almost  uni- 
versal hatred,  now  become  each  other's  "jeames,"  in  order  to  keep  the 
Railroad  Workers  in  bondage  and  themselves  in  luxuries,  it  is  surely  time 
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that  the  Railroad  Workers  would  remove  the  scales  from  their  eyes  and 
assert  their  freedom  and  independence. 

It  is  the  poor,  however,  whose  passions  and  prejudices  are  most  easily- 
aroused  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  them  to  their  own  best  interests; 
hence,  are  also  the  victims  to  be  plucked,  skinned  and  fleeced. 
.  It  was  only  recently  a  man  having  knowledge  of  the  Labor  Movement 
remarked  to  a  friend  of  ours  that  the  Railroad  man  who  does  not  be- 
long to  the /American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  is  foolish,  and 
the  railroad  man  who  leaves  it  to  join  some  other  Organization  must  be 
without  brains,  because  the  man  who  secures  his  application  knows  if  he 
had  any  sense  he  could  never  have  secured  it. 

For  corroboration  and  confirmation  of  this  as  well  as  my  recent  articles 
in  this  Journal,  dealing  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  railroad  and  Labor 
officials,  we  are  indebted  to  Bolam,  Vice-President  of  the  Blacksmiths,, 
who  in  a  letter  in  the  last  issue  of  their  Journal  admits  the  conspiracy. 
I  shall  let  you  read  just  as  he  has  written  it,  which  is  as  follows: 

"I  went  to  Portland,  Maine,  May  14th,  to  meet  Vice-President 
Dowd  of  the   Boilermakers;   Organizer  Jennings  of  the   Ma- 
chinists, and  Organizer  Dudley  of  the  Carmen.    The  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  have  a  strike  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad.    They  are  asking  for  three  cents  per  hour  and  the 
company  won't  do  business  with  them.     Mr.  McDonald,  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Douglass,  General  Manager  of  the  Maine  Central, 
signed  agreement  with  Machinists ;  also  gave  them  4  cents  per 
hour  and  signed  agreement  with  Brotherhood  of  Carmen.    Both 
Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Douglass  told  Blacksmiths  and  Boiler- 
makers to  go  back  to  work  and  they  would  be  given  4  cents  per 
hour,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  into  their  craft  Organization  under 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  (Gompers  &  Co.),  they  would  be  given  an  agree- 
ment, and  next  year  would  sign  a  System  Federation  Agree- 
ment." 
Before  we  proceed  further  it  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  again 
peruse  the  foregoing  quotation  and  if  possible  to  memorize  it  for  future 
consideration.     Remember,  it  was  Bolam,  Vice-President  of  the  Black- 
smiths, who  wrote  it.    He  does  not  say  he  had  been  told  or  informed — he 
speaks  positively  and  definitely,  leaving  only  the  conclusion  that  he  re- 
ceived his  information  from  President  McDonald  and  General  Manager 
Douglass.    He  failed  to  inform  us  who  requested  him  to  go  to  Portland 
and  what  his  business  was,  and  as  all  the  Blacksmiths  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral were  members  of  our  Organization  and  none  belonged  to  Bolam's,. 
we  must  draw  the  conclusion  from  his  own  statements  and  methods,  that 
he  went  there  at  the  request  of  McDonald,  or  Douglass,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly conveyed. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  "Piker"  Dowd  of  the  Boilermakers,  so  that 
both  of  them  must  have  been  called  by  the  officials,  as  Farley  used  to  be 
called,  or  as  Waddell  and  Berghall  and  other  strike-breaking  agencies 
are  now  called  and  consulted  for  the  same  purpose.  The  only  difference,, 
it  seems,  is  that  Bolam  and  Dowd  do  not  get  the  price  of  the  former. 
Somebody  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  sending  Bolam  and  Dowd  as 
strike-breakers.     They  should  have  sent  for  "Scab"  Tobin  and  "Scab"" 
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Scott.  If  McDonald  and  Douglass  told  Bolam  that  they  would  not  do 
business  with  our  members  they  were  only  trying  to  use  him  for  the 
"Mutt"  his  actions  would  indicate  he  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  do  business  with  our  members  but  did  it  so 
crookedly  and  so  blunderingly  in  favor  of  the  "quacks"  that  if  our  mem- 
bers were  blind  they  could  not  fail  to  see  it.  Crookedness  as  a  rule  carries 
with  it  its  own  punishment  and  this  instance  is  not  the  exception. 

There  is  also  grave  danger  in  carrying  water  on  both  shoulders,  as  the 
least  irregular  movement  or  accident  is  sure  to  spill  the  contents  of  both 
utensils,  much  to  the  loss  and  drenching  of  the  carrier. 

If  only  for  Bolam's  information  we  might  now  inform  him  that  the  little 
difference  in  wages 'and  working  conditions  between  what  the  men  want 
and  what  the  company  offered  could  have  been  adjusted  if  President 
McDonald  had  exercised  his  prerogative,  and  had  the  backbone  usually 
attributed  to  a  man  occupying  such  a  position.  McDonald  was  willing 
to  concede  the  one  request  of  the  men,  while  Douglass  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  Hammett,  both  of  whom  had  been  throwing 
the  balls  and  the  "bull  talk"  for  months,  refused,  and  McDonald  ac- 
quiesced in  their  decision;  hence  the  present  situation.  While  the  Ma- 
chinists received  4  cents  an  hour  as  Bolam  states,  it  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  a  wage  increase,  honestly  and  legitimately  received.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  all  the  "ear  marks"  of  bribery,  the  same  as  Bolam  admits  was  the 
offer  of  4:  cents  an  hour  to  our  Blacksmiths  and  Boilermakers  in  return 
for  the  sale  of  their  honor  and  good  name  by  deserting  those  they  were 
fighting  with  and  ever  afterwards  be  branded  as  scabs,  and  in  addition 
become  members  of  Bolam's  Organization,  or  the  Machinists,  whichever 
the  latter  may  decide,  whether  Bolam  is  aware  of  this  or  not.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  our  members  on  the  Maine  Central  were  formerly 
members  of  Bolam's  and  Dowd's  Organization,  and  they  know  better 
than  we  can  tell  them  how  they  were  treated  by  their  officers,  and  how 
little  consideration  they  received  from  Messrs.  McDonald,  Douglass  and 
Hammett.  It  must  now  seem  strange  to  those  men  to  hear  of  the  un- 
natural affection  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  pretend  to  display 
toward  them.  It  looks  to  us  like  a  bunch  of  "con"  men,  trying  to  rope 
their  victims,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching  them  and  then  skin  them 
to  their  heart's  content. 

Equally  strange  is  the  apparent  mongrel  affection  between  the  railroad 
officials  and  the  "quacks."  One  tickling  the  other  in  order  to  chloroform 
the  Railroad  Workers  and  keep  them  divided  and  helpless. 

In  addition  to  trying  to  skin  our  members  the  Machinists  and  their 
helpers  are  being  skinned  also,  whether  they  know  it  or  not.  "Con"  men 
usually  select  the  easiest  marks  and  the  easier  they  are,  the  better  they 
like  it,  whether  friends  or  enemies.  The  Machinists  are  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional 4  cents  an  hour  increase,  but  their  leaders,  who  are  the  officials' 
tools,  are  trying  to  convince  them  otherwise.  Our  advice  to  them,  if  ac- 
ceptable, would  be  to  get  it  now  without  further  delay,  as  officials  have 
no  more  love  for  employes  in  that  branch  of  the  service  than  they  have 
for  those  who  are  out  in  the  street.  If  the  Machinists  are  not  aware  of 
this  now,  they  would  be  convinced  of  it  if  they  would  only  recall  the  past, 
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and  if  their  memory  is  poor  they  may  learn  by  experience  before  they  are 
many  years  older. 

Bolam  ought  to  give  our  members  credit  for  having  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  additional  half  cent  an  hour  increase  for  Machinist  Helpers  and 
Carmen.  While  it  is  not  much,  it  will  at  least  pay  their  dues,  although  it 
was  the  basest  ingratitude  for  some  of  them  to  become  scabs  and  try  to 
secure  scabs  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  who  had  made  sacrifices,  by 
which  their  revenue  was  increased  without  any  thanks  to  their  temporary 
friends,  the  officials. 

None  of  the  officials  I  referred  to  \t\  the  recent  issues  of  this  Journal 
were  connected  with  the  Maine  Central  railroad,  but  now  that  Bolam  has 
admitted  it  without  strings,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,*  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  refer  to  President  McDonald,  and  General  Manager  Douglass  as 
**quack  organizers"  McDonald  and  Douglass.  If  they  have  not  already 
been  furnished  with  commissions  by  the  ^quacks,"  they  should  be  mailed 
right  away,  otherwise  McDonald  and  Douglass  should  resign  as  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  and  turn  over  the  management  of  the  road  to 
that  anencephalic  bunch  of  well  paid  labor  parasites  from  whom  McDon- 
ald and  Douglass  have  apparently  been  taking  their  orders. 

When  the  men  were  unorganized  neither  McDonald,  Douglass,  Jen- 
nings, Dowd,  Bolam,  Dudley  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them  told  them  to  or- 
ganize or  tried  to  organize  them.  Nobody  cared  for  them — no  one  cared 
what  conditions  they  worked  under  or  what  wages  they  received.  Now, 
when  they  are  organized^  united  and  fighting  for  their  rights,  their  homes 
and  their  families,  those  who  at  least  might  be  in  sympathy  with  them, 
^become  scabs  and  strike-breakers,  while  those  who  have  sought  to  crush 
them  in  the  past,  now  offer  to  buy  them,  their  honor  and  their  manhood 
to  join  or  become  rnembers  of  Organizations,  where  they  were  able  to 
crush  and  annihilate  them  in  the  past. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  when  "Organizer"  McDonald  was  President 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  he  was  also  President  of  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad.  During  this  time^  both  railroads  went  to  the  dogs — so 
to  speak.  Several  investigations  were  held  by  state  and  inter-state  officials 
to  save  the  properties.  Unless  my  memory  fails  me  "Organizer"  McDon- 
ald testified  before  one  of  those  commissions  that  as  President  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  he  drew  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year,  and  as  President  of 
the  Maine  Central  he  drew  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  making  a  total  of 
$65,000  as  President  of  both  roads.  In  the  course  of  his  interrogation  he 
was  asked  how  much  time  he  devoted  to  the  Maine  Central,  and  unless 
my  memory  also  fails  me  he  answered :  "I  went  home  to  Portland,  Sun- 
days." At  the  time  stated,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  employes' 
in  the  Mechanical  Department  of  the  Maine  Central  were  allowed  to 
work  only  three  or  four  days  a  week,  while  the  President  of  the  road  drew 
$15,000  a  year  for  going  home  Sundays. 

We  now  find  Bolam  publishing  the  fact  that  McDonald  and  Douglass 
offered  to  buy  some  of  our  members  for  4  cents  an  hour  if  they  would 
join  Bolam's  outfit  and  go  back  to  work  to  scab  on  themselves.  We  are 
willing  to  help  Bolam  to  advertise  "Organizers''  McDonald  and  Douglass, 
but  we  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  defending  our  members  on  the 
Maine  Central  who  have  had  to  bear  more  than  their  share  of  its  ad- 
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versity,  and  who  by  their  labor  and  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  have 
helped  to  bring  the  road  from  the  rocks  to  its  present  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  regret  that  Bolam  should  see  fit  to  advertise  the  men  whose 
management  put  it  on  the  rocks,  and  are  now  using  the  surplus  earnings 
of  the  men  who  restored  it,  to  deprive  them  of  a  living  wage  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  If  Bolam  has  become  the  advertising  agent  for 
"Organizers"  McDonald  and  Douglass  and  a  strike-breaker  for  his  own 
Organization,  we  will  accept  the  position  of  defender  of  our  members, 
their  good  names  and  unquestioned  reputation,  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  If  Bolam  and  his  ilk  change  their  minds  at  the  loss  or  gain  of 
a  few  cents  per  capita  tax,  the  sooner  their  members  get  some  others  to 
draw  their  salaries,  the  sooner  will  their  money  be  legitimately  expended 
for  the  purpose  it  is  contributed. 

When  the  officials  found  their  blundering  methods  to  hand  over  our 
members  to  the  "quacks"  had  failed,  they  then  sought  to  administer  a 
sleeping  potion  to  the  committee  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  on  patriotism — 
patriotism  bought,  sold  and  delivered  at  their  price.  It  must  now  be  very 
apparent  the  kind  and  form  of  patriotism  which  the  officials  had  in  mind. 
Some  one  defined  patriotism  as  "hatred  of  the  other  fellow,"  others ^ave 
defined  it  as  "the  last  stand  or  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  and  still  others  de- 
fine it  as  "devotion  to  one's  country."  We  shall  leave  thei  facts  in  the 
case  to  our  readers  and  the  lecture  to  the  committee  to  say  which  defi- 
nition is  applicable  to  the  case  in  question. 

Jennings  of  the  Machinists  has  also  been  found  crying  like  a  baby  on 
the  Maine  Central,  through  the  newspapers.  "He  belongs  to  Gompers 
&  Co."  It  was  the  only  excuse  he  could  find  for  acting  the  part  of  a. 
flunkey.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  is  one  of  the  two  organizers  for  the 
Machinists,  a  Hartford  morning  paper  declared  should  be  ridden  out  of 
town  on  a  rail. 

He  also  published  that  they  had  an  agreement  on  the  Maine  Central, 
but  he  was  not  man  enough  to  tell  the  public  our  members  secured  it  for 
him  and  them,  it  being  given,  as  already  stated,  as  a  bribe  to  keep  the 
Railroad  Workers  divided  and  to  save  Jennings'  per  capita  tax  on  the 
Maine  Central;  being  secured  also  from  two  or  three  men,  who,  although 
railroad  officials,  are  admitted  by  Bolam  to  be  organizers  for  the 
"quacks,"  and  who,  according  to  the  same  source  of  information,  have 
sought  to  buy  our  members  at  so  much  per,  to  be  handed  over  and  skinned 
whenever  the  occasion  required,  and  as  they  have  undoubtedly  secured 
possession  of  Jennings,  Bolam,  Dowd  and  Dudley,  we  can  consolingly  re- 
call the  adage  "when  crooks  fall  out  just  men  get  their  dues." 

The  "quacks"  ran  the  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  for  a  little  while, 
then  there  was  an  awful  rumpus  as  to  who  should  continue  to  run  it,  when 
the  "quacks"  got  it  in  the  neck.  They  have  now  taken  possession  of  the 
management  of  the  Maine  Central,  so  we  will  see  if  history  repeats  itself. 
Apparently,  the  present  management  does  not  care  as  it  is  the  stock- 
holders who  have  to  pay  the  price,  and  when  the  railroad  is  again  put 
"on  the  rocks"  the  employes  will  only  be  permitted  to  work  a  few  days  a 
week  and  the  stockholders  will  go  without  their  dividends,  while  the 
officials  will  draw  their  salaries  if  they  only  visit  the  road  one  day  a  week. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  employers  to  have  strike-breaking  agencies. 
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AH  that  is  necessary,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  these  columns;  is  to 
apply  to  Gompers  &  Co.,  or  to  one  of  their  agencies.  Again,  we  record 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  scabs  and  strike-breakers  among  Gompers 
&  Co.  than  there  are  outside  of  it. 

According  to  a  newspaper  clipping  we  received  the  Portland  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  held  a  meeting  where  the  delegates  voted  to  direct 
their  members  and  others  to  go  to  work  for  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
and  scab  in  our  members'  places.  As  soon  as  the  delegates  reported  the 
action  taken  to  their  respective  Lodges,  in  almost  every  instance  we  have 
heard  of,  their  members  repudiated  their  action,  and  told  the  delegates, 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion,  to  go  and  scab  if  they  wanted  to. 

Well,  we  take  pleasure  in  joining  in  the  decision  of  the  rank  and  file. 
We  can  better  imagine  than  describe  the  calibre  of  the  delegates  who 
were  'present  at  that  meeting.  Their  members  ought  to  present  them 
with  scab  medals. 

We  are  wondering  what  the  officials  offered  them  directly  or  indirjectly. 
The  men  who  lacked  backbone  enough  to  scab  themselves  voted,  with- 
out consulting  their  members,  to  order  the  latter  to  scab.  "Oh !  Labor ! 
Labor !  many  are  the  crimes  committed  in  thy  name." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Maine  is  a  dry  state,  yet  it  seems  that 
Morrison's  "Spirits"  must  have  been  freely  distributed  among  those  so- 
called  Union  men  who  put  a  motion  on  their  books  branding  the  Union  men 
of  Portland,  Maine,  as  being  scabs,  and  the  institution  of  which  they  were 
delegates  as  a  scab  institution.  Fortunately,  their  members  saved  their 
faces  and  removed  the  trand  from  their  own  foreheads.  If  those  dele- 
gates want  us  to  advertise  to  the  world  that  they  are  maintaining  a  scab 
institution  we  will  cheerfully  give  them  the  advertisement,  together  with 
our  opinion.  After  all,  it  takes  more  than  a  mere  due  book  to  be  a  Union 
man,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  man  who  asks  ordirects  another 
man  to  do  what  he  lacks  backbone  enough  to  do  himself,  is  a  coward,  and 
as  a  scab  is  always  anxious  to  have  lots  of  company  to  share  his  mental 
and  physical  misery,  we  will  leave  the  subject  for  the  time  being,  believ- 
ing a  word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

The  manhood  of  our  members  on  the  Maine  Central  is  being  tested. 
Thus  far  they  have  proven  themselves  men — they  have  religiously 
guarded  their  honor — their  good  names  and  that  of  their  families  and 
friends.  Whatever  may  be  the  further  sacrifices  they  may  be  required  to 
make,  let  them  be  made  with  a  stout  heart  and  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
determination  to  do  or  to  die.  Remember  that  cowards  die  many  times, 
the  brave  only  once.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  conflict,  you 
will  live  your  life,  whether  long  or  short,  among  your  present  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  if  you  do  not  now  prove  yousrelf  a  man  among  men 
you  will  be  reminded  of  it  in  years  to  come,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
tears  to  your  eyes  and  misery  to  your  soul.  Prove  now  to  the  world  that 
you  are  a  man  and  you  will  never  regret  it;  otherwise  you  will  live  to  curse 
the  day  you  sneaked  back  to  work  and  forever  afterward  will  despise  the 
man  who  induced  you  to  sell  yourself  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  railroad 
officials  and  labor  officials  to  annihilate  an  Organization.  Never  has  such 
an  unlawful  and  unholy  alliance  been  formed  by  men  so  utterly  opposed 
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and  so  antagonistic  to  each  other  to  keep  men  divided  and  prohibit  them 
from  uniting.  Yet,  with  all  their  crookedness,  all  their*  opposition  and  all 
their  money,  the  Railroad  Workers  continue  to  unite  and  solidify  them- 
selves, only  in  like  manner  with  the  powers  arrayed  against  them.  In  all 
such  conflicts  the  weak  surrender  and  give  up,  while  the  brave,  inspired 
by  a  consciousness  of  being  right,  struggle  on  and  on  to  the  goal  where 
energy,  courage  and  perseverance  g^ide  them,  tb  the  goal  of  victory  and 
achievement. 


FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


Since  writing  for  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  our  Lodges  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  and  meeting  with  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization,  who 
are  filled,  more  than  ever,  with  a  de- 
termination to  go  forward  and  con- 
tinue the  fight  they  have  started,  to 
perfect  the  Organization,  fill  up  the 
gaps  where  men  are  not  all  orgs^n- 
ized,  and  as  some  members  express 
themselves,  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  every  point  on  the  System  has 
been  thoroughly  organized,  and  the 
unorganized  workers  brought  within 
the  fold.  The  experience  these  men 
have  had  has  taught  them  the  neces- 
sity of  a  solid  Organization,  and  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  success  will  be 
with  them. 

These  men  have  shown  during  the 
past  few  months  their  loyalty  to  the 
Organization,  to  their  workmen  and 
to  themselves  and  let  us  hope  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  they  will  bring 
their  Organizations  back  to  the 
point  they  were  a  few  months  ago. 

While  in  that  vicinity  I  had  some 
experience  in  an  endeavor  to  organ- 
ize points  on  railroads  in  that  im- 
mediate vicinity  that  were  unorgan- 
ized, where  I  found  men  who  seemed 
to  think  that  their  entire  existence 
belonged  to  the  railroad  they  worked 
for,  or  some  petty  foreman. 

They  speak  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union 
and  no  wonder  such  a  condition  of 


affairs  exists,  when  the  men  working 
on  sortie  of  the  railroads  in  that  State 
are  kept  down  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  practically  no  liberty,  but 
their  time  day  and  night,  it  seems, 
belongs  to  the  railroad  which  they 
sell  their  labor  to.  When  men  are 
told  what  they  should  do  at  night  by 
their  foreman  and  where  they  should 
go  and  where  they  should  not  go,  it 
makes  one  stop  and  think  for  a 
minute — "whither  are  we  drifting?" 
and  what  country  are  we  inhabitants 
of? 

There  are  towns  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  where  the  railroads 
practically  buy  \xp  the  halls,  so  that 
their  employes  cannot  meet  and 
transact  business  which  they  believe 
belongs  to  them  alone,  where  busi- 
ness men  are  persuaded  and  in  fact 
almost  ordered  not  to  rent  halls  for 
labor  meetings.  Our  taxpayers  and 
property  owners  are  not  permitted 
to  use  their  own  hall  (the  City  Hall) 
to  hold  meetings  in,  the  railroad  offi- 
cials carrying  the  keys.  They  can  go 
and  come  when  they  please,  yet  the 
citizens  of  those  towns  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  inside  of  those 
places.  Our  labor  representatives 
who  are  endeavoring  to  spread  the 
spirit  of  Organization  among,  the 
workers  are  followed  and  trailed  day 
and  night  by  "gum-shoe"  men  and; 
where  a  man  who  is  working  in  a 
shop  is  seen  talking  to  a  representa- 
tive of  labor  there  is  some  traitor 
who  will  report  him  to  the  big  boss 
and  invariably  t^gigej|^l^^^,^^ut 
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similar  things  have  been  reported 
before  from  towns  in  this  State  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  some  of  them  in 
this  article. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that  I 
succeeded  in  organizing  the  men  at 
a  town  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
where  I  found  the  men  ready  and 
willing  to  organize,  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  starting  out  with  almost 
100  charter  members  and  since  then 
I  understand  they  have  added  more 
to  their  ranks.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  these  men  will  win  as  they 
seem  to  be  a  determined  body  of 
men,  who  need  and  want  organiza- 
tion. I  believe  they  can  be  depended 
upon  and  they  will  continue  the 
struggle  they  have  enlisted  in,  and 
be  the  cause  of  many  more  joining 
the  Organization  and  fitting  them- 
selves to  improve  their  conditions,  of 
which  they  have  just  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting some  of  our  older  Lodges  and 
in  every  instance  I  found  them  initi- 
ating new  members  and  the  shadow 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers  seems  to  be  spreading 
more  and  more. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  and  plea- 
sure during  the  past  month  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  my  home  Lodge  at 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  where  I  saw 
six  new  members  taken  in  and  it  is 
certainly  a  treat  and  a  pleasure  to 
the  writer  to  again  sit  with  those 
boys  and  recall  to  mind  the  many 
old,  true  and  faithful  workers  who 
have  helped  to  build  No.  74  and 
bring  it  to  the  position  which  it 
holds  today,  the  officials  conducting 
their  business  as  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, the  report  of  our  worthy 
Treasurer,  Brother  Peterson  being 
no  small  item  in  the  progress  of  No. 
74,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to 
report  nearly  $2,000   in    their   local 


treasury  shows  that  the  business  end 
of  the  Lodge  is  not  lacking. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  reporting  in  our  next  issue 
the  organization  of  some  more  men 
I  am  now  working  on  and  that  the 
shadow  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers  may  never 
grow  less. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  AMERICA. 

I   hear  ye  call,  O  my  brothers,  and  know 

that  the  call  is  thme; 
Hold  hard!    Hold  hard!  till  my  millions  are 

massed  on  the  battle  line. 
I  send  ye  now  but  a  pittance,  the  numbers 

are  few  to  begin, 
But  always  raindrops  must  scatter  ere  ever 

the  storm-clouds  win. 

I  felt  the  grip  of  the  monster  and  know  that 
his  way  is  wrong: 

"That  all  shall  bow  to  the  muscled,  and  na- 
tions are  right  if  wrong.'* 

His  talons  have  bit  me  deeply  and  long  have 
I  stayed  my  hands; 

And  long  has  he  scornfully  jeered  at  my 
lawful  and  just  demands. 

But   hark!    The   sounds   of  the   bugle,  the 

tramp  of  my  stalwart  boys, 
The  humming  buzz  of  the  mill-wheels,  the 

din  of  the  rifles'  noise. 
A  nation  awake  to  the  tempest,  a  nation 

alive  to  see 
That  those  who  treasure  their  freedom  must 

war  that  the  w6rld  be  free. 

I   hear  ye  call  O  my  brothers,  no  longer 

alone  we  fight 
To  win  the  battle  for  humans  who  balk  at 

the  Law  of  Might! 
Hold  hard!  till  over  the  water,  \  send  ye  the 

help  ye  need — 
One  heart,  one  soul!  in  the  trenches  and 

Liberty's  cause  our  creed! 

— Albert  Jay  Cook. 


Betraying  a  Secret. 

A  merry  company  had  assembled  at 
the  dinner  table  and  all  enjoyed  the 
feast  of  good  things  provided  by  the 
genial  hostess.  One  of  the  guests  asked 
little  Tommy,  the  son  of  the  hostess,  ia 
a  jocular  manner,  where  the  turkeys 
came  from. 

"Dunno,"  he  answered,  '^but  I  can 
tell  you  where  this  one  came  from 
(pointing  to  the  one  on  the  table) ^  Ma 
got  it  from  a  tramp  for  half  a  dollar 
'cause  he  said  he  stole  it." 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


When  I  arrived  in  Portland  last 
month  to  assist  our  members  who 
wer.e  forced  to  suspend  work  a  few 
days  previous,  I  was  in  hopes  that 
because  of  the  reasonable  and  just 
request  of  our  members  on  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  that  the  officials 
would  in  a  short  time  meet  the  em- 
ployes, face  the  issue  confronting 
both  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  give  due 
consideration  to  the  request  of  the 
employes,  and  in  so  doing,  do  what 
they  should  do  as  supervising  offi- 
cials of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
to  restore  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes, many  of  whom  have  been 
faithful  employes  of  the  road  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions,  all  have  been 
steady  workmen  with  years  of  serv- 
ice to  their  credit.  So,  it  is  fair  to 
say  because  of  this  fact  that  the  em- 
ployes now  on  strike  have  done  their 
part  to  assist  in  making  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  prosperous,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  even  more  than  fair 
consideration,  and  at  all  times,  jus- 
tice. 

However,  as  yet,  the  officials  don't 
seem  willing  to  concede  that  to  the 
shopmen,  but  instead  are  endeavor- 
ing by  the  most  unfair  methods  I 
have  ever  witnessed  to  deprive  the 
employes  of  justice,  and  crush  every 
spark  of  courage  they  may  possess 
out  of  them,  and  at  this  particular 
time  such  tactics  seem  very  much 
out  of  order.  Likewise,  other  tactics 
which'  I  will  refer  to  later  on,  as  we 
are  being  taught  just  at  present  that 
our  nation  needs  honest  and  courag- 
eous men,  and  the  ablest  men  of  our 
nation  are  today  doing  all  within 
their  power  to  make,  all  Americans 
such,  while  here  in  Maine  a  couple  of 
railroad  officials  have  allied  them- 
selves with  a  like  number  of  misrep- 
rcsentatives  of  organized  labor,  to 


try  to  make  the  State  of  Maine  a 
breeding  place  for  cowards  and  trai- 
tors, and  the  actions  of  these  offi- 
cials  and  "candy-consuming"  scab 
"quack"  representatives  of  Irfbor 
should  cause  the  stockholders  and 
working  men  they  are  supposed  to 
be  representing  to  blush  with  shame 
because  of  their  un-American,  cow- 
ardly, traitorous  tactics  and  disgrace- 
ful alliance  to  rob  honest  men  of  jus- 
tice. So  far,  however,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  they  have  failed  to  divide  the 
strikers  and  their  tactics  have  only 
welded  the  workers  closer  together, 
and  have  caused  them  to  become 
more  determined  to  fight  on  for  jus- 
tice. 

Our  members  involved  in  this' 
strike  are  boilermaker^,  blacksmiths, 
and  their  helpers;  car  workers,  in- 
spectors and  helpers;  also  the  main 
shop  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  De- 
partment, composed  of  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  their 
helpers.  The  points  affected  are 
Portland,  South  Portland,  Deering 
Junction,  Turners  Island,  Bruns- 
wick, Waterville,  Oakland  and  Ban- 
gor, Me.  There  are  three  organiza- 
tions among  the  shop  men  on  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  namely :  the 
Machinists,  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  and  our  Organization — 
the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers.  The  Machinists,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  had  a  mem- 
bership of  not  more  than  fifty,  April 
1st  of  this  year,  and  the  B.  R.  C.  of 
A.,  the  same  number,  while  in  our 
Organization  we  have  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  in  the  depart- 
ments referred  to  above.  Our  Or- 
ganization is  properly  organized  on 
the  system,  having  a  system  council 
composed  of  representatives  from 
the  departments  organized,  and  in 
drawing  up  their  requests  for  pro- 
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posed  increases  in  wages,  and  im- 
proved working  conditions  drafted 
their  request  to  cover  the  employes 
of  the  departments  in  which  our 
members  are  employed,  and  in  so  do- 
ing made  no  effort  or  request  that 
any  of  the  employes,  not  members  of 
our  Organization  be  denied  the  same 
consideration  we  tried  to  obtain  for 
the  protection  of  our  members.  As 
the  request  decided  upon  after  due 
consideration  in  their  local  Lodge 
meetings,  as  well  as  system  council 
meeting,  was  an  increase  of  3  cents 
per  hour  to  all  employed  on  an  hour- 
ly basis,  and  an  equal  percentage  in- 
crease to  piece  workers,  also  that  the 
rates  paid  outside  of  Portland  be 
levelled  to  the  Portland  rates,  a  nine- 
hour  day  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  shop,  and  a  working  agreement 
between  our  members  and  their  offi- 
cials, practically  asking  for*  no 
change  whatever  in  the  shop  rules 
which  have  been  in  force  during  past 
years. 

These  reasonable,  fair  and  just  de- 
mands were  forwarded  on  to  the 
General  Manager  January  27th  of 
this  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
System  Council,  but  the  General 
Manager  refused  to  give  the  request 
of  the  employes  any  consideration 
untilthe  latter  part  of  April,  keeping 
them  in  suspense  and  taxing  their 
patience  for  three  months,  all  during 
which  time  the  cost  of  living  was 
rapidly  climbing  higher  and  higher, 
and  with  every  indication  that  it 
would  continue  on  its  upward  jour- 
ney, still  with  no  consideration  given 
to  their  request,  and  the  necessaries 
of  life  becoming  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain daily — the  employes  working  on 
patiently,  trusting  that  in  time  the 
officials  would  meet  their  committee, 
deal  with  them  fairly  and  concede  to 
them  their  reasonable  requests,  in 
fact  the  employes  had  made  their  re- 
quests so  reasonable  in  accordance 
with  the  times  and   this   prosperous 


condition  of  the  railroad,  many  had 
actually  expected  n  o  opposition 
whatever  from  the  officials  to  their 
request,  but  very  often  even  the  un- 
expected happens,  and  such  was  the 
experience  of  the  Maine  Central  em- 
ployes. After  all  the  time  they  had 
spent  and  the  care  they  had  taken  to 
draft  their  requests  within  all  bounds 
of  reasonableness,  likewise  to  pa- 
tiently wait  month  after  month  for 
the  officials  to  take  ample  time  to 
give  them  their  consideration. 

However,  on  April  28th,  three 
months  after  the  employes  had  sub- 
mitted their  requests  to  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, General  Manager,  he  consented 
to  meet  their  committee,  and  to  con- 
fer with  them  upon  the  proposal 
submitted,  but  instead  of  being  con- 
ceded their  requests,  or  even  a  prop- 
osition with  reason,  the  committee 
was  surprised  by  an  offer  from  Mr. 
Douglass  of  a  proposition  of  from 
1  cent  to  2>4  cents,  which  was  re- 
jected, and  again  on  May  1st,  the 
committee  conferred  further  with 
Mr.  Douglass  when  he  offered  to  in- 
crease the  2  cent  offer  to  2J/^  cents, 
but  the  committee  told  him  they  had 
considered  the  cost  of  living  and  how 
it  had  affected  all  the  same,  and  be- 
cause of  this  they  were  instructed  by 
the  employes  to  obtain  art  equal  in- 
crease to  all,  pointing  out  also  that 
the  cost  of  living  was  even  higher 
now  than  when  they  had  drafted  and 
presented  their  requests,  conse- 
quently, his  offer  would  have  to  he 
rejected.  So,  failing  to  obtain  satis- 
factory concessions  from  the  Gen- 
eral Manager,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  President,  Mr.  McDonald, 
who  with  the  General  Manager  met 
the  committee  the  following  day, 
and  as  a  final  proposition  to  the  com- 
mittee, offered  to  increase  the  prev- 
ious offer  one-half  cent  per  hour. 
This  proposition  being  rejected,  the 
committee  so  informed  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, also  that  the    employes    were 
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growing  impatient  by  the  manner  in 
which  their  fair  requests  were  being 
considered,  and  that  if  the  officials 
would  not  manifest  a  more  liberal 
spirit  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  their 
employes,  the  committee  could  not 
be  held  responsible  for  any  action 
the  employes  might  take  after  11 :00 
A.  M.,  Monday,  May  7th,  as  the  tac- 
tics being  pursued  to  divide  and  de- 
prive them  of  their  just  requests, 
were  causing  them  to  grow  impa- 
tient, so  Mr.  Douglass  agreed  to 
meet  the  sub-committee  again  the 
morning  of  May  7th,  and  although 
he  made  no  further  ofTer  to  them  at 
this  conference  the  sub-committee 
decided  to  convene  the  general  com- 
mittee at  Portland,  May  8th,  in  a 
final  effort  to  avert  trouble. 

Monday  afternoon,  May  7th,  the 
car  workers,  blacksmiths  and  boiler- 
makers  and  their  helpers  suspended 
work  at  Thompson's  Point  shop  in 
Portland,  and  were  joined  by  their 
fellow  workers  the  following  morn- 
ing at  So.  Portland,  Deering  Junc- 
tion and  Turner's  Island,  but  upon 
advice  from  the  committee  the  men 
remained  at  work  at  the  other  points 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Douglass  and  the  gen- 
eral committee  Tuesday,  May  8th. 

However,  at  this  conference,  Mr. 
Douglass  did  not  appear  to  want  to 
make  the  slightest  effort  to  treat  fair 
with  the  employes  and  avert  trouble, 
but  rather  seemed  inclined  to  want 
to  foment  trouble  by  endeavoring  to 
divide  the  committee,  also  the  em- 
ployes, by  accusing  the  committee  of 
not  being  considered  representatives 
of  some  of  the  men  they  claimed  to 
represent,  also  telling  the  committee 
he  had  signed  petitions  from  some  to 
that  effect.  To  these  statements  the 
committee  cautioned  Mr.  Douglass 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him 
to  pay  any  attention  to  such  peti- 
tions, because  of  the  deception  which 
had  been  used  to  get  men  to  sign 


them,  and  becau;5e  of  that,  not  to 
consider  them  as  an  honest  expres- 
sion from  the  men.  However,  he  re- 
fused to  pay  any  attention  to  this 
honest  advice  from  the  committee, 
but  laid  great  stress  upon  the  peti- 
tion and  in  fact,  although  told  of  the 
deception  used  in  getting  it,  gave  it 
more  consideration  than  the  honest 
advice  of  the  committee  sent  to  him 
by  the  employes,  to  make  known  to 
him  their  wishes.  After  consider- 
able argument,  Mr.  Douglass  told 
the  committee  what  he  was  going  to 
do,  intimating  he  knew  more  about 
what  the  employes  wanted  and  con- 
sidered fair  than  the  committee  who 
were  there  representing  them,  and  in 
his  final  effort  to  defeat  and  divide 
the  employes,  he  said  he  would  put 
into  effect  an  increase  of  2  cents,  2J/< 
cents  and  4  cents  per  hour,  giving 
part  of  the  employes  more  than  they 
had  asked  for,  or  rather  giving  a  mi- 
nority more  than  they  had  asked  for 
and  a  majority  less  than  they  re- 
quested, so  there  are  several  views 
one  can  take  of  such  an  offer,  and 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  there 
seems  to  be  a  semblance  of  truth  to 
the  rumor  going  the  rounds  that  Mr. 
Douglass  allowed  a  couple  of  mis- 
representatives  of  organized  labor  to 
tell  him  how  to  deal  with  the  em- 
ployes under  his  jurisdiction  how  to 
divide  and  cause  them  to  fight 
among  themselves,  but  what  the 
"quacks"  would  do  to  help  him,  be- 
cause the  tactics  pursued  in  that  di- 
rection by  "quacks,"  who  in  their 
role  of  strike-breakers,  while  draw- 
ing at  least  one  salary  from  the  men 
in  overalls,  have  caused  them  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  fraternal  society  they 
claim  membership  in,  and  the  labor 
movement  they  claim  to  represent, 
as  they  used  the  tactics  of  Judas 
Iscariot. 

Accidentally  discovering  they 
were  members  of  the  same  society 
the  strikers  belonged  to,  then  with  a 
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Judas  smile  tried  to  have  the  striker 
desert  and  become  a  traitor  to  his 
fellow  striker.  Can  you  imagine 
such  men,  and  such  tactics  being 
pursued  by  men  who  are  drawing 
one  salary  from  honest  working 
men,  to  elevate  and  bring  harmony 
among  the  working  class,  but  in- 
stead are  using  their  positions  and 
dollars  of  the  working  men  to  defeat 
workers  in  their  honest,  just  efforts, 
but  these  Judas  Iscariots  and  Bene- 
dict Arnolds  failed,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected and  ran  away  when  their 
crookedness  became  known,  and 
from  last  reports  have  gone  to  parts 
unknown,  leaving  Mr.  Douglass  and 
the  officials  of  the  Maine  Central 
R.  R.  to  carry  on  the  fight  they 
started  and  spend  the  stockholders' 
money  to  do  it.  So,  it  is  possible,  in 
time,  that  the  stockholders  like  the 
employes  may  get  together  and  de- 
cide whom  they  want  to  represent 
them,  and  that  they  don't  even  want 
to  see  the  "quacks."  We  hope  so  at 
any  rate  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Since  the  Railroad  Workers  sus- 
pended work,  protesting  against 
these  unfair  tactics  and  to  obtain  fair 
consideration  of  their  just  demands, 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
according  to  the  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  that  prev- 
ious to  the  strike  of  Railroad  Work- 
ers, who  as  I  have  already  previous- 
ly stated,  represent  a  large  majority 
of  the  employes  of  the  Locomotive 
and  Car  Departments,  also  all  of  the 
employes  of  the  main  shop  of  the 
Maintenance  of  Way,  that  neither 
the  Machinists  nor  the  few  men  em- 
ployed in  the  Car  Department,  who 
claim  membership  in  the  B.  R.  C.  of 
A.  made  any  demand  or  request  of 
the  officials  for  agreements  with 
their  Organization,  as  the  officials 
have  always  contended  they  would 
not  sign  agreements  with  their  em- 
ployes and  in  the  past  have  followed 


a  policy  of  posting  shop  rules,  signed 
only  by  the  officials  to  govern  all 
shop  employes.  These  rules,  we  un- 
derstand, were  again  accepted  by  the 
committees  for  the  Machinists,  also 
the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease to  the  Machinists  of  2  cents  to 
their  helpers  and  4  cents  to  Machin- 
ists, while  the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  commit- 
tee accepted  an  increase  of  1J4  cents 
and  2  cents  per  hour,  but  after  the 
Railroad  Workers  had  been  out  one 
week  the  officials  again  met  commit- 
tees from  the  Machinists  and  the  B. 
R.  C.  of  A.  and  for  some  reason 
signed  up  with  the  Machinists,  prac- 
tically a  closed-shop  agreement  and 
a  working  agreement  with  the  B.  R. 
C.  of  A.  in  the  name  of  that  Organi- 
zation, also  giving  the  Machinists' 
helpers  another  one-half  cent  per 
hour  increase  and  made  the  increase 
to  the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  2J4  cents  in- 
stead of  V/i  and  2  cents.  The  strik- 
ers took  no  exception  whatever  to 
such  a  procedure  other  than  to  point 
out  how  manifestly  unjust  and  unfair 
it  is  for  officials  to  concede  to  a  hand- 
ful of  their  employes,  so  to  spea.k, 
what  they  refused  to  concede  to  a 
large  majority,  as  there  are  grounds 
for  suspicion,  it  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  using  a  few  of  the  em- 
ployes to  try  and  defeat  the  many, 
and  then  later  on  easily  defeat  the 
few  with  the  crowd,  the  few  had 
foolishly  helped  to  defeat,  but  to  be 
fair  we  will  concede  that  the  Ma- 
chinists being  partly  organized  and 
not  enough  of  them  members  of  the 
Railroad  Workers  to  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  employes  of  that 
craft,  the  Machinists  because  of  that 
fact  had  a  just  right  to  legislate  for 
the  Machinists,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  cannot  consider  it  fair  for 
an  official  to  sign  an  agreement  with 
a  handful  of  the  employes  in  any  de- 
partment to  govern  a  majority,  when 
in  fact  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
majority.      Still    I    realize   and    the 
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strikers  do  also  why  these  unfair 
and  un-American  tactics  are  being 
pursued,  as  some  of  the  men  who  ob- 
tained these  concessions  have  been 
made  to  pay  the  price  for  which  they 
were  no  doubt  given  to  them  under 
fire,  as  a  few  of  the  Machinists  went 
out  of  their  way  evenings  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  and  break  the  strike  of 
their  fellow  workers,  and  many 
members  of  the  B.  R.*C.  of  A.  either 
willingly  or  unwillingly  paid  the 
price  by  scabbing  on  our  members  in 
the  Car  Department  The  chairman 
of  their  committee,  in  particular,  Sid 
Robinson  of  Bangor,  Maine,  started 
over  the  system  in  the  role  of  a 
strike-breaker,  talking  to  the  strik- 
ers' wives  until  the  job  got  too  warm 
for  him,  and  coward-like  he  was,  he 
then  deserted  those  he  had  betrayed, 
quit  his  job  and  went  into  the  team- 
ing business,  and  it  is  strange,  some- 
times, is  it  not,  how  a'  fellow  can  get 
into  the  teaming  business?  Still,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  a  better 
advertisement  for  his  teaming  busi- 
ness had  he  been  fair  to  labor  before 
he  went  into  business.  Sid,  like  the 
rest  of  the  "quacks"  failed,  so  for  a 
time  the  officials  would  load  up  15 
members  of  the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  each 
morning  at  Bangor,  take  them  over 
to  Waterville,  let  them  out  of  their 
cage,  and  have  them  scab  on  our 
members  all  day,  then  put  them  back 
into  their  cage  again,  and  return 
them  to  their  homes  at  Bangor,  at 
night.  Fine  Union  men,  but  even 
these  men  have  found  scabbing  too 
warm  in  Waterville  and  from  last  re- 
ports only  two  scabs  can  be  recruited 
to  go  over  and  do  the  scab  act  at 
Waterville.  Sid  Robinson  refusing 
to  do  himself  what  he  tried  to  get 
others  to  do,  so  perhaps  his  cowardly 
action  has  had  the  effect  of  causing 
those  even  inclined  that  wa)^,  to  re- 
main away  also. 

At  Portland  several  members  of 
the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  for  a  time  were 


running  around  nights  and  days  try- 
ing to  get  strike-breakers,  and  any 
scab  they  could  get  to  go  to  work, 
they  took  them  into  their  Organiza- 
tion and  I  guess  they  needed  a  few 
scabs  to  fill  in,  and  have  some  mem- 
bers in  their  Local  Lodge,  as  I  un- 
derstand they  have  become  very  few. 

However,  all  of  these  foolish,  stu- 
pid dupes  that  I  have  referred  to, 
who  thoughtlessly  and  foolishly,  in 
the  early  stages  of  this  strike  gave 
up  their  nights  and  Sundays  trying 
to  be  a  Judas  to  their  neighbor  and 
fellow  workmen,  by  trying  to  make 
honest  men  traitors  to  their  associ- 
ates have  learned  one  good  lesson 
they  should  profit  by  in  the  future, 
even  should  they  continue  to  be  a 
Judas  themselves,  ^and  that  is,  that 
men  who  don't  value  their  character 
are  few;  as  they  failed  miserably  in 
their  cowardly,  deceitful  tactics,  and 
as  a  reward  men  must  now  bow  their 
heads  in  shame,  suffering  the  misery 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  something 
which  had  they  even  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  consider,  they  surely  would 
have  realized,  could  be  their  only  re- 
ward for  success  or  failure  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  their  fellow  work- 
ers, fellow  citizens  and  neighbors  in 
their  honest  purposes  and  just  de- 
mands, as  the  men  who  suspended 
work  May  7th,  8th  and  9th,  have 
withstood  all  of  the  traitorous  at- 
tacks made  upon  them  in  an  effort  to 
divide  their  forces,  and  instead  of 
wavering  when  an  attack  was  made 
on  them,  moved  up  closer  each  time, 
and  defended  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner which  always  caused  the  Judases 
and  "quacks"  to  run  for  cover,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  honest,  brave  work- 
men, have  settled  down  to  continue 
their  struggle  and  their  loyalty  to 
each  other  until  they  obtain  from 
their  officials  the  consideration 
which  they  are  entitled  to. 

During  the  past  month  several  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  get  the  of- 
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ficials  to  meet  the  issue  fairly  with 
their  employes  and  while  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  inclined  to  want  to  deal 
fairly,  the  General  Manager,  Mr. 
Douglass  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power,  Mr.  Hammett,  al- 
ways objected  and  on  one  occasion 
stated  in  my  presence  that  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers would  be  breaking  faith  with 
some  of  their  employes,  so  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions  of  what 
must  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Ma- 
chinists and  the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  com- 
mittee, the  General  Manager,  and  no 
doubt  a  couple  of  the  scab  "quacks," 
who  should  be  wearing  sitriped  suits 
in  a  Federal  Prison  for  their  traitor- 
ous acts  to  American  citizens  or  in 
State  Prison  for  misrepresenting  or- 
ganized labor.  But  failing  to  accom- 
plish their  objects,  the  two  "quacks" 
as  I  have  stated  before,  ran  away 
leaving  the  fight  foi*  Douglass  and 
Hammett  to  fight  out,  while  the 
"quacks"  are  sailing  around  trying 
to  locate  a  couple  of  more  suckers 
who  are  willing  to  squander  stock- 
holders' m  o  n  6  y  ,  fighting  the 
"quacks' "  battles,  as  the  "quacks" 
are  too  stupid  and  cowardly  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  are  never  found 
anywhere  only  where  they  can  do 
the  act  without  any  opposition,  and 
they  can  gather  in  a  lot  of  suckers  to 
contribute  to  their  "spirit"  and 
"candy"  fund. 

We  feel  grateful  for  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  representatives  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  fair-minded  public  cit- 
izens, and  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, who  are  still  doing  all  that  is 
in  their  power  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  a  fair  adjustment  of  this  strike, 
and  fully  appreciate  the  efforts  of  all, 
also  the  honest  expressions  and  of- 
fers of  assistance  which  have  come 
from  our  organized  fellow  workers 
employed  on  other  branches  of  the 
railroad  and  industries  outside  of  the 


railroad,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  issue  in- 
volved in  this  struggle  (justice)  will 
be  met  fairly  by  the  officials,  and  that 
former  relations  enjoyed  by  the 
management  of  the  Maine  Centra! 
Railroad  and  its  employes  before  the 
"Scab  Quacks"  started  to  operate  on 
the  svstem,  will  be  restored. 


According  to  the  bureau  of  railway 
economics  the  steam  railroads  carried 
1,053,000,000  passengers  in  1914,  with 
little  increase  in  1916,  an  average  dis- 
tance of  33  6-10  miles,  or  a  total  of 
35^  billion  passenger  miles. 


A  hand-operated  machine  to  knead 
the  stiffness  out  of  leather  has  been  in- 
vented by  an  Oklahoma  man. 


During  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
approximately  30,000,000  men  have 
been  withdrawn  from  their  usual  occu- 
pations in  Europe. 


A.  Bellamy,  president  of  the  British 
National  Union  of  Railway  Men,  has 
predicted  that  woman  workers  on  the 
railways  have  come  to  stay. 


Much  timber  in  New  Zealand  having 
been  found  highly  suitable  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  wood  pulp,  the  government 
is  fostering  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dustry. 


The  greenheart  wood  from  British 
Guiana  is  said  to  outlast  iron  or  steel 
when  used  under  water. 


A  silver  coin  remains  in  currency  for 
an  average  period  of  twenty-seven 
years. 


From  every  mountain  side, 
L!et  Freedom  ring. — Smith. 

City  employes  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  de- 
mand an  increase  in  pay.^ 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  HANNA. 


The  time  has  arrived  to  devote  a 
few  minutes  to  the  columns  of  the 
Railroad  Worker  that  our  members 
may  have  a  little  information  as  to 
where  the  representatives  are  .  and 
what  they  are  doing. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  visited 
some  of  our  Lodges  on  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  and  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  Railroads,  where  I  find 
our  members  wide  awake  and  watch- 
ing the  job  with  an  "eagle  eye"  and 
always  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to 
advance  their  interests,  and  in  pass- 
ing I  cannot  forget  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  our  members  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  the  deep  interest  taken  in 
their  Lodge  affairs,  and  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  respond  when 
called  upon.  A  Lodge  of  150  mem- 
bers that  can  get  a  75  per  cent  at- 
tendance at  a- called  meeting,  at  any 
time,  with  five  or  six  hours'  notice, 
has  active  workers  enrolled  in  its 
membership  and  is  worthy  of  favor- 
able mention,  and  I  will  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  appear 
to  always  have  other  business  to 
look  after  on  the  night  their  Lodge 
meets,  and  they  fail  to  be  present  to 
look  after  their  business,  then  if  their 
interests  are  not  properly  guarded, 
they  want  to  blame  the  other  fellow 
for  neglecting  to  perform  a  duty, 
that  the  one  criticizing  should  have 
done.  The  results  are  that  little  or 
no  progress  is  made  by  those  direct- 
ly interested,  and  the  chances  are 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Lodge  dis- 
bands and  the  men  are  still  where 
they  were  before  they  started  to  or- 
ganize. Whereas,  if  they  would  lift 
their  heads,  stand  up  straight  and 
say  it  can  be  done;  it  must  be  done 
and  I  will  help  to  do  it,  they  would 
move  steadily  ahead  to  success: 
then,  how  proud  each  one  could  feel 


knowing    that    each    had    done    his 
"bit*'  and  they  had  made  much  ad 
vancement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  arj 
so  many  looking  for  the  boss  to  come 
and  "pat  them  on  the  shoulder"  and 
tell  them  what  good  fellows  they  are 
and  to  remain  loyal  to  the  company 
and  they  will  get  the  best  jobs  and 
an  increase  in  pay.  Well,  some  have 
remained  loyal,  but  are  in  the  same 
place  they  were  before  they  swore 
allegiance  to  the  company. 

Let -me  say  to  you,  dear  reader, 
that  the  fellow  cares  nothing  for  you. 
only  so  long  as  you  obey  the  orders 
of  the  master,  and  insofar  as  you  do 
what  is  asked  of  you.  They  do  not 
care  if  you  and  your  entire  family 
starve  in  a  day;  they  never  ask  if 
you  have  all  you  want  to  eat,  or  if 
your  family  is  well  clothed,  or  if  yon 
have  a  comfortable  home  for  your 
family ;  if  you  can  afford  to  take  your 
wife  and  children  to  the  show  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month,  or  if  you  can 
afford  to  take  them  at  all.  Such 
thoughts  do  not  enter  the  mind  of 
your  boss — he  is  too  busy  trying  to 
keep .  your  earnings  down,  so  the 
company  can  make  money — so  the 
"stock"  and  "bond"  holders  can  go 
to  "Coney  Island"  or  "Palm  Beach*' 
for  the  season,  which  lasts  about 
eleven  months  out  of  the  year,  and 
they  come  back  home  long  enough 
to  tell  their  neighbor  what  a  task 
they  have  had  this  year  to  get  along 
— business  is  poor  and  the  company 
is  not  paying  dividends  and  material 
is  so  much  dearer  that  they  will  have 
to  put  several  hundred  workers  on 
the  street,  to  cut  expenses,  and  the 
man  who  stayed  at  home  and  worked 
has  to  bear  the  blame  and  meet  the 
expense. 

At  this  time  I  am  able  to  report 
that  much  progress  is  being  made  by 
our  members  in  the  Central  States, 
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and  many  shop  men  are  coming  into 
the  Organization  and  I  can  report 
much  progress  in  some  shops  where 
the  men  were  not  organized. 

Just  recently,  I  visited  a  shop 
where  the  crafts  are  dying  a  natural 
death  and  after  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Organization,  they  ad- 
mitted that  that  was  the  way  we 
should  be  organized  and  asked  me  to 
give  them  a  return  visit,  which  I  did 
intend  to  do,  but  on  my  arrival  in  the 
city  I  received  a  telegram  to  proceed 


to  Springfield  to  assist  our  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis  committee  where 
I  am  at  the  present  time  and  antici- 
pate a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences, after  which  I  expect  to  get 
back  in  the  territory  I  have  just  left. 
In  closing  let  me  say  to  all  mem- 
bers :  keep  after  the  fellow  who  does 
not  belong  to  our  Organization — he 
needs  the  Organization  and  we  need 
him,  but  he  needs  us  most,  and  the 
more  active  we  become  the  sooner 
will  success  be  ours. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  DWYER 


For  the  past  three  weeks  I  have 
been  working  among  our  members 
on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  who  have 
been  on  strike  for  better  conditions 
since  May  7th.  The  men  at  Port- 
land struck  on  that  day  and  the  men 
at  the  outside  points  on  May  8th  and 
9th,  and  they  are  all  just  as  deter- 
mined today  to  remain  out  until 
these  requests  are  granted,  as  they 
believe  their  cause  is  a  just  one  and 
they  deserve  to  win.  They  are  con- 
soled by  the  fact  that  if  by  any 
chance  they  should  not  secure  that 
which  they  went  on  strike  for,  that 
the  conditions  of  the  country  insofar 
as  working  conditions  are  concerned 
are  so  good,  that  they  will  have  no 
trouble  securing  work  elsewhere.  In 
fact,  at  the  present  time  with  few  ex- 
ceptions all  of  the  men  are  working 
at  places  other  than  for  the  Maine 
Central,  and  are  receiving  higher 
wages  than  the  Maine  Central  paid 
them,  and  in  some  instances  higher 
than  what  they  are  asking  that  same 
railroad  company  to  pay  them,  with 
the  proposed  increase. 

The  cause  of  the  strike  is  the  same 
old  story  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  poorly  laid  scheme  to  defraud 
or  deprive  95%  of  the  Car  Department 
on  the  Maine  Central,  together  with 
the  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths 
of  the  right  to  legislate  for  them- 


selves, and  the  efforts  of  other  Or- 
ganizations who  had  no  agreement 
previous  to  the  strike  on  the  Maine 
Central,  but  who  have  crept  in  under 
cover  of  their  fellowmen,  walking 
the  streets,  to  get  something  thai 
they  never  had  before. 

About  95%  of  the  Car  Depart- 
ment was  organized  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  the 
remaining  5%  being  members  of 
that  "renowned"  B.  R.  "S."— of  A, 
(you  will  note  that  I  have  substi- 
tuted an  "S"  for  a  "C",  but  it  is  not 
necessary  fdr  me  to  explain  what  I 
mean). 

These  Organizations,  together 
with  members  of  the  Machinists  got 
busy  after  our  men  were  on  the 
street  and  had  the  audacity  to  at- 
tempt to  legislate  for  those  men  who 
were  on  the  street  and  signed  a  set 
of  rules  on  the' 15th  day  of  May,  and 
now  they  are  calling  it  an  agreement 
with  the  company.  In  my  humble 
estimation  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  agreement  by  the  representatives 
of  these  two  Organizations  to  break 
the  strike  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  men  with  whom  they  have 
lived — so  to  speak — for  years. 

Not  satisfied  with  doing  this,  sev- 
eral of  them  as  individuals  have  dele- 
gated to  themselves  the  position  of 
professional  strike-breakers. 
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Sid  Robinson  tells  everybody  he  is 
a  member  of  the  B.  R.  ''S."— of  A. 
and  has  scoured  the  country  to  se- 
cure men  to  break  the  strike.  Where 
he  is  successful  in  getting  a  man  he 
sends  him  to  Bangor  and  enrolls  him 
as  a  member  of  his  so-called  Organ- 
ization; then  furnishes  him  with  a 
pass  and  sometimes  delivers  him  in 
person  to  the  bosses  in  Waterville, 
Me.  He  has  endeavored,  by  every 
known  subterfuge,  to  influence  our 
men  who  are  on  strike  in  Waterville 
to  return  to  work,  even  going  to 
their  homes  and  telling  those  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  a  livelihood 
everything  but  the  truth,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  this  he  was 
very  "agreeably"  surprised  by  the 
reception  he  received.  He  found 
that  the  women  in  so  far  as  the 
strike  is  concerned  are  as  strong  as 
the  men,  and  he  will  not  forget  in  a 
hurry,  I  do  not  suppose,  the  "Ome- 
let" which  he  received  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  endeavoring  to 
persuade  some  of  our  members'  de- 
pendents to  "scab"  upon  their  fellow 
men.  I  suppose'  only  for  the  timely 
interference  by  a  conductor  who 
happened  to  be  passing  and  in  st  mea- 
sure helped  him  away,  he  would 
have  made  use  of  that  weapon  which 
he  boasts  of  carrying  and  in  addition 
to  the  name  of  "strike-breaker"  he 
may  have  had  a  more  ghastly  name 
attached  to  his  list  of  titles. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  overlooked 
an  individual  living  in  this  city,  who 
a  few  years  ago  ran  for  a  city  office, 
at  which  time  he  was  opposed  to  a 
Union  of  any  kind  and  presumably 
on  that  account  was  defeated  for 
AJderman,  but  as  I  presume  he  saw 
an  opportunity  to,  in  a  measure, 
make  capital  out  of  the  membership 
of  a  Union,  he  joined  the  Organiza- 
tion and  on  his  next  attempt  was 
elected  as  Councilman  for  the  City 
of  Waterville.  I  will  now  introduce 
to    you — Mr.    Fred    Merrill,   whose 


election  as  Councilman  I  have  just 
recounted  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  Machinists'  Organ- 
zation,  who  is  doing  all  that  he  pos- 
sibly can  to  turn  his  neighbors  and 
one-time  friends  out  of  town  to  seek 
work  elsewhere,  by  assisting  the 
company  to  cover  some  of  the  work 
of  the  men  that  are  on  strike,  or  have 
a  striker  scab  upon  themselves.  Is 
he  not  an  excellent  representative 
for  the  people  of  the  City  of  Water- 
ville ?  He  lives  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Master  Mechanic.  You  know 
people  will  talk  and  there  are  rumors 
going  through  the  city  that  are  not 
at  all  complimentary  to  Merrill.  On 
one  occasion  he  challenged  me  to 
make  good  some  statements  that  I 
had  made  at  a  public  meeting  and 
when  I  finally  accepted  his  challenge 
he  crawled  through  the  excuse  of  not 
being  able  to  meet  me  on  equal 
grounds.  He  did  what  he  could  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  me  from  using 
his  name  in  public  at  an  open  meet- 
ing on  the  square,  as  did  also  his  co- 
worker Councilman  Welch. 

I  am  going  to  ask  them,  as  they  at- 
tended that  meeting,  whether  they 
came  there  expecting  to  have  the 
laugh  on  me  or  whether  they 
came  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 
Their  demeanor  toward  the  close  of 
the  meeting  might  be  construed  that 
they  came  with  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  smile,  but  they  went 
away  like  little  whipped  dogs  as  they 
did  not  accompilsh  their  purpose. 

The  local  officials  are  using  every 
known  means  and  subterfuge  to  get 
our  men  to  return  to  work.  They 
find  that  where  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  some  man  to  take 
the  place  of  a  fellow  man  who  is  on 
strike,  that  as  soon  as  they  learn  of  it 
they  are  man  enough  to  not  scab  on 
their  fellowman  and  have  asked  for 
their  time  and  gone  away.  Of 
course,  there  are  one  or  two  who  will 
do    this    the    same  as  there  are  in 
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every  instance  of  this  kind,  but  their 
demeanor  and  deportment  is  not 
what  it  was  before  the  strike,  when  • 
they  permit  themselves  to  be  es- 
corted to  and  from  work  by  the  Ma- 
chinists, who  show  their  fear,  even  to 
their  own  doorsteps. 

I  wonder  how  the  official  of  the 
company  feels  who  brought  in  those 
two  "Knights  of  the  Road"  and  who 
gave  them  their  breakfast,  brought 
them  to  the  shop  to  work,  and  to  the 
credit  of  those  men  when  they 
learned  why  he  had  been  so  good  to 
them,  they  refused  to  scab  upon 
their  fellowmen  and  left. 

I  endeavored  to  have  a  public 
meeting  in  Bangor,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  although  I  first  re- 
ceived the  permission,  but  I  learned 
the  source  from  which  the  ultimate 
refusal  was  received  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Mayor  of  Bangor  was  sincere  when 
he  told  me.  From  rumors  which  are 
going  around  that  city  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  strike,  this  Sid  Robin- 
son, whom  I  have  already  spoken  of 
as  becoming  very  aflfluent,  and  from 
all  appearances  intends  to  leave  the 
position  of  building  and  repairing 
cars  for,  apparently,  a  more  lucrative 
one.  so  that  there  may  be  something 
in  the  fact  of  his  acting  as  a  strike- 
breakers' agent  for  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

All  Organizations  connected  wnth 
the  railroad  except  the  two  that  I 
haye  mentioned  have  been  kind  to 
our  members  and  especially  the  Big 
Four,  whom  the  men  in  Waterville 
will  remember  as  being  their  real 
friends  in  need. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this 
city  are  using  every  possible  effort  to 
l)ring  abont  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  they  in  conjunction  with 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Portland,  are  at  this 
time   in   conference   with    President 


McDonald  of  the  Maine  Central  R. 
R.  at  Portland,  trying  to  eflfect  a  set- 
tlement of  the  strike..  Our  men  have 
the  support  of  the  citizens  of  every 
town  in  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  places  of  em- 
ployment, and  on  behalf  of  the  strik- 
ers I  wish  to  extend  their  sincere 
thanks  to  all  of  those  who  have 
helped  or  assisted  them  during  the 
trouble  and  express  the  hope  that 
before  this  appears  in  print  the  strike 
on  the  Maine  Central  will  have  been 
adjusted  and  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Made  Jack  Crusty. 

**Now,  dear/'  hesitated  John  "what 
about  cooking?" 

"Well,  Jack,"  confessed  the  two-day- 
old  bride,  "when  we  get  back  from  our 
honeymoon  your  mother  is  going  to  tell 
me  just  how  to  cook  the  things  you 
like." 

**I  say,  dearie,  youVe  a  sport  to  let 
my  nwther  give  you  a  hint  or  two." 

Three  weeks  later  Jack,  hardly  so 
jovial  of  countenance,  eyed  tKe  supper 
table  angrily. 

"Here,"  he  grumbled,  as  he  glared, 
knife  in  hand,  at  a  minute  specimen  of 
cookery  for  two,  "what's  the  matter 
with  the  crust  of  this  tart?  It  doesn't 
half  cover  it." 

"Why,  dearest,"  answered  the  anx- 
ious young  wife,  as  she  came  and 
gazed  at  it,  "I  thought  you'd  be  so 
pleased ;  your  mother  always  said  you 
liked  the  crust  rather  short." 


Professing  Too  Much. 

"My  dear  lady,  I  go  further  than  be- 
lieving in  woman  suffrage;  I  maintain 
that  man  and  woman  are  equal  in  every 
way." 

"Oh,  professor  I  Now  you're  brag- 
ging."—Life. 


Or  Sponge  It  Off. 

Reggie  —  There's  been  something 
trembling  on  my  lips  for  months  and 
months,  Margie,  and — 

Margie — Yes,  so  I  see.  Why  don't 
you  shave  it  off? — Puck. 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  DEMOCRACY 
Political  vs.  Industrial  Liberty  Discussed  By  Noted  American  Publicist. 


When  a  federal  commission  re- 
ported to  Congress  less  than  two 
years  ago  that  economic  democracy 
did  not  exist  in  this  country,  that 
democratic  political  forms  alone  could 
not  make  a  nation  free,  it  was  met 
with  the  oppressive  silence  that  falls 
on  a  respectable  dinner  table  at  the 
utterance  of  an  indecency.  Mr. 
Walsh  had  committed  a  break  so  out- 
rageous that  it  was  not  even  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Sociological  societies  and 
associations  of  economists  ignored  the 
report.  Congress  held  its  nose  and 
voted  to  print  100,000  additional  copies, 
its  members  privately  amazed  and  sus- 
picious of  the  deluge  of  letters  and 
resolutions  that  urged  this  action.  Mr. 
Walsh  took  his  place  with  the  soap- 
boxer as  a  discredited  spokesman,  al- 
ways excepting  the  four  or  five  mil- 
lions, shall  we  say,  who  hailed  his  re- 
port as  an  official  confirmation  of  the 
things  they  knew  I 

Today  our  democracy  is  challenged 
from  another  direction.  Americans 
who  ignored  the  Walsh  report  now 
read  in  their  favorite  daily  journals  of 
rioting  in  Petrograd  because  a  labor 
'agitator  is  being  unjustly  prosecuted 
in  San  Francisco,  while  cabled  inter- 
views with  influential  European  So- 
cialists carry  the  assertion  that 
America  is  not  a  democracy,  but  a  na- 
tion "dominated  by  capitalism  and 
plutocracy,  where  industrial  corpora- 
tions hire  bands  of  armed  ruffians  to 
shoot  down  striking  workmen.*' 
The  Immigrant  Soap-Boxer  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  emergence  of  the  despised 
immigrant  soap-boxer  as  a  factor  in 
European  politics,  and  with  him  a  new 
conception  in  Europe  of  America  with 
relation  to  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. Who  can  guess  how  many  of  the 
men  destined  to  lead  the  peoples  of 
Europe  in  the  generation  to  come  have 
passed  through  Ellis  Island  and  spent 
part  of  their  youth  studying  American 
institutions  from  the  vantage  point  of 
an  immigrant  workman  in  the  steel 
mills  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  packing 
plants  of  Chicago?     Those  who  have 


mingled  with  foreign-born  strikers  as 
reporters  can  testify  to  the  qualities 
of  leadership  possessed  by  many  a 
young  Russian,  Lithuanian,  or  Aus- 
trian. And  we  know  that  many  have 
gone  back  tg  ithe  home  land  disillus- 
ioned as  to  America  and  fortified  in 
their  conviction  that  something  more 
than  kings  must  go  if  we  are  to  re- 
create a  world  of  justice  and  freedom. 

No:  the  America  of  the  immigrant 
wage  worker  is  not  a  democracy.  The 
report  he  took  back  with  him  and  that 
now  returns  to  us  so  strangely  in  the 
cabled  words  of  revolutionary  leaders 
is  only  too  true.  Ignore  the  fact,  shut 
our  eyes  to  it  as  our  press  and  our 
vanity  have  conspired  that  we  should, 
we  cannot  ignore  it  now  when  we  see 
it  translated  into  popular  distrust  of  us 
abroad,  into  a  denial  of  our  most  cher- 
ished professions,  by  men  who  more 
and  more  are  making  their  influence 
felt  in  the  counsels  of  nations  to  whose 
ooinion  we  can  no  longer  show  in- 
difference. 
Sunmiarizing  Our  Democratic  Assets. 

Not  the  blackest  pessimist  among  us 
will  admit. these  charges.  That  they 
should  be  made  and  believed  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  worst  of  our  fail- 
ures in  democracy, — our  treatment  of 
the  immigrant  whose  voice  is  now 
echoing  back  to  us.  Admitting  all  our 
failures,  we  have  three  things  of  price- 
1  ss  worth — things  to  die  for.  We  have 
allejR^iance  to  the  democratic  ideal.  We 
have  the  political  machinery  with 
which  to  realize  it.  And  we  have  a 
peculiarly  American  trait  called  the 
love  of  fair  play. 

To  meet  the  challenge  is  to  face  the 
facts.  And  this,  with  the  realization  it 
will  bring,  is  all  America  needs  in  order 
to  make  good  on  every  profession  and 
every  boast.  Our  ideals  are  still  those 
of  the  French  Revolution,  written  into 
our  charter  at  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
public. They  are  living  ideals,  but  we 
have  never  applied  them.  We  have 
lived  in  a  paradise  of  free  land  or  cheap 
land,  of  boundless  opportunity  for 
every  individual.    We  are  just  learning 
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that  freedom  is  a  matter  of  land  and 
economic  opportunity,  a  thing  (not  to 
be  had  in  a  settled  community  under 
laws  that  foster  and  protect  special 
privileges  for  those  canny,  fortunate  or 
ruthless  enough  to  seize  them.  We 
have  been  playing  under  rules  that 
worked  well  enough  for  pioneer  settle- 
ments.   Today  the  free  land  is  gone. 

Results  of  Speculation  and  Exploita-^ 
tion. 

At  the  very  time  when  our  national 
existence  depends  on  full  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  we  find  our  food- 
producing  and  distributing  machinery 
everywhere  crippled  by  the  workings 
of  a  legal  arrangement  that  has  exalted 
the  speculator  and  the  exploiter  while 
it  has  depressed  the  producer.  Our 
social  scale  on  the  farm  begins  with 
several  millions  of  homeless  migratory 
vagabonds  who  harvest  the  crops,  and 
ascends  through  discontented,  thrift- 
less farm  tenants,  in  some  States  num- 
bering more  than  half  of  all  farmers,  to 
the  proprietary  farmer,  himself  by  no 
means  happy  in  the  scanty  reward  per- 
mitted him  by  those  who  manipulate 
the  transportation  and  marketing  of 
his  products.  The  counterpart  of  a 
farm  situation  that  involves  speculative 
fand  values  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
farmer's  boy  is  an  industrial  field 
where  the  glut  of  labor  is  only  tempor- 
arily absorbed,  and  where  a  harsh  feu- 
dalism with  none  of  feudalism's  ad- 
vantages has  been  built  up  during  the 
years  when  immigrants  mingled  with 
farm  boys  to  create  an  over-supply  and 
defeat  efforts  at  democratic  organiza- 
tion. Before  the  war  in  Europe  these 
immigrants  had  begun  the  backward 
movement  and  the  inflowing  tide  had 
slackened  except  from  the  most  back- 
ward or  oppressed  of  European  popu- 
lations. 

It  was  a  generation  ago  when  a 
great  American  could  already  truth- 
fully say:  "Political  liberty,  when  the 
equal  right  to  land  is  denied,  becomes, 
as  population  increases  and  invention 
goes  on,  merely  the  liberty  to  compete 
for  employment  at  starvation  wages. 
And  so  there  come  beggars  in  our 
streets  and  tramps  on  our  roads;  and 


poverty  enslaves  men  who  we  bos^t 
are  political  sovereigns;  and  want 
breeds  ignorance  that  our  schools  can- 
not enlighten;  and  citizens  vote  as 
their  masters  dictate;  and  the  dema- 
gogue usurps  the  place  of  the  states- 
man ;  and  gold  weighs  in  the  scales  of 
justice;  and  in  high  places  sit  those 
who  do  not  pay  to  civic  virtue  even 
the  compliment  of  hypocrisy;  and  the 
pillars  of  the  republic  that  we  thought 
so  strong  alreadv  bend  under  an  in- 
creasing strain.  ...  It  is  not  enqugh 
that  men  should  vote ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  they  should  be  theoretically  equal 
before  the  law.  They  must  have  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
of  life ;  they  must  stand  on  equal  terms 
with  reference  to  the  bounty  of  na- 
tufe." 

Making  Good  Our  Shortcomings. 

We  can  be  vindicated  in  this  war  for 
democracy  only  if  we  justify  our  slogan 
by  a  self-searching  that  faces  realities 
and  then  set  to  work  fearlessly  to  make 
good,  every  shortcoming.  The  war 
need  not  so  obsess  us  as  to  prevent  or 
postpone  this  self-examination.  It  need 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  such  programs 
of  domestic  reform  as  will  make  first 
our  own  land  "safe  for  democracy." 
Nor  have  we  any  assurance  for  the  fu- 
ture until  this  is  done — any  reason  to 
hope  that  our  ruthless  industrial  and 
financial  autocrats  will  i\ot  plunge  us 
into  new  wars  bv  applying  abroad  in 
the  larger  field  to  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  called,  the  same  ruthlessness  and 
contempt  for  democracy  that  they  have 
shown  at  home. 

To  realize  these  things  and  to  act  in 
that  realization  will  be  a  proof  of  real 
statesmanship  in  Washington.  Nor 
can  our  leaders  say  the  impulse  is  not 
yet  abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  an  im- 
pulse that  has  gathered  strength 
through  many  years.  It  is  not  better 
organized  for  action,  because  we  have 
had  neither  a  free  press  nor  the  right  to 
organize.  But  the  time  is  ripe  when  a 
leader  could  carry  the  nation  with  him 
in  great  strides  toward  the  economic 
freedom  without  which  true  democracy 
cannot.be.  —  George  P.  West,  in  The 
Public,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PROPOSES  CO-ORDINATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

FACILITIES. 


New  York. — A  plan  for  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  fast  freight  lines  is  ex- 
pounded by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  com- 
mission of  immigration  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Joseph  Pels  international  commission. 
Mr.  Howe's  proposition  is  for  an  im- 
mediate step  in  the  solution  of  the 
pressing  transportation  problems,  made 
more  pressing  by  the  war,  and  does 
not  concern  directly  the  general  public 
ownership  of  the  railway  systems. 

Setting  forth  the  breakdown  of  trans- 
portation facilities  involving  the  prices 
and  distribution  of  our  basic  supplies, 
like  food,  coal  and  steel,  and  depressing 
labor  conditions  in  those  industries, 
Mr.  Howe  says :  "The  circulatory  sys- 
tem of  the  nation  must  be  made  to 
function  freely  and  adequately.  Other- 
wise the  dedication  of  this  people  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  world 
peace  may  fail.  All  our  sacrifices  may 
go  for  naught." 

"Two  needs  are  immediate  and  ur- 
gent," Dr.  Howe  writes:  "(1)  A  great 
increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  railroads;  and  (2)  A  central  gov- 
ernment authority  to  mobilize  the 
transportation  demands  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  industry,  agri- 
culture and  the  consumer,  with  power 
to  send  cars  where  most  urgently 
needed. 

"As  it  is  now,  the  last  named  vital 
function  is  guided  by  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent railroad  officials,  each  one  of 
whom  is  interested  in  carrying  the 
freight  that  brings  the  highest  return 
and  that  insures  the  longest  haul  over 
his  particular  road.  There  is  no  thought 
-^f  the  needs  of  the  whole  nation  or 
concern  for  the  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural life  of  the  whole  people.  Rail- 
roading \s  run  for  the  railroads.  It 
must  be  run  for  national  service;  pos- 
sibly for  national  existence.  How  can 
the  two  needs  for  greater  carrying  ca- 
pacity and  governmental  control  of 
transportation  be  met  without  public 
ownership  of  the  railroads? 

"A  partial  and  possibly  an  adequate 


solution  can  be  obtained  through  the 
creation  of  a  'Hying  squadron*  of  freight 
cars  and  rolling  stock.  There  exists  in 
the  United  States  a  number  of  private 
car  companies  and  fast  freight  lines 
.  which  own  thousands  of  cars,  that 
maintain  offices,  that  solicit  freight  and 
perform  a  vast  freight  business  midway 
between  the  express  companies  and  the 
-railroads.  They  have  haulage  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads  similar  to 
those  of  the  express  companies.  These 
private  car  companies  own  no  motive 
power.  Among  such  companies  are 
the  Empire  Line,  Merchants  Dispatch, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Dispatch,  and 
many  others.  There  are  thousands  of 
refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the  pack- 
ing-houses, and  flat  cars  and  coal  cars 
owned  by  private  coal  corporations. 
Each  of  these  companies  is  a  transpor- 
tation agency  similar  to  a  railroad,  ex- 
cept that  it  owns'  no  track,  motive 
power  or  other  equipment. 

"Here  is  a  ready-made  agency  al- 
ready working  in  harmony  with  the 
railroads  and  well  known  to  shippers 
all  over  the  country  that  could  be  mo- 
bilized into  an  agency  for  relieving  the 
situation.  The  government  could 
quickly  acquire  all  of  these  fast  freight 
lines,  and  merge  them  into  a  single 
operating  agency  under  the  control  of 
an  administrative  director  such  as  Gen- 
eral George  W.  Goethals,  or  someone 
trained  in  transportation  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  A  division  of  transporta- 
tion could  be  created;  or  the  system 
could  be  turned  over  as  a  division  of 
the  post  office,  to  be  operated  as  is  the 
parcel  post.  In  some  countries  in 
Europe  there  are  no  limits  to  the  size 
of  parcels  or  the  freight  that  can  be 
shipped  by  parcel  post." 

Mr.  Howe,  who  has  given  many 
years  to  the  study  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lems, and  who,  as  a  writer,  is  a  known 
authority  on  that  subject,  asserts  that 
there  is  no  revolutionary  change  in- 
volved in  such  a  transfer  from  private 
to  public  ownership  and  direction.  He 
declares  that  under  the  present  private 
operation  "a  frei^M  car^^^^^an 
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average  less  than  thirty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  yet  its  potential 
service  ought  to  be  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  miles  a  day.  Undoubtedly 
the  railroads  of  America  could  carry  a 
very  much  greater  tonnage,  possibly 
double  their  present  haulage,  if  all  the 
motive  power  and  equipment  were  mo- 
bilized for  most  eflFective  use,  and  for 
use  where  most  needed  to  meet  the 
nation's  emergencies." 

^'It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  Dr. 
Howe  declares,  "that  a  superior  gov- 
ernment authority  should  determine 
what  freight  is  most  urgent.  This 
should  not  be  left  to  private  profit  to 
determine.  In  hearings  recently  held 
before  the  federal  trade  commission 
witnesses  stated  that  the  railroads  di- 
verted coal  cars  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  fuel  to  the  transportation  of 
commodities  upon  which  higher  rates 
were  obtainable.  Coal  cars  were  di- 
verted to  the  automobile  industry,  and 
as  a  result  the  price  of  bituminous  coal 
increased  $2  a  ton  at  the  mine  in  one 
year's  time.  One  witness  stated  that 
the  railroads  used  their  power  to  di- 
vert cars  from  commercial  use  to  coerce 
the  mine  owners  to  sell  them  coal  on 
the  railroad's  terms.  And  what  is  true 
of  coal  is  true  of  other  industries ;  it  is 
true  of  food,  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  of  other  commodities  which  do  not 
yield  the  highest  rate  to  the  roads.  And 
this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  eflForts  of  the 
interstate  commerce  commission  to 
correct  it,  after  the  most  direct  and  ex- 
plicit orders  to  the  railroads." 

Asserting  the  present  condition  to  -be 
a  national  peril,  Mr.  Howe  says :  "The 
life  of  the  nation  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  railroads.  They  are  the  circulatory 
system.  Formerly  they  gave  preferen- 
tial rates  to  communities  and  indus- 
tries. Now  they  favor  commodities 
that  pay  the  highest  rates,  and  delay 
commodities  that  pay  lower  rates.  The 
whole  producing  power  of  the  nation 
may  be  strangled  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
crimination against  fuel ;  while  thework- 
ers  may  hunger  for  food  and  the  farm- 
ers lose  the  product  of  a  year's  effort 
because  there  is  more  money  to  be 
made  by  the  railroads  in  transporting 


automobiles  or  luxuries  than  by  trans- 
porting food  supplies  or  fuel. 
How  the   Proposition  Would  Work. 

"The  plan  proposed  for  government 
ownership  of  the  privately  owned  fast 
freight  lines  would  enable  a  central 
authority,  thinking  in  terms  of  all  the 
emergencies  of  the  nations,  to  deter- 
mine what  commodity  should  be  moved 
and  what  not.  It  would  enable  this 
'flying  squadron'  to  be  distributed 
where  it  is  most  needed.  Perishable 
commodities  could  be  saved.  Our  peo- 
ple would  be  fed.  Food  shortage  could 
be  prevented.  Fuel  could  be  placed 
wjiere  it  is  needed  and  at  rates  that  in- 
dustry could  stand.  Cars  could  be  run 
full  both  ways.  Transportation  could 
be  speeded  uf).  And  rates  could  be  ad- 
justed on  a  basis  suited  to  the  service 
performed  rather  than  to  the  arbitrary 
classification  which  now  prevails.  The 
proposal 'would  involve  a  relatively 
small  expenditure.  It  would  involve 
little  organization,  for  a  single  office 
force  of  any  one  of  the  fast  freight  lines 
could  handle  all  of  the  lines  involved. 
Rates  could  be  simplified.  Instead  of 
a  million  commomty  rates  a  score 
would  suffice.  The  rates  paid  the  rail- 
roads might  be  the  same  as  those  now 
paid  by  the  fast  freight  lines.  They 
might  be  fixed  on  a  car  mile  or  a  ton 
mile  basis  for  haulage,  irrespective  of 
the  contents  of  the  car.  This  would 
repay  the  railroads  for  service  ren- 
dered. It  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment, thinking  in  terms  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  classify  freight  rates  to  meet 
the  emergency  conditions.  Thousands 
of  offices  could  be  closed. 

"Possibly  the  post  office  department 
need  only  increase  its  personnel  and 
change  the  limits  now  imposed  on  the 
parcel  post;  for  some  countries  in  Eu- 
rope will  carry  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  piano 
by  parcel  post  if  the  shipper  so  desires. 
But  the  great  gain  would  not  be  in 
these  economies,  colossal  though  they 
would  probably  be.  The  gjeat  advan- 
tage would  be  in  the  freeing  of  the 
producer  from  fear,  in  releasing  the 
energies  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
farmer,  in  making  it  possible  to  speed 
up  the  production  of  wealth  and  its  dis- 
tribution unimpeded  by  the  coaflict  and 
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the  chaos  which  now  results  from  hun- 
dreds of  individual  roads  struggling 
for  their  share  of  the  traffic,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  requirements  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

"It  is  obvious  that  a  human  being 
could  not  function  properly  if  his  cir- 
culatory system  or  his  alimentary 
canal  were  subject  to  control  by  some 
other  person.  What  is  true  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  true  of  the  social  organism 
as  well.  The  mobilization  of  the  na- 
tion is  only  half  completed  if  the  efforts 
of  those  who  produce  are  thwarted  or 
strangled  by  those  entrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  such  wealth  to  its  proper 
destination. 

Other  Gains. 

"Such  a  pooling  of  the  fast  freight 
lines  under  government  operation 
would  be  of  great  service  in  determin- 
ing manv  disputed  questions  now  be- 
fore the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion. The  railroads  are  demanding  an 
increase  in  freight  rates  equivalent  to 
nearly  $500,000,000.  Yet  no  one  knows 
whether  this  increase  should  be 
granted.  We  have  only  such  ex  parte 
testimony  as  interested  parties  adduce 
upon  the  subject.  And  the  increased 
freight  rates  which  they  are  asking  the 
country  to  bear  would,  if  expended  for 
freight  cars,  place  the  government  in 
possession  of  200,000  cars  capable  of 
transporting  10,000,000  tons  of  freight 
at  a  single  haulage,  and  of  delivering 
possibly  1,000,000,000  tons  of  freight  a 
year  from  the -producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

"Such  an  experiment,  too,  would 
speed  up  the  railroads.  It  would  auto- 
matically compel  them  to  effect  econo- 
mies, to  develop  initiative,  just  as  the 
building  of  municipal  electric  lighting 
plants  has  compelled  privately  owned 
plants  to  reduce  rates  and  improve  serv- 
ice to  rneet  the  competition  which  the 
community  offered.  The  effect  of  gov- 
ernment competition  in  the  transporta- 
tion field  is  seen  by  the  effect  of  the 
parcel  post.  It  is  carrying  over  400,- 
000,000  parcels  a  year,  although  it  is 
less  than  four  years  old.  It  carries  a 
/our-pound  package  at  a  profit,  whereas 
the  express  service  loses  money  on  a 


twenty-five-pound  package.  And  it  de- 
livers these  packages  promptly  and  at 
a  low  cost  to  the  shipper.  These  400,- 
000^000  services  rendered  the  people  of 
America  would  not  have  been  rendered 
by  the  express  companies,  for  their 
business  has  not  been  diminished  in 
volume  by  the  competition  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Rather  the  parcel  post  has 
created  new  business.  It  has  called 
new  industries  into  life.  It  has  in- 
creased the  wealth  produced  and  been 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

"It  is  protably  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  wealth  of  America  could 
be  increased  materially,  possibly  by  20 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  if  those  who 
produced 'knew  that  they  had  at  their 
command  an  impartial,  prompt  and 
adequate  means  of  transportation; 
while  the  people  of  America  who  con- 
sume might  have  the  cost  of  living  re- 
duced by  hundreds  of  millions,  possibly 
a  billion,  of  dollars  by  the  ending  of  the 
exclusive  private  control  of  the  circu- 
latory system  of  the  nation." 


The  German  brickyard  employs  a  me- 
chanically operated  rammer  to  push 
piles  of  brick  from  a  platform  upon  the 
body  of  a  motor  truck  to  save  time  in 
loading. 


The   human   voice   is   produced   by 
forty-four  different  muscles. 


Thousands  of  women  are  taking  ex- 
aminations for  the  position  of  taxi 
drivers  in  London,  England. 


A  system  of  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each  has  been  found  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  produce  better  re- 
sults in  output  and  conservation  of 
health  than  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours, 
or  one  shift  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hours. 


Portable  windmills  are  used  on  west- 
ern farms.  They  are  mounted  on  skids 
and  may  be  drawn  fr6m  point  to  point, 
wherever  their  services  are  desired. 
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HOW  THE  RAILROADS  CAN  DO  MORE  WORK  WITH 
EXISTING  FACILITIES. 

The  official  bulletin  just  issued  to  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association's  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  follows: 


The  European  war  is  responsible  for 
conditions  that  have  caused  very  large 
increases  in  traffic  on  American  rail- 
roads, whose  capacities  are  now  over- 
taxed and  they  are  unable  to  respond 
promptly  to  all  demands  made  on  them. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  demand  for 
transportation  that  is  not  being  sup- 
plied, and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  your 
committee  to  suggest  how  the  present 
high  efficiency  of  American  railroads 
might  be  still  further  raised  so  as  to 
increase  the  supply  of  transportation 
units  with  existing  plant,  forces  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  sup- 
plies of  fuel  and  equipment  which  can- 
not be  increased  because  the  demand 
for  all  of  these  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Your  committee  prefaces  its  sug- 
gestions by  saying  that  to  many  roads 
they  may  be  unnecessary,  but  they  are 
offered  to  all  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
find  them  helpful. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  some  of 
these  suggestions  will  increase  operat- 
ing costs,  but  their  purpose  being  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  the 
result  is  deemed  to  justify  sacrifice  in 
a  national  emergency. 
Motive   Power   Must   Be   Conserved. 

1.  Aliout  15  per  cent,  of  locomotives 
are  ordinarily  under  repair ;  if  this  per- 
centage were  reduced  to  10,  which  fig- 
ure has  been  reached  by  some  roads,  it 
would  mean  an  addition  of  3,325  loco- 
motives to  the  number  in  service. 

2.  The  average  miles  run  per  day  by 
a  locomotive  is  75.  If  by  quick  turning 
at  terminals,  double  crewing  or  pool- 
ing, improving  the  quality  of  water 
which  may  enable  a  locomotive  to 
double  a  division  without  loss  of  fuel 
and  time  involved  in  cooling  down,  and 
with  less  boiler  repairs,  this  mileage 
can  be  increased  to  90,  which  is  now 
reached  on  some  roads,  it  is  equivalent 
to  adding  13,300  to  the  locomotive 
equipment. 

3.  Close  attention  to  boiler  repairs 
enables  the   locomotive  to  carry  full 


steam  pressure,  develop  full  power  at 
all  times,  and  avoid  reductions  of  press- 
ure demanded  by  weakened  boilers 
with  consequent  loss  of  tractive  power. 

4.  Constant  and  close  inspection  of 
firing  methods  which  will  reduce  the 
escape  of  combustion  units  in  heavy 
black  smoke,  also  waste  of  steam  blow- 
ing off  when  locomotives  are  standing, 
will  save  fuel  and  conserve  much  of  it 
for  useful  work.  During  each  second 
a  locomotive  is  ^'popping"  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  coal  is  wasted,  i.  e.,  a  lump 
of  about  two  inches  cube.  Careless  or 
ignorant, use  of  steam  by  the  locomo- 
tive runner  may  easily  waste  a  ton  of 
coal  on  a  100-mile  run. 

5.  Locomotive  tractive  power  falls 
very  rapidly  as  speed  is  increased;  20 
per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  more  freight 
can  be  hauled  by  limiting  the  speed 
and  utilizing  the  full  tractive  power  of 
the  locomotive  at  12  or  16  miles  per 
hour.  A  locomotive  is  a  traveling 
power  plant,  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 
of  whose  power  output  frequently  is 
wasted  by  non-use  after  generation, 
either  through  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, in  not  giving  the  locomotive  its 
full  rated  load  or  in  unnecessarily  high 
speed. 

6.  Excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  by  re- 
porting and  circulating  the  money 
value  of  waste  of  power  generated  in 
locomotives  and  not  used. 

7.  Defer  scrapping  light  locomotives 
which  might  be  used  in  branch  or  light 
main  line  service.  This  will  conserve 
motive  power  for  moving  freight. 

The  efficiency  of  cars  can  be  in- 
creased by: 

(a)  Quicker  terminal  handling  and 
prompter  loading  and  unloading. 

(b)  Better  loading — more  tons  per 
car. 

1.  From  statistics  lately  collected, 
the  average  time  consumed  by  shipper 
and  consignee  averages  a  little  under 
two  days  each — a  total  of  about  four 
days  per  trip  of  a  freight  car  for  both 
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loading  and  unloading.  This  was  under 
the  old  demurrage  rules,  and  those  now 
in  effect  should  reduce  this  time  to 
about  3J4  days.  Under  the  old  one  dol- 
lar straight  demurrage  rule  the  average 
detention,  including  free  time  of  a 
freight  car  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
shipper  or  consignee,  was  1.73  days. 
In  California,  under  the  $3  demurrage 
rate,  it  is  about  0.97  day,  or  approxi- 
mately one-half. 

Repair  Cars  Promptly. 

2.  There  are  2,350,000  railroad-owned 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States  and 
about  225,000  privately  owned  freight 
cars,  a  total  of  2,575,000,  of  which  about 
6.5  per  cent.,^or,  167,000,  are  normally 
u^der  repair;  close  watching  and 
prompt  repair  work  can  reduce  this 
percentage  to  4,  which  would  release 
64,000  cars  for  active  service. 

3.  The  average  miles  rtln  per  freight 
car  per  day  is  25.  By  increasing  this 
to  about  30  miles,  or  20  per  cent.,  is 
equivalent  to  adding  515,000  freight 
cars,  or  20  per  cent.,  to  existing  equip- 
ment. 

4.  Reduce  idle  time  in  city  and 
freight  division  terminals  by  prompt 
dispatch  of  trains. 

5.  Load  and  unload  both  company 
freight  and  commercial  freight  prompt- 
ly— the  first,  by  close  inspection  and  by 
disciplining  offenders;  the  second  by 
personal  appeal  by  local  agents,  divi- 
sion and  assistant  superintendents,  and 
district  traffic  officers,  to  shippers  and 
consignees,  all  of  whom  can  aid  greatly 
by  explaining  difficulties  and  obtaining 
the  co-operation  of  railway  patrons  in 
overcoming  them  through  an  appeal  to 
their  friendship  and  patriotism.  The 
expenditure  of  much  time,  patience, 
and  even  money,  to  make  the  reform 
easy  in  the  beginning,  is  fully  war- 
ranted. Some  one  or  two  consignees 
can  always  be  found  who  will  co-oper- 
ate, and  once  the  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  end  is  demon- 
strated, others  will  quickly  follow. 
There  are  .probably  from  250,000  to 
300,000  points  in  the  United  States 
where  freight  is  received  and  delivered. 
A  slight  improvement  at  each  will 
make  an  astounding  aggregate. 


6.  Increase  car  loads,  which  have  not 
kept  pace  with  increase  of  car  capacity, 
notably  in  the  case  of  box  cars,  as 
shown  below : 

Average  capacity  of  all  cars.  .39.7  Tons 

Average  load  per  c.ar,  all 
cars,  revenue  freight 15.5  Tons 

Average  load  per  car,  all 
cars  (including  company 
freight)   , 17.0  Tons 

Per  cent,  of  capacity  utilized. 43 

7.  Enlist  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  shippers  in  loading  cars  heavier 
as  a  war  measure,  using  the  services  of 
local  agents,  superintendents  and  assist- 
ant superintendents,  traffic  officers,  etc., 
to  approach  them,  concentrating  effort 
on  a  few  friendly  ones  at  first  to  lead  the 
movement  and  set  the  example.  Urge 
shippers  and  consignees  not  to  ship  be- 
yond their  ability  to  promptly  handle. 
Point  out  the  importance  to  shippers  of 
extending  private  sidings  to  correspond 
with  their  increased  traffic  and  in  im- 
proving their  facilities  to  avoid  car  de- 
lay, and  where  possible  to  arrange  their 
shipments  so  as  to  be  made  uniformly 
and  at  periods  of  the  year  when  cars 
are  least  needed  to  move  crops.  Re- 
quire reports  of  local  agents  of  per- 
centage of  cubic  and  weight  capacity 
of  cars  loaded  at  their  stations,  both  as 
to  carload  and  less  than  carload  freight, 
also  reports  of  waste  in  use  of  cars 
received  by  them  light-loaded.  Pub- 
lish thc^  results  of  loading  monthly,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  will 
soon  affect  every  agent  on  the  line. 
Freely  interchange  with  connections 
reports  of  light-loaded  cars,  to  correct 
inefficient  loading. 

8.  Load  all  cars  to  10  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  their  marked  weight  capacity. 
An  increase  ottwo  tons  per  loaded  car 
would  be  equivalent  to  adding  over 
200,000  cars  to  the  number  available 
for  public  use. 

9.  Where  many  sheep  or  hogs  are 
handled,  use  double-decked  cars. 

10.  Urge  traffic  officers  to  make  stren- 
uous and  concerted  effort  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  public  to  increase  ^lar- 
load  minima,  thereby  increasing  the 
weight  of  commercial  units. 

11.  Where  commercial  units  are  half 
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or  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  car 
and  two  shipments  are  destined  to  the 
same  point,  persuade  the  shipper  to 
load  the  two  shipments  in  the  ends  of 
the  same  car. 

12.  Consolidate    under-loaded    mer- 
i      chandise   cars   at  designated   transfer 

points  and  avoid  movement  of  light- 
loaded  equipment. 

13.  Reduce  in  every  legitimate  way 
empty  car  haul  of  either  system  or 
foreign  cars  by  watchful  car  distribu- 
tion. 

14.  The  increased  number  of  freight 
cars  available  for  service  without  any 
outlay  of  capitaj  through  (a)  quicker 
repairs  64,000;  (b)  quicker  movement 
515,000;  (c)  heavier  average  loading, 
200,000,  totals  779,000. 

Importance  of  Train-Loading. 

1.  Move  company  freight  and  sup- 
plies so  far  as  possible  on  trains  that 
cannot  otherwise  carry  full  tonnage. 
Operate  work  and  construction  trains 
as  far  as  possible  in  slack  times.  Store 
company  fuel  in  slack  times. 

2.  Substitute  where  possible  mixed 
train  service  for  separate  passenger  and 
freight  train  service  on  branch  lines. 
Closely  review  the  number  of  sched- 
uled freight  trains  operated  where  ton- 
nage is  insufficient  to  fully  load  them, 
with  a  view  of  reducing  the  number  to 
trains  actually  needed  to  accomodate 
the  traffic. 

3.  Make  the  question  of  train  load- 
ing one  of  primary  importance,  with 
division  officers,  train  and  yard  crews 
through  closely  checking,  at  least 
weekly,  records  of  train  performance 
and  giving  publicity  to  those  making 
good  and  poor  records. 

Intelligent  Use  of  Embargoes. 
1.  One  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  increase  car  efficiency  lies  in  better 
control  of  an  unusual  tra^ffic  movement 
through  placing  embargoes  promptly 
so  as  to  avoid  congestion  and  delay. 
The  importance  of  keeping  yards  and 
terminals,  especially  in  large  cities  and 
at  seaports,  clear  of  accumulations 
which  cannot  be  handled  expeditiously, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year  has  shown  that 
the  number  of  cars  held  in  such  accu- 


mulations, together  with  those  unduly 
detained  by  shippers,  have  been  the 
chief  causes  of  car  shortage.  The  im- 
portance of  this  question  demands  the 
closest  possible  attention  on  the  part 
of  transportation  officers,  so  that 
freight  which  cannot  be  moved  will 
not  be  loaded  in  cars,  which  are  thereby 
taken  out  of  service  as  eflfectually  as  if 
they  were  not  in  existence. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  has  an- 
nounced a  policy  as  to  car  service  and 
has  entrusted  to  the  commission  on 
Car  Service  the  duty  of  making  that 
policy  effective.  Unless  all  carriers  co- 
operate loyally  and  completely  little 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  railroads 
of  the  United  states  will  be  foredoomed 
to  failure  in  a  national  crisis."  We  must 
recognize  that  although  our  railroads 
have  carried  a  record-breaking  traffic 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  there  have  been  many  delays 
and  shortage  of  service  for  which  they 
have  not  been  altogether  responsible,- 
but  which  nevertheless  have  sorely 
taxed  the  forbearance  of  the  public. 
Following  these  vexing  conditions  our 
country  has  entered  the  war,  which  in- 
creases and  intensifies  them. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  maximum  effect 
of  these  suggestions  because  of  the 
great  demand  for  men  in  all  industry 
and  for  government  service.  It  is, 
however,  believed  that  the  American 
railway  man  is  as  patriotic  as  any  other, 
and  will  help  in  this  national  crisis. 

The  Railroad  Man's  Patriotic  Duty. 

You  are  urged  to  have  meetings  at 
division  points  with  officers  and  em- 
ployes where  the  seriousness  of  the 
national  situation  can  be  explained  ver- 
bally and  the  greatest  interest  aroused 
in  this  subject  of  increasing  the  ability 
of  the  American  railroads  to  furnish  a 
larger  quantity  of  transportation  with 
the  present  plant.  This  is  a  result  to 
which  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
man  in  railroad  service  to  contribute 
his  maximum  effort. 

You  are  also  urged  to  use  the  forces 
of  the  freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ments in  having  meetings  with  com- 
mercial bodies  and  with  shippers  so  as 
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to  enlist  their  aid  in  obtaining  the  de^ 
sired  efficiency. 

3.  To  our  railrdads  and  their  officers  is 
presented  the  opportunity  of  showing  what^ 
they  can  do  for  their  country,  and  your* 
conunittee  appeals  to  you  to  make  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  demonstrate  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  262,000  miles  of 
our  railroads  in  cooperative  and  unified 
service. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  CRY  NOT 
BASED  ON  FACTS. 


Employers  Who  Arc  Willing  to  Pay 
Wages  Now  Demanded  Find  No 
Difficulty  in  Getting  N^essary  Help. 

There  is  plenty  of  labor  if  proper 
wages  are  paid  and  proper  housing 
conditions  furnished,  says  the  Califor- 
nia State  Commissioner  of  Labor  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  declares  that  the  hys- 
teria of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
certain  farming  interests  is  not  sup- 
ported by  an  analysis  of  the  facts. 

"The  cry  for  farm  labor,"  he  says, 
"from  the  various  farm  districts  is 
based  largely  upon  the  selfish  desire 
of  each  community  to  secure  to  itself 
an  excess  supply  of  labor  in  order  to 
make  an  abundant  supply  available  at 
the  time  it  will  be  required.  If  the 
number  of  farm  laborers  asked  for 
by  the  various  counties  were  totaled 
the  aggregate  would  run  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  supply,  which,  on  its  very  face, 
would  be  absurd,  as  California  Has  not 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  for  such 
a  number  of  farm  laborers,  nor  have  we 
reason  to  believe  that  the  acreage  un- 
der cultivation  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
crops  of  California  do  not  all  ripen  at 
the  same  time.  In  fact,  the  season  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  year,  and  the 
men  employed  in  one  county  one 
month  may  be  working  in  another 
county  the  next  month. 

"In  the  case  of  wages  on  farms,  we 
find  that  most  of  the  farmers  today 
are  only  offering  the  same  wages  as 
were  paid  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago. 


The  experience  of  the  public  employ- 
ment bureau  has  shown  that  whenever 
a  farmer  offers  a  proper  wage  for 
labor  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  the 
jobs.  A  man  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
farm  work  at  15  cents  an  hour  when 
he  can  obtain  25  cents  and  30  cents  in 
other  employments  under  better  work- 
ing conditions. 

"The  housing  and  living  conditions 
for  farm  laborers  on  farms  in  Califor- 
nia are  abominable.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  now  generally  recognized. 
Only  a  few  of  the  large  ranches  fur- 
nish living  accommodations  for  their 
labor.  The  man  applying  for  work  is 
obliged  to  use  thg!  hay  stack  or  the, 
ground  for  a  bed  and  to  do  his  own 
cooking.  Investigations  of  the  bureau 
showed  that  over  60  per  cent  of  farm 
laborers  were  not  furnished  board." 
.  Commissioner  of  Labor  McLaughlin 
declared  that  the  employers  who  are 
Qiaking  the  loudest  cry  regarding  the 
shortage  of  labor  are  the  ones  who 
want  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  at 
the  former  low-wage  rates.  The  state 
officials  said  that  we  should  use  th^ 
supply  of  labor  at  hand  and  correct 
present  conditions  before  we  even  con- 
sidered the  importation  of  foreign  la- 
bor. 

"The  employers  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  wages  now  demanded  by  labor 
by  reason  of  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, find  no  diffix:ulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  supply,"  he  said. 

A  Study  in  Thrift 

He  was  Scotch  all  right,  was  Sandy 
MacGregor,  and  had  mislaid  his  wallet 
containing  $600  at  the  railway  station. 
He  telegrapTied  his  loss  to  the  station 
agent,  and  the  wallet  was  kept  until 
his  return  a  month  later.  The  finder,  a 
young  clerk,  handed  MacGregor  the 
missing  wallet  and  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  eager  expectation.  The  Scot  un- 
heedingly  counted  his  money  and  then 
looked  long  and  suspiciously  at  the 
young  clerk.  "Isn't  it  right?"  stam- 
mered the  latter  in  bewilderment. 
"Right!  Right!  It's  right  enough," 
said  MacGregor,  "but  whur's  the 
month's  interest?" 
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THE  NEED  FOR  HARMONY. 

Address  by  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Indus- 

dustrial  Relations. 


A  thought  occurs  to  me  as  I  look 
about  the  world  and  observe  the  great 
forces  that  have  been  created  within 
the  last  decade  to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  I  see  great  organiza- 
tions of  men  and  women  well  equipped, 
thoroughly  provisioned,  sufficiently  fi- 
nanced and  backed  by  moral  weight 
such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  realized. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
are  earnest  and  trying  to  be  thorough 
in  our  efforts  for  better  things  for  all, 
have  a  chance  before  us  such  as  no 
other  portion  of  mankind  ever  before 
had. 

Another  thought,  however,  occurs  to 
me,  and  that  is,  that  we  have  a  divided 
army.  A  common  enemy  confronts  us ; 
a  solid  phalanx — the  allies  of  sin  and 
suffering,  of  disease  and  premature 
death.  But  look  at  our  army.  We  are . 
dressed  each  in  a  different  uniform. 
Bad  tactics  on  our  part  divide  our 
forces.  We  travel  parallel  roads.  But 
the  movement  of  our  division  has  not 
taken  the  formation  we  desire.  We 
cannot  make  a  frontal  attack  in  force 
and  carry  by  storm  the  common  breast- 
works of  the  enemy. 

We  have  great  organizations  which 
are  fighting  with  scientific  coolness 
against  disease.  We  have  religious 
bodies  battling  zealously  for  a  purer 
life  for  us  all.  We  have  hosts  of  women 
struggling  for  the  ballot  in  order  to 
give  more  certain  and  definite  aid  to 
us.  We  have  great  philanthropies  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  against  distress. 
We  have  many  agencies  which  are  mak- 
ing war  on  the  evils  of  mankind.  But  we 
fight,  paired  off,  as  it  were,  religion 
against  sin,  science  against  disease, 
social  justice  against  false  economics, 
philanthropy  against  suffering.  Such 
is  the  lineup  for  the  fray. 

,  Let  us  have  a  new  declaration  of  war 
and  a  grand  mobilization !  I  hold  that 
every  organization  we  have  for  good 
should  strike  a  blow  at  the  main  of- 
fender. 

Low  wages  and  the  resulant  indecent 
standard  of  living  for  a  thinking  and 
toiling  race  I 


We  should  unite  all  our  agencies  of 
betterment  and  reform  and  make  an  at- 
tack in  force  on  this  common  enemy. 

The  victims  of  sin  and  suffering,  dis- 
ease and  premature  death  are  merely 
the  dead  and  wounded  in  the  great 
struggle  for  existence. 

When  we  divide  our  forces  into  three 
great  battalions ;  those  working  for  bet- 
ter economic  conditions,  those  working 
for  better  social  conditions,  and  those 
working  for  better  moral  conditions,  we 
maice  a  monumental  blunder.  Lines 
cannot  be  drawn  between  the  economic, 
social  and  moral  life  of  the  people. 
They  rise  or  fall  together  and  economic 
conditions  always  dominate.  The 
greatest  influence  on  life  is  produced 
by  environment.  The  only  factor  which 
enters  into  environment  is  the  economic 
factor.  The  income  of  a  family  abso- 
lutely determines  its  place  of  living,  its 
manner  of  living  and  its  interpretation 
of  life.  Persons  will  vary  in  mental 
type,  in  breadth  of  visions,  in  clarity  of 
view,  in  outlook  on  life  and  its  hopes 
and  destinies.  That  is  inevitable.  But 
these,  too,  are  tempered  by  environ- 
ment. 

So  well  regelated  is  this  fact  that 
while  the  thought  may  strike  us  as 
semi-new,  it  is  one  that  everybody  real- 
izes. You  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  are  various  classes.  What 
are  classes  ?  They  are  human  beings  of 
various  strata.  They  actually  dwell  on 
plateaus  of  various  heights,  according 
to  popular  and  universal  conception. 
Why?  Simply  because  of  the  economic 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  various  classes. 
Each  takes  on  the  color  of  its  class  ac- 
cording to  its  income.  The  economic 
factor  decides  for  each  class  the  texture 
and  value  of  its  clothing,  the  quality  of 
its  food,  its  place  of  residence,  its  asso- 
ciates,  its  tastes,  its  amusement;  indeed, 
every  outward  aspect  of  life  is  lived 
practically  the  same  way  by  each  indi- 
vidual in  each  class.  And  the  econ- 
omic factor  enters  more  largely  into  the 
mental  aspects  of  the  individual  than  it 
does  into  his  physical  aspects.  His  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  various  classes 
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practically  determines  for  him  his  views 
on  morals,  sociology,  sin  and  suffering, 
ff  you  will  analyze  your  views,  you  will 
find  that  they  practically  coincide  with 
those  of  persons  of  your  own  class. 

This  class  feeling  is  so  strong  that  it 
breaks  down  the  mental  and  moral  fiber 
of  the  individual.  You  will  note  among 
your  own  friends  who  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune or  fortune  to  rise  or  fall  from 
one  class  to  another,  an  entirely  changed 
set  of  opinions  about  every  matter  that 
vitally  concerns  society.  They  no  longer 
hold  the  opinions  they  had  while  a 
member  of  another  class,  but  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  assume  the 
mental  colors  and  hold  aloft  the  class 
flag  of  their  new  fellows. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
if  those  who  are  concerned  with  social 
and  moral  betterment  would  join  in 
with  those  of  us  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  establishing  economic  jus- 
tice ;  if  they  would  help  to  force  better 
wages,  a  decent  standard  of  living,  a  bet- 
ter environment,  more  leisure  and  less 
laborious  situations,  on  90  per  cent  of 
the  people,  we  could  cut  their  work  at 
least  in  half. 

I  agree  with  Henry  Ford  to  this  ex- 
tent :  That  the  sane  and  well  nurtured 
person  is  instinctively  good  and  pri- 
marily honest.  He  may  be  the  victim 
of  g^eed  and  forced  to  the  same  attitude 
as  that  used  by  his  oppressors,  but  that 
is  usually  because  he  is  economically 
powerless  and  forced  to  go  with  the 
ti3e. 

We  should  begin  the  new  warfare  by 
getting  our  conceptions  "on  straight." 
At  present  we  have  a  veneration  for 
wealth  in  this  country  that  has  made 
concrete  wealth  supralegal.  It  has 
usurped  powers  to  itself  that  in  tlie 
course  of  generations  have  become 
practically  recognized  by  the  great  pub- 
lic as  belonging  to  it.  The  first  princi- 
ple is  shown  in  the  law  allowing  a  man 
to  engage  in  a  business  and  wrest  his 
profits,  not  from  his  business,  but  from 
what  should  be  the  just  earnings  of  his 
employes.  We  look  with  as  much  pride 
and  envy  on  the  man  of  wealth  who  has 
starved  his  employes  and  brought 
about  a  degenerate  and  subnormal  new 


generation  as  we  do  on  the  man  who 
.  has  amassed  a  fair  competency  and  at 
the  same  time  given  to  those  working 
with  him  an  honest  share  of  tiie  profits 
of  the  enterprise.  We  regard  with 
greater  admiration  the  so-called  cap- 
tain of  industry  who  has  shot  his  way 
to  tremendous  riches  through  the  ranks 
of  his  employes  than  he  who  has  gained 
economic  independence  by  an  invention 
which  has  lightened  toil  and  sweetened 
life. 

What  we  need  is  a  saner  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  of  life.  We  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  withhold  the  protection  of 
organized  society,  in  its  governmental 
or  legal  function,  from  one  man  who  is 
doing  many  of  us  hurt.  The  old  maxim 
of  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number"  has  been  recast  into  3ie  idea 
that  the  powers  of  government  should 
be  exercised  or  withheld  for  the  great- 
est good  to  the  least  and  weakest  of 
mankind.  If  this  new  concept  breaks 
down  the  methods  by  which  enormous 
fortunes  afre  secured,  the  world  is  bet- 
ter served.  Great  fortunes  are  as  active 
a  menace  in  themselves  as  they  are  to 
their  possessors.  They  lead  to  greater 
and  greater  travesties  on  justice  and  a 
more  insane  vision  of  power  by  those 
who  control  them.  They  are  gold  gone 
mad  with  lust  of  conquest.  The  own- 
ers ol  such  fortunes  must  have,  in- 
dubitably, at  some  time  or  other 
crossed  the  line  of  true  economics, 
ethics,  equity  and  the  criminal  law.  An 
enormous  fortune  is  a  wrong  proved 
by  itself. 

Those  guilty  of  economic  abuses  for 
e^ain  may  be  divided  into  these  classes : 
Vhose  who,  by  corruption  and  other 
devious  means,  secure  franchises  and 
special  privileges  of  various  sorts  to 
exploit  entire  communities  and  whole 
sections  of  the  country ;  the  men  who, 
by  similar  methods,  secure  a  grip  upon 
land  and  other  natural  resources,  the 
common  inheritance  of  all,  selfishly  to 
exploit  the  same,  or  hold  it  away  from 
the  beneficial  use  of  their  fellow  man; 
the  men  who  work  thousands  of  other 
men  in  dangerous  and  unhealthful  fac- 
tories and  mines ;  the  men  who  employ 
women  and  children  in  unhealthful  oc- 
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cupations,  or  in  insanitary  workshops; 
the  exploiting  employers  who  impose 
upon  their  helpless  workers  long  hours 
at  wages  which  will  not  allow  for  that 
sweet  contentitient  of  mind  which 
makes  of  labor  a  joy ;  the  man  who  sells 
decayed  or  adulterated  food;  the  man 
who  robs  his  own  employes  of  the 
product  of  their  toil  and  gives  away 
the  money  in  showy  benefactions  and 
stupendous  foundations ;  the  men  who 
through  organizations,  whether  termed 
benevolent,  commercial,  employers'  or 
what  not,'  combine  to  coerce  and  brow- 
beat other  men  in  their  effort  to  or- 
ganize and  obtain  by  concert  of  action  a 
justJength  of  work  day,  decent  condi- 
tions and  compensatory  wages;  the 
bankers  and  financiers  who  foster 
"watered"  stock  and  force  employes  of 
large  industries  to  work  for  low  wages 
because  the  earning  power  of  the  com- 
panies has  been  absorbed  in  advance ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  that 
large  class  of  lickspittles  wh6  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  themselves,  but  side  in 
with  and  work  for  bad  conditions,  be- 
cause they  get,  or  vaguely  hope  to  get, 
a  moiety  of  the  general  stealage. 

The  latter  class  is  so  large  and  their 
combined  efforts  so  vitally  assist  in 
keeping  alive  rotten  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  that  they  deserve  to 
rank  ahead  of  several  of  the  divisions 
first  named.  They  are  the  oft-dubbed 
"Little  Brothers  of  the  Rich"— usually 
visionless  clerks,  briefless  lawyers  and 
so-called  leaders  of  thought,"  who 
ought  to  be  butlers,  and  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butlers.  To  them  every  protest 
against  wrong  is  "demagogic."  They 
"view  with  alarm"  the  socialistic  ten- 
dencies of  our  times,  and  the  "growing 
disrespect  of  the  people  for  vested 
rights."  Usually  upon  meager  salaries 
themselves,  hopelessly  submerged,  but 
submissive  and  servile,  they  are  the 
product  of  false  teaching,  mean  ambi- 
tion, lack  of  thought,  personal  weak- 
ness and  victims,  generally,  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  Because 
so  many  of  them  are  not  conscious  of 
wrongdoing  is  the  only  reason  I  have 
for  placing  them  among  the  minor  of- 
fenders. 


Such  men  as  form  these  various  divi- 
sions are  the  voluntary  offenders 
against  economic  justice  and  the  laws 
6f  the  land.  They  make  a  profit,  or 
hope  to,  or  help  to  through  bad' eco- 
nomics and  violated  laws. 

But  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
economic  ledger.  There  you  will  find 
the  millions  who  are  the  victims  of 
these  profit-mongers  and  law-breakers 
— the  involuntary  offenders.  They  are 
the  thieves,  harlots,  the  weak,  .the  de- 
ficient, the  men  and  women  badly  poi- 
soned mentally  through  shameful  en- 
vironment and  poor  food,  stretched 
over  generations,  the  near-zeroes  of 
civilization;  the  maimed,  the  crippled, 
the  blind,  the  hereditary  victims  of  dis- 
ease and  vicious  habits,  children  of  par- 
ents who  labor  sapped  them  of  the 
strength  that  should  go  to  endow  a 
future  generation  with  a  good  brain 
and  an  adequate  body ;  victims  of  drink 
who  unavailingly  have  tried  to  snatch 
a  few  golden  moments  out  of  a  gray 
world;  children  crippled  in  the  streets 
and  factories  because  organized  society 
has  not  yet  reached  the  plane  where  it 
adequately  cares  for  its  young;  the  sur- 
vivors of  war  and  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  financial  panics  who  have  suf- 
fered because  big  moneyed  men  know 
that  a  money  scare  every  so  often  shat- 
ters values  and  makes  it  profitable  to 
buy  what  others  must  sell  to  live. 

I  call  all  of  this  last  named  class  in- 
voluntary offenders,  because  they  drop 
naturally  into  that  class  through  eco- 
nomic pressure  and  environment. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  not  truly 
involuntary  victims,  but  there  is  that 
in  their  make-up  and  in  the  breeding 
they  have  had  that  causes  them  to  sink 
rather  than  dash  themselves  again  and 
again  against  the  harsh  line-up  of 
forces  which  life  has  presented  to  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can 
study  at  first  hand  conditions^  as  they 
exist  today,  and  bv  these  I  mean  the 
everyday  facts  of  life  as  they  affect  the 
economic  condition  of  mankind,  and 
not  thrill  with  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte 
in  the  cause  of  a  better  day.  I  believe 
that  you  can't  reach  a  man's  soul,  any 
more  than  his  heart,  except  through 
his  stomach.    It  is  positively  shameful 
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to  hurl  a  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  at  a 
hungry  or  ragged  human  being. 

Let  us  all  dress  and  have  dinner  be- 
fore we  talk  of  morals. 

An  element  in  life  that  has  far-reach- 
ing consequences  is  that  we  are  apt  to 
live  merely  by  comparison.  We  take 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  crowded  East 
Sides,  the  Hell's  Half  Acres,  and  the 
other  strikingly  named  districts  in  our 
big  cities.  We  don't  seek  out  reasons 
nor  hunt  for  solvents.  We  see  them 
from  the  time  we  are  able  to  toddle 
until  we  die,  without  a  proper  emotion 
nor  a  sense — a  gripping  vital  sense- 
that  something  is  wrong.  We  regard 
them  with  the  fearful  complacency 
with  which  black  death,  diphtheria, 
smallpox  and  other  dangerous  diseases 
were  regarded  in  bygone  days,  as  some- 
thing inevitable  and  in  accord  with  life. 

The  East  Sides  and  the  Hell's  Half 
Acres  are  the  foulest  blots  on  civiliza- 
tion. "  They  advertise  that  injustices 
and  menaces  to  the  health  and  well 
being  of  communities  are  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  profit.  They  show  that 
property  is  in  the  saddle  riding  down 
human  life.  They  prove  that  the  ten- 
ants, giving  up  their  lives  in  toil,  can- 
not earn  enough  to  be  decently  housed. 
And  we  stand  for  the  sort  of  living 
they  must  have  and  the  kind  of  wages 
they  must  take. 

In  placing  economic  conditions  be- 
fore moral  questions,  I  do  not  intend  to^ 
belittle  the  wonderful  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  world  to  help  the  un- 
fortunate and  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  \Vay  of  those  who  would  profit  by 
trafficking  in  their  frailties.  It  is  to 
the  glory  of  our  race  that  thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  take  gart  in  this  task,  as  ardu- 
ous and  thankless  as  any  person  could 
essay.  I  am  merely  trying  to  point 
out  that  it  is  my  belief  that  their  ob- 
jective is  in  much  easier  reach.  I  am 
trying  to  chart  for  them  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  shorter  course  for  their  haven. 
We  know,  as  rational  beings,  thai  hu- 
man misery,  so  universal  as  that  caused 
by  poor  wages  and  viciously  sinful 
hours  of  toil,  is  infinitely  worse  than 
the   result   of   any   individual's   moral 


lapse  or  folly,  degrading  and  vile 
though  it  may  make  the  victim  appear. 

Napoleon  said  that  an  army  marched 
on  its  stomach.  He  meant  that  it  was 
only  good  for,  severe*  taxing  of  its 
strength  as  long  as  its  larder  was  filled. 
He  might  have  said  it  with  equal  truth 
of  the  entire  race  of  men.  The  poorly 
nourished^are  weak  comrades  in  a  war 
on  rotton  industrial  conditions,  adul- 
terated foods,  vice,  wholesale  murder, 
or  any  other  of  those  countless  evils 
that  have  an  economic  basis. 

Does  this  sound  pessimistic.  I  hope 
not,  for  I  am  optimism  incarnated.  I 
believe  the  world  is  getting  better 
every  day.  1  believe  more  and  more 
eyery  day  that  a  greater  number  of 
persons  are  becoming  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  humanity 
than  ever  before,  some  from  personal 
reasons,  but  more  from  that  divine  fire 
which  a  pure  and  undefiled  love  for 
even  the  lowliest  of  us  inspires. 

Someone  has  said  there  is  more  of 
the  Christ  spirit  in  the  world  today 
than  ever  before.  The  very  aims  that 
the  honest  battlers  for  the  right  under 
their  different  flags  aspire  to,  show 
that  there  is  a  mighty  undercurrent — a 
soul  movement,  if  you  will  have  it  that 
way — that  is  making  for  better  things. 

Let  us  fight  for  all  the  good  we  may 
achieve — whether  religious,  economic, 
social,  moral;  but  I  believe  that  every 
sincere  soul  should  line  up  with  every 
other  sincere  soul  in  a  fight  to  a  finish 
to  lift  from  the  world  the  weight  of 
agony  caused  by  insufferable  condi- 
tions resulting  from  low  wages,  the 
crux  of  bad  economics. 


When  "Ladies"  Disagree. 

The  doctor  was  attending  an  injured 
woman  who  had  come  to  his  surgery 
with  her  arm  severely  bitten.  He 
dressed  the  wound,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
remarked : 

"I  can  not  quite  make  out  what  sort 
of  animal  bit  you.  The  wound  is  too 
small  for  a  horse's  bite  and  too  big  for 
a  dog's." 

'*Oh,  it  wasn't  an  animal !"  exclaimed 
the  patient.    **It  was  another  lady." 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

By  A.  A.  GRAHAM,  Topcka,  Kansas. 


Anything  sounding  in  the  care  of  the 
aged  has  a  pleasing  ring,  excites  our 
sentiments,  reminds  us  of  our  duty,  and 
appeals  to  our  finer  nature  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  us  easy  subjects 
to  favorable  impressions,  puts  us  en 
rapport  .hypnotizts  us. 

This  universal  principle  may  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  referring  to  **protec- 
tioh"  in  relation  to  the  tariff  and  "sal- 
vation" to  religion. 

The  particular  thing  we  have  in  mind 
is  railway  old-age  pension.  This 
sounds  so  very  nice.  To  work  hard  for 
a  great  railway  corporation  through 
your  enthusiastic  youth,  your  strong 
prime,  your  decline  until  no  longer  able, 
and  then  receive  a  pension  to  support 
you  until  relieved  by  death  sounds  fine 
enough  to  deceive  anybody. 

The  thing  disturbing  us  and  making 
our  pen  sway  to  and  fro  was  the  re- 
cent notice  of  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  to  its  employes,  that 
if  they  went  out  on  the  threatened  gen- 
eral strike  of  railway  employes  in  the 
United  States,  they  would  forfeit  their 
rights  to  old-age  pensions — this  strike, 
we  add,  for  better  working  conditions, 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  their  work 
in  shorter  time  for  less  pay. 

This  threat  implied  with  greater 
force  than  positive  and  direct  statement 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  not  • 
bound  itself  to  the  contractual  fulfil- 
ment of  its  obligations  heretofore  en- 
tered into  with  its  employes  for  old- 
age  pensions,  but  holds  that  agreement 
as  a  club  over  the  heads  of  the  employes 
to  beat  or  intimidate  them  into  sub- 
mission on  this,  or  on  any  other  con- 
traversy  that  may  hereafter  arise. 

Other  effects,  also,  of  the  old-age 
pension  have  been  to  make  men  sub- 
missive generally  with  poor  conditions, 
more  work  and  less  pay,  living  in  hope 
of  retiring  on  a  pension,  and  the  closer 
the  pension  age  is  reached  the  more 
outrageous  these  cruel  oppressions. 

The  most  despicable  use,  however, 
railroads  have  yet  made  of  the  pension 
system  has  been  to  work  a  positive 


wrong  under  the  guise  of  a  benefit,  in 
the  furtherance  of  some  scheme  to  the 
detriment  of  the  employe.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Rock 
Island  about  eight  years  ago  in  requir- 
ing of  every  employe,  whether  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  one  or  forty  years, 
a  new  application  for  employment,  with 
the  usual  phyiscal  examination  and  re- 
quirements. Failure  of  the  employe  to 
comply  worked  a  forfeiture  of  his  right 
to  an  old-age  pension. 

Other  like  instances  are  very  numer- 
ous and  readily  recur  to  the  mind  with- 
out citation. 

Old-age  pensions,  as  now  used  by 
railroads,  are  a  detriment  to  the  em- 
ploye in  the  enforcement  upon  him  of 
poorer  conditions,  lower  wages,  per- 
sonal abuse,  and  physical  oppressions. 

How  much  better  it  would  be,  if  the 
employe  enjoyed  proper  conditions,  an 
adequate  wage  and  decent  treatment 
as  he  went  along! 

We  are  not  objecting  absolutely  to 
old-age  pensions,  but  only  the  abuse 
the  railroads  have  so  far  made  of  them. 
Under  proper  management  they  would 
be  benefipial  to  both  the  employer  and 
employe;  but,  so  far,  all  the  benefits 
have  accrued  to  the  employer. 

In  like  manner,  recurring  to  our  gen- 
eral principle,  "protection"  as  to  the 
tariff  might,  under  proper  use,  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  public  as  well  as  the 
wage-worker,  not  merely  a  privilege  to 
the  few;  and  "salvation"  might  save 
the  world  instead  of  furnishing  an  easy 
living  and  influential  station  to  those 
already  "sanctified." — "Railroad  Train- 
man." 


Two  men  were  arguing  about  the 
nationality  of  a  man  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. Not  being  able  to  decide,  they 
referred  the  question  to  an  Irishman, 
who  was  passing. 

**Say,  Pat,"  one  asked,  "if  English  par- 
ents had  a  son  bom*  in  France,  would  he 
be  a  Frenchman?" 

"Arrah,  now,"  said  Pat.  "If  a  cat 
should  have  kittens  in  the  oven,  would 
they  be  biscuits  ?" 
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THE  HUMAN  SCRAP  HEAP. 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  man 
power  in  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world  has  compelled  a  recourse  to  hu- 
man scrap  heaps  that  have  been  dis- 
regarded for  generations,  and  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  that  wonderful 
values  have  been  discarded  and  left  to 
rust  that  might  well  have  been  put  to 
use  in  adding  to  the  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world. 

As  increased  efficiency  in  one  de- 
partment of  railroad  management  has 
led  to  the  mining  of  scrap  heaps  of 
discarded  material  to  the  enormous 
profit  of  the  railroads,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  systematic  assorting  of  these 
"discards",  and  the  recovery  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  material  for  which 
profitable  use  has  been  found;  so  the 
movement  recently  inaugurated  in  Chi- 
cago having  for  its  object  the  return  to 
productive  employment  of  the  vast 
army  of  men  who  have  been  crowded 
out  of  industry  because  of  their  devel- 
opment of  gray  hair,  regardless  of  the 
gray  matter  which  the  hair  covered,  is 
proving:  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try that  exceeds  even  the  riches  recov- 
ered from  the  low-grade  dumps  which 
are  scattered  over  the  mining  districts 
of  the  West,  and  which  the  present 
hifrh  prices  for  the  minerals  have 
caused  to  be  worked. 

The  railroad  companies  have'  been 
the  worst  sinners  in  the  criminal  dis- 
placement of  men  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  45  in  the  working  forces  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  railroads  have 
gone  even  further  than  this  absurdly 
low  age  limit,  and  have  discriminated 
against  men  much  younger  than  45  in 
the  transportation  department.  Men 
of  35  and  upwards  who  are  unskilled 
are  absolutely  barred  from  opportunity 
to  secure  employment  except  as  com- 
mon laborers,  while  men  who  lose  their 
jobs  from  any  cause  at  40  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  regain  their  foot- 
hold in  the  service. 

This  is  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  damnable  blacklist  that  could  be 
devised.  It  has  forced  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  and  into  the  police 


forces,  the  sanitary  departments  and 
into  other  departments  of  the  public 
service  men  of  the  highest  skill  in  the 
various  branches  of  railroad  service,  to 
the  distinct  loss  of  the  country.  For  it 
is  clear  that,  just  as  there  is  loss  when 
land  is  held  idle  or  devoted  to  uses 
other  than  that  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted,  or  when  a  high  grade  machine 
or  tool  is  used  for  a  service  for  which 
a  cheaper  tool  is  just  as  effective,  so  a 
perfected  human  machine  condemned 
to  service  where  its  acquired  skill  is  of 
no  use  loses  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  mankind. 

That  the  age  limit  thtts  arbitrarily 
placed  upon  employment  is  unwise  and 
unscientific  is  shown  by  the  record  of 
achievement  of  men  of  mature  age  run- 
ning all  through  history.  This  fact  was 
brought  out  most  effectively  in  a  ses- 
sion of  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington  a  year  ago,  when  "Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon,  who  had  passed  his 
eijjhtieth  year,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
remarkable  demonstration.  Represen- 
tative Sherwood  of  Ohio,  who  is  him- 
self older  than  the  distinguished  Illi- 
noisan,  recounted  a  few  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  who  would  be  discarded 
in  the  industrial  life  of  America  long 
before  they  reached  the  age  of  their 
best  work.    Mr.  Sherwood  said : 

"We  ^re  here  today  with  a  living  and 
knock-down  argument  against  the  the- 
ory of  Dt.  Osier.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
eighty  years  has  reached  the  acme  of 
his  intellectual  development.  (Applause 
and  laughter.)  Pope  Leo  XIII  and 
John  Adams  were  in  the  full  possession 
of  their  intellectual  powers  at  ninety. 
John  Wesley  was  at  the  height  of  his 
eloquence  and  at  his  best  at  eighty- 
eight.  Michel-Angelo  painted,  at 
eighty,  the  greatest  single  picture  that 
was  ever  painted  since  the  world  be- 
gan. He  made  the  sky  and  sunshine 
glorious  with  his  brush  at  eighty-three. 
General  von  Moltke  was  still  wearing 
the  uniform  at  eighty-eight,  and  at 
seventy  he  commanded  the  victorious 
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German  army  that  entered  the  gates  of 
Paris.  George  Bancroft  was  writing 
deathless  history  after  eighty.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Herbert  Spencer,  Talleyrand, 
and  Voltaire  were  giving  out  great 
ideas  at  eighty^  Tennyson  wrote  his 
PTeatest  poem,  ^Crossing  the  Bar,'  at 
eighty-three.  Gladstone  made  his 
gfreatest  campaign  at  eighty,  and  was 
the  master  of  Great  Britain  at  eighty- 
three.  Humboldt,  the  naturalist,  sci- 
entist— the  greatest  that  Germany 
ever  produced  —  issued  his  immortal 
'Kosmos*  at  ninety." 

But  the  most  disastrous  feature  of 
this  unwise  policy,  as  it  relates  to  the 
effect  it  has  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
railroads  >themselves,  is  the  antagonism 
inspired  by  the  sense  of  injustice  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  victims  and 
of  their  relatives  and  associates. 

There  are  actually  hundreds  of  men 
in  San  Antonio  today  who  have  been 
unable  for  years  to  secure  employment 
at  the  trade  which  they  have  mastered 
through  long  years  of  efficient  service 
because  they  have  passed  the  age  of  45. 
Very  many  of  them  have  been  willingly 
listed  for  service  under  the  United 
States  government*  at  their  specialty, 
for  Uncle  Sam,  in  his  extremity,  does 
not  despise  gray  hairs  where  they  may 
be  profitably  utilized. 

They  are  on  the  police  force  of  the 
city.  They  are  constantly  being  called 
for  jury  service^  they  are  officers  of 
election  and  participants  in  all  the  civic 
activities  of  the  community.  Else- 
where they  are  found  in  the  legislature, 
in  congress,  on  the  judicial  bench,  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  in  many  other  positions  of  honor 
and  public  service,  where  the  deadly 
age  limit  does  not  apply. 

Always  and  invariably,  however, 
there  rankles  in  their  hearts  a  sense  of 
the  injustice  of  which  they  were  the 
victims  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 
They  may  be  ever  so  fair-minded,  up- 
right and  just  in  their  actions  and  their 
estimates  of  things;  but  unconsciously 
their  attitude  of  mind  is  influenced  to 
the  detriment  of  the  author  of  the  in- 
justice to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  always  the  railroads  suffer 
from  it. 


Then  there  are  the  dependent  rela- 
tives whose  minds  are  poisoned  against 
the  railroads  because  of  the  wrongs 
from  which  the  head  of  the  family  has 
suffered,  and  which  have  reacted  on 
their  own  welfare.  Young  men  now 
working  their  way  through  college, 
studying  law,  or  otherwise  preparing 
themselves  for  positions  in  the  world 
of  power  and  influence,  can  never  for- 
get that  the  way  of  preparedness  for 
life's  struggle  has  been  made  harder 
for  them  because  the  family  provider 
has  been  suddenly  cut  off  from  his  in- 
come and  has  been  debarred  from  fur- 
ther remunerative  employment  by  the 
operation  of  the  deadly  age  limit. 

And  still  the  spokesmen  for  the  rail- 
roads, cry  out  against  the  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  railroads  which  have 
cost  them  so  much  in  stringent  regula- 
tion and  curt^lment  of  earnings,  and 
rail  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
labor  organizations,  which  demand  an 
ever-growing  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads  and  in  making 
conditions  governing  the  employment 
and  discharge  of  employes. 

This  infamous  discrimination  is  also 
responsible  for  the  attitude  of  many 
petty  bosses  toward  the  older  men  in 
the  service,  who  they  know  will  be 
slow  ^ to  resent  their  arbitrary  course 
because  they  know  that  once  they  are 
separated  from  the  jobs  they  are  hold- 
ing they  will  be  thrown  on  the  "human 
scrap  heap"  regardless  of  efficiency  or 
ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
service.  —  From  The  World,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  May  3,  1917. 


The  Virginia  commission  api>ointe(l 
to  prepare  a  workmen's  compensation 
act,  for  disposition  by  the  next  general 
assembly,  has  agreed  on  a  tentative  plan. 
Compensation  is  based  on  50  per  cent, 
of  weekly  earnings  and  the  maximum 
death  benefit  shall  be  $4000.  Weekly 
injury  benefits  shall  not  be  more  than 
$10  nor  less  than  $5. 


Owing  to  the  war,  women  are  taking 
an  ever-broadening  part  in  operating- 
the  railways  in  France. 
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ALL  WITHIN  A  CENTURY. 


Eighty,  years  ago  the  railroads  were 
just  beginning  to  be  operated.  Now 
there  are  over  600,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways threading  all  the  continents, 
which  have  cost  over  $50,000,000,000. 
Even  in  Africa  there  are  over  20,000 
miles  of  railroad  track.  The  first 
steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
1819  in  twenty-five  days,  but  steamers 
were  not  used  for  trans-Atlantic  traffic 
until  1838,  just  seventy-eight  years  ago. 
The  Mauretania,  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the 
first  Cunard  steamers  which  began 
service  in  1839.  Railways  and  steam- 
ships have  revolutionized  the  com- 
merce and  industries  of  the  world.  No 
future  change  in  the  conditions  of  hu- 
man existence  comparable  to  that 
which  has  been  effected  by  steam  trans- 
portation is  conceivable. 

Newspapers,  as  we  know  them,  really 
did  not  begin  to  exist  until  after  the 
civil  war — about  fifty  years  ago.  Paper 
made  from  wood,  the  fast  presses,  the 
collection  of  the  news  of  the  world  by 
telegraph,  machines  to  replace  type- 
setting, and  all  that  goes  into  the 
mechanism  of  a  modern  newspaper 
were  unknown  a  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  What  improvements  in 
printing  are  possible  compared  with 
those  here  mentioned? 

Electricity,  now  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  working  forces,  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  to  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  in  Eng- 
land in  1837  and  in  the  United  States 
in  1844.  There  are  a  number  of  people 
who  can  remember  when  Morse's  first 
line  was  opened  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore  in  the  latter  year.  Now 
there  are  telegraph  cables  under  all  the 
oceans.  The  first  electric  lights  began 
to  glimmer  on  our  streets  in  1876,  and 
the  telephone  appeared  a  little  later. 
Railway  cars  began  to  be  propelled  by 
electric  power  aboiit  1885.  Can  any- 
body imagine  such  a  revolution  in 
human  conditions  occurring  again  in 
the  next  10,000  y^ars  as  has  taken  place 
since  the  electric  current  was  harnessed 
to  a  telegraph  line  seventy-eight  years 
ago? 


The  first  sunlight  picture  of  a  human 
face  was  made  seventy-five  years  ago 
— in  1840.  Photography  came  with  the 
introduction  of  the  collodion  process  in 
1851.  Photo-engraving,  which  has 
made  the  use  of  pictures  in  books  and 
newspapers  as  easy  and  as  cheap  as  the 
production  of  printed  matter,  thereby 
revolutionizing  the  art  of  printing,  is 
a  development  of  the  last  thirty-two 
years.  The  motion  picture  was  per- 
fected just  twenty  years  ago.  Eighty 
years  ago  only  persons  of  large  wealth 
could  leave  their  portitaits  to  those 
who  came  after  them.  Today,  pictures 
of  the  man  or  men  who  do  anything 
of  public  interest  are  put  before  the 
,  eyes  of  millions  of  his  fellow  beings. 
Who  that  has  lived  for  sixty  years  does 
not  remember  the  interest  that  was  ad- 
ded to  human  life  by  the  first  photo- 
graph albums?  With  photography  may 
be  coupled  the  phonograph,  which  en- 
ables us  to  talk  into  a  machine,  send 
the  record  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  and  have  our  voices  reproduced 
there.  What  a  deep  chasm  separates 
the  lives  of  all  the  millions  who  lived 
before  the  days  of  photography  and  the 
phonograph,  and  the  lives  of  all  by 
whom  they  have  been  or  will  be  used. 

The  world's  supply  of  petroleum  was 
first  tapped  for  commercial  use  a  little 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  now 
used  all  over  the  world  as  a  source  of 
light,  heat,  and  power.  The  automo- 
bile might  have  come— on  a  limited 
scale — as  the  result  of  the  invention  of 
the  electric  storage  battery  and  motor, 
but  the  fast  running  automobile  would 
be  an  impossibility  without  petroleum 
and  rubber.  The  gasoline  engine  alone 
has  made  the  aeroplane  of  the  Wright 
brothers  and  the  dirigible  balloon  of 
Count  Zeppelin  a  possibility.  ^Aerial 
navigation,  which  has  been  dreamed  of 
for  centuries,  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
discovery  and  development  of  petro- 
leum. What  imaginable  feat  remains 
possible  to  human  beings  so  wonderful 
as  the  navigation  of  the  air? 

Will  anybody  believe  that  anything 
can  ever  again  make  such  a  change  in 
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the  methods  of  doing  business  as  has 
been  effected  by  the  universal  intro- 
duction of  typewriting  machines  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  ?  Will 
there  ever  be  another  chemical  dis- 
covery as  wonderful  as  the  discovery 
of  radium? 

What  is  the  world  going  to  do  for 
novelties  and  sensations  during  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  years,? 


Will  there  be  as  many  of  them  in  the 
next  hundred  generations  as  have  come 
into  the  personal  experience  of  living 
men  and  women  who  were  born  eighty 
years  ago? 

Has  it  not  been  better  worth  while  to 
see  the  beginning  of  all  these  wonders 
than  it  will  be  in  2016  or  4016  to  see 
them  then  and  to  read  about  their 
origin? — Hartford  Times. 


YUCATAN  GIVES  US  LESSON  ON  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

iiy  CHARLES  E.  RUSSELL. 


The  nice  comfortable  way  to  get 
through  life  is  to  believe  you  have  in 
your  country  everything  worth  living 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  is  more  or 
less  slobs  and  dubs. 

Some  of  them  mean  very  well,  of 
course,  and  do  the  best  they  can,  but 
for  the  real  dope  about  anything  come 
to  us. 

Also,  shut  your  eyes  to  anything  that 
doesn't  exactly  jibe  with  this.  Condi- 
tions in  our  factory  towns,  for  instance. 
If  anybody  suj^gests  that  another  gen- 
eration or  two  of  the  present  working 
arrangements,  long  hours,  hard  work 
and  no  fun,  will  reduce  the  population 
to  a  perilous  state  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal wreckage,  never  mind.  Say  that  is 
well  under  our  flag  and  must  be,  since 
we  are  the  stuff  and  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  anything. 

Every  now  and  then  we  get  a  piece 
of  news  that  gives  a  jolt  to  these  agree- 
able notions  and  makes  us  wonder  for 
a  moment,  down  deep  in  our  hearts, 
whether  after  all  we  ought  to  keep 
school  or  go  to  it. 

Take  such  a  simple  and  useful 
thing  as  an  eight-hour  day  for  toilers. 

Here  in  America  we  are  still  strug- 
gling hard  to  establish  that.  We  have 
passed  laws  to  make  it  the  rule  in  gov- 
ernment work,  navy  yards,  arsenals 
and  so  on.  And  after  all  these  years 
we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  it 
go,  even  there.  And  when  we»get  out- 
side of  government  work,  we  have  all 
kinds  of  days,  but  few  of  eight  hours. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  a  mill 
town  the  whistle  blows  now  at  7,  at 
12,  at  1,  and  at  6,  just  as  it  did  fifty 
years  ago. 


Fifty  years — it  is  fifty  years  since 
Australia  established  an  eight-hour  day 
for  everybody ;  it  is  a  generation  since 
New  Zealand  did  the  same.  Both  have 
since  reaped  the  advantages  that  come 
from  better  general  health  and  happier 
lives. 

Both  of  these  examples  we  pass  up. 
They  are  strange,  freakish  countries  at 
the  other  side  of  the  earth.  Perhaps 
they  don't  exist  at  all. 

This  same  Yucatan  has  adopted  labor 
laws  that  certainly  make  ours  look  like 
fossils  from  another  century. 

For  all  artisans,  such  as  masons,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths  and  the  like,  there 
is  established  a  day  of  eight  hours,  with 
44  hours  of  labor  in  the  week  of  six 
working  days — that  is,  a  half  holiday 
one  day  in  the  week. 

Workers  in  hotels  and  similar  places 
have  a  day  of  eight  and  a  half  hours, 
with  61  hours  of  labor  in  seven  days, 
but  they  must  have  one  day  off  in  that 
time. 

In  farm  work  the  limit  of  labor  is 
eight  hours  a  day,  amounting  to  42 
hours  of  labor  in  the  week,  with  a  half 
day  of  rest  on  Saturday. 

Workers  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  act  can  arrange  either  hours  of 
labor  on  a  similar  basis  with  the  con- 
ciliation committee  of  the  department 
of  labor.  Extra  work  cannot  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  legally  constituted 
day.     '  -  , 

One  article  in  the  law  declares  that 
every  worker  has  the  right  to  at  least 
half  a  day  of  rest  in  a  week  of  six  work- 
ing days.  To  determine  upon  which 
day  this  shall  fall  they  and  their  em- 
ployers come  to  an  agreement  before 
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the  conciliation  committee.  If  employ- 
ers and  workers  prefer,  workers  can 
accumulate  for  three  months  their  half 
holidays  and  then  take  a  week's  vaca- 
tion.— Progressive  Labor  World. 


FAREWELL  TO  MEAT! 

!  By  SCOTT  NEARING. 

Vegetarians  have  always  been  rare 
I  in  the.  United  States.  People  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  in  India  or  in 
China  a  meat  diet  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  in  the  United  States — have 
not  our  ancestors  eaten  meat  from  a 
time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary?  True 
enough,  but  our  descendants  must 
stop  it. 

From  1860  tp  1917  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  a  little 
more  than  threefold,  and  from  1880  to 
1917  it  doubled  almost  exactly.  Con- 
trast with  this  increase  in  population 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  meat, 
for  which  the  workingman  spends  one- 
third  of  his  food  budget.  The  meat 
supply  is  absolutely  limited  by  the  num- 
ber of  meat  animals  in  a  community. 
The  figures  showing  the  number  of  live 
meat  animals  in  the  United  States  in- 
dicate an  alarming  failure  of  the  meat 
supplies  to  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing population.  Between  1860  and 
1917  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled.  In 
1860  there  were  25  million  cattle  and 
in  1917  there  were  63  million.  From 
1880  to  1917  there  was  an  increase  of 
90  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States 
is  therefore  more  rapid  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  potential  supply  of  beef. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  dairying 
has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the 
period  under  consideration,  it  becomes 
evident  that  beef  demand  has  increased 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  beef 
supply.  During  the  fifty  years  from 
1860  to  1917  while  the  population  more 
than  trebled  the  supply  of  cattle  merely 
doubled.  Practically  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  sheep  and  swine,  the  two  other 


principal  sources  of  meat  supply.  There 
were  22  million  sheep  in  the  United 
States  in  1860,  42  million  in  1880  and 
4:8  million  in  1917.  The  swine  in  1860 
numbered  33  million,  in  1880  49  mil- 
lion and  in  1917,  67  million,  showing 
a  slight  progressive  increase.  In  no 
one  of  these  cases,  however,  has  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  animals  cor- 
responded with  the  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation. 

As  for  meat  prices,  of  course  they  are 
high,  and  unless  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  meat  animals  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  country  can  be 
radically  changed,  of  course  meat 
prices  will  be  higher.  The  increase  in 
the  land  values,  the  disappearance  of 
great  unclaimed  stretches  of  free  graz- 
ing land,  and  the  growing  conviction 
that  more  money  can  be  made  in  forms 
of  agriculture  other  than  stock-farm- 
ing, are  all  playing  a  part,  and  the 
American  meat  supply  is  diminishing. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  vegetarians.  The  propor- 
tional decrease  in  the  number  of  avail- 
able meat  animals,  with  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  price  of  meat  products, 
means  vegetarianism  for  the  low-paid 
American  wage-earners.  The  rich  and 
well-to-do  will  continue  to  be  meat 
eaters,  but  those  who  do  the  bulk  of 
the  work  in  the  United  States  must 
abandon  a  meat  diet.  The  next  gen- 
eration will  see  a  growing  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  eat  meat 
ami  those  who  do  not  eat  it. 


Needed  a  Chart. 


"Um,  yes !  Ah !"  remarked  the  med- 
ico in  his  best  bedside  manner  to  his 
patient  as  they  stood  in  the  consulting 
room.  ""I'll  give  you  the  following  pre- 
scription," and  he  handed  him  three 
small  packages.  The  patient  opened 
them  and  read  the  direction.  "A  pow- 
der for  my  headache,"  he  said  aloud; 
"a  pellet  for  my  liver,"  he  continued, 
"and  a  capsule  for  my  gouty  foot." 
Then  stopped  and  pondered  deeply  for 
a  moment.  "I  say,  doctor,"  he  queried, 
"how'll  the  little  beggars  know  the 
right  place  to  go  when  they  get  inside." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. , 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST.     • 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Outside  Back  Cover 
Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  «5c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  ■?,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  PORTLAND,  ME. 

Well,  boys,  no  doubt  all  of  you  as 
true  Americans  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  respond  to  the  call  of  your 
President  and  country  to  defend  the 
rights  of  your  nation  and  to  do  this 
it  takes  men.  We  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  talk  at  this  time  about  pa- 
triotism and  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  "patriot- 
ism." People  use  this  word  in  many 
different  ways  and  yet  they  act  in 
anything  but  a  patriotic  manner,  for 
to  be  patriotic  we  must  think  of  our 
country,  and  in  thinking  of  our  coun- 
try we  must  of  necessity  think  of  our 
fellow  countrymen,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  are  we  to  crush  the  life  and 
spirit  out  of  him,  or  are  we  to  give 
him  such  conditions  in  life  that  he 
may  be  justly  proud  to  fight  for  the 
country  of  his  birth  or  adoption? 

At  present,  we,  the  employes  of 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad  are  talc- 
ing a  determined  stand  to  obtain  the 
latter  condition  and  I,  at  this  time 
take  the  opportunity  to  make  you  fa- 
miliar with  oiir  struggle  against 
some  of  the  So-called  "patriots." 


I  might  say  that  on  January  25, 
1917,  we  presented  our  schedule  to 
the  officials  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  asking  for  a  change  in 
working  conditions ;  also  an  increase 
in  wages  of  3  cents  per  hour  for 
Blacksmiths,  Boilermakers  and  tiieir 
helpers.  Car  Repairers,  Car  Inspec- 
tors, Car  Cleaners,  Shop  and  Shop- 
yard  Men  and  Stationary  Firemen 
and  Painters. 

These  reasonable  requests  were 
decided  upon  by  our  members  and 
we  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
General  Manager,  Mr.  Douglass,  the 
same  being  granted  for  February  24, 
1917.  But  M  that  time  he  desired 
only  to  meet  the  sub-committee,  at 
which  time  he  stated  that  no  consid- 
eration could  be  given  in  regard  to 
increase  in  wages,  but  that  he  would 
again  meet  the  committee  the  early 
part  of  May.  When  this  information 
was  referred  back  to  the  men,  owing 
to  previous  disregard  of  their  de- 
mands, their  committee  was  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Douglass,  asking  that  he  meet  the 
committee  on  or  before  May  2,  1917, 
which  brought  a  reply  that  he  would 
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meet  us  April  28th,  at  which  time  he 
offered'  us  a  proposition  of  1  cent 
per  hour  to  laborers;  1^  cents  to 
Car  Repairers,  Painters,  Car  Inspec- 
tors and  2  cents  to  Blacksmiths  and 
Boilermakers,  and  1  cent  to  helpers. 

This   offer   was   rejected   by   the 
committee  and    further   conferences 
were  arranged  which  brought  from 
him  another  one-half  cent  to  Car  In- 
spectors, Blacksmiths,  Boilermakers 
and  their  helpers.     Again  the  com- 
mittee rejected  the  proposition  and 
went  back  to    the    men.     They    in- 
structed their  committee  that  if  their 
demands    were    not    conceded    they 
would   stop  work.    The  committee 
advised  Mr.  Douglass  to  that  effect; 
also  that  the  committee  would  not 
be  held  responsible   for   any   action 
the  men  might  take  after  11  A.  M. 
on  that  day.  May  7,  1917.     I  called 
on  the  General  Manager  with  that 
communication,  he  appealing  to  me 
to  show  my  patriotism  by  trying  to 
stop  the  men  from  taking  such  dras- 
tic   action,    which    necessitated    my 
calling  in  the  rest  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee, and  we  agreed  to  try  and  stop 
such  action  by  the  men,  but  this  ap- 
peal was  made  too  late.    In  spite  of 
the    fact    that.  Mr.    Douglass    had 
promised  to  meet  the  General  Com- 
mittee   the    following   day,    May   8, 
1917,  the  men  had  lost  all  faith  in 
him,  owing  to  previous  disappoint- 
ments and  had  determined  to  take  a 
stand     for    what     they    considered 
right;  hence  their  leaving  work  at 
Thompson's  Point  and  Portland  on 
May  7,  1917,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  were 
joined    the    following    morning    by 
their  associates  at  South   Portland 
and  Deering  Junction,  but  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee  the  men  at 
Brunswick,  Waterville,  Oakland  and 
Bangor  remained  at  work,  pending 
the  conference  with  Mr.  Douglass. 
He,  at  that  time  did  not  not  seem  as 
though    he    was  wanting  to  avert 


trouble,  but  rather  to  make  more  by 
trying  to  divide  the  men,  by  even 
going  so  far  as  to  tell  the  committee 
that  he  had  had  forwarded  to  him  by 
some  of  the  men,  a  signed  petition, 
which  the  committee  claimed  to  be 
representing,  but  they  did  not  repre- 
sent. We  then  warned  him  of  the 
mistake  he  was  making  in  paying  at- 
tention to  any  such  petition  and  cau- 
tioned him  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  as  the  men's  names 
which  were  being  used,  were  among 
the  men  whom  we  were  represent- 
ing: He  gave  preference  to  the  peti- 
tion which  caused  the  committee  to 
adjourn  and  to  again  meet  him  the 
following  day.  May  9,  1917,  as  a  sub- 
committee, and  during  that  confer- 
ence a  communication  was  received 
that  all  men  were  out  excepting  the 
Machinists  and  Helpers  at  Water- 
ville, including  those  on  this  same 
petition,  thus  showing  up  the  decep- 
tive method  used  to  divide  the  men 
at  a  time  when  this  country  needed 
more  than  ever  the  unity  of  all  men. 
As  a  final  proposition  we  were  of- 
fered, to  Blacksmiths  and  Boiler- 
makers 4  cents;  Helpers,  2>4  cents; 
Car  Repairers,  Car  Inspectors,  and 
Painters,  2>^  cents;  Car  Cleaners, 
Shop  and  Shop-yard  men.  Stationary 
Firemen,  2  cents  per  hour  increase, 
and  a  10%  increase  to  piece  workers 
on  their  weekly  earnings ;  that  being 
one  cent  per  hour  more  to  Black- 
smiths and  Boilermakers  than  was 
asked  for,  but  was  one  cent  less  on 
Laborers  and  one-half  cent  on  the 
other  crafts.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  were  some  snakes  in  the  grass 
on  this  System  at  that  time,  who  had 
been  at  work  trying  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, but  we  warded  oflf  their 
sting  by  being  able  to  get  for  our 
men  one  cent  and  a  half  cent  per 
hour  more  than  they  had  done; 
namely:  the  Machinists'  Helpers 
and  the  B.  R.  C.  of  A. 
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Then  the  "quacks"  came  on  the 
scene  and  pushed  the  committee 
back  into  the  office,  after  they  had 
agreed  to  4  cents  per  hour  for  Ma- 
chinists, 2  cents  for  Helpers;  also 
1  cent  per  hour  for  laborers;  lYz 
cents  for  Car  Repairers;  2  cents  for 
Car  Inspectors  and  once  more  sold 
themselves  to  the  capitalists  by  will- 
ingly accepting  what  we  refused  and 
making  themselves  into  something 
worse  than  professionals — "Strike- 
Breakers"  by  forming  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  one,  to  go 
amongst  the  men  who  had  stopped 
work,  telling  them  (as  their  friends) 
that  they  wanted  them  to  return  to 
work,  and  if  they  refused  that  they 
had  been  authorized  to  collect  their 
passes  and  that  their  jobs  would  be 
declared  vacant.  Here,  is  another 
sample  of  the  so-called  patriotism. 

During  the  time  that  we  were  ne- 
gotiating with  the  officials  we 
learned  that  a  closed  shop  agree- 
ment had  been  entered  into  between 
the  committee  of  Machinists;  also 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Car- 
men, the  latter  being  composed  of  a 
scattering  few  on  the  System.  How- 
ever, these  committees  to  our 
knowledge,  had  made  no  such  re- 
quest and  furthermore  under  such 
an  agreement  did  not  give  any  con- 
sideration or  protection  to  Boiler- 
makers. We  have  never  claimed  as 
Railroad  Workers  that  we  should 
legislate  for  the  Machinists  or  the 
scattering  few  of  the  so-called  B.  R. 
C.  of  A.,  even  though  they  are  in  a 
minority,  and  cannot  possibly  allow 
them  to  dictate  to  us  through  their 
agreement.  Hence,  our  determina- 
tion to  prolong  this  fight  in  the  same 
manly  way  as  we  have  done  since 
the  7th  day  of  May,  1917. 

Now,  before  closing  on  this  mat- 
ter there  is  one  more  thing  I  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  men  on  this 
System  who  stopped  work  and  great 


credit  is  due  to  them ;  namely :  those 
at  Waterville,  Bangor,  Brunswick 
and  Oakland,  as  there  has  not  been 
one  single  desertion  in  their  ranks, 
but  in  Portland  we  seem  to  have  had 
a  few  cowards,  traitors  and  degene- 
rates, who  are  at  the  present  time 
whining  and  wondering  what  will 
become  of  them  when  the  boys  re- 
turn to  work.  At  this  time  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  you  can  depend  on 
it  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  fit 
and  proper  way  and  I  will  leave  you 
boys  to  judge  for  yourselves,  as  they 
on  returning  to  work  received  a  bum 
Railroad  Carmen  of  America  button 
"B.  R.  C.  of  A.*',  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  be  initiated  into  that  "dis- 
organization'' of  workers ;  therefore, 
scab  on  themselves  and  also  their 
fellow  workers,  who  are  making  the 
sacrifice  to  obtain  their  demands. 

Brother  Humphrey  has  been  on 
this  System  for  some  considerable 
time  and  is  carefully  and  zealously 
working  and  watching  out  for  the 
boys,  assisted  by  Brother  Dwyer, 
and  I  am  sure  with  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  obtain  that  which  we  seek, 
we  are  bound  to  win. 

Fraternally  yours, 

"A  STRIKER." 


FROM  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA, 

While  the  workers,  unlike  the  ammu- 
nition manufacturers  and  food  specu- 
lators did  not  welcome  the  World  War 
with  open  arms  as  a  means  of  financial 
gain,  yet  the  war  is  upon  us  and  with 
it  comes  the  inevitable  war  prices. 
Therefore,  the  mechanic  who  was  able 
to  live  in  a  comparative  degree  of  com- 
fort three  years  ago  does  not  now  need 
to  be  admonished  "Not  to  hoard  either 
money  or  food''  while  the  common  la- 
borer, who  in  normal  times  seems  to 
eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  is  nov^ 
on  the  verge  of  actual  starvation  while 
working  hard  every  day.  Under  such 
conditions  it  behooves  us  to  insist  an 
an  increase  in  pay,  which  if  not  nearly 
offsetting  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
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living,  is  enough  to  keep  us  from  starv- 
ing during  the  prevailing  high  prices, 
and  enough  to  permit  us  after  the  war 
to  resume  our  former  standard  of 
living. 

Many  factors  will  co-operate  to  keep 
prices  up  after  the  war  for  some  years 
at  least.  It  is  not.  only  possible,  but 
probable  that  immigration  during  the 
five  years  following  the  war  will  be 
about  offset  by  emigration.  This  will 
in  turn  have  a  tendency  to  keep  wages 
up  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
five  per  cent  increase  in  wages  which 
represents  perhaps  one  or  two,  or  pos- 
sibly in  some  instances  three  per  cent 
of  the  retail  price  of  the  product  is 
often  seized  upon  by  the  greedy  manu- 
facturer and  jobber,  and  more  covetous 
and  avaricious  retailer,  as  an  excuse  for 
boosting  the  retail  price  at  least  ten 
per  cent. 

Therefore,  the  railroad  man  must  se- 
cure an  increase  in  pay  equal  to  that 
secured  by  his  brothers  in  other  lines 
of  employment. 

Compared  with  the  food  speculator 
the  steel  magnate  or  ammunition  man- 
ufacturer is  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot. 
I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  doing  no  more 
than  his  duty  if  he  should  declare  every 
food  speculator  whether  gpreat  or  small, 
"adhering  to  its  enemies  and  giving 
them  aid,"  and  having  them  court- 
martialed  and  summarily  dealt  with  as 
a  necessary  war  measure.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  suffering  they  are  placing  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  in- 
dividuals, they  will,  if  unrestrained,  do 
more  to  help  Germany  win  the  war 
than  the  submarines. 

Fratemallv  yours, 

"SLIM.'' 


The  labor  of  handling  hollow  tile  has 
been  lessened  by  the  invention  of  an 
S-shaped  tool  by  which  they  are  picked 
up  and  carried  instead  of  in  the  hands. 


Brantford  (Can.)  trades  and  labor 
council  has  decided  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent labor  party  to  enter  the  political 
arena. 


FROM  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

When  all  of  the  factors  ^ich  played 
a  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  basic 
Eight  Hour  work-day  and  the  apparent 
advance  in  wages  to  the  Railroad 
Workers  are  examined,  there  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  smajl  cause  for 
satisfaction  or  elation.  There  seems  to 
be  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
aside  from  the  immediate  effect,  the 
Brotherhoods  may  have  lost  much  more 
than  they  gained.  If  what  has  been  ac- 
complished can  be  called  a  victory,  then 
in  the  light  of  experience  we  may  well 
question  whether  it  has  not  been  a  dis- 
astrous victory,  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ence of  which  may  be  detrimental  to  or- 
ganized labor  in  general  for  years  to 
come. 

As  a  result  of  the  threat  of  the  gen- 
eral strike  upon  the  railroads  to  take  ef- 
fect Saturday,  March  17th,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  mediators  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  an  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  by  which  the 
railroad  corporations  agreed  to  grant 
the  Trainmen's  demands  for  a  basic 
Eight  Hour  day,  that  the  payment  of 
wages  should  be  established  to  this  ex- 
tent and  this  extent  alone. 

Can  a  victory  be  claimed  for  the 
Brotherhoods,  but  even  here  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  was  so  involved  with  the 
question  of  the  hours  of  labor  that  it  is 
a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  determine 
whether  it  was  a  more  direct  step  to- 
ward the  shorter  work-day,  than  it  was 
a  settlement  to  provide  for  a  marked 
increase  in  the  wage  rate. 

A  few  hours  after  this  settlement  had 
been  effected  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  by  a  five  to  four  decision 
decided  that  the  Adamson  Law  was 
constitutional,  but  the  court  did  not 
stop  with  the  mere  declaration  that  the 
law  was  within  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution— the  majority  of  the  court 
went  much  further  afield  in  preparing 
their  decision. 
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Chief  Justice  White  speaking  for  the 
majority  held  that  inasmuch  as  the  rail- 
way companies  and  their  employes  were 
engaged  in  a  business  charged  with  the 
public  interest  that  Congress  had  a  right 
to  provide  for  the  compulsory  arbitration 
of  disputes  affecting  the  operation  of 
that  business.  A  part  of  the  decision 
which  he  read  held  "that  whatever  be 
the  right  of  an  employe  engaged  in  jpri- 
vate  business  to  demand  such  wages  as 
he  desires,  to  leave  the  employer  if  he 
does  not  get  them  and  by  concert  of  ac- 
tion to  agree  with  the  others,  to  leave 
on  the  same  conditions.  Such  rights 
are  necessarily  subject  to  limitations 
when  employment  is  accepted  on  a  busi- 
ness charged  with  public  interest,  and  as 
to  which  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce by  Congress  is  applied  and  the  re- 
sulting right  to  fix,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment and  dispute,  a  standard  of  wages 
as  we  have  seen  necessarily  obtained.'* 

The  majority  of  the  court  upheld  the 
public  right  to  have  interstate  com- 
merce uninterrupted  as  a  basic  principle 
paramount  to  the  railroads  or  their  op- 
eratives, and  subject  to  the  supreme  un- 
restricted power  of  Congress  to  take 
any  action  necessary  to  maintain  free- 
dom and  uninterruption  of  interstate 
commerce,  either  as  a  law  fixing  wages 
or  hours  of  labor  the  court  decided  that 
Congress  had  authority  to  enact  the 
Adamson  statute. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  in  view  of 
this  decision  whether  the  principle  ap- 
plied to  interstate  commerce,  which  is 
based  upon  the  question  of  whether 
the  specific  business  is  charged  with  a 
public  interest,  might  not  equally  be 
made  to  apply  to  intra-state  or  intra- 
city  business — the  transportation  of  the 
public  in  a  city  by  street  car  system  or 
the  transportation  by  water  or  boats 
carrying  passengers  or  freight  no  one 
can  determine  how  far-reaching  the  ef- 
fect of  this  revolutionary  decision  may 
be,  but  it  is  clearly  evident  that  it  has 
declared  in  emphatic  language  that  the 


workman  who  accepts  emplojrment  in  a 
business  charged  with  a  public  interest 
and  as  to  which  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  by  Congress  is  applied,  must 
surrender  the  right  to  strike  and  accept 
under  such  provisions  as  Congress  may 
enact  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor, 
which  are  determined  by  legislation  or 
compulsory  arbitration  when  conference 
with  the  employers  fail  to  result  in  ac- 
ceptable terms. 

Insofar  as  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
are  concerned  the  Supreme  Court  has 
created  for  them  a  rule  which  practically 
forces  arbitration. 

With  all  that  this  implies,  including 
the  surrender  of  the  right  to  quit  em- 
ployment collectively,  when  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  become  unsatisfac- 
tory. Years  of  experience  proves  that 
the  denial  by  law  of  the  workers*  right 
to  strike  can  be  so  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  employers,  as  to  work  the  most 
unjust  and  cruel  hardships  upon  them. 

We  may  well  pause  to  wonder  where 
we  are  drifting  to.  The  Eight  Hour 
day  for  workers  in  private  emplojrment 
has  at  last  been  established  by  law.  This 
law  is  now  held  to  be  constitutional  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but 
at  a  cost  which  has  involved  the  railroad 
Brotherhoods'  liberties  as  citizens  and 
one  of  their  most  valuable  rights  as 
wage  earners,  the  additional  dollars 
which*  will  now  go  into  their  pay  enve- 
lopes and  they  have  so  many  chains 
which  restrain  them  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rights. 

There  are  many  features  connected 
with  the  Four  Brotherhoods'  efforts 
which  deserve  special  thought  at  this 
time,  which  can  only  be  suggested  here- 
There  is  a  question  of  tactics — ^the  ques- 
tion also  arises  as  to  the  respect  to  be 
paid  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  a  result  of 
what  has  just  transpired.  The  Adam- 
son  Law  contains  a  provision  that  it  was 
to  become  effective  January  1,  1917. 
Long  before  that  period  the  railroad 
corporations  had  declared  their  inten- 
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tion  to  rcfa^  to  apply  the  law  or  to  be 
i;ovemed  by  it  until  such  time  as  its  con- 
stitutionality had  been  determined  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  press  has  praised  the  rail- 
roads' action  in  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Brotherhoods,  which 
granted  many  of  their  demands,  as  an 
evidence  of  high  patriotism  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  their  attitude  from  the 
beginning  has  not  only  been  unpatriotic, 
but  that  their  decision  not  to  obey  the 
law  imtil  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  passed  upon  it,  established  a 
most  dangerous  precedent  in  a  country 
where  we  believe  that  our  liberties  and 
the  protection  of  our  rights  depend  upon 
the  observance  of  the  law.  The  only 
and  truly  patriotic  step  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  controversy  which  we  are 
able  to  discover  is  found  in  the  Brother- 
hoods' statement,  that  if  war  was  de- 
clared, regardless  of  the  status  of  their 
case,  the  Brotherhoods  would  refuse  to 
strike.  Brother  Railroad  Workers,  was 
that  not  kind,  of  them  ?  I  am  a  member 
of  Bloomington  Lodge  No.  152,  Bloom- 
ington.  111.,  and  with  best  wishes  to  all 
Grand  Lodge  officers  and  all  members 
in  g^eneral,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"BLOOMINGTON." 


It  was  small  Isaac's  birthday,  but  no 
amount  of  hints  had  brought  forth  any 
suggestion  of  a  celebration.  At  last  he 
determined  to  know  the  worst,  and 
went  to  his  father,  demanding: 

"Pa,  what  are  you  going  to  give  me 
for  a  birthday  present?" 

Pa  obligingly  stopped  his  work  and 
regarded  his  offspring  beamingly. 

"Birthday  present?  Well,  now,  what 
you  want  for  a  present?  I  tell  you, 
Ikcy;  I'll  ask  your  mother  to  wash  a 
place  on  the  window  so  you  can  see  the 
trolley  cars  go  by." — ^"Harper's  Maga- 
zine/ 


PROM  DECATUR,  ILL. 

Just  a  few  lines  from  No.  199,  who 
are  still  boosting  and  working  for  the 
Railroad  Workers.  The  prospects  look 
a  little  brighter.  All  of  the  boys  are 
feeling  good  at  this  time  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  work  picking  up  in 
this  section,  which,  of  course,  sound* 
good  to  a  lot  of  us.  We  have  to  stand 
behind  our  committee  and  see  if  we 
cannot  secure  an  increase  to  compete 
with  the  advanced  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  We  need  it,  and  a  solid 
front  by  our  membership  everywhere 
would  go  a  loiig  way  in  helping  the 
committee  to  brmg  it  down  to  us.  So^ 
boys,  stick  by  the  old  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers — ^it  has  done  a  lot 
for  us  on  the  Wabash  and  its  useful- 
ness has  not  yet  reached  the  limits 
much  more  can  be  done,  and  if  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Lodges  on  the  Wabash 
feel  like  No.  199  much  will  be  done. 

Trusting  that  all  of  our  members 
everywhere  are  working  for  the  better- 
ment and  uplift  of  their  fellow  workers 
and  themselves,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"DECATUR." 


•    This  year's  wages  for  sailors  on  the 
great  lakes  is  the  highest  ever  paid. 


PROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

A  few  lines  from  Toledo  Boys,  Lodge 
No.  10.  As  it  has  been  some  time  since 
I  have  written  anything  for  publication 
in  the  Railroad  Worker,  a  few  lines  in 
the  Tune  issue  will  not  be  amiss.  It 
will  let  our  Brother  Railroad  Workers 
know  that  we  are  not  out  of  existence, 
at  least,  but  are  among  the  living  and 
doing  good  business  at  every  meeting 
— always  some  one  getting  in  and  play- 
ing his  part  for  what  we  stand,  and 
that  is  a  good  Union  man  at  all  times 
and  at  all  places. 

At  our  last  meeting,  held  June  13th, 
all  Brothers  had  something  to  say.  We 
have  our  Labor  Day  Committee  ap- 
pointed, to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  the  Locals  in  Toledo  and  have  a 
good  line-up  on  what  we  are  going  to 
do  this  Labor  Day. 

We  also  took  a  vote  to  change  our 
meeting  place  and  secure  a  more  cen- 
trally located  hall,  and  the  Trustees 
were  instructed  to  secure  a  hall  at  the 


corner 


of  Monroe  and^St^C^^g^^. 
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Will  also  state  that  Brother  Chas.  W. 
Koenig  was  with  us  and  gave  us  a  nice 
talk  and  we  are  all  well  pleased  to  see 
him  on  the  job. 

The  shop  men  will  probably  have 
their  new  agpreement  settled  very  soon 
and  most  of  the  boys  think  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  dandy  and  all  seem  to  be 
much  pleased  the  way  the  committee 
are  carrying  on  the  good  work. 

Since  we  have  buried  our  late 
Brother,  Joseph  Riehl,  the  shop  em- 
ployes have  contributed  to  his  widow 
$82.65  and  she  is  very  well  pleased 
and  cannot  thank  our  members  enough 
aijd  also  wishes  all  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers success  in  all  they  do. 

Well,  Jboys,  now  that  we  are  facing 
this  world  war,  let  us  stick  with  the 
government  as  Union  men  and  carry 
the  guns  and  again  honor  the  good  old 
"Stars  and  Stripes." 

I  also  want  to  let  the'boys  know  that 
the  Toledo  Terminal  Company  Inspec- 
tors are  there  with  the  real  goods,  and 
acting  as  Chairman  of  the  committee 
I  will  report  that  all  of  the  Inspectors 
have  secured  an  increase  from  the  16th 
of  May,  1917,  from  26  cents  per  hour 
to  27>4  cents  per  hour  and  all  are  well 
pleased  and  we  hope  to  secure  the  appli- 
cations of  one  or  two  working  for  that 
company  who  do  not  at  the  present 
time  belong,  and  I  am  almost  safe  in 
saying  that  by  next  meeting  all  of  the 
Inspectors  on  the  Toledo  Lme  will  be 
carrying  a  good,  old  Union  card  with 
all  the  rest  of  us. 

Now,-  boys,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
stick  together  and  show  a  solid  front. 
.Strive  and  work  for  our  Organization 
and  get  the  other  fellow  to  join  with 
you. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more 
space  in  the  Journal,  but  wish  all  Rail- 
road Workers  success  in  all  they  may 
do,  and  allow  me  to  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  H.  PFUHL. 


Help! 

Delta — Why  does  Nutt  call  himself 
a  female  pugilist? 

Kappa — ^Oh,  he  worked  on  his  un- 
cle's fruit  farm,  boxing  peaches. — Pitt 
Panther. 


FROM  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 

A  few  lines  to  our  Journal  from  Co- 
lumbus. It  seems  that  the  main  thing 
which  is  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
members  at  the  present  time  is  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  low  wages 
received  in  comparison  thereto,  but 
from  all  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
the  government  seems  to  be  taking  cog- 
nizance of  this  matter,  and  we  hope 
there  are  some  among  them  who  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  entire 
country  and  curb  the  food  Speculators 
who  are  apparently  taking  advantage 
of  the  high  prices  obtaining. 

A  few  words  in  behalf  of  No.  256. 
It  is  in  the  best  of  shape — taking  in 
new  members  every  meeting  and  all 
seem  to  have  the  right  spirit.  Our  rep- 
resentative in  the  System  Council  is  a 
hustler  and  all  of  our  members  are  do- 
ing their  share  in  supporting  him  and 
looking  ahead  for  Jthe  new  schedule 
which  we  hope  will  be  in  effect  before 
this  goes  into  print.  At  the  same  time 
we  trust  all  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
efforts  of  our  Council  in  bring^g  down 
better  conditions  of  employment  and 
an  increase  in  wages,  which  we  are 
sadly  in  need  of,  and  wishing  success 
to  the  Railroad  Workers,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

JOURNAL  AGENT. 


The  Two  Bills. 


Vice-President  Marshall,  speaking  at 
a  luncheon,  was  condemning  the  belli- 
cose and  bullying  nature  of  the  Kaiser. 

"From  the  time  he  mounted  the 
throne,"  he  said,  "from  the  time  he 
ousted  Bismarck  and  imprisoned  his 
own  mother  in  a  castle,  he  showed  what 
a  dangerous  bully  he  was. 

"His  memory  in  history  will  be  like 
the  memory  of  that  other  Bill,  an  east 
side  one,  to  whose  widow  a  neighbor 
said: 

"  'So  Bill's  dead.' 

"  'Yes,  he's  dead.' 

"  'I  suppose  he's  hittin'  the  harp  with 
the  angels  now.' 

"  'More  likely,'  said  the  widow,  lie's 
hittin'  the  angels  with  the  harp."* — 
Washington  Star. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  QF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


A  comprehensive,  simultaneous  effort  upon  the  part  of  both  sides  in 
the  struggle  for  a  living  has  been  precipitated  apparently  by  the  entry  of 
America  into  the  World  War,  on  the  part  of  the  food  barons  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible  out  of  the  upheaval,  by  boosting  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  heights  unknown  before  in  this  country,  and  taking 
advantage — so  to  speak — of  telling  the  inhabitants  of  America  that  they 
must  pay  the  price  or  quit;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  consumer  striving, 
endeavoring  and  doing  everything  possible  to  make  the  now  meager  wage 
give  him  and  those  dependent  upon  him  sustenance.  We  use  the  term 
"meager"  on  account  of  it  being  a^  fact  that  a  man  receiving  a  wage  that 
not  later  than  twelve  months  ago  maintained  him  in  comfort,  is  now  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  without  any  increase  he  is  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  securing  of  a  mere  existence.  What  then  must  be  the  position  of 
the  wage  eai^ner,  who  twelve  months  ago  was  only  receiving  a  mere  pit- 
tance and  only  eking  out  a  possible  existence  at  that  time?  We  can  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  say  that  his  position  must  be  deplorable.  Is  it, 
therefore,  any  wonder  that  in  addition  to  the  country  at  large  being  in  a 
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state  of  apprehension,  as  to  the  state  of  War  which  is  here,  that  the  in- 
dustrial situation  is  of  such  an  uncertain  quantity,  that  it  is  perhaps  at 
this  time  hard  to  foresee  the  ultimate  outcome.  . 

When  we  hear  of  men  working  for  $1.90,  $2.00  and  $2.60  per  day,  re- 
questing and  demanding  increases  in  these  miserable  sums,  and  being  re- 
fused evea  the  consideration  of  a  reasonable  chance  to  place  before  their 
employers,  their  positions,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  there  must  be  many 
brands  of  patriotism  and  like  everything  else,  it  appears  to  be  "whose  ox 
is  gored.'*  What  is  the  result — strikes  and  strikes  and  strikes  again,  as 
it  is  still  the  only  weapon  left  the  worker  to  bring  forcible  notice  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  him,  to  the  attention  of  those  who  should  be  inter- 
ested ill  his  welfare,  but  who  are  not. 

While  all  of  this  is  going  on,  the  President  and  Congress  are 
wrestling  with  the  problem  in  an  effort  to  solve  it  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
oppressed  worker  that  something  tangible  will  be  the  outcome,  as  it  must 
be  conceded  that  even  when  a  state  of  affairs  exists  other  than  that  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  the  worker  must  economize  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  He  has  economized  until  he  has  reached  the  position  where  if  he 
were  to  economize  furthef  he  would  practically  be  compelled  to  go  with- 
out, and  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  called  upon 
for  their  trawn  and  sinew,  to  extricate  us  from  this  maelstrom  it  is  the 
workers.  Therefore,  does  it  not  behoove  those  in  control  to  arrive  at 
some  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  with  all 
the  power  used  that  it  is  within  their  province  to  use. 

The  food  administrator,  Mr.  Herbert  C  Hoover,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  is  reported  as  having  said  during  a  conference  recently  with 
Senators  in  Washington  that  flour  which  is  now  selling  at  retail  for  $14.00" 
per  barrel  should  be  selHng  for  $9.00  per  barrel,  and  that  during  the  past 
few  months  the  men  who  control  the  food  products  in  these  United  States,, 
had  made  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the  people. 

Flour  and  potatoes  may  be  considered  the  staple  articles  of  food  of  the 
worker,  and  Representative  Graham  of  Illinois,  speakings  on  the  bill  now 
before  Congress,  a  few  days  ago,  quoted  among  others,  these  two  staples 
as  comparison  between  America  and  England. 

In  America  on  May  19,  1917,  flour  was  selling  for  $17.60  a  barrel  and 
potatoes  at  $3.76  a  bushel,  while  in  England  flour  was  selling  for  $8.20  a 
barrel  and  potatoes  for  $2.10  a  bushel,  and  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation that  the  last  named  country  has  been  in  a  state  of  war  for  almost 
three  years  it  must  cause  the  thinking  worker  to  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen  !'* 

The  old  cry  of  "wages  being  higher  in  America"  may  be  raised,  but  the 
war  has  wrested  from  the  employer  of  England  wages  higher  than  were 
evfer  before  received  there,  and  if  a  true  comparison  could  be  ascertained 
between  the  wages  of  the  two  countries  at  present,  we  believe  with  all 
things  equal,  and  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  living  in  both  coun- 
tries, the  difference  would  be  slight  if  any. 

We  have  only  just  entered  the  conflict,  in  a  measure,  so  the  question 
might  be  asked  if  it  continues  for  even  two  years  more,  with  the  present 
prices  as  compared  with  average  wages  paid  in  these  United  States  what 
will  be  the  position  of  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  compared  with  wages  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  two  years  hence  unless  regulation  by  a  power' 
that  can  regulate  is  granted? 
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Mr.  James  Thomas,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
way Men  of  England  and  Labor  Representative  of  the  British  Commis- 
sion, which  recently  visited  America,  in  making  a  speech  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  touched  upon  all  phases  of  the  war  and  said  in  part  as  it  pertained 
to  the  necessaires  of  life  : 

"But  we  very  soon  found  out  what,  after  all,  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  country,  hut  what  is  peculiar  to  all  countries,  that  there  are 
people  who  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances created  by  the  war.  ******  We  found  ' 
our  food  prices  soaring  very,  very  high  indeed.  We  found  within 
the  first  few  months  of  the  war  an  increase  of  something  like 
30  per  cent  in  the  cpst  of  living.  At  this  moment  the  govern- 
ment returns  show  that  the  increase  is  94  per  cent  above  that  of 
pre-war. 

Now  we,  as  a  labor  people,  would  not  have  complained  if  this 
sacrifice  was  justified  by  the  circumstances  created  by  the  war, 
because,  friends,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  "that  you 
.  can  enter  into  this  war  simply  as  a  technique.    God  knows  you 
'        wil^  have  to  make  many,  many  sacrifices  if  you  are  going  to  do 
useful  service.    Therefore,  we  could  not  expect  things  to  go  on 
as  normal,  but  we  did  resent  and  we  did  complain,  for  we  have 
!  .      felt  that  side  by  side  with  this  increased  cost  of  living  there  could 
be  no  justification  for  balance  sheets  of  firms  engaged  on  war 
work  alone  showing  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  and  300  per  cent 
•        above  pre-war.    We  could  not  reconcile  the  fact  that  the  sol- 
dier's wife  without  low  separation  allowance  struggling  along  and 
paying  2  cents  and  3  cents  more  for  a  few  pounds  of  bread  with 
firms  like  Spillers  and  Bakers  declaring  a  dividend  of  over  200 
per  cent  more  than  they  did  in  the  year  before.     We  felt  the 
war  was  so  important  that  if  sacrifices  were  to  be  made,  there 
must  be  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  and  not  on  the  part  of  a  few." 
Imitation  may  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  but  who  will  gainsay 
the  fact  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  gain,  by  the  imitation 
of  those  who  have  been  through  the  fire  and  learned  the  lesson  to  the 
benefit  of  their  people,  then  we  can  da  nothing  else  than  be  thankful  for. 
the  teaching  of  experience  without  depreciating  our  teachers  or  ourselves 
one  iota. 


It  IS  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  25  New  York  state  today  can  muster 

per  cent  of  the  sickness  among  workers  32,800  automobile  trucks.    Its  gasoline 

of  this  country  can  be  prevented,  thus  army  totals  318,000  cars  and  more  than 

diminishing   present   kisses   by   about  105,000  professional  drivers. 

67,500,000  days  a  year,  resulting  in  a  

saving  to  the  workmen  of  $168,750,000  ,,,        .          t^  t.        ^  ,      ^           ^ 

plus  the  gain  in  productivity  of  $337,-  ^.^y?""^^' ,  "^^^^^^     Colorado    and 

500,000,  making  a  total  economic  gain  Washington  have  women  superintend 

to  the  nation  of  $506,250,000.  ^^"^^  ^^  P^"^'*^  mstruction. 

Women  are  replacing  men   in   the  "Joy  is  not  in  things — it  is  in  us." — 

London  power  supply  plants.  Wagner. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


PROM  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  so  suddenly  removed 
from  our  midst  our  late  Brother,  Theron 
Sinsabaugh,  a  kind  and  true  fellow  work- 
man, and  one  of  the  oldest  members,  who 
was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him — a  good 
husband  and  a  kind  father,  and 

Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  Brother  and 
one  of  the  best  and  oldest  members  of  our 
Lodge,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Or- 
ange Lodge  No.  66,  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers,  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  brother  our  most 
heartfelt  sympath>r  and  pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  watch  over  his  family 
and  that  He,  Who  doeth  all  things  well  will 
lighten  their  burden  of  grief,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

,  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
brother,  a  copy  spread  on  the  records  of  our 
Lodge  and  a  copy  to  the  Journal  for  publi- 
cation; also  that  our  Charter  be  draped  for 
thirty  days  in  his  memory. 

Brother  Sinsabaugh,  you  have  passed  be- 
fore us  but  in  the  faith  of  our  Father  we 
hope  to  meet  you  in  the  life  beyond. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  H.  CLINE, 
E.  E.  OLIVER, 
J.  F.  COLWELL, 
Committee. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  C.  FISHER, 
OWEN  D.  SHAVA, 
WILLIAM   FINLAY, 

Committee. 


FROM  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  It  being  the  will  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  take  from  our  midst  our  late 
Brother,  John  P.  Ahearn,  a  Brother  who 
never  wronged  a  Brother,  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him,  and 

Whereas,  We  have  lost  a  faithful  friend 
and  fellow  worker,  yet  we  must  bow  our 
heads  in  humble  submission  to  our  Heaven- 
ly Father's  will.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sudden  removal  of 
such  a  life  from  among  our  midst  leaves  a 
vacancy  and  a  shadow  that  will  be  deeply 
realized  by  all  the  members  and  friends  of 
this  Organization,  and 

Resolved,  That  out  of  deep  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  relatives  of  the  deceased  we 
express  the  hope  that  ever  so  great  a  loss  to 
us  all  may  be  overruled  for  good  by  Him, 
Who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Or- 
ganization, a  copy  forwarded  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  a  copy  published  in  the  Railroad 
Worker,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Charter  be  draped  for 
thirty  (30)  days. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  beloved  Brother,  Albert  Joseph  Riehl, 
who  was  a  kind  and  faithful  brother  and  fel- 
low workman,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  pur  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Ruler.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Golden  Rule  Lodge  No.  10|,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
ceased brother,  and  pra3r  that  our  Almighty 
Supreme  Ruler  will  assist  them  in  bearing 
their  great  sorrow  and  loss,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted brother,  a  copy  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  our  Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to  our  official 
Journal  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  FRAkCIS, 
F.  S.,  No.  10. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  in  Hit 
infinite  wisdom  removed  from  our  midst  our 
beloved  Brother,  Albert  Joseph  Riehl,  who 
was  a  kind  and  faithful  brother  and  fellow 
workman,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Ruler.  Therefore,  be  it 
^  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Golden  Rule  Lodge,  No.  10,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  extend 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
our  deceased  brother  and  pray  that  Our  Al- 
mighty Supreme  Ruler  will  assist  them  in 
bearing  their  great  sorrow  and  loss,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  qur  Charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days,  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted brother;  a  copy  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  official 
Journal  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  PFUHL. 

The  first  watches  made  by  machinery 
were  turned  out  by  a  Boston  factory  in 
1850.  

Canada  is  fostering  the  invention  of 
machinery  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  of 
flax-raising. 
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Section  4S.  breaks  the  period  ot  his  continuous  good  standing 

mcnnbership,  rt-  '"    ^'^'    '".by  allowing  himself  to  become  in  ar- 

rears to  his  lor^  jes  (as  per  Section  104,  of  this  Constitu- 

tion)  but  V  mdebtC'  :fore  beco  ir  months  in 

arrears,  his luung  memberbmp  bnall  start  from 

the  date  upc.  liquidated  as  per  Section  104,  and  in 

the  event  of  death;  after  thirty  days.^his  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  share  of  donations  prescribed  in  Sections  45,  46,  47,  basfcd  on  the  number 
of  months  he  has  been  in  continuous  sjood  standing  preceding  death  until  such 
member  has  again  become  in  con  good    stiailding    the    first    reqiiired 

period. 

Secticn  49.  No  claim  for  funeral  donation  will  be  allowed  for  a  member 
veho  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  good 
•tanding  for  three  consecutive  years  previous  to  the  date  of  death. 

PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAX. 

Section  22.  The  per  capita  tax  shall  be  considered  a  standing  appropriation 
without  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shall  be  the  <iuty  of  all  members  to  stp  that 
it  is  promptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor^  and  it  shall  bemailed  to  the 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer's  office  in  time  so  as  to  rfcach  there  not  later  than 
the  close  of  ofBciAl  business  thirty  days  foUowing  the  month  for  Which  it  is 
due.  Failure  to, comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
within  the  time  stipulated  for  their  pa5mient,  the  lodge  and  its  members  shall 
stand  suspended  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  privileges  of.  this  Fed- 
eration until  after  the  date  all  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
received  at  headquarters. 

SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  READMISSION. 

Section  104.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  to /his  lodge,  for  two 
months*  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 
donations  or  have  any  claim  against  this  Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 
period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
tion shall  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  all  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
including  the  current  (present)  month. 

Section  105.     When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months'  dues  he 

shall  stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge. 

i  Precluded  members  shall  make  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 

[be  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the    regular    readmission    fee   decided 

rupon  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 

One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 

tmry-Treasurer.    Readmitted  members'  last  issued  due  books  should  accom- 

'  pany  applications  for  readmission  to  headquarten. 
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K  TAKE  NOTICE* 

g^&cad  the  inside  of  the  cov  lal    Herein  you  will  find  the  Scc- 

•  ^'        of  youjc  Constitiition  govtming  rLuieral  Donatioi  n  prohibition 

piib'icntirn^of  sOuvctlir  manuals,  guide  books,  t  Sections  all 

rs  individuallv  and  collectively  ■ 

vicrns  the  suspension  of  members  and  your  imiiyidual  eontin-^ 

—  ...iig  membe^hip.      •  '  '  --^ 

tibn  105  gfoverM  the  preclusion  of  memberB.  ig 

1^/ .Section  paymekit  of  per  capi^.  tax. 

I  Vi^Section  60.  prohibition  of  souvenir  mantials,  etc, 

!«;<;/ All  are  r^  --  -nd  are  inserted  herein  monthly  for  the  benefit  of  every  mem- 
"^fev.    Ren  and  profit  thereby.,  ; 

HIBITIok  q!^  PUBLICATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS.  ETC. 

L  ction  60.  No  Lodge  in  thia  Fedcratipki  nhf^  enter  Into  an  *ii|?t^micnt  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  for  the  publication  of  a  souvenir  manual,  giilde  book  or 
tch  publication  in  its  name  or  for  its  benefit  •  The  Grand  President  shall 
liatcly  revoke  the  charter, of  any  Lodge  violating  this  section,  and  prose- 
a  the  ^courts  attiy  person  or  persons  using  the  iiame  of  the  Federation 
y  or  indirectly  in  connection  therewith  or  for  such  putpoftte."*     i 

FUNERAL  DONATIONS. 

Section  45.  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  been  In 
continuous  good  standing  in  his  Lodge  for  six  months  previous  to  his  death, 
the  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  donate,  upon  sufficicrlt  proof  being  fur-  • 
r^:  shed,  the  sum  of  $50.00;  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  continuous  good 
^itandirtg  for  twelve  months,  $75.00,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  eighteen  months,  $100,00. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  meml>er  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceased  member's  due  book  for  two  years 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  Grand  SecretaiTN 
Treasurer. 

Section  48,  After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  who  at  tho 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  membership,  (after  date  of  January 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sbcty-five  years  of  age,  m^' 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  shall  also  apply  to 
non-beneficiary  members  January  1,  1911. 

Section  47.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  to  membership  la 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  yeaf^  of  agQ  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bodily  health  at  tha 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  be  entitlad 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  4fi  of  this  Constituticnk 
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FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


I  was  indeed  pleased  to  see  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  last  month's  Jour- 
nal by  our  members  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  country  and  to  learn  the  success 
so  many  of  them  are  having  in  the  way 
of  increased  wages  and  better  condi- 
tions, and  I  trust  the  good  work  will 
continue,  and  that  the  eflfort  put  forth 
in  the  past  will  bear  fruit  and  that  you 
will  go  on  and  on,  working  for  the 
best  interest  of  mankind  and  the  worker 
in  particular. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  organizing 
two  new  Lodges  since  my  last  article, 
one  of  them  at  a  place  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  employed  and  who 
have  not,  for  the  past  ten. years,  be- 
longed to  an  Organization,  in  the  little 
city  of  Oelwein,  Iowa,  where  it  has 
almost  been  a  misdemeanor  to  speak 
of  Organization,  never  mind  joining. 

Conditions,  wages  and  ^  treatment 
were  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Fore- 
men and  officials  and  when  the  treat- 
ment, wages  and  conditions  meted  out 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
employe,  he  was  politely  informed  he 
could  seek  another  job  elsewhere  and 
oftentimes  he  was  forced  to  do  so. 
Hundreds  of  men  have  come  and  gone 
during  those  years,  yet  many  have 
grown  old  in  the  service  and  many 
young  men  have  grown  to  manhood  in 
these  shops.  During  this  time  many 
attempts  nave  been  made  to  orgfanize 
the  men,  but  with  the  opposition  from 
the  officials  all  efforts  have  been  in 
vain  and  many  men  have  been  left,  as 


the  saying  is,  on  the  street  after  losing 
their  jobs  and  the  Craft  Organizer 
would  move  on  to  more  fertile  pastures. 
On  June  22nd  I  arrived  in  this  city 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  in 
touch  with  anyone  whom  you  could 
interest  along  the  line  of  organization. 
However,  I  secured  a  hall  and  called 
a  meeting  for  the  next  evening.  A  few 
of  the  men  attended  the  meeting,  six 
of  whom  made  application;  at  a  meet- 
ing three  nights  later  twenty  more 
made  application  so  that  I  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  start  a  Lodge.  Then 
something  strange  happened.  The 
men  were  laid  off  for  coming  up  to  the 
meeting.  There  was  a  rumor  circu- 
lated through  the  shops  that  two  men 
were  slated  for  discharge  each  day  in 
an  effort  to  intimidate  the  men  against 
organizing.  To  offset  this  I  called 
meetings,  urging  the  men  to  come  out 
and  bring  more  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bosses  were  telling  the 
men  in  the  shop  not  to  come  to  the 
meeting,  and  there  were  days  when 
the  movement  was  not  of  the  most 
promising  nature,  and  there  were  times 
when  the  situation  looked  anything  but 
bright.  But  there  appears  to  be  a  sil- 
ver lining  to  every  cloud  and  the  meet- 
ings began  to  bear  fruit,  and  when  I 
was  successful  in  getting  40  or  60  men 
.to  make  application  at  the  several 
meetings,  I  began  to  believe  that  our 
efforts  would  be  successful,  and  the 
aims,  objects  and  principles  of  our  Or- 
ganization began  to  be  better  known 
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among  the.  Railroad  Workers  in  Oel- 
wein  and  more  men  began  flocking  to 
our  banner  every  day. 

As  the  Organization  was  growing, 
plans  were  being  made  to  secure  the 
reinstatement  of  the  discharged  men 
—^efforts  were  made  to  secure  this 
through  the  Master  Mechanic  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Motive  Power,  but  to 
no  avail.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
bring  the  condition  of  affairs  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Manager  and 
he  was  wired  to, that  effect,  and  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  in  Oelwein  in 
a  few  days  and  would  look  into  the 
mailer.  Three  days  afterward  he  ar- 
rived in  Oelwein,  but  only  stayed  a 
matter  of  about  12  or  15  hours,  with- 
out seeing  the  committee,  but  from  fur- 
ther developments  we  have  presumed 
that  he  took  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
as  after  the  men  had  threatened  to 
suspend  work  on  July  13th,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Motive  Power  met  the 
committee  and  after  a  short  investiga- 
tion, at  about  12  o'clock  noon  on  that 
day,  he  advised  the  committee  that  the 
men  who  had  bee^  discharged  would 
be  reinstated,  which  conceded  to  every 
man  in  that  shop  the  right  to  carry  a 
Union  card,  join  a  Labor  Organization 
and  to  attend  meetings  of  same  without 
any  danger  of  losing  his  job.  The  men 
were  overjoyed  with  their  success  and 
the  result  was  that  at  a  meeting  that 
evening  130  new  members  were  added. 

The  business  men  of  Oelwein  were 
beginning  to  take  notice  as  at  a  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  they  sent 
a  committee  over  to  advise  our  mem- 
bers that  if  they  were  satisfied  to  have 
a  parade  the  next  evening,  Saturday, 
that  the  business  men  would  furnish 
the  band.  Of  course  the  invitation 
was  accepted  and  while  the  parade  was 
all  that  it  could  be  expected  to  be — the 
men  were  orderly  and  appreciated  the 
success  they  had,  it  could  not  be  con- 
strued that  they  were  so  taken  away 
with  their  success  that  they  wanted  to 
own  the  railroad.  With  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  the  head  of  the  parade  and 
the  Oelwein  Military  Band  in  line,  the 
parade  was  one  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten   in   that   city.     The   parade 


ended  at  Temple  Hall,  where  another 
meeting  was  held,  and  101  more  mem- 
bers admitted  to  membership  and  now 
Oelwein  has  a  Lodge  of  something  like 
640  members,  with  more  coming  in. 

The  Organization  in  Oelwein  is 
surely  illustrative  of  what  men  can  do 
under  one  head  and  one  Organization. 
The  failure  of  the  Craft  Organization 
in  the  past  has  discouraged  the  work- 
ers, causing  them  to  lose  their  jobs  and 
instead  of  improving  conditions  or 
making  things  better,  they  have  been 
made  worse. 

Just  three  weeks  to  the  day  that  I 
first  reached  Oelwein  was  really  the 
first  day  that  the  men  fdt  their  indepen- 
dence with  a  harmonious  and  friendly 
feeling  existing  among  all.  They  have 
gained  for  themselves  the  liberty  and 
right  to  organize,  which  privilege  they 
lost  when  the  officials  of  the  Machinist 
Union  some  ten  years  ago  agreed  to  a 
settlement  of  a  strike  where  40%  of 
the  Machinists  only  were  to  be  taken 
back,  and  a  number  of  them  eliminated 
altogether,  and  a  lottery  conducted  to 
see  who  the  40%  should  be,  and  the 
Machinists  at  that  time  left  the  other 
Crafts,  the  Blacksmiths,  Boilermakers, 
Car  Workers,  Painters  and  others  to 
drift  or  get  back  the  best  way  they 
could.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  other  Crafts  mentioned 
went  out  on  strike  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  Machinists  win  their  strike.  After 
we  had  made  this  fight  for  three  weeks 
and  won,  Mr.  Malloy,  whom  some  of 
you  will  remember  from  the  "famous'* 
Illinois  Central  strike,  drifted  into  Oel- 
wein the  next  day  after  the  trouble 
was  all  settled,  to  organize  the  Ma- 
chinists, as  he  says,  but  from  all  ap- 
pearances and  if  what  the  men  say 
among  themselves  is  true,  it  will  take 
him  some  time  to  convince  them  that 
he  was  sent  here  other  than  by  railroad 
officials  to  separate  the  men  and  get 
them  fighting  among  themselves. 

The  men  in  Oelwein  have  won  a 
struggle  that  has  taken  them  a  number 
of  years  practically  to  win.  They  are 
now  in  one  body  under  one  head,  and 
one  constitution,  united  together  and  it 
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will  be  some  time  before  they  will  for- 
get the  strenuous  three  weeks  from 
June  22  to  July  13,  1917. 


THE  BOASTED  PATRIOTISM 

OF  BIG  BUSINESS. 

Public  operation  of  railroads  and  coal 
mines  has  been  a  vital  necessity,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  Congress.  Al- 
ready seven  bills  have  been  introduced 
for  the  taking  over  of  the  mines  and 
railroads,  and  favorable  action  by  Con- 
gress awaits  only  an  assurance  that 
public  opinion  is  ready  for  this  pro- 
gressive step. 

When  war  was  declared,  kaders  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world 
went  to  Washington  and  volunteered 
their  services  to  the  government,  de- 
claring they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
profits  and  place  their  pfents  and  re- 
sources at  the  government's  service. 
As  a  result,  there  were  formed  half  a 
dozen  important  committees  under  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  big  business 
boasted  loudly  of  its  patriotism. 

Within  the  past  week,  developments 
at  Washington  have  proved  that  men 
accustomed  to  manipulate  and  monop- 
olize public  necessities  for  their  own 
profit  and  power  cannot  change  their 
habit  and  their  motive  over  night. 
Chairman  Denman,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  exposed  the  attempt  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  charge  $96  for 
steel  that  cost  less  than  $60  to  pro- 
duce. Secretary  Daniels  exposed  the 
oil  companies  in  a  similar  attempt  to 
capitalize  the  country's  needs.  And 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission ,  re- 
ported that  the  railroads  and  the  coal 
operators  had  failed  utterly  to  reor- 
g-anize  these  industries  on  a-  basis  of 
service.  While  the  railroads  were 
clamoring  for  higher  rates,  they  were 
demonstrating  that  previous  rate  in- 
creases had  not  been  used  to  extend 
their  equipment  and  enlarge  their  fa- 
cilities, and  that  they  were  still  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  con- 
tending private  interests   that  public 


business  suffered  and  national  paraly- 
sis was  threatened. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  plain 
people  who  returned  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  office  expect  him  to  take  drastic  ac- 
tion that  will  end  once  and  for  all  the 
power  of  the  men  who  control  our 
natural  resources  and  ourgreat  basic 
industries  to  manipulate  them  for  their 
own  selfish  interest.  Even  if  the  gov- 
ernment must  issue  securities  and  pay 
a  generous  price  for  the  public  necessi- 
ties that  by  right  belong  to  the  people, 
it  would  be  better  than  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  private  control  for 
private  profit. — People's  News  Service. 


THE  CLIQUE. 

What  is  a  clique?    'Tis  a  body  of  men 
Who  attend  every  meeting,  not  just  now  and 

then. 
Wjio  don't  miss  a  meeting  unless  they  are 

sick, 
These  are  the  men  that  the  grouch  calls  the 

clique. 

Who  don't  make  a  farce  of  the  sacred  word 
"Brother," 

Who  believe  in  the  motto:  "Help  one  an- 
other." 

Who  never  resort  to  a  dishonest  trick, 

These  are  the  men  whom  some  call  the 
clique. 

The  men  who  are  seldom  behind  in  their 

dues. 
And  who,  from  the  meeting  do  not  .carry 

news; 
Who  attend  to  their  duties  and  visit  the  sick,. 
These  are  the  men  that  the  cranks  call  the 

clique. 

We  should  all  be  proud  of  members  like 

.  these, 
They  can  call  them  the  clique,  or  whatever 

they  please; 
They  never  attempt  any  duties  to  dodge. 
They  are  the  clique  that  run  most  every 

lodge. 

But  there  are  some  people  that  always  find 

fault, 
And  most  of  this  kind  are  not  worth  their 

salt; 
They  like  to  start  trouble,  but  seldom  will 

stick, 
They  put  all  the  work  on  the  so-called  clique. 

—Ex. 


To  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living 
over  1,000,000  female  munition  work- 
ers in  England  have  asked  for  an  in- 
crease in  pay. 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


Our  members  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  are  now  entering  into  the 
third  month  of  their  struggle,  and  al- 
though several  efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  past  month  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Labor ;  also 
of  the  Business  Men's  Association,  the 
officials  still  seem  unwilling  to  manifest 
any  degree  of  fairness  in  dealing  with 
their  employes  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tions the  rolling  stock  has  gotten  into, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  wrecks  which 
are  occurring  because  of  the  defective 
cars,  and  while  the  officials  plead  for 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  employes, 
thev  seem  to  want  a  very  much  one- 
sided spirit  of  patriotism,  displayed  all 
by  the  employes.  So  the  workers  are 
fighting  on  until  the  officials  are  willing 
to  be  as  patriotic  as  they  think  the 
^workers  should  be. 

iVith  but  few  exceptions  all  of  the 
•men  who  suspended  work  have  now 
obtained  work  elsewhere  at  rates  of  pay 
equal  to  that  paid  by  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral, while  in  many  cases  the  strikers 
have  even  been  able  to  secure  better 
jobs  and  at  better  rates  of  pay  than 
they  received  or  ever  hoped  to  receive 
from  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  so 
there  is  not  any  chance  for  any  of  the 
strikers  suffering  any  hardships  in 
their  struggle  for  justice  and  the  right 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights, 
with  work  so  plentiful.  * 

There  have  been  very  few  desertions 
and  practically  none  by  men  who  could 
be  considered  even  fair  workmen,  but 
there  have,  of  course,  been  some  of 
those  kind  of  fellows  over  here  that  we 
find  in  all  strikes.  Those  kind  of  fel- 
I9WS  who  seem  to  be  absolutely  empty 
headed  or  without  back  bone  or  cour- 
age. With  such  men  we  have  also  had 
a  few  of  the  worst  traitors  since  the  day 
of  Judus  Iscariot,  and  if  our  military 
law  could  now  be  applied  as  a  reason- 
able one  and  take  care  of  such  men, 
even  being  shot  at  sunrise,  that  would 
be  too  lenient  with  them. 

Fourth  of  July  in  our  Nation  is  In- 
dependence Day,  or  the  day  on  which 
back  in  1776,  56  men  signed  the  Dec- 


laration of  Independence,  which  later 
on  brought  about  our  independence 
and  made  our  Nation  a  Republic,  Each 
year  since  that  day  is  celebrated  by  all 
Americans  and  this  year  happened  to 
be  out  of  the  ordinary  because  in  addi- 
tion to  celebrating  it  as  the  day  upon 
which  we  gained  our  independence,  we 
were  also  celebrating  the  safe  arrival 
of  our  soldiers  on  French  soil.  Who  per- 
haps will  give  their  lives  that  the 
world's  democracy  may  be  preserved. 
But  here  in  Maine  on  July  4th  of  this 
year  a  few  Judases  were  devoting  all 
of  their  time  during  the  day  and  night, 
conspiring  to  betray  their  fellowmen, 
but  they  did  not  meet  with  success,  so 
the  Judases  were  the  only  traitors  and 
deserters  we  had  on  July  5th.  So,  it 
will  always  be  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  look  back  in  the  future  and 
recall  the  day  they  lost  their  character 
and  won  the  name  of  coward  and  trai- 
tor from  their  fellowmen,  and  every 
self-respecting  person  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  reside. 

In  addition  to  these  individuals  we 
have  had  to  contend  with  we  are  also 
as  yet  fighting  some  Union  "scabs"  as 
the  Machinists  go  out  and  man  the 
wreckers  so  thev  can  "scab"  on  the 
Car  Workers  and  members  of  the  Car- 
men are  still  doing  the  act  wherever 
possible,  but  as  they  do  not  have  any 
practical  Car  Workers  in  their  Or- 
ganization on  the  Maine  Central,  all 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  is 
"flunky"  work  here  and  there,  cleaning 
a  car,  etc.,  while  Robinson  and  Ander- 
son, two  of  their  committeemen,  are 
traveling  through  Maine  at  the  com- 
pany's expense,  I  understand,  although 
they  may  be  having  their  expenses 
paid  by  their  Organization,  trying  to 
employ  "scabs"  to  take  the  places  of 
our  members.  But  as  there  is  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  labor  of  all  classes  in 
Maine,  the  two  "scab  catchers"  above 
mentioned  are  not  meeting  with  any 
success,  and  the  "professionals,"  who 
are  being  brought  in  from  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  do  not  remain  long  as  they 
are  unable  to  get  the  usual  "allowance** 
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of  booze,  so  they  simply  hang  around 
doing  nothing  for  a  few  days  and  get 
back  where  they  can  get  it.  T^ere  has 
also  been  some  of  the  men  hired,  also 
deserters,  who  after  they  got  into  the 
shops  and  saw  their  surroundings, 
mustered  up  what  principal  and  cour- 
age they  retained  and  came  out  again. 
So  witli  this  situation  to  contend  with 
the  rolling  stock  is  getting  into  de- 
plorable condition,  so  I  am  in  hopes 
that  before  long  the  officials  will  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  dealing  fairly  with 
the  employes,  as  they  have  surely 
learned  that  the  men  are  willing  to  put 
up  a  good  fight  for  justice. 

My  time  at  present  is  limited  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  strike  this  month,  or  pay  my  re- 
spects to  half  a  dozen  "scabs,"  such  as 
''Windy"  Brookins,  who  is,  I  under- 
stand, "Chambermaid"  or  rather 
"Chamberman"  on  the  wrecker  and 
general  all-around  "flunky";  also  does 
the  porter  work  and  brushes  the  bums' 
clothes.  He  used  to  ride  in  Smith- 
worth's  automobile,  but  now  he  washes 
it,  I  understand,  and  brings  the  boss  a 
cigar  occasionally.  I  tell  you  it  is  al- 
together different  being  a  striker  and 
a  "scab." 

However,  we  will  pass  the  "scabs" 
over  this  month  as  they  are,  I  feel, 
quite  well  advertised  over  this  way  and 
almost  everyone  knows  what  a  "scab" 
and  traitor  is  and  they  are  all  alike — 
just  cowardly,  miserable,  traitorous 
creatures. 


Supper  Would  Wait 

I  was  returning  home  the  other  eve- 
ning about  6:30  o'clock  when  I  saw 
Tommy,  my  neighbors'  boy,  ''lagging 
for  line"  with  pennies  with  a  crowd  of 
other  boys.  I  knew  that  his  family  al- 
ways had  supper  at  6  o'clock  sharp,  so 
I  said,  "I'll  bet  you  5  cents  you'll  miss 
your  supper.  Tommy." 

He  grinned  up  at  me  saucily  and  re- 
plied :  "Then  you  lose  your  bet,  'cause 
I  got  the  chops  right  here  with  me. 
Ma  sent  me  for  'em  at  6  o'clock," — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 


STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

■"Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am.  The 
work  that  we  do  is  the  making  of  the 
real  flag.  I  am  not  the  flag — not  at  all. 
I  am  whatever  you  make  me — nothing 
more.  I  am  your  belief  in  yourself, 
your  dream  of  what  a  people  may  be- 
come. I  live  a  changing  life,  a  life  of 
moods  and  passions,  of  heartbreaks  and 
tired  muscles.  Sometimes  I  am  strong 
with  pride — when  men  do  an  honest 
work,  fitting  the  rails  together  truly. 
Sometimes  I  droop — when  purpose  has 
gone  from  me  and,  synically,  I  play  the 
coward.  Sometimes  I  am  loud,  garish, 
full  of  that  ego  that  blasts  judgment. 
But  always  I  am  that  you  hope  to  be 
andTiave  the  courage  to  try  for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and 
panic  and  ennobling  hope.  I  am  the 
day's  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and 
the  largest  dream  of  the  most  daring. 
I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts, 
statutes  and  statute  makers,  soldiers 
and  dreadnought,  drayman  and  street 
sweep,  cook,  counselor  and  clerk.  I 
am  the  battle  of  yesterday  and  the  mis- 
take of  tomorrow.  I  am  the  mystery 
of  the  men  who  do  without  knowing 
why.  I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea  and 
the  reasoned  purpose  of  the  resolution. 
I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe 
me  to  be  and  I  am  all  that  you  believe 
I  can  be.  I  am  what  you  make  me, 
nothing  more.  I  swing  before  your 
eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  sym- 
bol of  yourself,  the  picture  suggestion 
of  that  big  thing  that  makes  this  na- 
tion. My  stars  and  stripes  are  your 
dreams  and  labors.  They  are  bright 
with  cheer„  brilliant  with  courage,  firm 
with  faith,  because  you  have  made 
them  so  out  of  your  hearts  for  you  are 
the  makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  well 
that  you  glory  in  the  making."  — 
Franklin  Knight  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 


"Harry  Mahan  has  bought  a  cow  and 
is  now  supplying  his  neighbors  with 
milk  and  eggs,"  says  a  Kansas  ex- 
change. Would  Mr.  Mahan  consider 
the  sale  of  his  extraordinary  cow? — 
Kansas  City  Star. 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


Since  my  last  article,  all  of  my  time 
has  been  taken  up  with  the  strike  of 
our  members  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  coal  region.  These 
boys  have  been  underpaid  and  over- 
worked for  years  and  have  also  been 
subjected  to  the  most  harsh  treatment 
by  their  officials,  especially  the  Master 
Mechanic,  Mr.  Fullmer,  who  has 
openly  declared  war  on  them  because 
of  their  membership  in  our  Organiza- 
tion. 

About  two  months  ago  our  mem- 
bers put  in  a  request  for  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  also  an  adjustment 
of  their  wages.  This  Master  Mechanic, 
in  his  fury  and  mad  policy,  tore  up  the 
request  and  is  reputed  to  have  made 
the  statement  that  it  was  about  time 
to  put  the  iron  claw  upon  these  men. 
He  then  started  out  to  try  and  crush 
our  Organization  among  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  Schuylkill  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  but  our  mem- 
bers met  his  fury  with  a  firm  stand 
and  after  waiting  over  two  weeks  for 
some  reasonable  answer  to  their  first 
request,  they  put  in  a  second  one.  This 
time  they  also  sent  in  a^copy  to  the 
Superintendent  of  this  same  Division, 
Mr.  Rhoads.  .After  waiting  a  week  he 
sent  for  the  committee  and  informed 
):hem  that  they  should  come  to  his 
office  in  Reading,  with  instructions 
that  they  would  be  paid  for  the  time 
they  lost  while  in  conference  with  him. 

Regarding  the  request  made  by  the 
men  of  Mr.  Fullmer,  he  has  used  the 
means  of  an  industrial  tyrant  among 
his  men  for  over  twelve  years  and  the 
most  unfair  methods  to  crush  out  the 
right  of  men  to  come  together  and  or- 
ganize, and  in  his  official  position  he 
went  over  the  Schuylkill  Division  with 
a  document  and  forced  quite  a  few  of 
the  men  working  for  the  company  to 
sign  away  their  rights  as  to  them  be- 
coming members  of  our  Organization, 
advising  them  '  to  join  the  Craft  Or- 
ganization, so  that  they  might  be  kept 
divided. 

When  the  committee  representing 
the  employes  met  Mr.  Rhoads  in  Read- 


ing, Mr.  Fullmer  was  on  hand  with  his 
slave  document,  and,  of  course,  had 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  told  them  that  he  had 
made  a  canvass  of  the  Division, 
through  his  Master  Mechanic,  and  that 
they  did  not  represent  the  employes 
and  that  his  only  course  to  pursue  was 
to  discharge  the  whole  committee. 

The  committee  returned  home,  re- 
ported their  reception  to  the  men,  who 
refused  to  resume  duty  until  their  com- 
mittee had  returned  to  work.  After 
four  weeks'  struggle  it  was  agreed 
that  the  committee  would  be  reinstated 
and  a  promise  made  of  a  good  wage 
increase.  All  of  the  men  returned  to 
work.  The  first  morning  they  went  in 
they  were,  called  into  the  officials' 
office  and  asked  to  sign  away  their 
rights  to  carry  a  Union  card.  This, 
they  refused  to  do  and  the  result  at 
this  writing  is  that  our  members  are 
back  in  the  "Industrial  Trenches," 
fighting  to  retain  the  only  weapon  of 
defense  which  the  Railroad  Workers 
have — their  right  to  belong  to  any  or- 
ganization they  see  fit  to  join  and  to 
strike.  I  might  say  that  all  of  the  men 
seem  to  be  happy  and  contented,  as  all 
of  them  are  working'at  other  positions, 
paying  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  they 
ever  received  from  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R. 

Mr.  Fullmer  may  continue  his  work 
and  continue  to  crush  the  men  who 
may  in  the  future  seek  employment 
from  him,  but  he  has  failed  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  these  men  and  they  are 
now  free  American  citizens,  with  the 
right  to  enjoy  life  and  carry  member- 
ship cards  in  whatever  Organization 
they  feel  disposed  to  carry  them  in. 

About  this  time  also  our  men  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  in  Perth  Amboy  be- 
came involved  in  a  struggle  to  secure 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Secretar5''  of 
their  Lodge,  who  was  discharged  be- 
cause of  his  activity.  At  this  writing 
there  are  bright  prospects  of  having 
him  reinstated,  and  we  find  more  and 
more  as  we  pursue  our  course  through 
life  that  there  is  every  appearance  of 
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the  railroad  officials  and  the  *'quacks" 
working  hand  in  hand,  as  wherever  you 
go  the  railroad  officials  advise  the  men 
to  join  the  **quacks**  "57  different 
varieties"  in  preference  to  our  one 
variety,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
of  them  having-  formed  an  "unholy  al- 
liance'* to  keep  the  Railroad  Workers 
divided  and  this  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Railroad  Workers 
should  join  an  Organization  that  will 
do  them  some  good  and  I  am  going  to 
make  an  appeal  to  them  to  join  the 
Organization  worth  while,  as  it  is  your 
fight  and  in  order  to  win  I  ask  every 


member  to  be  up  and  doing — be  alert 
—get  on  to  the  job — put  your  shoulders 
to  the  wheel — get  out  among  the  men 
all  around  you  and  talk  our  plan  of  Or- 
ganization. Place  your  Journal  in  cir- 
culation and  among  the  vast  army  who 
are  still  outside  of  the  breastworks  of 
the  Labor  Movement.  Reason  with 
them — don't  take  "No"  for  an  answer. 
Stick  to  them  and  you  will  land  them 
and  help  to  build  our  Organization  up, 
as  a  means  of  defense.  So,  come  boys, 
let  us  get  busy  and  make  this  the  best 
year  of  our  Organization. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  SEARS. 


Looking  about  us  today  we  find 
many  great  Organizations  of  men  and 
women,  working  for  the  benefit  and 
uplift  of  mankind.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  being  expended  in  an  effort  to 
overcome  disease  and  suffering  and 
make  this  world  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
but  until  the  industrial  conditions 
which  are  at  present  existing  among 
the  working  classes  can  be  improved, 
and  the  standard  of  living  raised  far 
above  what  it  is  at  present,  no  per- 
manent good  can  be  accomplished  and 
the  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  now  being  put  forth  by  Organ- 
izations, religious,  scientific,  charitable 
and  otherwise  will  continue  to  go  on 
indefinitely,  without  improving  to  any 
appreciable  extent  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  workers  in  the  industrial 
field,  toward  which  their  efforts  are  in 
the  main  directed. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  tell  the  work- 
er the  kind  of  food  he  should  eat  and 
the  manner  and  place  in  which  he 
should  live  in  order  that  he  and  his 
loved  ones  may  avoid  sickness  and  suf- 
fering, and  be  brought  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  happiness  and  content.  It  is 
easy  to  point  out  these  things  to  the 
workers  and  easy  enough  for  the  workers 
to  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from, but  unfortunately,  the  manner 
and  place  in  which  he  lives  are  governed 


entirely  by  his  earning  capacity,  and  he 
is  unable  to  change  the  manner  or  place 
of  living,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
wish  to  do  so. 

The  trouble  with  all  the  philanthro- 
pists who  are  working  for  the  elevation 
and  betterment  of  humanity  is  that 
their  efforts  are  being  expended  to- 
ward overcoming  the  results  of  an  in- 
dustrial system,  without  in  any  manner 
changing  the  workings  of  the  system 
itself,  and  for  that  reason  no  perman- 
ent advance  can  be  made  by  these  Or- 
ganizations as  long  as  the  present  in- 
dustrial system  obtains  for  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  operate  in  its  present  form, 
it  will  fill  the  world  with  its  victims 
faster  than  they  can  be  taken  care  of 
by  all  the  philanthropic  societies  in 
existence. 

The  workers  of  the  world  do  not  live 
in  the  manner  they  do  from  choice,  but 
from  necessity.  Were  all  the  forces 
now  at  work  directed  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  economic  conditions,  the 
other  conditions  would  in  a  large  mea- 
sure right  themselves.  In  looking 
over  the  field  we  find  little  if  any  co- 
operation between  the  forces  working 
ostensibly  for  the  betterment  of  exist- 
ing conditions.  Each  works  along  a 
plan  of  its  own,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  other 
fellow,  unless  it  is  to  put  a  stumbling 
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block  .in  his  way  if  the  opportunity 
oflfers.  This  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
tends even  to  the  Labor  Organizations 
of  the  workmen  themselves,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  without  doubt  the  worst 
offenders  of  the  whole  lot.  Each  in- 
dividual class  of  work  or  craft  strives 
to  secure  the  best  possible  conditions 
and  wages  without  giving  any  consider- 
ation whatever  to  the  welfare  of  the 
other.  To  sum  the  whole  situation  up 
we  find  all  of  the  influences  at  work 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  or  at  least  making  a  pretense  in 
that  direction  without  any  cohesion 
whatever,  pulling  the.  worker  in  almost 
every  direction  imaginable,  each  offer- 
ing their  own  specific  argument  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  beset  man- 
kind, but  tending  nowhere,  except  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  the  minds  of  the 
workers  and  to  disgust  them  and  make 
them  suspicious  of  any  plan  now  offer- 
ed them  for  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
ditions. 

Against  this  great  army  of  divided 
workingmen,  torn  apart  by  craft  pre- 
judice, jurisdictional  disputes,  religious 
differences  and  God  only  knows  what, 
we  find  the  forces  of  the  system  solidly 
arrayed,  standing  together  like  a  stone- 
wall in  their  determination  to  prevent 
the  working  class  from  achieving  the 
industrial  freedom  they  desire.  The 
working  class  will  eventually  come  into 
their  own  and  secure  economic  freedom, 
but  not  until  they  stop  waiting  for  their 
benevolent  employers  to  make  them  a 
Christmas  present  of  it,  but  come  to  a 
realization  that  it  can  be  secured  only 
through  their  own  efforts.  Thorough 
Organization  of  the  workers  along  lines 
giving  a  maximum  of  results,  at  a  mini- 
mum of  -expense  will  give  them  what 
they  desire,  and  sooner  or  later  they  are 
going  to  realize  this  and  grasp  the  op- 
portunity, to  the  utter  confusion  and 
annihilation  of  their  oppression. 

The  great  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 


railroads  today  constitute  a  vast  army 
in  themselves  and  are  without  doubt, 
one  of,  if  not  the  most  necessary  class 
of  workmen  in  existence,  for  the  rail- 
ways are  the  arteries  of  a  nation  and  on 
their  efficient  operation  depends  the 
very  life  of  the  nation  itself.  Neces- 
sary and  important  as  this  great  body 
of  men  are  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
they  are  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
poorest  paid  class  of  workers  in  the 
world  tCHJay.  There  is  a  greater  de- 
mand for  workers  of  this  class  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Railroad  companies  are  in  many  in- 
stances employing  women  in  the  shops, 
being  unable  to  secure  men  enough,  due 
not  so  much  as  the  railroad  officials 
would  have  you  believe,  to  a  scarcity  of 
this  class  of  labor,  but  because  of  the 
low  wages  offered  in  comparison  with 
other  lines  of  industry  at  the  present 
time. 

Railroad  employes,  however,  have  an 
opportunity  of  overcoming  the  poor 
conditions  under  which  they  toil  by  be- 
coming thoroughly  organized  in  one 
comprehensive  Organization,  embracing 
and  taking  into  its  folds  every  man  em- 
ployed at  railroad  work,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.  Upon  investigation 
they  will  find  that  there  is  only  one 
Organization  in  existence  offering  them 
these  advantages ;  namely,  theAmerican 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
— ^an  Organization  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  Railroad 
Workers  as  a  whole — ^an  Organ- 
ization already  firmly  established,  sound 
financially  and  in  existence  long  enough 
to  prove  that  its  principles  and  aims  are 
founded  on  facts,  not  tbeories  and  a 
record  of  results  obtained  for  its  mem- 
bers in  ttie  face  of,  and  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  and  unprecedented  opposi- 
tion it  has  met  with,  from  the  solidly 
organized  forces  interested  in  keeping 
the  Railroad  Workers  divided,  in  order 
that  they  might  continue  to  rob  them 
for  their  own  private  profit.      We,  as 
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workers  are  confronted  today  with  a 
serious  situation.  Our  nation,  in  com- 
mon with  nearly  every  other  nation  is 
at  war.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  steadily  advancing  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  advance  on  account  of 
this  same  state  pf  world  war^  We  see 
daily  in  the  press  such  statements  as 
these  "What  are  you  doing  for  your 
country",  "Buy  a  Liberty  Bond",  ''Do 
your  bit",  "Don't  be  a  Slacker".  In 
the  writer's  opinion  these  questions 
might  be  properly  asked  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers  who  have  not  as  yet  se- 
cured membership  in  the  American 
Federation     of     Railroad     Workers. 


Thousands  of  your  fellow  workitien 
have  already  joined  and  are  in  the 
trenches,  vainly  defending  youi^  inter- 
ests as  well  as  theirs  and  steadily  push- 
ing the  battle  line  forward  to  its  ulti- 
mate goal — economic  freedom  and  |he 
right  to  live,  not  merely  exist.  This 
goal  cannot  be  reached  without  your 
help  Mr.  Non-member — your  brothers 
at  the  front  are  calling  you.  You  are 
needed.  ,  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Buy  a  "Liberty  Bond"  today  in  the 
shape  of  a  membership  card  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  .  Don't  be  a  slacker.  Get 
into  the  game  and  do  your  bit. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  HANNA. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  at- 
tempt to  write  a  few  lines  for  the  col- 
ums  of  our  Journal.  Since  my  last 
letter  and  during  the  last  few  days  I 
have  met  with  some  varied  experience. 

Have  just  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
Lodge  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
and  expect  to  have  this  one  shop  point 
100%  strong  at  an  open  meeting  to  be 
held  tonight. 

I  came  to  this  city  a  few  days  ago 
and  got  in  touch  with  some  of  the  em- 
ployes and  succeeded  in  getting  them 
interested  and  called  an  open  meeting, 
at  which  a  good  number  of  men  were 
present.  I  secured  the  applications  of 
all  but  three  and  arranged  a  return 
meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
the  men,  and  in  the  meantime  men 
have  come  to  me  in  twos  and  threes, 
made  out  their  applications  and  were 
admitted  into  the  Organization. 

One  man  said,  "How  much  different  this 
is.  We  started  to  organize  three  years 
ago  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Car- 
men. The  man  began  talking  at  9  o'clock 
P.  M.  and  at  10:20  was  on  the  train 
leaving  town  with  eleven  applications 
and  we  have  not  seen  him  since." 

I  understand  one  of  the  officers  of 
this  company  is  very  much  worried 
now  that  the  men  are  organizing  in  the 


proper  form  and  is  asking  the  men, 
"Who  the  fellow  is  who  organized 
them  and  if  he  has  been  around  the 
shops."  Well,  the  fellow  got  the  word 
to  the  men  and  it's  not  a  great  deal  to 
the  official  how  it  was  done ;  if  it  can- 
not be  done  one  way  it  can  be  done  an- 
other. But  to  say  that  it  was  done  i« 
sufficient  and  now  this  same  official  is 
taking  steps  to  help  the  men  build  up 
their  membership,  as  he  has  told  his 
subordinate  officers  to  hire  all  the  men 
they  can  get  and.  that  is  what  we  want 
— the  more  men  in  the  shops,  the  more 
there  will  be  in  the  Lodge  at  Stockton. 

But  I  have  a  doubt  as  to  how  many 
men  will  be  employed  at  the  rate  of 
pay  the  men  are  receiving  on  this 
pike.  Common  laborers  in  industrial 
shops  are  being  paid  as  much  as  the 
higher  classes  are  being  paid  here.  I 
am  told  they  have  not  had  an  increase 
in  wages  in  the  last  eight  years  and 
when  any  of  the  men  ask  for  an  in- 
crease they  are  told  to  wait  a  few 
days  and  it  will  be  fixed  up.  They 
have  waited  a  few  days  and  it  is  still 
being  "fixed  up."  But  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  employes  are  going  to 
help  "fix  it  up"  and  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  how  it  will  be  fixed. 

Let  me  say  to  the  men  on  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  that  you  are  now 
taking  the  step  that  should  have  been 
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taken  years  ago  and  now  that  you  arc 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  move  carefully,  but 
fearlessly  and  success  will  crown  your 
efforts. 

Let  nothing  discourage  you  in  your 
undertaking,  but  move  straight  ahead 


until  you  have  reached  the  goal  of  ab- 
solute "freedom." 

And,  in  closing,  let  me  say  to  our 
members,  wherever  they  may  be,  that 
this  is,  so  far,  the  banner  year  for  your 
Organization.  Are  you  doing  your 
"little  bit"  to  make  it  thc^best? 


AGREEMENT. 
The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Railway  Company  and  Employees,  Toledo  & 

Ohio  Central  Ry.  Co. 


Rule  1. 

In  order  that  foremen  and  all  em- 
ployes working  hereunder  may  under- 
stand alike  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, the  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  men  employed  in 
the  various  departments  specified  be- 
low have  been  formulated  and,  being 
approved  by  the  Management  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  employes,  are  hereby 
adopted,  effective  July  1,  1917 . 

EMPLOYES  UNDER  THE  RULES. 
Roimdhouse  Employes. 

Whitmore,  Corning  and  Columbus. 
4ir  Brake  machinists  and  helpers,  boil- 
ermakers  and  helpers,  boiler  washers, 
blacksmiths  and  helpers,  engine  inspec- 
tors, engine  watchmen,  electric  weld- 
ers, fire-up  men,  hostler  helpers,  loco- 
motive carpenters,  machinists  and 
helpers,  tank  repair  men,  pipe  fitters 
and  tinners,  coal  dock  men  at  Coming, 
when  regularly  assigned  as  round- 
house men.  (Tinners  at  Bucyrus 
only.) 

Car  Department  Employes. 

Whitemore,  Bucyrus,  Corning,  Co- 
lumbus and  Fostoria.  Air  brake  in- 
spectors, car  inspectors,  car  oilers,  car 
repairmen,  coach  cleaners,  coach  and 
caboose  carpenters,  electricians,  safety 
appliance  repairers,  blacksmiths  and 
helpers,  painters,  when  employed  on 
the  repair  tracks  or  in  train  yards.  (At 
Fostoria,  only  the  car  repairers  are  in- 
cluded.) Freight  handlers  at  Columbus 
freight  station.  Signal  maintainers, 
XTolumbus. 

Rule  2. 

The  regular  working  day  for  ten- 
hour  men,  except  car  repairers  work- 


ing piece  work,  shall  ordinarily  be  as 
follows : 

Day  men— 6 :30  A.  M.  to  11 :30  A.  M. ; 
12:30  P.  M.  to  6:30  P.  M.  Night  men 
—6:30  P.  M.  to  11:30  P.  M.;  12:30 
A.  M.  to  5 :30  A.  M.  The  number  of 
hours  assigned  in  each  period  will  be_ 
governed  by  business  conditions  and 
requirements.  Overtime  will  be  paid 
for  hours  worked  after  the  period 
above  specified.  Overtime  rates,  time 
and  one-half.  Regular  working  day  for 
freight  car  repairers  working  piece- 
work, 9  hours. 

Rule  3. 
Ordinarily  the  regular  working  hours 
for  car  inspectors,  car  oilers  and  air 
brake  inspectors  and  safety  appliance 
men  will  be  from  6:00  A.  M.  to  6:00 
P.  M.  for  day  men,  and  from  6 :00  P.  M. 
to  6 :00  A.  M.  for  night  men.  Overtime, 
except  in  case  of  doubling,  will  be  paid 
for  actual  time  worked,  other  than 
periods  above  specified. 

Rule  4. 

The  following  days  will  be  consid- 
ered as  legal  holidays,  and,  in  addition 
to  Sundays,  will  be  paid  for  as  over- 
time: 

New  Year's  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Columbus  Day  and  Christmas. 
This  not  to  apply  to  seven-day  men. 

Rule  5. 

Employes  when  called  to  work  out- 
side of  bulletin  hours  will  be  allowed 
a  minimum  of  five  hours'  pay  for  three 
hours,  or  less ;  if  over  three  hours,  time 
and  one-half  will  be  allowed. 
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Rule  6. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  work  over- 
time men  shall  not  be  laid  oif  oh  regu- 
lar working  hours  to  equalize  the  time 
Avorked.  Employes  attending  court  in- 
quests, or  safety  meetings  on  com- 
pany's business  shall  be  paid  regular 
hourly  rate  for  all  time  lost  and  shall 
be  allowed  necessary  expenses  while 
away  from  home.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered that  inquests  for  cases  other 
than  employes  shall  not  be  considered 
company's  business;  all  fees  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  company. 

Rule  7. 

Men  not  regularly  assigned  to  road 
work  (except  while  wrecking),  sent  out 
on  th^  road  away  from  their  home  sta- 
tions shall  receive  overtime  rate  from 
the  time  they  leave  until  they  return 
to  their  home  station,  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  all 
time  worked,  apd  shall  have  necessary 
expenses  not  to  exceed  $1.75  per  day. 

If  kept  away  from  home  one  or  more 
nights,  no  time  will  be  paid  for  other 
than  working  hours,  unless  they  are  en- 
gaged in  work ;  expenses  cover  this. 

Rule  8. 

When  men  are  laid  off  on  account 
of  reduction  in  force  they  will  be  laid 
off  and  reinstated  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority,  capacity  being  equal  in  all 
cases,  and  at  their  former  rate  unless 
there  has  been  a  decrease  or  increase, 
in  which  case  they  will  be  put  back  at 
the  prevailing  rate. 

This  rule  will  not  prevent  the  Com- 
pany from  replacing  men  on  special 
jobs  where  vacancies  occur  where  ex- 
perienced men  can  not  be  obtained 
from  the  men  employed,  and  seniority 
will  govern  if  capacity  is  equal. 
.Twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  proposed 
reduction  will  be  posted. 

Rule  9. 
Wreck  crews  engaged  in  clearing 
wrecks  will  be  paid  overtime  from  the 
day  they  leave  until  they  return  to  the 
home  station  at  the  prevailing  hourly 
rate.  If  called  and  report  at  yard  be- 
tween 4 :30  P.  M.  and  6 :30  A.  M,,  they 


will  be  allowed  a  minimum  of  five 
hours  at  their  regular  hourly  rate. 
Meals  and  sleeping:  quarters  to  be  fur- 
nished by  t!ie  company.  If  track  clear, 
allow  eight  hours'  rest  after  twelve 
hours'  service.  Sufficient  men  will  be 
sent  when  available  to  do  the  work. 

Rule  10. 

When  employes  are  transferred  tem- 
porarily to  a  position  that  pays  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  they  shall  receive 
the  higher  rate  of  pay  while  doing  such 
work.  Employes  transferred  to  a 
lower  rate  shall  receive  their  former 
rate.  No  employes  shall  be  discharged 
without  cause.  Should  any  employe 
consider  he  has  been  unjustly  dis- 
charged he  shall  be  allowed  to  appeal 
in  five  days.  If  he  is  found  after  in- 
vestigation to  have  been  unjustly  dis- 
charged he  shall  be  reinstated  and 
paid  for  all  time  lost. 

Rule  11. 

All  repair  tracks  shall  be  locked  with 
a  private  lock,  and  key  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  foreman  in  charge, 
and  lock  not  to  be  unlocked  except  by 
the  foreman  having  possession  of  the 
key.  Closets  will  be  kept  in  sanitary 
conditions.  Employes  ^re  required  to 
exercise  proper  care  in  the  use  of  same. 

Rule  12. 

Older  men  in  the  service  will  be 
given  the  preference  to  the  advanced 
positions,  if  qualified  in  the  judgment 
of  the  employing  officer.  Piece  work 
schedules  will  be  posted  in  the  shops 
and  yards  where  men  are  working 
piecework.  The  piecework  schedule 
must  not  be  taken  away  from  where 
they  are  placed  by  the  foreman.  A 
copy  of  piecework  inspector's  report  of 
work  done  by  car  workers  on  each  car, 
showing  each  operation  in  detail,  will 
be  furnished  pieceworkers  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  car  is  completed. 
No  cars  shall  be  worked  without  a 
complete  work  card  is  made  up  and 
placed  on  car  before  car  is  worked. 

Rule  13. 

Repair  tracks  will  be  kept  clean  of 
scrap  and  snow  and  all  rubbish  at  all 
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times.  All  cars  on  the  repair  tracks 
shall  be  spotted  with  a  minimum  open- 
ing of  eight  feet  between  every  other 
car,  so  the  repairman  can  do  the  work 
in  safety.  All  cars  shall  be  spotted  on 
the  repair  track  to  allow  the  men  to  go 
to  work  at  the  regular  hour.  If  it  is 
apparent  cars  cannot  be  placed  for  one 
hour,  men  will  be  assigned  to  other 
work  or  allowed  to  go  home. 

Rule  14. 

Leave  of  absence  and  free  transpor- 
tation over  our  own  lines  to  any  em- 
ploye who  may  be  delegated  tp  go 
before  the  management  to  adjust  a 
grievance  or  to  attend  system  meetings 
will  be  granted.  Any  man  refusing ' 
any  position  loses  all  right  to  such  po- 
sition until  it  again  becomes  vacant. 
Vacancies  should  be  advertised  by  a 
foreman  ten  days  before  position  is  per- 
manently filled.  All  men  will  be  given 
leave  of  absence  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  applied  for. 

Rule  15. 

The  standard  New  York  Central 
pieceworker  inspectors'  report,  show- 
ing each  operation  in  detail,  will  be 
used. 

It  will  be  the  policy  not  to  place 
more  than  one  inexperienced  man  to 
each  three  experienced  men  in  each 
heavy  repair  gang. 

The  total  earnings  of  pieceworkers 
for  each  pay  roll  period  will  be  shown 
on  the  piecework  inspectors'  report  for 
the  last  day  of  the  period. 

Rule  16. 

Men  promoted  to  higher  positions 
shall  have  a  fair  trial  and  if  found  un- 
qualified within  ten  days  may  be  as- 
signed to  their  former  occupation. 

Rule  17. 

The  company  shall  fill  all  vacancies 
of  men  laying  off  without  any  discrim- 
ination against  any  employe. 

Rule  18. 

After  the  hours  have  been  reduced 
to  eight,  if  a  further  reduction  is  nec- 
essary, a  reduction  in  force  may  then 
be  made. 


(Signed)  C.  BOWERSOX, 
Messrs.  x    Master  Mechanic. 

A.  B.  YOUNG,  Toledo, 
J.  BRATT,  Columbus, 
J.  D.  BLAIR,  Columbus, 
C.  H.  MURRAY,  Bucyrus, 
R.  VAN  DOREN,  Toledo, 
GEO.  FENNEKEN,  Columbus, 
J.  W.  SCHAEFFER,  Bucyrus, 
W.  M.  GUMP,  Columbus, 
K.  DEW,  Corning, 
Committee. 


THE  SHORT  TON. 

An  Irishman  worked  for  a  man 
named  Morrison  who  kept  a  small  coal 
yard  in  a  New  England  city.  Pat  was 
continually  making  mistakes,  which 
exasperated  his  employer,  until  finally, 
after  a  week  of  unusual  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  son  of  Erin,  when  Sat- 
urday night  came  the  boss  paid  him' 
ojf,  and  remarked  that*  he  would  not 
need  his  services  any  longer. 

"An'  how's  that?"  queried  Pat. 

"Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
you're  so  stupid ;  it's  impossible  for  me 
to  teach  you  anything." 

Pat  thought  a  moment.  "Sure, 
there's  wan  thing  Oi've  I'amed  since 
Oi've  been  wid  yeez,  Mister  Morrison," 
he  replied. 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"That  seventeen  hundred  make  a 
ton." 

The  boss  reconsidered  the  matter 
and  told  Pat  he'd  better  report  for 
work  Monday  morning  as  usual. 


An  Irishman  out  of  work  applied  to 
the  boss  of  a  repair  shop  in  Detroit. 
When  the  Celt  had  stated  his  qualifica- 
tions for  a  "job"  the  superintendent  be- 
gan quizzing  him  a  bit.  Starting  quite 
at  random,  he  asked : 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  car- 
pentry?" 

"Sure." 

"Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  Ve- 
netian blind?" 

"Sure,  I'd  poke  me  chisel  in  his  eye." 
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WOMEN  AND  WAR  SERVICE. 


Out  of  restriction  and  repression  in- 
to opportunity,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
war  to  thousands  of  women.  A 
development  that  was  taking  place 
slowly  now  becomes  conspicuous  when 
accelerated  by  the  driving  necessities 
of  war.  In  those  countries  where  social 
organization  has  been  adjusted  to  meet 
war  needs  and  purposes,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  parasitic,  and  all  the  "con- 
spicuous consumption"  class. 

Common  danger  is  a  great  leveling 
force  that  has  swept  aside  the  sham  and 
the  useless — there  is  no  time  or  place 
for  the  idler  or  the  doer  of  useless 
work.  Every  individual  must  do  his 
bit  of  real  work  and  assume  his  share 
of  responsibility  —  women  and  men 
share  alike  the  common  danger  and 
need.  Each  must  work  where  his  or 
her  individual  service  will  count  most. 
In  returning  to  more  primitive  condi- 
tions where  men  must  fight  and  women 
must  work,  much  of  the  artificiality  of 
life  disappears. 

The  fact  that  women  are  going  out 
to  do  the  world's  work  together  with 
men  is  not  in  itself  an  undesirable  de- 
velopment. Work  is  a  means  of  self- 
expression  and  development  for  women 
as  well  as  men.  Work  for  pay  means 
economic  independence  which  is  the 
only  basis  for  real  freedom  of  any  kind. 
Freedom  in  the  economic  world  gives 
women  opportunity  to  choose  their 
own  lives,  and  protects  them  from  be- 
ing forced  into  marriage  for  economic 
reasons. 

The  real  problem  that  confronts  us 
at  our  entrance  into  the  war  is  not  to 
resist  the  entrance  of  women  into  in- 
dustry but  so  to  direct  and  control  the 
movement  that  women  will  be  bene- 
fited and  that  their  men  fellow-workers 
will  not  be  injured.  The  necessity  for 
prompt,  firm  action  to  this  end  is  al- 
ready manifest 

When  the  freight  handlers  of  the 
Washington  Terminal  went  on  strike 
the  management  filled  their  places 
from  among  the  men  office  force  and 
then  filled  the  office  positions  formerly 
held  by  men  with  women  who  were  to 


work  for  lower  salaries.  These  women, 
many  of  them  unconsciously,  were  vir- 
tually used  as  strikebreakers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
making  extensive  experiment  to  de- 
termine in  what  positions  women  may 
be  substituted  for  men  in  order  that 
men  may  be  released  for  military  serv- 
ice. Other  managers  of  offices,  such  as 
prominent  bankers,  have  announced 
beforehand  that  they  intended  to  expe- 
dite enlistment  by  making  arrange- 
ments to  employ  women  clerks  in  the 
place  of  men.  Many  have  announced, 
however,  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
pay  women  the  same  salaries  as  was 
paid  the  men.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  one  of  the  immediate  and  vital 
problems  that  must  be  met  is  this  pur- 
pose to  exploit  women  by  paying  them 
lower  wages  than  are  paid  to  men  doing 
the  same  work. 

The  methods  and  purposes  of  busi- 
ness for  private  profit  did  not  change 
overnight  with  the  declaration  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. Both  men  and  women  must  be 
protected  against  exploitation  of  this 
kind.  The  one  provision  that  can  as- 
sure this  protection  is  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  When  womjen  refuse  to 
work  more  cheaply  than  men,  financial 
interests  will  not  direct  employers  to 
substitute  women  for  men  but  to 
choose  from  among  both  men  and 
women  upon  a  basis  of  value  of  serv- 
ice. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  months  to 
come  women  will  enter  industry  and 
business  life  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers.  Conscription  for  war  serv- 
ice creates  a  new  work  that  only  men 
can  perform  while  at  the  same  time 
makes  more  imperative  continuous 
output  from  industry  and  commerce 
and  operation  of  transportation  agen- 
cies. Women  must  do  their  part  of 
this  great  work  essential  to  the  nation's 
success  in  winning  the  war,  but  their 
work  must  be  directed  and  organized 
in  accord  with  standards  of  physical 
welfare,  self-respect  and  freedom. 
Women  will  have  to  work  out  their 
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own  salvation — they  can  not  depend 
upon  men  for  this.  This  necessitates 
intelligent  self-interest  and  co-opera- 
tion among  women. 

If  women  direct  their  entrance  into 
the  business  world  intelligently  and 
organize  industrial  relationships  equit- 
ably, they  can  avert  long  and  needless 
struggles  against  established  injustice. 
This  work  is  to  be  done  by  women's 
organizations,  together  with  the  trade 
unions  of  men. 

One  effort  of  the  women  to  deal  with 
this  problem  is  very  promising.  When 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  of 
New  York  City  began  to  make  provi- 
sions for  women  to  take  the  places  of 
men  who  might  desire  to  enlist  for 
the  war,  they  asked  representatives  of 
The  Woman's  Suffrage  Party  if  they 
could  furnish  women.  These  repre- 
sentatives replied  they  could  if  the 
women  who  took  the  men's  places 
should  receive  the  same  pay  as  a  man 
would  receive  taking  the  same  place. 
This  means  that  a  woman  beginner 
would  be  paid  the  same  as  a  man  be- 
ginner. The  Woman's  Suffrage  Party, 
through  its  War  Service  Enrollment 
Bureau  will  help  to  fill  vacancies  from 
the  lists  of  women  enrolled  with  them. 
The  women  will  first  be  trained  in  the 
school  of  salesmanship  conducted  by 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  and 
be  given  pay  while  being  instructed  in 
their -duties.  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
cedure with  men.  The  pay  will  be 
increased  as  they  become  more  pro- 
ficient exactly  with  the  pay  of  men 
similarly  employed. 

In  this  national  emergency  upon 
women  will  fall  men's  responsibilities 
as  well  as  men's  work.  They  can  ful- 
fill their  obligations  only  when  given 
equal  pay. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  look  upon 
this  development  of  the  war  as  tem- 
porary— to  be  met  with  makeshifts. 
Many  of  the  men  will  go  to  the  firing 
line  never  to  return.  Women's  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  permanent 

The  jagged  furrows  the  war  will  cut 
across  the  nations  involved  in  it  will 
mean  a  new  world  at  the  close  of  the 
war.     It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  pre- 


war conditions  can  ever  be  re-estab- 
lished— probably  it  would  be  unwise 
to  desire.  Changes  are  whirling  fast 
upon  changes.  If  the  war  is  worth 
the  fighting,  these  changes  ought  to 
count  for  liberty  and  democracy. 
Changes  ought  to  be  in  furtherance 
of  permanent  ideals. 

Instead  of  clinging  to  the  past,  we 
ought  to  plan  boldly  for  a  splendid 
world  after  the  war — a  world  of  new- 
found liberty  where  each  shall  assume 
full  responsibility  for  their  own  lives. 

True  women  have  no  desire  to  shirk 
responsibility  or  duty  as  mothers  of 
the  race,  but  they  demand  the  right  to 
^ive  their  performance  of  duty  moral 
value  possible  only  when  the  volition 
is  assured. 

The  slogan  "Equal  pay  for  equal 
work"  which  women  have  raised  to 
protect  their  interests  at  this  time  is 
in  furtherance  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
womanhood.  It  expresses  self-respect, 
conscious  of  ability  to  render  service, 
jealously  guarding  dignity  against  un- 
dervaluation in  the  eyes  of  others. 

Women  want  to  give  service  to  the 
nation  but  they  want  that  service  to 
be  something  more  than  exploitation. 
If  sacrifice  is  made  it  ought  to  profit 
the  nation,  not  private  gain. — Florence 
C.  Thorne. 


A  New  Golf  Term. 


An  Irishman  was  suddenly  struck  by 
a  golf  ball. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  the  player. 
"Why  didn't  you  get  out  of  the  way?*' 

"An'  why  should  I  get  out  of  the 
way?"  asked  Pat.  "I  didn't  know  there 
was  any  assassins  round  here." 

■"But  I  called  'fore,' "  said  the  player, 
"and  when  I  say  *fore,'  that  is  a  sign 
for  you  to  get  out  of  the  way." 

"Oh,  it  is,  is  it?"  said  Pat.  ''Well, 
thin,  whin  I  say  'foive,'  it  is  a  sign  that 
you  are  going  to  get  hit  on  the  nose. 
Toive.'  "—New  York  World. 


"I  thought  you  had  given  up  burnt- 
wood  art,  dearie." 

"Ferdinand,  how  can  you  be  so  heart- 
less? This  is  a  pie."  —  Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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HOW  MUCH  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  IS  NEEDED  TO 

MOVE  AN  ARMY 


Some  idea  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
equipment  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  for  the  movement  of  troops  may 
be  obtained  from  a  statement  prepared 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chauncey  B. 
Baker,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  and  distributed  to 
the  railroads  of  the  country  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  on  national  defense  of 
the  American  Railway  Association. 

To  move  one  fielc}  army  of  80,000 
men,  consisting  of  three  infantry  divi- 
sions, one  cavalry  division,  and  a  bri- 
gade, technically  known  as  a  brigade  of 
field  army  troops — ^troops  auxiliary  to 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  divisions — 
requires  a  total  of  6,229  cars  made  up 
into  366  trains  with  as  many  locomo- 
tives. 

These  6,229  cars  would  be  made  up  of 
2,115  passenger,  885  baggage,  1,055 
box,  1,899  stock  and  775  flat  cars. 

This  quantity  of  equipment  repre- 
sents .7  of  1  per  cent  of  the  locomotives 
owned  by  American  railroads,  4.2  per 
cent  of  their  passenger  cars,  and  .2  of 
1  per  cent  of  their  freight  equipment 

The  railroad  equipment  required  to 
move  various  organizations  of  the  army 
at  war  strength  is  as  follows : 

Infantry  Regiment 

55  officers,  1,890  men 

177  animals,  22  vehicles 
Cars  required 

48  passenger  cars 

5  baggage  cars 

9  stock  cars 

8  flat  or  gondola  cars 
Total,  85  cars 
Cavalry  regiment 

54  officers,  1,284  men 

1,436  animals,  26  vehicles 
Cars  required 

36  passenger  cars 

8  baggage  cars 

25  box  cars 


72  stock  cars,  9  open  cars 
Total,  150  cars 

Artillery  Regiment — ^Light 
45  officers,  1,170  men 
1,157  animals,  32  vehicles 

24  guns 
Cars  required 

32  passenger  cars 

9  baggage  cars 

25  box  cars 

68  stock  cars,  46  flat  cars 
Total,  170  cars 

Artillery  Regiment— Horse 
45  officers,  1,173  men 
1,571  animals,  35  vehicles 

24  guns 
Cars  required 

34  passenger  cars 

10  baggage  cars 

25  box  cars,  78  stock  cars 
47  flat  cars 

Total,  194  cars 

Artillery  Regiment — Mountain 

45  officers,  1,150  men 

1,229  animals 

24  guns 
Cars  required 

30  passenger  cars 

7  baggage  cars 
30  box  cars 

61  stock  cars 
Total,  124  cars 

Engineers — Pioneer  Battalion 

16  officers,  502  men 

165  animals 

12  vehicles 
Cars  required 

14  passenger  qars 

2  baggage  cars 

10  box  cars 

8  stock  cars 
4  flat  cars 

Total,  38  cars 
Signal  Corps — Field  Battalion 

9  officers,  171  men  j 
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206  animals 
15  vehicles 
Cars  required 

6  passenger  cars 
2  baggage  cars 

5  box  cars 
10  stock  cars 

6  flat  6irs 
Total,  28  cars 


LABOR  UNIONS  AND   OTHERS. 

It  appears  strange  that  so  much  fuss 
is  made  and  antagonism  fostered 
against  labor  unions,  whose  object  pri- 
marily is  to  uplift  and  educate,  wnen 
other  unions  are  exempt  from  criticism 
and  rarely  get  any  publicity.  And  it  is 
strange.    Let  us  illustrate. 

The  lawyer's  union.  What,  never 
heard  of  it?  You  must  be  joking.  The 
lawyers  have  a  union,  and  a  strong  one, 
too.  You  have  got  to  go  through  high 
school,  then  through  a  law  school  and 
so  on — ^serve  a  stiflf  apprenticeship — 
before  you  can  become  a  lawyer,  and 
then  when  you  are  out  of  your  time 
you  have  got  to  belong  to  the  lawyers' 
union.  Get  that.  Got  to,  means  closed 
shop,  too;  there  are  no  free  and  indi- 
pent  rat  lawyers — all  are  union,  strictly 
so.  When  you  next  hear  a  lawyer 
fighting  a  case  against  your  union, 
think  how  inconsistent  he  is,  and  what 
a  hypocrite  he  must  be,  and  if  you  get 
a  chance,  tell  him  so.  And  this  law- 
yers' union  has  no  tendency  to  educate 
its  members — for  it  needs  little  educa- 
tion to  decide  the  wrong  or  right  of  the 
ownership  of  a  pig  or  a  jackass ;  or  on 
whose  shoulders  the  blame  lies  when  a 
poor  devil  is  maimed  for  life  or  done 
to  death  in  the  machinery  of  a  factory, 
as  to  prevent  the  supply  of  lawyers  ex- 
ceeding the  demand;  in  other  words, 
the  lawyers'  union  is  for  the  protection 
of  lawyers.  Ever  read  of  any  injunc- 
tions being  issued  against  the  lawyers' 
•union  for  protecting  its  members  ?    No. 

The  ministers'  union.  What,  another 
one  you  are  not  cognizant  of?  Yes, 
each  church  denomination  Jias- its  own 
union  of  preachers.  To  belong  to  this 
organization  you  have  to  go  to  college, 
in  a  theological  seminary — learning  to 


tickle  the  palates  (figuratively)  of  the 
modem  churchgoers  —  before  you  can 
save  a  soul.  Inis  union  issues  travel- 
ing cards  like  our  labor  unions,  only 
they  ju-e  termed  "God's  calls,"  and  are 
usually  accepted  unless  made  out  for 
a  jurisdiction  where  the  scale  is  higher. 
This  union  appears  not  to  be  so  well 
fixed  as  the  lawyer's  union,  but  never- 
theless, you  don  t  find  it  assailed  in  tiie 
public  press  much. 

The  manufacturers'  union.  Hal 
Thanks  to  "Colonel"  Munhall,  you  have 
heard  of  that  union,  through  the  press, 
too. 

The  trades  and  labor  unions.  The 
underdogs.  Say,  has  it  ever  struck  you 
how  helpless  these  other  unions  would 
be  without  labor  unions? — The  Plas- 
terer. 


A  Clincher. 


Pat  O'Flaherty,  very  palpably  not  a 
Prohibitionist,  was  arrested  in  Arizona 
recently  charged  with  selling  liquor  in 
violation  of  the  Prohibition  law.  But 
Pat  had  an  impregnable  defense.  His 
counsel,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said : 

"Your  Honor,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
look  at  the  defendant." 

A  dramatic  pause,  then : 

"Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you 
honestly  think  that  if  the  defendant 
had  a  quart  of  whiskey  he  would  sell 
it?" 

The  verdict,  reached  in  one  minute, 
was  "Not  guilty." — Everybody's. 


Pat  was  walking  along  the  road, 
when,  hearing  a  whir,  he  looked  back, 
and  saw  Larry,  flying  fast  and  furious 
on  a  bicycle. 

"Hi !  Wait  a  minute !"  shouted  Pat. 
"I  want  to  spake  to  you." 

"I  can't;  I'm  in  a  hurry.  I  want  to 
catch  the  post,"  cried  Larry,  flying  by 

Suddenly  the  bicycle  swerved  and 
crashed  into  a  telegraph  pole  on  the 
roadside,  and  Larry  and  the  bike  lay  in 
a  helpless  tangle.  As  Pat  came  on, 
Larry  was  extricating  himself  from  the 
wire  puzzle. 

"Begorra !"  said  Pat,  with  a  grin.  "I 
see  you  caught  the  post." 
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FREEDOM  OF  THE  WORKER. 


The  freedom  of  the  worker  is  a  much 
talked  of  topic  these  days.  Some  think 
his  conditions  are  ideal.  Recently  I 
listened  to  college  professors  and 
other  educators  discuss  the  good 
working  conditions  of  the  miners  and 
the  high  wages  they  receive ;  in  fact,  it 
was  mentioned  that  a  miner  now  gets 
ten  dollars  per  day.  It  made  me  smile. 
I  only  wished  it  were  true.  The  free- 
dom of  the  wage-worker  amounts  to 
very  little.  He  is  free  to  wear  shabby 
clothes,  patched  overalls,  a  battered 
hat,  cheap  shoes  and  poor  underwear. 
He  is  free  to  work  cheap,  long  hours  in 
unsanitary  shops,  under  poor  condi- 
tions. If  dissatisfied  he  is  free  to  quit 
and  take  chances  of  finding  work  else- 
where. As  his  labor  is  his  only  source 
of  income,  starvation  stares  him  in  the 
face  when  he  quits  work.  If  he  asks 
for  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  in- 
creased pay  for  overtime,  the  abolition 
of  piece  work  and  lump  work  system, 
better  ventilated  shops  to  work  in  and 
improved  conditiohs  under  which  to^ 
work,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance 
to  prosperity.  He  is  told  he  is  inter- 
fering with  bis  employer's  business  and 
that  such  requests  cannot  be  considered 
or  granted.  Does  this  look  very  much 
like  freedom?  Are  the  prospects  of 
the  worker  very  pleasant,  promising 
and  bright,  under  such  circumstances  ? 

"Little  pleasures  and  much  sorrow. 

Is  the  toiler's  every  day, 
And  he  finds  that  each  tomorrow 

Makes  him  poorer  than  today. 

"In  the  shop  or  in  the  factory. 

Dreary  is  the  toiler's  life. 
Few  the  playthings  ifor  his  children. 

None  the  luxuries  for  his  wife." 

The  liberties  that  the  wage-workers 
have,  small  though  they  be,  are  cur- 
tailed by  the  courts  very  often.  We 
have  in  mind  that  Judge  Humphrey,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Southern  Illinois,  is- 
sued an  injunction  against  certain 
members  of  org^ized  labor  in  the  city 
of  Quincy,  Illinois,  prohibiting  them 
forever,  and  forever  and  a  day  after- 
Ward,  from  in  any  manner  interfering. 


hindering,  obstructing  or  stopping  the 
business  or  work  of  a  certain  firm  in 
that  city,  and  further: 

From  assembling,  congregating  or 
patrolling  upon,  about  or  near  said 
firm's  place  of  business,  premises, 
grounds,  yards,  shops  or  tracks,  or  the 
streets,  alleys,  approaches  and  places 
adjacent  or  leading  to  said  place  of 
business,  premises,  grounds,  yards, 
shop  or  track,  or  upon,  about  or  near 
any  place  where  any  of  the  employes  of 
said  firm  board  or  live,  or  the  streets, 
alleys,  approaches  and  places  adjacent 
or  leading  to  any  such  places  where 
any  employe  lodges,  boards  or  lives, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  or  in- 
ducing or  soliciting  any  of  the  em- 
ployes of  said  firm  .to  leave  its  services 
or  to  refuse  to  work  for  it. 

From  conversing  with,  or  seeking  to 
converse  with  any  employe  of  said 
firm  or  any  person  who  may  become  an 
employe  of  said  firm  without  first  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  such  employe  or 
person. 

From  using  vile  and  opprobious  epi- 
thets toward  any  employes  of  said  firm 
or  any  person  who  may  become  or  seek 
to  become  an  employe  of  said  firm,  or 
calling  at  him  or  them,  "scab"  or 
**soul." 

From  cursing  and  swearing  at  the 
employes  of  said  firm  or  any  person 
who  may  become  or  seek  to  become  an 
employe  of  said  firm. 

From  throwing  any  rocks  or  missiles 
of  any  kind  at  any  ot  the  employes  of 
said  firm  or  any  person  who  may  be- 
come or  seek  to  become  an  employe  of 
said  firm,  or  at  any  of  the  propertjj-  of 
said  firm  or  at  any  of  said  employes  or 
persons. 

From  stepping  on  the  feet  or  any 
part  of  the  feet  of  any  of  the  employes 
of  said  firm  or  kicking  stones,  rocks, 
gravel  or  dirt  against  their  feet. 

From  organizing  and  maintaining 
any  boycott  against  said  firm  or  any  of 
its  products. 

From  attempting  to  create  or  en- 
force any  boycott  against  any  of  the 
employes  of  said  firm  or  any  person 
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who  may  become  or  seek  to  become  an 
employe  of  said  firm,  and  from  attempt- 
ing to  induce  people  in  their  respective 
,  neighborhoods  or  elsewhere  not  to  deal 
with  them. 

From  attempting  to  induce  custom- 
ers or  prospective  customers  or  other 
persons  to  abstain  from  working  or 
accepting  work  from  said  firm,  or  ac- 
cepting any  of  the  products  of  said 
firm. 

From  attempting  to  prevent  by 
threats  or  injury,  or  by  threats  of  call- 
ing a  strike,  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration from  accepting  work  from  or 
doing  work  of  said  firm. 

From  sending  any  circulars  or  other 
communications  to  customers  of,  or 
other  persons  who  might  deal  with  or 
transact  business  with  said  firm,  for 
the  purpose  of  dissuading  such  persons 
from  so  doing. 

From  combining,  associating,  agree- 
ing, mutually  undertaking  or  concert- 
ing together,  or  with  other  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  or  causing  to  be 
done  any  of  the  aforesaid  prohibited 
acts. 

And  from  doing  other  things  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

If  they  had  only  been  prevented  from 
breathing  their  troubles  would  soon  be 
ended.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  injunc- 
tion of  this  nature  or  a  similar  one  be- 
ing issued  against  employers  or  em- 
ployers' organizations?  And  yet  they 
have  had  the  boycott  in  full  swing  for 
many  years  past  in  the  form  of  the 
blacklist.  Evidently  the  employer  has 
many  more  privileges  than  the  work- 
man. He  is  free  to  hire  whom  he 
pleases,  he  is  free  to  employ  women 
and  children  in  his  business,  he  is  free 
to  use  machinery  instead  of  men,  he  is 
free  to  overstock  the  market.  He  is 
free  to  close  his  shop  if  he  likes ;  he  is 
free  to  undersell  his  competitors ;  he  is 
free  to  monopolize,  if  he  can,  some 
particular  part  of  the  industry  for  his 
own  benefit;  he  is  free  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  figure  and  sell  at  the  highest 
possible  price.  In  fact,  his  freedom 
seems  to  be  unlimited. 

He  tells  the  poor  working  man  who 
wants  better  conditions  that  he  is  in- 


terfering with  his  business,  that  he  will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  him  or  his  unions, 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  says :  "I  sym- 
pathize with  labor;  workmen  must  be 
protected;  they  are  our  greatest  asset. 
They  should  organize  for  their  own 
benefit  and  they  should  not  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so,  but  they  should 
not,  however,  interfere  with  their  em- 
ployer's business." 

This  sympathy  with  labor  from  all 
sources  is  becoming  boresome  and  tire- 
some. One  would  think  from  these  ex- 
pressions that  the  wage-worker  and 
his  conditions  are  matters  of  serious 
thought  and  grave  concern.  If  em- 
ployers and  others  who  sympathize 
with  labor  want  to  see  the  workers 
happy  and  contented  they  must  treat 
them  differently  and  more  humanely 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
"Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless  thousands  mourn."  Give  the 
workers  better  wages,  shorter  hours 
and  fairer  conditions  under  which  to 
work;  give  them  some  of  the  liberties 
that  others  enjoy,  and  you,  sympa- 
thizers with  labor,  will  be  contributing 
your  share  toward  the  elimination  of 
industrial  discontent  and  industrial  un- 
rest.— ^The  Carpenter. 


"Any  conundrums  this  morning?'* 
asked  the  blond  stenographer  at  break- 
fast. ^ 

"Yes,"  replied  the  thin  boarder. 
"Why  is  a  woman  like  wine?" 

"Because  she's  sparkling,"  suggested 
the  ribbon  counter  clerk. 

"No." 

"Because  she's  full  of  spirits,"  was 
the  guess  of  the  bank  clerk. 

"Nix." 

"Well,  because  she's  so  intoxicating," 
ventured  the  typewriter  with  powder 
on  her  nose. 

"All  wrong.  Because  she  doesn't  age 
rapidly." 


A  well  in  Pennsylvania  that  already 
has  been  bored  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
7,000  feet,  may  become  the  deepest  in 
the  world.  Germany  now  holds  the 
record  with  one  7,350  feet  deep. 
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WAGE  AND  WORK  STANDARDS  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED. 


Prompt  attention  given  by  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
to  the  maintenance  of  wage  and  work 
standards  resulted  in  shutting  off  much 
of  the  effort  to  undo  what  had  been 
done  by  legislation  and  agreement  for 
the  betterment  of  work  conditions  and 
living  standards.  Much  of  the  hysteria 
that  attempted  to  take  the  place  of 
judgment  has  given  way  to  the  calm 
advice  of  those  who  understand  that 
the  war  is  not  to  be  prosecuted  or  won 
by  exacting  from  the  workers  more 
than  they  reasonably  can  give.  It  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  short-sighted  legis- 
lators that  the  attacks  on  labor  condi- 
tions have  let  up,  but  to  the  demand 
that  no  short-sighted  legislative  acts 
nor  changes  of  conditions  in  employ- 
ment be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

The  notion  that  during  the  war  every 
safeguard  must  be  let  down  to  the  end 
that  all  service  possible  might  be  ex- 
acted has  been  shut  out  without  much 
opposition  since  the  real  purpose  of  the 
idea  became  apparent.  The  contention 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. un- 
less there  was  a  let-up  to  law  and 
agreement  that  employes  could  work 
as  long  as  they  were  able,  has  disap- 
peared before  the  better  view  that 
holds  too  hiany  hours  at  a  time  and  too 
heavy  tasks  will  not  serve  the  purpose 
as  well  as  a  fair  number  of  hours  in 
each  work  period  with  a  reasonable 
task  for  each  period. 

The  railroads  have  not  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  accepting  the  viewpoint  of  the 
President,  but  still  insist  that  legisla- 
tion contrary  to  their  ideas  must  be 
nullified  during  the  war  "and  for  six 
centuries  thereafter,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  railroads  are  no  better 
than  other  employers,  they  are  no  more 
entitled  to  correct  what  they  are 
pleased  to  refer  to  as  ''legislative  mis- 
takes" than  are  the  employers  in  the 
factories,  mills  and  canneries.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  upset  work  conditions 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  release  many 
employes  for  war  service. 

The    draft    will    decide    how   many 


men  shall  be  released  for  war  service 
and  there  isn't  a  railroad  that  cannot 
get  good  men  above  the  age  limit  to 
take  their  places,  if  it  wants  to  employ 
them.  Release  for  war  service  is  just 
that  much  bunc  and  is  not  entitled  to 
one  minute's  consideration  by  any  leg- 
islative body. 

England  and  France  tried  to  carry 
on  the  war  on  this  overwork  proposi- 
tion ;  both  of  them  gave  it  up  and  the 
United  States  could  well  profit  by  their 
experience. 

A  review  of  the  situation  in  England 
was  published  in  The  Survey  from  the 
pen  of  Henriette  R.  Walker,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"Already  we  hear  of  steps  being 
taken  to  break  down  the  safeguards 
raised  by  years  of  effort  for  the  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  industrial  work- 
ers. Even  before  the  actual  declaration 
of  war  the  eight-hour  day  had  been 
suspended  by  order  of  the  President 
for  workers  on  government  naval  con- 
tracts ;  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  fervor, 
had  declared  in  favor  of  relaxing  laws 
which  restrict  hours  of  work;  and  a 
bill,  'later  withdrawn,  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  New  York  legislature 
which  waived  all  restriction  of  hours 
and  night  work  and  day-of-rest  for 
women  and  children  over  sixteen 
in  factories  making  supplies  for  the 
army  or  navy.  A  bill  giving  power  to 
the  State  Industrial  Commission  to 
suspend  or  modify  provisions  of  the 
labor  law  in  'times  of  national  crisis' 
has  now  been  proposed  in  New  York. 
Resolutions  are  being  passed  and  press- 
sure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  var- 
ious state  legislatures  to  relax  the  lim- 
itation of  their  labor  laws.  The  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  is  urging  that 
Governors  be  vested  with  authority  to 
suspend  or  modify  legal  restrictions  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  council.  The 
same  emotional  disregard  of  experience 
which  swept  over  England  in  the  open- 
ing year  of  the  war  appears  to  have 
this  country  in  its  grasp.  To  throw 
aside   in  a  moment  the  accumulated 
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knowledge  of  basic  principles  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency  would  be  folly  in  the 
face  of  England's  industrial  history 
since  August,  1914. 

*^Beyond  doubt  the  production  of  aH 
the  necessaries  of  war  will  have  to  be 
pushed  now  and  pushed  to  the  utmost. 
The  important  question,  however,  is 
how  this  speeding-up  can  be  most  ef- 
fectively accomplished.  Shall  it  be  by 
relaxing  labor  laws,  letting  workers 
toil  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
permitting  a  seven-day  week  and  night 
work  for  women  and  children,  and  en- 
dangering the  labor  force  of  the  nation 
through  failure  to  maintain  proper 
safeguards  against  fatigue,  industrial 
disease  and  accident?  British  experi- 
ence answers  emphatically  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"England  began,  as  we  seem  likely  to 
begin,  sacrificing  all  standards  in  in- 
dustry in  an  effort  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  munitions.  Excessive 
overtime  prevailed;  seven-day  work 
became  the  rule ;  night  work  for  women 
as  well  as  men  was  revived  after  nearly 
a  century  of  disuse ;  thousands  of  emer- 
gency orders  were  issued,  relaxing  re- 
strictions; many  employers  assuming 
labor  laws  to  be  in  abeyance  disre- 
garded all  limitations  without  even  se- 
curing permits. 

'*For  nearly  a  year  conditions  were 
allowed  to  be  thus  demoralized,  with 
the  result  that  the  supply  of  munitions 
lagged  dangerously  behind  the  tre- 
mendous demand.  Workers  were  ex- 
hausted by  overwork,  and  despite  their 
patriotic  enthusiasm  could  not  put 
forth  their  best  efforts.  Almost  in- 
evitably evidences  of  industrial  unrest 
appeared.  Then  attention  turned  to 
the  effecting  of  strong  governmental 
control  and  organization  of  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  which,  during 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  had  been 
left  largely  to  unorganized  private  in- 
itiative. Privately  owned  munition 
plants  were  placed  under  government 
control;  employers'  profits  limited; 
trade  unions  persuaded  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  rights  and  rules; 
and  campaigns  for  recruiting  new 
workers  pushed.    A  Ministry  of  Muni- 


tions came  into  being  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coalition  cabinet  in  May, 
1915. 

"But  even  these  measures  did  not 
achieve  a  sufficient  output  of  muni- 
tions. 

*'With  control  centralized  in  a  re- 
sponsible authoritv  came  a  realization 
of  the  reckless  waste  of  human  strength 
that  had  been  permitted.  The  science 
and  experience  which  in  time  of  peace 
had  built  up  laws  for  the  welfare  of 
workers  were  recalled,  and  a  Commit- 
tee on  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
was  appointed  in  September,  1915,  by 
Lloyd  George,  then  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, with  Sir  George  Newman  as 
chairman.  This  committee  was  created 
not  with  any  idea  of  sentimentalizing 
over  the  hardships  of  the  workers,  but 
for  the  very  practical  purpose  of  finding 
out  how  maximum  output  could  be  se- 
cured and  maintained  over  a  long 
period.  After  more  than  a  year  of  war, 
it  was  realized  that  the  reserve  supply 
of  labor  was  too  small  to  risk  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  existing  force. 

"The  question  of  the  relation  of  out- 
put to  working  hours  was  then  the 
primary  problem  for  the  committee  to 
solve.  The  first  studies  which  it  made 
were  of  a  general  character  based  on 
visits  to  factories  and  talks  with  man- 
agers and  workers.  It  found  that  the 
more  enlightened  and  observant  em- 
ployers were  by  that  time  detecting 
evidences  of  industrial  fatigue  and  in 
some  cases  voluntarily  curtailing  the 
hours  of  work.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
seven-day  work,  excessive  overtime 
and  night  work  had  been  universally 
adopted,  and  the  vitality  and  efficiency 
of  the  labor  force  had  been  allowed  to 
reach  a  low  ebb.  Many  workers  who 
in  ordinary  times  would  have  stayed 
away  from  work  because  of  illness, 
now  from  a  desire  to  *do  their  bit,* 
stuck  to  their  jobs,  an^  thus  a  per- 
manent undermining  of  health  was  re- 
sulting. Many  others  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue  were  forced  to  be 
absent  from  work  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  a  large  amount  of  'broken 
time,'  as  a  consequence,  decreased  out- 
put.    During    the    overlong   working 
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hours  it  was  found  that  there  was 
slacking  in  the  rate  of  production, 
sometimes  conscious,  as  when  a  crew 
nurses  its  strength  over  a  long  course, 
sometimes  unconscious  as  an  automatic 
measure  for  self-protection. 

"The  most  immediate  need,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  was  for  the 
restoration  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest.  It 
was  absolutely  essential  that  the  work- 
ers have  some  opportunity  to  recuper- 
ate from  the  accumulated  fatigue  of  a 
70  or  80-hour  week.  Moreover,  many 
employers  were  beginning  to  see  that 
a  seven-day  week  was  false  economy. 
One  large  firm  found  that  when,  after 
running  its  plant  seven  days  a  week 
over  a  considerable  period,  the  Sunday 
holiday  was  restored,  without  any 
change  in  the  daily  schedule,  the  men 
worked  a  greater  number  of  hours  in 
the  six  days  than  they  had  in  seven, 
because  of  a  consequent  falling  oil  in 
the  amount  of  "'broken  time.'  As  a 
result  of  the  committee's  investigation 
and  the  support  which  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  has  given  to  its  findings, 
Sunday  worl^  has  now  been  almost  en- 
tirely abolished  except  for  occasional 
repair  work,  fn  some  plants  crews  of 
*week-end  workers'  have  been  recruited 
from  the  leisure  class  to  release  the 
regular  workers  for  rest  and  yet  keep 
the  factories  running. 

**The  next  plea  of  the  committee  was 
directed  toward  a  reduction  in  over- 
time. That  men  and  women  could  not 
work  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  for 
weeks  and  months  on  end  and  maintain 
output  seemed  self-evident.  But  not 
content  with  general  inquiries  into  the 
effect  of  these  hours  on  productive  ca- 
pacity it  instituted  intensive  scientific 
studies  of  the  exact  relation  between 
the  volume  of  production  and  the 
period  of  work.  The  output  of  groups 
of  workers,  both  men  and  women,  en- 
gaged in  light  work  and  in  heavy  work 
was  followed  over  periods  of  from  four 
to  six  months,  during  which  several 
changes  in  working  hours  were  put  into 
effect.  For  example,  a  reduction  from 
68.2  to  59.7  in  the  average  weekly  hours 
worked  by  a  group  of  100  women  en- 
gaged in  the  heavy  work  of  turning 


fuse  bodies  resulted  in  a  23  per  cent 
increase  in  hourly  output  and  an  actual 
rise  of  8  per  cent  in  total  weekly  out- 
put. Further  decrease  in  hours  to  56 
a  week  and  even  less  showed  not  only 
an  equally  large  product  but  also  a 
decided  improvement  in  regularity  of 
attendance  by  the  women.  This  case 
is  typical  of  the  findings  of  the  investi- 
gators. 

"These  results,  which  point  to  in- 
creased output  in  shorter  hours,  were 
substantiated  by  detailed  studies  of 
fatigue  undertaken  for  the  Home  Office 
by  Prof.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent.  He 
found  that  .the  total  daily  output  may 
be  actually  diminished  by  introducing 
overtime,  because  increased  fatigue  af- 
fects the  production  not  only  of  the 
actual  over-time  period,  but  of  the  regu- 
lar working  hours  as  well.  An  abso- 
lute increase  of  over  5  per  cent  was  ef- 
fected in  the  output  of  one  group  of 
workers  by  reducing  their  working 
day  from  12  to  10  hours.  Studies  of 
both  individual  and  g^oup  output 
proved  that  the  interests  of  production 
are  best  served  when  industrial  stand- 
ards are  maintained. 

"As  a  further  result  of  the  studies  of 
the  Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Com- 
mittee, the  necessity  was  brought  out 
for  adapting  hours  of  labor  to  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  workers  and  the  nature 
of  the  process  to  be  performed.  In 
line  with  this  principle  the  committee 
gave  certain  maximum  hours  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  work  and  workers  be- 
yond which  output  cannot  be  increased, 
but  was  emphatic  in  declaring  that 
even  these  were  war  maxima,  involviftg 
too  great  a  strain  for ,  any  but  the 
strongest  ^o  bear.  For  men  on  very 
heavy  work,  the  maximum  hours 
should  be  no  more  than  56,  for  men  on 
moderately  heavy  work  60,  for  men  on 
light  work  70,  for  women  on  heavy 
work  56,  and  on  light  work  about  60. 
Not  only  should  there  be  such  adapta- 
tion of  hours  to  groups  of  worker^,  ioit 
the  reaction  of  individuals  to  th^ir 
hours  and  other  conditions  of  work 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

"To  reduce  the  aTrndiirit  of  dverfime 
worked   in    nitinitioti   plants   and  yH 
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meet  emergency  demands,  the  commit- 
tee advocates  wherever  possible  the 
institution  of  double  or  triple  shifts,  for 
even  night  work  with  all  its  evils  is 
considered  more  desirable  than  excess- 
ive hours  of  work.  It  is  urged,  how- 
ever, that  women  be  employed  at  night 
only  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
shortage  of  male  labor.  When  this 
necessity  does  arise,  women  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  and  adequate  rest  periods 
should  be  provided.  Night  work  for 
children  under  sixteen  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Eight-hour  shifts 
are  of  course  recommended  for  men  as 
well  as  women,  though  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  male  labor  they  are  more 
difficult  to  arrange.  The  introduction 
of  short  pauses  in  the  long  spells  of 
work  were  also  found  to  be  an  effective 
method  of  maintaining  or  even  speed- 
ing up  the  rate  of  production." 

In  very  many  respects  we  are  doing 
exactly  what  we  should  not  do.  If  the 
experience  of  England  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  is  to  be  used  to  our 
advantage,  and  it  should  be,  why  is  it' 
not  equally  to  our  advantage  to  adopt 
the  lessons  learned  in  her  industrial 
effort  and  failure  due  to  overwork  and 
exhaustion?  We  expect  mistakes  that 
cannot  be  avoided,  but.  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  set  out  deliberately  to  do  some- 
thing that  experience  teaches  has  not 
been  done.  The  railroads  are  leading 
the  game  under  cover  of  public  neces- 
sity and  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
others  did  not.  We  seem  to  have  to 
make  about  so  many  mistakes.  The 
best  suggestion  we  have  to  offer  is  to 
keep  on  trying  to  protect  labor  from 
every  effort  to  create  service  conditions 
that  could  not  be  secured  by  the  em- 
ployer during  normal  times.  The 
statement  of  President  Wilson  and  ad- 
vice of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  while, 
not  being  followed,  are  the  most  prac- 
tical expressions  that  have  come  to  us 
since  the  declaration  of  war.  —  The 
Railroad  Trainman. 


ECONOMIC  FREEDOM  AND 

WORLD  DEMOCRACY. 


Silver  bullion  as  currency  is  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  China. 


Taxation  Is  the  Agency  Through 
Which  Permanent  Liberty  Can 
Come,  Says  Dr.  Howe. 

"Economic  freedom  must  accompany 
political  freedom.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  freedom.  And  freedom  of  access  to 
God's  earth  is  the  first  claim  of  de- 
mocracy." These  sentences  give  the 
keynote  of  an  address  by  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  to  a  confer- 
ence on  the  high  cost  of  living  held  in 
New  York  City,  July  3rd. 

"All  over  the  world  peoples  and 
rulers  are  talking  of  liberty,"  Dr.  Howe 
said.  "Emperors,  kings,  tories  and 
aristocrats  are  justifying  war  in  new 
terms — terms  of  liberty.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  this 
true.  Liberty  has  forced  itself  into  the 
mouths  of  men  who  heretofore  used  it 
only  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
Now  they  are  compelled  to  widen  its 
meaning  to  include  all  people,  workers, 
peasants,  serfs. 

"But  there  can  be  no  liberty  under 
economic  feudalism,  whether  it  be  the 
feudalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  or 
the  feudalism  of  the  twentieth.  Feu- 
dalism has  changed  its  form ;  it  has  not 
changed  its  essence.  And  the  tenant  in 
the  country  and  the  worker  in  the  city 
pay  feudal  tribute  today,  just  as  they 
did  three  hundred  years  ago.  Then 
they  gave  i>ersonal  labor,  now  they  give 
cash.  The  earth  and  all  its  fulness  is 
owned.  And  the  laws  of  God  are  set 
at  defiance  when  millions  are  bom  into 
the  world  under  economic  subjection  to 
those  who  own  the  resources  of  the 
earth. 

"Economic  freedom  must  accompany 
political  freedom.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  freedom.  And  freedom  of  access  to 
God's  earth  is  the  first  claim  of  de- 
mocracy. Mexico  discovered  it.  The 
peasants  of  Russia  found  it  out.  And 
these  peoples  are  giving  the  earth  to 
those  who  use  under  titles  similar  to 
those  of  the  Jews  3,000  years  ago.  For 
the  laws  of  Moses  were  the  laws  of 
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equal  opportunity  to  the  earth,  just  as 
were  the  laws  of  all  early  peoples. 

"And  taxation  is  the  agency  through 
which  permanent  liberty  can  come. 
For  through  taxation  those  who  hold 
the  earth  but  refuse  to  use  it  must 
pay  for  their  privileges  or  give  them 
up  to  others.  Taxation  of  land  values 
will  release  lands  and  mines.  It  will 
enlarge  production.  1 1^  will  destroy 
monopoly.  It  will  free  the  tenement 
worker  and  the  miner,  and  permit 
them  to  labor  for  themselves.  Taxa- 
tion -has  been  used  for  privilege,  for 
protectorate  tariffs  and  in  many  other 


ways.  The  new  democracy  which  is 
coming  has  in  its  hands  a  liberty  tax, 
the  taxation  of  land  values.  It  will 
open  a  new  life  to  even  the  poorest 
and  will,  when  applied,  insure  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  And  democracy 
the  world  over  has  been  inspired  for 
generations  by  that  phrase  of  Jefferson, 
*  Equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  special 
privilege  for  none,'  just  as  it  has  by  the 
French  Revolution  with  its  'Liberty, 
equality,  fraternity.'  Taxation  of  land 
values  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  phil- 
osophers who  preceded  the  French 
Revolution.  It  should  be  the  rallying 
cry  of  democracy  in  the  new  world." 


INDUSTRIAL  POISONS  USED  OR  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 


Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
present  crisis-  is  a  bulletin  219  entitled 
** Industrial  poisons  used  or  produced 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives," 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  The  stucly 
was  made  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  dur- 
ing 9  months  of  1916,  the  41  factories 
visited  being  located  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Indiana,  and 
employing  about  90,000  workers.  Of 
these  approximately  30,000  were  doing 
work  exposing  them  to  poisons,  and 
practically  no  women,  girls,  or  boys 
were  among  this  number. 

The  explosives  manufactured  in  these 
factories  are  nitrocellulose  or  nitro- 
cotton,  including  pyroxylin  and  mili- 
tary guncotton;  smokeless  powder; 
picric  acid  and  ammonium  picrate; 
nitroglycerin  and  dynamite;  trinitro- 
toluol or  TNT  or  triton;  fulminate  of 
mercury;  tetranitraniline  or  TNA; 
tetranitromethylanilin  or  tetryl;  nitro- 
naphthalenes  and  ammonium  nitrate. 
Their  production  involves  the  use  of 
nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  benzol  and 
toluol,  anilin  oil,  chlorbenzol  and  di- 
nitrbchlorbenzol,  phenol  or  carbolic 
acid,  sulphuric  ether,  mercuric  nitrate, 
and  amyl  acetate,  while  in  the  course 
of  manufacture  certain  poisons  are 
evolved  as  the  result  of  chemical  re- 


actions, these  being  oxides  of  nitrogen 
or  nitrous  fumes,  sulphur  dioxide, 
chlorine  gas,  and  ethyl  nitrite. 

The  character  of  the  work  required 
leads  to  a  very  high  labor  turnover, 
instanced  by  the  fact  that  in  one  plant 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  about  4,000 
men  during  13  months  to  keep  up  a 
force  of  200.  On  the  whole,  wages  are 
high  and  living  conditions  poor  in  many 
of  these  places.  In  most  of  the  plants 
the  men  work  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each;  two  shifts  is  the  excep- 
tion. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  amount  of  sickness 
and  death  caused  by  work  in  this  in- 
dustry since  the  war  broke  out.  Many 
cases  were  never  recognized;  others 
were  noted  by  company  physicians  or 
insurance  physicians  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  give  any  information  concern- 
ing them ;  in  some  factories'there  was 
either  no  medical  care  or  it  was  in- 
adequate; in  other  factories  records 
were  so  incomplete  as  to  render  the 
data  somewhat  misleading.  Based, 
however,  upon  physicians'  reports  only, 
although  information  as  to  other  cases 
was  obtained,  it  was  found  that  in  28 
plants,  in  the  space  of  about  one  year, 
there  were  2,507  cases  of  industrial 
poisoning,  of  which  75  were  women.  Of 
the  total  number  of  cases  53  were  fatal, 
2  of  these  being  women.    About  66  per 
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cent  of  the  total  cases  and  53  per  cent 
of  the  fatal  cases  were  caused  by  ni- 
trogen oxiides  and  nitric  acid,  while  28 
per  cent  of  all  cases  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  fatal  cases  were  due  to  trinitroto- 
luol, or  TNT,  which  is  manufactured 
and  made  into  charges  for  high  explo- 
sive shells. 

The  reason  nitrogen  oxide  poisoning 
or  "fume  sickness"  heads  the  list  is  that 
all  of  these  explosives  are  produced 
through  processes  q^  nitration  in  which 
a  mixed  acid  is  used,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients being  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
other  nitric  acid  100  per  cent  strong. 
The  higher  the  nitration  the  greater 
the  danger  from  fumes.  The  1300  to 
1400  men  who  suffered  from  these 
fumes  were  employed  in  making  nitro- 
cellulose or  nitrocotton,  picric  acid  or 
trinitrophenol,  the  nitrotoluols,  nitro- 
benzols,  nitronaphthalenes,  nitrogly- 
cerin, and  the  nitric  acid  needed  for 
these  processes. 

Another  extremelv  dangerous  proc- 
ess is  the  filling  of  shells  with  trini- 
trotoluol (TNT),  either  by  pressing, 
which  is  very  dust  productive,  or  by 
molding,  which  involves  fumes. 

The  report  describes  the  physiologi- 
cal action  of  the  poisons  mentioned  and 
then  takes  up  in  detail  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  poisons, 
closing  with  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  cases  of  in^ 
dustrial  poisoning  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives.  Safety  standards  and 
precautionary  measures  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  certain  explosives, 
adopted  by  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  Great  Britain,  appear 
as  appendixes  to  the  bulletin. 


Two  billion  feet  of  lumber  will  be 
needed  for  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  war  during  the  next  year.  Of 
this,  500,000,000  feet  will  be  used  to 
build  the  army  cantonments  and  400,- 
000,000  for-  the  ship-building  pro- 
gram. 


Last  year  England's  tobacco  bill 
was  increased  by  a  little  more  than  21 
per  cent. 


THE  MOTHER-HEART. 

I  never  touch  the  wonder  of  her  hair — 
Her  golden  nimbus,  like  a  sunlit  mist — 

That  curls  of  other  children  are  not  there, 
Wee  heads,  unkempt,  unkissed. 

I  never  feel  her  small,  confiding  hand 
Slipped  softly,  like  a  flower,  within  my 
own, 

But  other  little  ones  beside  her  stand, 
Unloved,  untaught,  unknown. 

I  never  bend  above  her  rosy  sleep, 
Or  kneel  in  gratitude  beside  her  bed, 

But  other  babes  in  outer  darkness  weep, 
Unwatched,  uncomforted. 

O  little  daughters  whom  no  mother  tends! 
O   wee   lost   lambs   that   stray   in   stony 
ways! 
How  shall   we  find   you? — and   how  make 
'amends 
For  our  child's  happy  days? 

— Robert  Emmet  Ward  in  Collier's. 


The  British  government  joins  with 
trade  unionists  in  their  opposition  to 
child  labor  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
war  were  won  under  those  conditions 
it  would  be  lost,  as  future  generations 
would  be  destroyed. 


More  than  30,000  workmen  are  killed 
and  300,000  are  seriously  injured  each 
year  in  the  industries  alone.  Then, 
too,  each  of  the  30,000,000  workers  in 
the  country  loses  approximately  nine 
days  each  year  due  to  sickness.  This 
is  a  wage  loss  of  more  than  $500,000,- 
000,  and  does  not  include  the  loss  suf- 
fered by  industry. 


Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  impulse  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  grouping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  the  grass  and  flowers. 

—Lowell. 


Under  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  valley  lie  the  cream  of  the 
soil  of  the  United  States. 


The  Laugh  on  Him. 

Mr.  Jones  had  recently  become  the 
father  of  twins.  The  minister  stopped 
him  in  the  street  to  congratulate  him. 
"Well,  Jones,''  he  said,  "I  hear  that  the 
Lord  has  smiled  on  you." 

"Smiled  on  me,"  repeated  Jones; 
"He  laughed  out  loud." — Exchange. 
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Arthur  Williams,  One  of  America's  Advanced  Elxecutives,  Says  in  the  World 
(New  York)  Sunday,  July  16, 1917,  Billions  Are  Lost  Through  Failure 
to  Solve  the  Human  Side  of  Labor  Problems,  and,  if  America  Would 
Retain  Her  Supremacy  After  the  War,  "We  Can't  Afiford  to  Have  Dead 
Woikers  or  Sick  Workers;  We  Can't  Afford  to  Have  Resentful,  Discon- 
tented, Undernourished,  Underpaid  or  Unhappy  Workers/' 


By  Charles  W.  Wood. 

"Discharging  employees  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  luxuries  that  an  em- 
ployer can  indulge  in. 

'*A  man's  job  should  be  considered 
sacred  and  he  should  not  be  deprived  of 
it  ivithout  due  process  of  reason, 

''The  'labor  turnover^  in  many  Ameri- 
can industries  is  an  amazing  waste. 
It  is  but  a  phase  of  the  great  human 
problem  in  industry  which  American 
Employers  have  blindly  neglected.  No 
one's  mind  can  work  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  an  atmosphere  of  insecurity; 
no  one  can  be  at  his  best  where  his  job 
is  uncertain." 

These  startling  sentences  did  not 
come  from  a  college  economist  or  an 
agitator  in  a  trade  utiion  congress. 
They  came  from  an  executive  head  of 
one  of  New  Yoric  City's  leading  indus- 
tries in  discussing  the  commercial  out- 
look for  America  after  the  war.  The 
speaker  was  Arthur  Williams,  active 
in  America's  Safety  First  movement 
and  known  everywhere  as  a  great  elec- 
trical engineer — and  more.  He  is  an 
engineer  of  big  business  projects  as 
well,  and  it  might  not  be  out  of  place 
to  call  him  a  social  engineer.  Social 
currents  are  as  real  to  him  as  electric 
currents  and  their  laws  must  be  equally 
respected.  In  none  of  his  plans  does 
he  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with  human 
factors,  and  he  has  gone  deep  into  psy- 
chology to  ascertain  their  exact  values. 
Human  Factor  Must  Be  Met 

**If  America  is  to  retain  her  indus- 
trial supremacy  after  the  war,"  he  sj^id, 
"the  human  factor  of  the  labor  problem 
must  be  met  and  solved  at  once.    This 


is  not  sentiment.  It  is  business  neces- 
sity. This  country  has  outstripped 
Europe  for  many  years  in  mere  pro- 
duction of  commodities.  We  have  led 
the  world  in  administrative  and  execu- 
tive skill,  in  the  organization  and  fin- 
ancing of  material  projects.  In  sales- 
manship, also,  Europe  has  little  to  teach 
us,  and  in  the  problems  of  delivery  and 
transportation  our  methods  have  easily 
been  supreme.  And  yet,  in  the  sum 
total  of  efficiency,  we  have  found  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  many  Eu- 
ropean countries,  simply  because  we 
have  neglected  the  human  side  of  the 
labor  problem. 

''If  America  is  going  to  hold  her 
present  supremacy,"  he  repeated, 
'* American  employers  must  learn  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  waste  human  life. 
We  can't  afford  to  have  sick  workers. 
We  can't  afford  to  have  dead  workers. 
We  can't  afford  to  have  resentful,  dis- 
contented undernourished  or  underpaid 
workers,  and  we  can't  afford  to  have 
unhappy  workers. 

"We  must  quit  sentencing  men  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  carelessness. 
Carelessness  is  criminal,  to  be  sure,  but 
capital  punishment  is  too  severe.  So 
are  our  other  most  common  penalties. 
If  we  could  fine  them  or  imprison  them 
for  being  careless  it  might  not  be  so 
bad,  but  cutting  off  their  arms  and  legs 
because  they  are  careless  is  inhuman." 

The  words  were  rather  cryptic,  but 
no  employe  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
William's  campaign  for  "Safety  First" 
will  fail  to  grasp  his  meaning.  Mr. 
Williams  is  President  of  the  Anierican 
Museum  of   Safety,   an   organization 
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which  has  ahnost  forced  thousands  of 
employers  to  install  safety  devices  in 
their  plants.  It  is  not  enough,  says  Mr. 
Williams,  to  have  a  shop  where  a 
worker's  life  MAY  be  safe  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  one  where  he  CAN'T  get 
hurt.  If  a  man  is  killed  through  his 
own  carelessness  on  a  machine  which 
might  have  been  protected  so  that  even 
a  careless  man  could  operate  it,  isn't  it, 
he  asks,  a  form  of  capital  punishment 
for  carelessness? 

'*A  great  many  employers  used  to 
argue,"  he  said,  "that  danger  would 
make  the  woriccrs  careful.  Fortunately 
we  know  our  psychology  better  now. 
Constant  danger  eithei:  produces  a 
state  of  panic  in  their  minds,  or  else 
they  grow  used  to  it  and  take  chances. 
Only  where  there  is  a  maximum  of 
safety  will  there  be  a  maximum  of 
efficiency. 

Industry  Has  Been  Blind 

"But  if  we  are  to  solve  the  human 
side  of  the  labor  problem — and  let  me 
say  again  that  we  are  doomed  to  lose 
our  position  in  the  world's  markets 
unless  we  do — we  must  think  of  much 
more  than  mechanical  safeguards.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  factory  con- 
ditions are  never  such  as  to  undermine 
the  health  of  the  employees.  Sick  men 
cannot  compete  with  healthy  ones.  If 
Germany  has  general  health  insurance 
in  all  her  industries  we  must  have  it, 
too.  If  her  factories  are  made  so  safe 
and  light  that  disease  does  not  enter 
them,  so  must  ours.  Any  move,  no 
no  matter  how  radical  or  Socialistic  it 
may  seem,  which  in  actual  practice  tends 
to  conserve  the  life  and  health  of  the 
working  people  must  not  be  ignored 
by  American  employers. 

''And  we  should  go  further  into  the 
consideration  of  their  physical  health. 
We  must  not  ignore  their  comfort, 
their  self  respect  and  their  ambitions. 
Not  for  their  sakes — for  self-respecting 
American  workingmen  do  not  want  enu- 
ployers  to  be  nice  and  kind  to  them — 


but  for  ours.  If  we  want  them  to  do 
their  best  work  we  must  insure  them 
the  best  possible  conditions.  If  we 
want  them  to  be  interested  in  their  jobs 
we  must' see  to  it  that  the  jobs  are  in- 
teresting.  If  we  want  them  to  co- 
operate with  us  we  must  m<ike  them 
our  partners/' 

Mr.  Williams  emphasized  again  that 
he  was  making  no  appeal  to  the  soft- 
hearted. From  his  point  of  view,  there 
is  no  conflict  between  the  highest  hu- 
manitarianism  and  the  best  business 
sense.  Industry  has  been  cruel  in  the 
United  States  only  because  it  has  been 
blind.  It  has  killed  and  maimed  millions 
of  workers,  not  because  it  was  good 
business  to  do  so,  but  because  we  did 
not  see  what  a  foolish,  inefficient  meth- 
od it  was.  The  great  strikes  of  the 
past  fifty  years  have  represented  just 
so  much  waste.  They  should  have 
been  prevented,  not  by  enslaving  the 
workers,  but  by  making  them  partners, 
for  no  man  will  knowingly  strike  a- 
gainst  himself.  Capital  and  labor 
have  been  forever  deadlocked  over  the 
question  of  wages  and  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  industry  has 
been  paralyzed  from  time  to  time  and 
hunger  and  want  have  reigned  supreme, 
not  so  much  because  of  conflicting  in- 
terests as  because  of  very  foolish  mis- 
understandings. 

"Many  employers,"  he  said,  "have 
stubbornly  held  out  against  a  shorter 
workday,  only  to  discover,  after  they 
had  suffered  seeming  defeat  and  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  union,  that  the 
shorter  workday  raised  the  efficiency  of 
the  employees  and  greatly  increased  the 
out-put.  Others  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience in  strikes  for  higher  wages. 
Unfair  wages  are  not  only  unfair;  they 
arc  UNWISE,  and  longvisioned  em- 
ployers are  beginning  to  see  it. 

''One  of  the  great  causes  of  strikes/* 
Mr.  Williams  added,  "has  been  th£  dis- 
charge of  some  employees.  Employers 
have  generally  considered  it  their  right 
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to  discharge  any  one  they  wished,  and 
they  have  delegated  this  right  to  their 
foremen  and  superintendents.  Nozv 
they  are  beginning  to  see  that  discharg- 
ing employees  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive luxuries  that  an  employer  can  in- 
dulge in, 

"Only  recently  has  the  cost  of  break- 
ing in  new  employees  begun  to  be  reck- 
oned. It  has  been  hidden  formerly  in 
the  initial  cost  of  production  and  thus 
escaped  the  employer's  attention.  Now 
the  'labor  turnover/  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  men  hired  in  a  year  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  an  in- 
dustry at  a  given  time,  has  come  to 
light  as  an  amazing  waste. 

Each  Discharge  Costs  $70. 

"Henry  Ford  found  that  he  was  hir- 
ing 50,000  men  per  year  in  1913,  while 
only  employing  13,000  or  14,000  at 
any  one  time.  He  figured  the  cost  of 
breaking  in  a  new  man  averaged  $70 
By  tackling  the  human  problem  in  the 
various  ways  he  did,  especially  by  in- 
stituting profit  sharing  so  that  each  em- 
ployee had  an  employer's  interest  in  the 
company,  this  labor  turnover  was  al- 
most completely  eliminated. 

"In  many  industries  the  labor  turn- 
over averages  300  or  400  per  cent.  In 
some  of  the  chemical  industries  it  ex- 
ceeds 700  or  800  per  cent,  which  means 
that  the  average  employee  holds  his 
job  only  three  or  four  weeks.  This  is 
frightful  waste.  It  means  more  than 
the  cost  of  breaking  in  new  men,  for  no 
man  can  be  at  his  best  where  his  job  is 
so  uncertain.  He  may  go  through  the 
mechanical  motions  required,  but  he  can 
have  no  interest  in  the  result.  And 
even  in  the  rdughest  of  labor,  in  shovel- 
ing dirt  or  carrying  bricks,  this  element 
of  personal  interest  in  the  outcome  is 
sure  to  tell.  From  the  moment  a  man 
is  hired  in  any  capacity  some  sort  of 
trusteeship  should  be  considered  estab- 
lished, with  some  sort  of  protection 
against  the  whims  of  his  immediate 
superior. 


"No  one's  mind  can  work  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency  in  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
security. A  man's  job  should  be  con- 
sidered sacred  and  he  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  it  without  due  process  of 
reason.  The  rigfht  to  discharge  should 
be  taken  away  from  foremen  and  imme- 
diate supervisors.  Their  authority 
should  be  limited  to  suspension  and 
their  verdicts  should  be  reviewed  by 
some  unprejudiced  superior. 

"Many  a  competent  man  is  discharg- 
ed through  anger  or  irritation  on  the 
part  of  his  immediate  boss.  If  the  em- 
ployer realized  that  it  would  cost  him 
$70  to  hire  another  he  would  think 
twice  before  permitting  the  change. 
Employers  may  be  stubborn  in  declar- 
ing their  rights,  but  they  are  generally 
given  credit  for  willingness  to  follow 
their  own  interests  when  those  inter- 
ests are  once  clearly  perceived.  And  in 
the  long  view,  the  interests  of  employ- 
er and  employee  are  mutual. 

Where  America  Lags  Behind. 

''It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  often  advisable 
to  discharge  even  incompetent  men,  for 
an  incompetent  man  on  one  job  is  quite 
likely  to  be  competent  on  another. 
Transferring  employees  from  depart- 
ment to  department,  until  in  some  place 
they  eventually  'take  hold/  is  a  more 
economical  system, 

"Unemployment  and  uncertainty  of 
employment  are  staggering  wastes  of 
man  power.  American  industry  can- 
not afford  either.  Our  industries,  so 
far  as  possible,  must  be  stabilized,  giv- 
ing steady  instead  of  occasional  em- 
ployment. And  where  steady  employ- 
ment is  not  possible,  we  should  co-oper- 
ate to  make  the  shift  from  job  to  job 
as  expeditious  as  we  can.  Compelling 
men  to  go  out  in  unguided,  individual 
search  for  work  is  any  thing  but  effi- 
cient. There  should  be  nation-wide 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  bringing 
the  jobless  men  and  raanless  jobs  to- 
gether, and  this  work  should  be  carried 
on  by  experts  who  know  how  to  find 
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round  holes  for  round  pegs  and  square 
holes  for  square  ones. 

''Unemployment  unfits  men  for  loork. 
Uncertainty  and  insecurity  have  the 
same  tendency.  The  American  em- 
ployer, if  he  hopes  to  compete  success- 
fully ziith  the  European  employer  after 
this  war,  cannot  afford  to  have  any  con- 
siderable body  of  American  ivorkers 
subjected  to  these  discouragements." 

**But/'  I  asked,  "with  unemployment 
organized  out  of  existence,  would  not 
the  employed  workers  have  their  em- 
ployers at  their  mercy?  Wouldn't 
they  strike  for  more  than  the  industry 
could  stand,  knowing  that  there  were 
no  unemployed  to  take  their  places?'' 

"The  generals  are  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  common  soldiers,"  he 
answered,  "but  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween them,  because  they  have  a  com- 
mon interest.  It  is  only  when  the  com- 
mon interest  is  obscured  that  there  is 
mutiny ;  and  between  capital  and  labor, 
in  America,  this  common  interest  has 
been  obscured.  With  low  wages  and 
long  hours,  with  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
shops,  with  the  likelihood  of  losing  his 
job  at  any  moment,  with  no  personal 
contact  with  his  employer  and  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  employer's  profits, 
you  cannot  blame  a  worker  for  feeling 
antagonism.  But  let  all  this  be  chang- 
ed, as  it  is  rapidly  being  changed  by 
the  most  far-sighted  employers,  and.  the 
workers  will  know  at  once  where  their 
interests  lie.  If  workers  acquire  stock 
in  the  company  for  which  they  work,  if 
there  is  an  actual  profit-sharing  partner- 
ship between  them  and  their  employers, 
if  they  are  treated  as  partners  and  not 
as  mere  equipment  or  raw  material,  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  play  a  part- 
ner's part.  They  will  fight  as  ever  for 
their  own  interests ;  but  their  interests 
will  be  the  company's  interests,  just  as 
their  welfare  will  be  the  company's  wel- 
fare. 

''This   isS  the   hunuin   factor   in    in- 
dustry, the  most  important  factor  of  all, 


but  the  factor  which  American  industry 
has  most  neglected.  Up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  imr  in  Europe,  we  were 
excelling  all  countries  in  everything  but 
that;  but  their  regard  for  human  life 
and  human  psychology  in  industry 
often  gave  them  the  advantage.  In 
Atnerka  human  life  was  considered 
about  the  cheapest  commodity  there 
liKis.  If  a  man  lost  his  life  trying  to  make 
yoiw  dangerous  machittery  grind  out 
dividends  for  you,  and  you  could  prove 
that  he  forgot  something  you  told  him 
to  remember,  it  didn't  cost  you  a  cent. 
That  is,  you  thought  it  didn't.  Act- 
ttally,  it  was  a  part  of  an  enormous 
7i*aste  of  human  life  tchich  cost  us  bil- 
lions in  world  trade." 


Portugal  has  a  law  compelling  all 
employers  to  give  their  employes  one 
day  of  rest  each  week,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  practice,  which  had  become 
quite  general,  of  working  people  seven 
days  in  the  week. 


The  production  of  copper  in  Michi- 
gan in  1916,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  department 
of  the  interior,  was  273,691^,525  pounds, 
valued  at  $67,328,361.  The  average 
price  of  copper  per  pound  for  1916  was 
$0,246,  compared  with  $0,175  in  1915. 


An  electrically  charged  rod  for  driv- 
ing cattle  is  being  introduced  upon 
some  of  the  ranches  of  western  Texas. 
It  is  said  to  be  specially  suited  for  mak- 
ing rebellious  cattle  enter  dipping 
vats,  branding  pens  and  other  inclos- 
ures  into  which  it  is  ordinarily  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  drive  them.  The  rod  is 
constructed  with  four  dry  batteries  and 
a  coil,  and  is  equipped  with  a  button  by 
which  the  current  may  be  turned  on 
when  it  is  desired  to  apply  it  to  an  ani- 
mal. 


It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  an- 
cient castle  not  in  decay;  how  much 
more  to  behold  an  ancient  family 
which  has  stood  against  the  waves  and 
weathers  of  time. — Lord  Bacon. 
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CIVIL  PENSIONS. 


The  adoption  of  plans  for  pensioning 
employes  in  public  as  well  as  private 
service  dates  back  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. This  is  called  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  new  social  philosophy.  It 
has  since  become  a  subject  of  increas- 
ing social  concern. 

In  foreign  countries,  where  the 
executive  branch  of  government  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  leadership 
and  where  reliance  has  been  placed  in 
a  more  expert  personnel  of  adminis- 
tration, the  principle  of  retirement, 
embodied  in  some  sort  of  a  provision 
for  old  age,  has  been  quite  general  in 
its  application.  In  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities  in  this  country  we  have 
been  guided  by  the  doctrine  of  "laisser 
faire."  We  have  not  taken  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  government  se- 
riously. Official  position  has  been  a  re- 
ward of  partisanship.  Any  one  who 
had  the  cunning  to  get  a  "job"  was 
thought  to  be  competent  to  perform 
public  service. 

With  lack  of  executive  leadership, 
and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  those  in  subordinate 
administrative  positions,  the  civil  serv- 
ice has  been  both  the  mark  and  the  vic- 
tim of  legislative  jealously  of  executive 
power.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  our 
enormous  war  pensions  have  been  used 
as  a  bid  for  party  favor  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  attempts  to  gain  support 
for  retirement  allowances  to  civil  serv- 
ants. The  need  for  pensioning  muni- 
cipal employes  has  been  recognized  in 
few  cities  except  as  applied  to  school 
teachers,  firemen  and  policemen. 

Efforts  to  introduce  retirement 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  other  em- 
ployes have  been  spasmodic  and  with 
few  exceptions  to  little  purpose. 

But  with  the  more  recent  demand 
for  efficiency,  both  private  and  public 
corporations  have  come  to  consider 
seriously  the  welfare  of  employes,  and 
growing  out  of  such  consideration 
there  has  been  more  frequent  and  more 
adequate  provision  made  for  old  age. 

The  growing  demand  for  pensions 
and   group   compensation   for   disabil- 


ity, including  old  age,  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  popular  awakening  that  has 
come  with  the  realization  that  it  is 
only  through  government  enterprise 
that  individual  welfare  can  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

With  this  conclusion  accepted  as  a 
premise  for  political  thinking,  the  civil 
servant  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
quite  as  important  a  factor  in  the  com- 
munity and  national  life  as  the  soldier. 

It  is  shown  by  the  history  of  civil 
pensions  in  other  lands  that  they  are 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  civil  serv- 
ants themselves.  The  experience  of 
Great  Britain  is  especially  instructive, 
for  the  statesmen  of  that  country  have 
been  experimenting  a  full  century  With 
legislation  of  one  kind  or  another  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  evil  of  superan- 
nuation in  office.  It  would  be  the  part 
of  folly  for  the  State  or  National  Gov- 
ernment to  disregard  the  plain  lesson 
taueht  by  experience,  that  only  those 
comparatively  few  members  of  civil 
service  who  survive  to  pensionable  age 
and  remain  in  the  service  until  that 
ae:e  derive  any  benefit  from  the  pen- 
sion system,  while  the  others  who  die 
or  drop  out  before  reaching  pension- 
able age  are  actually  worse  off  than  if 
there  were  no  pension  list. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  human 
nature  being  as  it  is,  the  pension  al- 
ways comes  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  salaries,  even  though  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  as  a  pure 
gratuity,  and  the  result  is  that  the  pen- 
sionable employe  works  below  the  cur- 
rent market  price. 

In  case  he  lives  to  receive  the  value 
of  this  ''deferred  pay" — to  use  the 
phrase  common  in  England — in  the 
form  of  a  pension,  he  has  no  cause  for 
complaint,  but  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish statistics,  he  either  dies  or  leaves 
the  service  before  that  time  in  six 
cases  out  of  seven.  During  the  years 
that  the  pensionable  employe  is  work- 
ing for  less  than  the  market  wage  his 
family  has  just  as  much  less  to  live  on 
than  they  would  have  were  he  a  non- 
pensionable  employe,  and  in  case  he 
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dies  or  leaves  the  service  before  reach- 
ing pensionable  age,  his  family  has  ab- 
solutely no  return  for  all  those  years 
of  deprivation,  unless  he  can  get  a 
gratuity  or  compensation  on  one  pre- 
text or  another,  a  concession  which  in 
itself  is  an  abuse  of  the  system,  as  has 
often  taken  place. 

The  civil  pension,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, is  therefore  a  pure  tontine  in 
which  all  persons  lose  except  those 
who  succeed  in  three  things ;  living  to 
a  certain  age,  remaining  in  the  service 


until  that  age,  and  living  beyond  that 
age  long  enough  to  get  back  the  value 
of  their  contributions. 

As  soon  as  the  members  of  a  service 
begin  to  realize  that  the  "theory  of 
probabilities"  is  against  them,  and  that 
they  have  only  one  chance  in  seven  to 
recover  the  amount  of  their  "deferred 
payments,"  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  pension  system  now  so 
poorly  organized,  but  once  so  ardently 
desired,  will  surely  be  heard. — ^Richard 
Caverly,  in  The  Labor  Clarion. 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  WAR'S  ALARMS. 

By  Margaret  Scott  Hall. 


"Not  in  the  tumult  of  the  crowded  street, 
But  within  ourselves  is  victory  or  defeat." 

Organized  labor  has  built  upon  a 
firm  foundation  and  nobly  has  it 
wrought.  Through  intelligent  ad- 
ministration it  has  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  and  now,  as 
never  before,  must  the  industrial 
world  keep  alert  and  active  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people. 

The  strength  of  union  offers  the 
only  protection  the  industrial  world 
can  hope  for  against  imposition, 
greed  and  injustice. 

"Peace  hath  its  victories  no  less 
than  war,"  and  no  army  has  ever 
known  such  hardships  as  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  endured  to 
establish  industrial  freedom. 

Now  it  is  organized  labor's  prob- 
lem to  maintain  its  liberty  through 
the  critical  and  acute  stage  of  inter- 
national complications. 

Within  our  confines  a  wild  unrest 
pervades  the  atmosphere  and  a  world 
crisis  seems  to  be  impending.  Ex- 
ploiters of  labor  have  been  busy  and 
the  plunderers  are  abroad  in  the  land. 

Organization  is  the  only  protec- 
tion for  labor. 

The  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  on  earth  may  make  mistakes 
and  have  to  suffer  for  them  sooner 
or  later.  The  result  of  bad  economics 


is  beginning  to  show  unmistakably  in 
the  inconsistencies  prevailing  during 
this  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

In  spite  of  the  wonderful  prosper- 
ity we  hear  about  the  cry  of  starva- 
tion resounding  through  our  land. 
Prohibitive  prices  are  grinding  down 
and  starving  our  poor  in  times  of 
prosperity ! 

The  colossal  blunder  has  been  that 
our  country  did  not  conserve  her 
priceless  resources.  Her  children 
have  been  victims.  Child  labor  has 
sapped  the  vitality,  intelligence  and 
energies  of  multitudes  of  the  work- 
ers. The  nation's  negligence  has 
been  a  crime  against  its  poor  and  as  a 
result  in  this  time  of  stress  we  are 
paying  a  retributive  penalty. 

In  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  star- 
vation stalks  abroad,  and  the  dempnd 
for  bread  amounts  almost  to  a  threat 
of  anarchy. 

Charity  must  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  inefficient  and  indigent  and  there 
is  no  one  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
all  this  big  country  who  will  acknowl- 
edge the  responsibility  for  such  con- 
ditions. 

Domestic  trouble  at  this  time  is  a 
danger  and  a  menace. 

A  worthy  record  of  worthy  achieve- 
ments made  our  country  gfreat,  but 
among  its   builders   malefactors   as 
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well  as  benefactors  were  numbered 
and  their  leaven  has  begun  to  work 
as  witnessed  by  4^e  multitude  of  des- 
titute people  in  this  favored  land  of 
plenty. 

The  cry  of  want  and  the  fact  of 
starvation  offsetting  the  richness  of 
prosperity's  boast  for  the  past  two 
years  in  the  richest  country  of  the 
civilized  world  has  produced  a  spec- 
tacle of  inconsistency  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Selfishness  has  tried  to 
stifle  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

The  big  capitalists  have  demon- 
strated the  selfish  philosophy  of  life, 
snatching  as  it  were,  all  that  might 
be  appropriated  from  the  common 
store  and  demanding  of  the  world 
ever  more  and  more. 

The  language  of  Shakespeare  is 
expressive  of  their  attitude :  "Why, 
then  the  world's  my  oyster,  which  I 
with  sword  will  open." 

Such  practical  financiers  have  con- 
sidered the  world  of  less  clever  men 
their  lawful  prey,  and  through  this 
spirit  of  unbridled  greed  it  is  begin- 
ning to  look  as  though  the  whole 
world  would  become  bankrupt. 

Work  is  constructive.  War  is  de- 
structive. This  nation,  of  which  the 
worlcers  have  formed  the  construc- 
tive element,  may  yet  come  within 
range  of  wholesale  destruction  in  the 
great  world  strife. 

Labor  has  always  borne  the  brunt 
in  times  of  peace  or  war  and  always 
will  carry  the  world's  burdens.  The 
men  and  women  who  toil  have  always 
kept  the  world's  machinery  in  run- 
ning order  and  these  are  the  people 
who  will  bear  the  extra  and  unusual 
burdens  imposed  by  unusual  condi- 
tions. 

In  peace  or  in  strife  organization 
oflfers  the  only  protection  a  working 
man  can  get  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. 

"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,*' 


— but  unless  he  is  courageous  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  demand  and 
collect  an  adequate  compensation,  he 
will  live  and  die  needy  and  pitiful; 
poor,  ragged  and  hungry  after  a  busy 
life  of  honest  service. 

The  aims  and  ideals  of  brother- 
hood tend  toward  economic  adjust- 
ment. Industrial  and  economic  tasks 
are  before  us  in  which  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  are  interested.  In- 
dustrial progress,  co-operating  with 
every  enterprise  for  civic,  social,  re- 
ligious and  political  improvement,  is 
for  the  welfare  of  the  many;  for  the 
sake  of  better  homes  and  to  make  all 
the  people  better,  happier  and  more 
prosperous. 

In  the  midst  of  war's  alarms  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
of  workers  comes  through  organiza- 
tion, and  one  idea  of  preparedness  is 
efficiency  and  real  efficiency. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  trade  union 
promotes  higher  standards  of  living 
and  a  better  grade  of  citizenship  and 
service  to  humanity. 

Labor's  hope  is  in  the  strength  of 
union,  and  under  any  circumstances 
may: 

"Still  maintain  the  line  of  progress 
Striving  for  the  common  good 

Till  the  sad  old  world  grows  better 
In  the  smile  of  brotherhood." 


One  day  a  laborer  was  brought  be- 
fore a  bailie  in  a  town  in  Scotland 
charged  with  being  drunk  and  in- 
capable the  previous  night. 

"What  hev  ye  got  to  say  for  yersel'?" 
queried  the  bailie. 

"I  was  nae  mair  drunk  than  ye  was, 
bailie,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"Aye,  weel,"  retorted  the  worthy 
magistrate,  "ye  maun  hae  been  gey  bad 
— 10s  6d  or  seven  days." 


Nearly  all  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph supplies  made  use  of  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  time  are  sent 
from  Canada.  ^  j 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS. 


"Babies  are  not  born  with  tubercu- 
losis but  it  is  thought  that  every  case 
of  tuberculosis,  developed  in  later  life, 
started  in  the  child,"  says  the  latest 
bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  "If  the 
people  through  the  newspapers  could 
be  trained  for  one  single  generation  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  the  babies,  they 
could  be  sure  of  the  extinction  of  the 
great  white  plague  in  our  lifetime.  That 
many  babies  have  tuberculosis  is  not 
generally  known  or  suspected.  It 
starts  not  necessarily  in  the  lungs,  but 
in  the  baby's  glands,  bones  or  joints. 
The  baby  that  sleeps  in  fresh  air,  lives 
in  fresh  air  and  plays  in  fresh  air  is 
pretty  sure  to  keep  well,  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  strongly  urges  that  all 
children  be  examined  by  a  physician 
at  least  once  a  year.  This  is  to  dis- 
cover faults  and  correct  them  before 
they  become  apparent  to  the  layman, 
for  by  that  time  they  are  generally  se- 
rious. 

"Every  mother  loves  her  babies.  She 
wants  them  to  grow  up  into  strong, 
capable  men  and  women.  A  healthy 
child  has  the  best  chance  for  success 
in  life.  A  child  in  poor  physical  condi- 
tion is  handicapped.  Its  mind  cannot 
develop  normally.  Are  your  children 
in  good  physical  condition? 

"Babies  are  not  born  with  tuberculo- 
sis even  though  the  mother  may  have 
tuberculosis  at  the  time  the  baby  is 
born.  The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
in  children,  in  families  where  one  or 
both  parents  are  suflfering  from  the  dis- 
ease, is  due  to  direct  infection  from  one 
person  to  another.  Children  of  tuber- 
culous parents,  however,  have  as  a  rule 
weaker  constitutions  and  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  tuberculosis  than  children  of 
healthy  parents,  A  tuberculous  mother 
in  kissing  a  baby  or  tasting  food  before 
giving  it  to  a  baby  is  very  likely  to  in- 
fect the  child.  Do  not  let  your  chil- 
dren kiss  anyone  who  has  tuberculosis. 
Do  not  let  them  handle  anything  that 


has  been  used  by  a  tuberculous  person. 

**  Without  doubt  much  infection  is 
spread  by  careless  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing. There  is  great  danger  to  children 
from  playing  on  infected  floors  where 
the  germs  are  breathed  in  with  other 
dust  stirred  up  by  the  child.  Dry 
sweeping  and  dusting  in  a  house  where 
there  is  a  consumptive  shows  only  the 
grossest  ignorance  or  criminal  negli- 
gence. A  damp  cloth  should  be  used 
for  dusting  and  the  floor  sprinkled  for 
sweeping  or  the  broom  dampened. 

"In  summer  the  baby  should  be  kept 
cool,  clean  and  free  from  flies.  Babies 
should  live  in  the  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
carefully  screened  from  mosquitoes  and 
flies.  Night  air  is  cleaner  than  air  in 
the  daytime  because  there  is  not  so 
much  dust  and  dirt  stirred  up.  To  ven- 
tilate a  room  properly  open  window  at 
both  top  and  bottom.  The  fresh  air 
will  come  in  from  below  and  the  stale 
air  will  go  out  at  the  top. 

"If  France  had  caught  her  friend 
Benjamin  Franklin's  habit  of  sleeping 
with  open  windows,  France  would  not 
today  have  the  600,000  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis Mr.  Hoover  talks  about." — ^R.  N. 
Whaley. 


Wages  in  England  have  been  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  When  workers  demand 
higher  rates  the  first  question  asked  is : 
"What  is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
things."  That  being  ascertained,  it  is 
added. 


A  Scottish  scientist  has  discovered  a 
new  metal  which  is  believed  to  belong 
to  the  platinum  group.  It  is  called  by 
him  canadium.  He  has  obtained  a  few 
grains  per  ton  in  the  pure  state  by 
treatment  of  certain  rocks  found  in 
Nelson,  B.  C.  There  is  some  anticipa- 
tion that  the  new  metal  will  find  indus- 
trial uses,  especially  by  jewelers. 


The  consumption  of  cotton  during 
last  year  was  six  times  as  much  as  in 
the  year  1845. 
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MILLIONAIRES  AND  PAUPERS. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
recent  date  contains  the  following  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  paragraph: 

Fifty  years  ago,  one  who  had  a  fortune  of 
$100,00,  or  even  $50,000,  or,  for  that  matter, 
$25,000,  in  the  United  States,  was  "some- 
body,** while  to  be  a  millionaire  now  is  so 
common  that  little  if  any  distinction  at- 
taches to  it  There  are  10,671  millionaires  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  hiany 
more  are  on  the  way. 

Now,  if  someone  good  on  statistical 
information  will  give  us  similar  details 
about  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
United  States  fifty  years  ago  and  the 
corresponding  number  of  today  then 
we  shall  be  able  to  draw  some  mean- 
ingful conclusions. 

The  question  is:  Are  the  few  rich 
residents  of  our  country  becoming 
richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
the  near-poor? 

United  States  Government  statistics 
do  not  give  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  land  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
year  in,  year  out.  But  the  same  sta- 
tistics do  reveal  the  following  striking 
facts : 

Three  hundred  fifty-eight  thousand 
only  out  of  100,000,000  people  report 
incomes  in  excess  of  $2,600  per  year. 

Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  fail  to 
provide  either  for  their  old  age  or 
families. 

Over  8,000,000  women  must  work  to 
live. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  men  engaged 
in  business  fail. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  children  who  en- 
ter school  at  age  of  six  have  to  stop 
before  completing  the  eighth  grade. 

There  is  other  reliable  data  to  show 
that  the  ownership  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States  has  become  concentrated 
to  a  degree  which  is  difficult  to  grasp. 
The  recently  published  researches  of 
Professor  Willard  I.  King,  in  "The 
Wealth  and  Income  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  have  shown  that  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is 
as  follows : 

The  "rich,"  two  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple, own  sixty  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 


The  "middle  class,"  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  the  people,  own  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  wealth. 

The  "poor,"  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  people,  own  five  per  cent  of  the 
wealth. 

This  means  in  brief  that  a  little  less 
than  2,000,000  people,  who  would  make 
up  a  city  smaller  than  Chicago,  own 
twenty  per  cent  more  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  than  all  the  other  90,000,000. 

The  figures  also  show  that  with  a 
reasonable  equitable  division  of  wealth, 
the  entire  population  should  occupy 
the  position  of  comfort  and  security 
which  we  characterize  as  middle  class. 

The  actual  concentration  has,  how- 
ever, been  carried  very  much  further 
than  these  figures  indicate.  The 
largest  private  fortune  in  the  United 
States,  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000,.  is 
equivalent  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
2,500,000  of  those  who  are  classed  as 
"poor,"  who  are  shown  in  the  studies 
cited  to  own  on  the  average  about  $400 
each. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  super- 
fluity and  poverty  is  the  large  middle 
class  —  farmers,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, professional  men,  highly  skilled 
artisans,  and  salaried  officials — whose 
incomes  are  more  or  less  adequate  for 
their  legitimate  needs  and  desires,  and 
who  are  rewarded  more  or  less  exactly 
in  proportion  to  service.  They  have 
problems  to  meet  in  adjusting  expenses 
to  income,  but  the  pinch  of  want  and 
hunger  is  not  felt,  nor  is  there  the 
deadening,  devitalizing  effect  of  super- 
fluous, unearned  wealth.  This  is  the 
"happy"  middle-class.  And  strange 
enough,  it  is  largely  the  influence  and 
balance  of  this  group  which  keeps 
America  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  ways 
and  prevents  radical  steps  being  taken 
with  the  swollen  fortunes  to  which  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  refers  in 
such  a  commonplace  manner.  —  Coast 
Seamen's  Jnl. 


Silk  was  first  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land about  1604.  ^  ^ 
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THE  REAL  "PERIL^  (?). 

By  JEAN  E.  SPIELMAN,  in  The  International  Bookbinder. 


It  is  well  said,  that  "Time"  is  a  great 
teacher,  and,  still  bettelr,  the  best 
teacher  of  all.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  heated  arguments  against  the 
"nigger,"  against  the  "yellow"  races, 
and  of  late  against  the  "greaser"  (the 
Mexican)  ?  Suffice  to  say  that  students 
of  the  labor  problem  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  camps,  two  diflferent 
groups.  One  element  in  the  labor 
movement  believed,  and  rightly  so 
advocated,  that  the  yellow  races,  the 
black  and  the  Mexicans  \y9ere  a  menace 
to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
white  labor  movement.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  above  races  could  subsist  cheaper, 
hence  they  worked  cheaper  than  the 
whites ;  furthermore,  that  these 
races  were  too  backward  in  their 
civilization  to  admit  them  to  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  whites;  and  still 
furthermore,  that  being  the  condition, 
they  wer£  so  far  below  the  white  stand- 
ard as  to  be  unable  to  embrace  the 
ideal  of  trades  unionism.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  students  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem who  were  more  or  less  well  in- 
formed and  had  the  foresight  necessary 
to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  sit- 
uation held  that,  first,  the  "nigger"  did 
not  get  on  American  soil  on  his  own 
volition;  besides,  the  colored  race  and 
its  problem  were  the  result  of  cirum- 
stances  that  it  had  no  control  over. 
Furthermore,  it  was  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly that  while  we  may  legislate 
against  the  Chinaman  or  any  other 
race,  still  the  fact  remained  that  when 
vested  interests  desire  cheap  labor,  it 
goes  where  the  cheap  labor  can  be 
secured.  Witness  the  factories  in  Can- 
ton, China,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
financed  by  American  capital.  Why 
clamor  for  legislation  against  the 
"yellow  peril"  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  more  of  a  white  peril  than 
a  yellow  peril  ?  And  last,  but  not  least, 
the  Mexican  worker  was  played  foot- 
ball with  for  some  time,  until  finally 
the  "greaser"  changed  as  by  magic, 
and  after  a  short  conference  staged 


by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor 
united  with  the.  former  for  common 
defense  against  the  real  "peril" — the 
unscrupulous  employer. 

The  Mexican  workers  are  being 
organized  in  trade  unions  patterned 
after  the  American  unions,  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Mexi- 
can workers  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  they  are  equal  to  the  task 
of  joining  the  great  army  of  organized 
labor  for  the  uplift  of  the  human  race. 

That  the  Japanese  workers  are  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  solidarity  was 
demonstrated  recently  during  the 
Culinary  Workers'  strike  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  San  Francisco,  when  Jap 
cooks  refused  to  take  the  places  of  the 
white  cooks  out  on  strike.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  Japs  maintain  employ- 
ment agencies,  thus  competing  with 
the  whites;  but  the  fact  is  overlooked 
that  the  same  holds  good  with  the 
whites.  The  trouble  is  that  when  a 
Jap  takes  a  job  supposedly  belonging 
to  the  white,  the  wail  goes  up,  "the 
yellow  peril,"  but  we  are  apt  to  forget 
when  a  white  man  takes  another  white 
man's  place  when  on  strike.  The 
question  is,  "Does  the  color  of  the  skin 
mitigate  the  crime?" 

Scabbery  is  not  a  racial  character- 
istic, nor  is  it  confined  to  one  particular 
color.  If  the  white  workers  will  only 
cease  scabbing  among  themselves  they 
will  not  have  to  look  for  a  scapegoat — 
the  yellow,  black,  or  any  other  peril. 
The  real  peril  is  mostly  within,  and 
not  without. 

Let  us  revert  in  thought  for  an 
instant  to  a  dramatic  incident  staged 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  a  few  years  ago. 
We  are  referring  to  the  great  team- 
sters' strike  which  made  the  teamsters 
famous  for  their  militancy.  The 
Windy  City  was  treated  with  the  clev- 
erest and  trickiest  spectacle  ever  staged 
by  employers  in  their  attempts  to 
break  a  strike.  Every  strike  of  any 
importance  brings  with  it  the  strike- 
breaker; in  fact  "strike-breaking"  has 
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become  a  profession  in  this  country; 
what  is  more,  it  is  an  established  fact 
in  strikes  conducted  on  a  business  basis. 
But  during  that  memorable  teamsters' 
strike  the  employers  resorted  to  a  trick 
which  makes  Sinclair's  stock  yard 
scenes  pale  into  insignificance.  We 
are  referring  to  that  "nigger"  shooting 
scrape  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
during  the  strike.  The  diabolical  plot, 
engineered  by  the  employers,  was  con- 
cocted in  the  following  fashion :  Each 
wagon  leaving  the  barns  had  four 
armed  strike-breakers  as  human  (?) 
cargo.  Twd  were  seated  in  the  front 
and  two  in  the  back  of  the  wagon. 
Somehow,  as  if  by  accident  (?),  of 
course,  the  employers,  especially  when 
engaged  in  breaking  a  strike,  where 
public  sentiment  is  an  important  factor 
to  be  considered,  could  not  be  guilty  of 
stooping  so  low  as  to  pit  race  against 
race,  color  against  color;  and  this  is 
just  exactly  what  is  meant  when  the 
wagons  made  their  appearance  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  manned  by  strike- 
breakers, who  were  carefully  selected 
in  the  order  as  given — a  white  driver 
and  a  black  guard,  and  in  the  back  of 
the  wagon  the  same  course  was  pur- 
sued. It  seemed  as  by  accident  (?) 
black  and  white  were  thrown  together 
in  the  melting  pot  of  scabbery.  That 
teamsters'  strike  was  broken,  but  it 
taught  the  lesson  that  the  white  strike- 
breaker was  not  very  particular  about 
his  companions  in  the  gentle  (?)  art  of 
scabbing. 

There  is  an  agitation  going  on  in 
Chicago  in  favor  of  segregating  the 
negro  race  from  the  white  race.  Said 
agitation  originated  mainly  from  the 
real  estate  boards,  white  and  black. 
The  agitation  against  the  "negro" 
might  result  in  far-reaching  effects. 
One  thing  is  certain,  Chicago  is  face 
to  face  with  a  serious  problem,  which 
will  not  be  solved  by  any  sets  of  "real 
estate  boards."  Someone  sowed  the 
wind  in  Chicago.  The  finger  of  guilt 
could  be  pointed  towards  the  packing 
plants  and  the  stables  of  the  Chicago 
Transfermen's     Association.  The 

"nigger"  was  not  there  of  his  own  voli- 
tion; he  was  transported  there.    Who 


imported  the  "nigger"  to  Chicago? 

No  doubt  many  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  chattel  slavery  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
True  enough  the  auction  block  was 
abolished,  but  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh  continues,  and  the  contract  sub- 
mitted below  needs  no  further  explan- 
ation : 

"Office  of  Jake  Jackson's  Labor  Agency, 

210  Shelby  Street 

CONTRACT. 

Memphis,  Tenn., 191— 

Dear  Sir — Deliver  to  Mr 

at Ship 

via.. 
at- 


(railroad  or  steamboat) 
.  M 


cotton  pickers,  $1  per  head; railroad 

laborers,  $1  per  head;  skinners,  $1 

per  head ; saw  mill  men,  $1  per  head ; 

coal  miners,  $1  per  head; 

faim  hands,  $1  per  head; day  labor- 
ers, $1  per  head; cooks,  $2  per  head; 

carpenters,  $2  per  head; fam- 
ilies, $5  per  head; timber  cutters,  $2 

per  head; b^ic^f  masons,  $2  per  head; 

porters,  $2  per  head; lumber 

stackers,  $2  per  head; firemen,  $2  per 

head; waiters,  $2  per  head. 

For  which agree  to  pay  to  Jake 

Jackson  the  transportation  charges  of  his 

rider  and  $ per  head  when  delivered 

at  my  expense  at  place  and  time  agreed  upon 
by  said  parties. 

Witness  our  hand  and  seal,  this 

day  of~^ ,  1917. 


(Courtesy  of  Mine  Workers'  Journal.)** 

The  "labor  agent"  is  the  go-between 
between  the  "employer"  and  the  strike- 
breaker. Not  only  that,  but  the  "labor 
agents"  are  thriving  on  the  shifting 
workers  of  the  South  and  elsevvhere. 
The  traffic  is  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  there  are  always  three  crews 
on  the  move,  one  crew  working,  one 
crew  leaving,  and  the  third  crew  is  on 
the  way,  and  this  operation  is  universal. 
It  is  not  only  typical  of  the  South  and 
with  the  colored  race,  but  the  above 
referred  to  condition  prevail*  from 
coast  to  coast.  This  scheme  is  in  oper- 
ation wherever  workers  show  any 
dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  unbear- 
able conditions  and  attempt  to  assert 
their  manhood  by  organizing  their 
forces  to  improve  them. 

In  the  sixties  the  south  wind  bore  to 
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the  world  the  wails  of  the  black  chattel 
slave;  today  the  whirlwind  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  lives  of  an  emancipated 
race. 

We  would  not  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  if  mention  was 
not  given  to  an  incident  occurring  re- 
cently in  the  Kiskiminitas  Valley, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  coal  strike  is  in 
progress. 

The  pickets  intercepted  a  shipment 
of  negro  workers  from  the  South. 
When  the  colored  workers  were  told 
by  the  pickets  that  they  were  inported 
to  take  the  places  of  strikers  they  made 
it  known  right  there  and  then  that  they 
would  not  scab  upon  their  fellow 
workers,  and  would  leave  the  train. 

The  guards  in  charge  locked  the 
doors,  and  with  drawn  revolvers  for- 
bade the  men  to  leave.  Of  the  200  men 
on  board  that  train  100  jumped  out  of 
the  windows  before  the  train  sped 
away,  and  it  is  believed  that  those  that 
remained,  and  are  working  in  the  mines 
must  be  working  under  threats  and 
duress. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  knocked 
galley  west  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
calamity  howlers  of  the  "yellow  peril" 
variety.  It  is  estimated  that  France 
has  imported  approximately  100^000 
Chinese  and  is  using  them  in  the  muni- 
tion factories  as  "a  military  necessity," 
and  are  transporting  them  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,000  a  week.     The  same  holds 


good  with  Russia.  The  excuse  oflfered, 
which  is  very  plausible,  is  tp  the  effect 
that  the  war,  which  has  lasted  for  more 
than  two  years,  has  practically  depopu- 
lated France.  The  youth,  the  flower  of 
the  nation,  was  sacrificed' tothe^'Molochf 
of  war,  producing  a  shortage  of  labor, 
hence  the  importation  of  the  Chinese. 
The  question  arises:  This  country 
being  in  a  state  of  war,  and  before  the 
first  shot  has  been  fired  the  "kept"  press 
is  clamoring  for  conscription,  what 
would  prevent  the  industrial  barons 
from  importing  cheap  coolie  labor? 
The  pretext  will  be  the  same — "In- 
dustrial and  military  necessity." 

Besides,  the  gentlemen  will  be  con- 
sidering that  they  are  doing  a  highly 
patriotic  duty.  To  object  against  the 
importation  of  the  Chinese  woujd  be 
considered  decidedly  unpatriotic,  and 
nothing  short  of  treason,  when  one 
considers  the  passionate  feeling  of  a 
population  during  war  times.  Free 
speech  and  a  free  press  is  highly  im- 
probable, and  it  is  a  safe  bet  such  a 
thing  is  not  possible  during  a  war, 
especially  when  the  workers  who  are 
supposed  to  do  the  fighting  and  dying 
were  not  consulted  about  it. 

There  is  the  "real"  peril,  as  the  poet, 
Lowell,  puts  it: 

''Labouring  men  and  labouring  women  have 

one  glory  and  one  shame; 
Anything  that  is  done  inhuman  injures  all 
of  them  the  same." 


LABOR  IS  WORLD'S  ONE  CONSTRUCTIVE  FORCE. 


In  this  country  one  often  notices 
signs  of  a  misunderstanding:  in  regard 
to  what  labor  is  trying  to  do.  From 
the  charges  made  one  might  think  that 
labor  was  a  destructive  agency.  To 
its  friends,  and  to  all  that  are  related 
to  labor,  that  is,  to  the  public  at  large, 
it  seems  worth  while  that  its  nature 
should  be  emphasized. 

Labor  is  not  trying  to  destroy  any- 
thing. It  is  essentially  constructive. 
All  it  asks  is  a  fair  chance.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  labor  is  not,  as 
has  been  claimed  in  the  past,  a  mere 


commodity.  It  is  htiman  power.  It 
expends  itself  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining, not  only  its  own  life,  but  the 
life  of  those  dependent  upon  it.  And 
those  dependent  upon  labor  include  the 
whole  world.  The  very  people  who 
exploit  labor  live  on  labor.  In  the  past 
they  gave  labor  as  little  as  possible. 
Consequently  labor  was  abused  and  de- 
graded and  weakened.  Out  of  the 
labor  market,  like  a  great  pen  of 
slavery,  came  millions  to  be  sacrificed, 
consisting  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
women  and  of  children.  ^ 
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For  generations  labor  has  been 
struggling  to  make  this  sacrifice  im- 
possible and  to  place  itself  on  the  basis 
where  it  belongs,  where  it  can  secure 
from  the  whole  world  the  recognition 
of  its  service.  It  knows,  and  it  is  striv- 
ing to  make  the  world  know,  that, 
without  it,  human  life  cannot  continue. 
As  soon  as  a  full  understanding  is 
reached,  it  believes  that  its  claims  will 
be  appreciated  at  their  true  worth  and 
properly  rewarded. 

The  struggle  of  labor  has  been  bitter 
and  long.  The  failures  have  been 
many  and  the  successes  have  been  all 
too  few.  But  steadily  it  has  grown 
more  enlightened.  Now  it  asks  as  its 
right  for  a  share  in  its  results  that  shall 
enable  the  laborers  to  develop  them- 
selves as  women  and  men,  as  mothers 
and  fathers,  as  sisters  and  brothers. 
As  its  right  it  asks  for  a  voice  in  the 
shaping  of  the  conditions  that  affect  its 
own  welfare,  relating  to  health,  and  to 
hours,  and  to  regulations  of  service. 
Instead  of  doing  harm  to  the  world  by 
its  demands,  it  confidently  asserts  that 
it  does  good,  through  co-operating 
with  the  law  that  makes  injury  to  great 
masses  of  human  beings  harmful  to  all 
society,  destructive  to  the  generations 
of  today,  menacing  to  the  generations 
to  come. 

The  weakness  of  labor  in  the  past 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  failure  to 
co-oplerate.  Now  it  has  learned  the 
lesson.  Throughout  the  country  the 
laborers  are  struggling  to  work  to- 
gether as  one  man.  Their  harmony 
has  been  made  a  reproach.  From  the 
charges  made  against  them  it  might 
reasonably  be  inferred  that,  in  being 
allowed  to  work  at  all,  they  were 
granted  a'^privilege.  The  absurdity  of 
this  attitude  is  plainly  seen  when  one 
asks  what  the  world  would  be  without 
them..  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would 
be  no  civilization. 

But  does  not  capital  count  for  any- 
thing?   Surely  it  does.     There  would 


be  no  civilization  without  the  co-oper- 
ation of  capital.  But  what  is  capital? 
As  all  economists  now  ag^ee,  it  is 
stored  up  labor.  It  is  the  surplus  that 
has  gone  to  those  who  have  made  profit 
from  labor,  the  vast  surplus  that  stands, 
both  for  the  tee'hiing  prosperity  of  the 
world  and  for  the  appalling  economic 
inequalities. 

The  labor  movement  is  essentially 
humanitarian.  It  is  a  struggle 
against  waste,  against  waste  of  hu- 
man life,  of  human  abilities,  of 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  and  social  develop- 
ment. It  sees  great  rewards  going  to 
the  few,  and  a  bare  living,  or  no  living 
at  all,  going  to  the  multitude.  More- 
over, it  sees  the  few  weakened  and 
degraded  by  surfeit,  even  while  the 
multitude  suffers.  Its  ideal  is  the  bet- 
terment of  the  whole  race.  It  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  labor,  in- 
stead of  being  despised  as  it  is  now, 
shall  be  honored,  when  the  worth  of  a 
man  shall  be  estimated,  not  in  the 
money  that  comes  from  the  toil  of 
others,  but  in  the  service  he  is  able  to 
render  society.  It  sees  in  the  near 
future  a  general  realization  on  the  part 
of  society  that  the  gambling  in  labor, 
which  is  gambling  in  human  life,  must 
cease,  and  that  a  new  ideal  must  be 
maintained,  placing  the  welfare  of 
mankind  above  the  present  concern  for 
property.  With  confidence  it  looks  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  safeguarding  to 
everyone  that  comes  into  the  world  a 
reasonable  oppprtunity  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. 

Labor  is  aware  that  already  laws 
have  been  passed,  greatly  ameliorating 
the  conditions  of  the  labor  market,  re- 
stricting the  hours  in  certain  depart- 
ments and  protecting  the  women  and 
children.  But  these  laws  do  not  reach 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  They  operate 
like  paternal  kindness,  like  favors. 
They  are  only  steps  towards  the  es- 
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tablishing  of  conditions  where  all  hu- 
man beings  bom  into  the  world  shall 
be  trained  to  develop  the  best  in  their 
nature  and  to  give  their  most  efficient 
service. 

The  treatment  of  labor  in  the  past  is 
the  tragedy  of  history.  It  has  been 
blasphemously  accepted  and  encouraged 
as  the  will  of  God.  Now  the  world 
knows  that  it  is  the  result  of  thought- 
lessness, the  selfishness,  and  the  short- 
sightedness, of  man.  The  hope  of  the 
future  lies  in  the  correction  of  this 


deep-seated  blunder,  which  has  weak- 
ened the  foundation  of  human  life 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  recreat- 
ing of  society,  with  the  rights  of  labor 
safeguarded,  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  new  era,  far  more  wonderful  than 
any  yet  known,  rich  with  the  promise 
of  achievement  and  with  the  prospect 
of  intellectual  and  moral  advaacement, 
giving  the  whole  race  a  more  certain 
hold  on  those  principles  of  wise  living 
that  alone  can  lead  to  happiness. — ^Na- 
tional Labor  Journal. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  HOURS. 

By  MARY  D.  HOPKINS,  In  The  New  Republic. 


Long  before  tlie  Bunting  decision  of 
April  9  established  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Oregon  ten-hour  law,  the 
case  for  the  shorter  workday  was 
decided  by  public  opinion.  This  long- 
awaited  decision  of  the  federal  supreme 
court,  coming  after  a  year  of  unex- 
ampled progress  in  shorter  hours,  offers 
a  striking  example  of  how  far  the  law 
lags  behind  the  operation  of  concrete 
fact  and  practice.  From  all  over  the 
country,  while  the  decision  was  pend- 
ing, reports  have  come  in  of  the  victory 
of  shorter  hours.  For  some  350,000 
workers  during  the  past  year  the 
shorter  workday  has  become  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  only  last  December  Mr. 
George  F.  Johnson  of  the  great 
Johnson-Endicott  Shoe  Company  sum- 
med up  the  nation's  mood  with  "We 
think  the  eight-hour  day  has  arrived." 

Now  with  the  first  blast  of  war,  these 
hardwon  industrial  gains  threaten  to 
crumble.  America  has  yet  to  prove 
whether  her  economic  house,  like  Eng- 
land's, was  built  on  sand.  On  all  sides 
we  are  faced  with  the  break-down  of 
the  labor  law.  When  life  itself  is  freely 
thrown  into  the  balance,  people,  reason, 
why  should  we  hesitate  at  the  health 
and  strength  of  labor?  Like  the  army 
in  the  field,  the  industrial  army  must 
be  mobilized  and  must  take  its  chances. 
And  labor  in  war  time,  here  as  in 
England,    will    go  to    any    length    of 


patriotic  sacrifice.  But  a  spurt  at  the 
outset  is  no  good  promise  for  victory 
in  a  long  race,  and  the  race,  as  experts 
tell  us,  may  be  a  long  one.  The  win- 
ning of  the  war  may  well  depend  on  the 
degree  of  America's  industrial  effi- 
ciency. What  will  best  maintain  that 
efficiency  at  its  maximum?  Just  at 
this  time  when  we  supremely  need  the 
cool  sanity  of  science,  comes  news  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  scientific 
experiments  in  shorter  hours  ever  con- 
ducted in  this  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  last 
the  W.  H.  McElwain  Company  of 
Boston,  employing  some  seven  thou- 
sand men,  was  reported  to  have  reduced 
its  working  week  from  fifty-five  to 
fifty-two  hours.  No  explanation  was 
offered  except  the  brief  managerial 
comment,  "It  was  felt  by  the  directors 
to  be  wise  business  policy."  Now, 
after  four  months'  trial  of  the  riew 
system,  the  brief  comment  of  Decem- 
ber has  been  supplemented  by  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  its  working  and  its 
results.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  praise, 
the  clarity  and  scientific  temper  of  this 
report  too  highly.  On  its  showing  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
McElwain  experiment,  in  scientific  pre- 
cision and  completeness,  deserves  to 
take  rank  among  the  "classic  experi- 
ments" of  industry;  with  the  famous 
experiment  in  shorter  hours  of  Ernst 
Abbe  at  the  Zeiss  optical  works  or  that 
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of  M.  Formont  at  the  Engis  chemical 
works  in  Belgium, 

The  flaw  in  most  of  the  experiments 
made  in  shorter  hours  is  the  absence  of 
exact  records  or  some  change  in  con- 
ditions for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  accurate  allowance.  New  meth- 
ods or  new  machinery  are  introduced 
to  recoup  the  expected  loss  in  pro- 
duction, more  men  perhaps  are  taken 
on,  time-keeping  becomes  more  rigid, 
or  in  some  other  way  the  conditions 
change  after  the  change  of  hours. 
But  the  McElwain  company's  state- 
ment g^ves  us  an  example  of  the  con- 
trolled experiment  almost  as  perfect  as 
any  in  a  scientific  laboratory.  Thus  in 
December,  1916,  when  the  new  time 
scheme  was  introduced,  production 
was  at  its  maximum  and  had  indeed 
reached  a  point  higher  than  in  any  pre- 
vious period ;  the  maximum  number  of 
machines  was  installed ;  95  per  cent  of 
the  productive  payroll  was  on  standard- 
ized piece  rates;  the  routing  system 
was  running  so  smoothly  that  delays 
for  lack  of  work  were  practically  zero; 
and  the  "standard  production  load*' 
was  such  that  full  time  was  always 
worked,  with  occasional  overtime  in 
some  few  departments.  At  the  time 
of  the  change  there  was  no  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  product  and 
no  new  machines  or  new  processes 
tending  to  increase  per  capita  output 
were  installed.  Such  few  changes 
indeed  as  were  in  process  "would  tend," 
says  the  firm's  statement,  "to  increase 
slightly  the  productive  difficulty  of  the 
product." 

When  under  such  conditions  the 
fifty-two-hour  week  was  introduced  in 
the  seven  shoe  factories  with  their  sub- 
sidiary supply  plants  that  constitute 
the  big  McElwain  system,  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  previous  standard 
production  rate,  and,  after  trial,  to  fix 
any  reduction  that  might  prove  nec- 
essary. There  has  been  no  reduction 
whatever.  Four  months'  experience 
has  proved  the  fear  of  lowered  produc- 
tion groundless.  Actual  production  has 
never  declined.  No  department  and  no 
factory  has  dropped  below  the  standard 
rate.      Indeed,  the  planning  manager 


tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  unusual 
outside  difficulties  such  as  shortage  of 
material  and  delays  in  transportation, 
in  the  ten  years  of  his  work  with  the 
company  he  has  at  no  time  had  so  little 
trouble  with  production  as  in  the 
winter  of  1916-1917. 

The  case  for  the  shorter  workday 
would  seem  by  this  experience  to  be 
proved  once  more  in  so  far  as  the 
question  is  one  of  reassurance  against 
business  loss.  But  the  writer  of  the 
report  goes  further,  and  follows  his 
figures  on  the  maintenance  of  standard 
rates  with  an  even  more  striking 
table.  Taking  his  data  from  the 
actual  records  of  the  firm  for  the 
last  six  months  he  finds  that  the 
daily  production  unit  per  employe 
not  only  did  not  decline  between 
October,  1916,  and  March,  1917;  it 
actually  increased.  Against  the  com- 
mon experience  that  leads  us  to  expect 
after  a  reduction  of  hours  a  temporary 
drop  in  production  followed  by  a 
recovery  and  slight  ultimate  rise,  the 
two  months  immediately  following  the 
change  showed  no  drop  at  all,  but  the 
marked  increase  of  .09  in  the  production 
unit  per  employe,  and  the  next  two 
months  .02  more.  Whereas  according 
to  the  old  mathematical  economics,  the 
loss  of  one-half  hour's  daily  work 
should  have  pulled  down  the  pro- 
duction unit  per  man  by  .52  it  raised 
it,  as  a  matter  of  recorded  fact,  by  .11. 
And  this  record  was  made,  it  should  be 
stated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "several 
bad  epidemics  of  colds  and  grippe" 
tended  to  decrease  production  during 
the  winter  months  through  absence. 

October  and  November,  1916,  (work- 
ing fifty-five  hours)  total  number  of 
employes,  3,986;  production  unit  per 
employe  per  day  based  on  pairg  ship- 
ped, 8.91.  December,  1916,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  (working  fifty-two  hours) 
total  number  of  employes,  4,105;  pro- 
duction unit  per  employe  per  day  based 
on  pajrs  shipped,  9.00.  February  and 
March,  1917,  (working  fifty-two  hours) 
total  number  of  employes,  4,170;  pro- 
duction unit  per  employe  per  day  based 
on  pairs  shipped,  9.02. 

"Long  working  hours  are  not  only 
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an  economic  loss  to  the  community  as 
a  whole,"  the  report  sums  up.  *  *  * 
"Even  inside  factory  walls  there  is  no 
net  profit  in  running  on  a  schedule  of 
much  over  eight  and  one-half  hours  per 
day.  *  *  *  The  old  theory  of  pro- 
portional production  per  hour  is  abso- 
lutely untenable." 

The  truth  of  machines  can  not  be  the 
truth  of  living  men.  ^  The  paradox 
that  seemed  so  preposterous  to  the 
early  economists,  that  shorter  hours 
may  mean  larger  output  and  that  long 
hours  defeat  their  own  end,  has  be- 
come in  our  hundred  years*  war  for 
human  progress  the  commonplace  of 
the  scientific  manager.  We  can  dis- 
regard it  only  at  our  peril. 

The  air  today  is  full  of  warning 
voices.  We  are  deaf  to  many  of  them. 
We  can  hear  England's  asking  us,  now 
when  she  needs  us  most,  not  to  make 
her  pay  the  price  of  industrial  unwisdom 
a  second  time.  No  war  can  repeal  the 
laws  of  physiology;  on  them  in  the 
last  analysis  depends  production. 
Overstrain,  in  cold  figures,  does  not 
pay.  Even  in  her  national  emergency 
England  had  to  pay  for  it  in  lowered 
efficiency  and  failing  output.  Over- 
time, say  the  reports  of  British  experts, 
is  physiologically  and  therefore  eco- 
nomically extravagant.  Here  in 
America  we  have  never  needed  maxi- 
mum output  so  much  as  now,  and 
maximum  output  is  attained  only  by 
fresh  and  vigorous  workers. 


Explaining  A  Difference. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's day,  and  the  farmer  thought  he 
would  treat  his  servant,  so  he  gave 
him  a  very  big  glass  of  whisky.  The 
farmer's  wife  thought  that  she  would 
treat  him  also,  but  she  gave  it  to  him 
in  a  very  small  glass.  He  looked  at  it 
and  asked : 

"Ma'am,  how  are  those  glasses 
made?" 

"Oh,  you  know,  these  glasses  are  all 
blown." 

"Well,"  said  the  servant,  "whoever 
blew  that  one  must  have  been  very 
short  of  breath." 


Diplomacy. 

"Papa,"  inquired  a  youthful  hope- 
ful of  some  seven  summers,  as  he 
looked  up  from  a  book  he  was  reading, 
"there's  a  word  here  which  puzzles  me 
—diplomacy.    What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"Diplomacy,  my  son,"  and  the  old 
man  smiled  paternally  as  he  said  it, 
"means  this:  Doing  or  sasring  pre- 
cisely the  right  thing  at  precisely  the 
right  time." 

"Ah,"  retorted  the  young  hopeful; 
"then  I  guess  I  exercised  diplomacy 
last  night." 

"How,  my  boy?"  inquired  the  fond 
parent 

"Why,  I  rolled  Johnny  over  into  my 
place  just  before  ma  came  in  with  the 
castor  oil,  and  then  back  again  before 
she  came  to  the  other  side." — ^Tit-Bits. 


Pat  Feared  The  Worst 
An  Irishman  coming  out  of  ether  in 
the  ward  after  an  operation  exclaimed 
audibly :  "Thank  God !  That  is  over !" 
"Don't  be  so  sure,"  said  the  man  in  the 
next  bed.  "They  left  a  sponge  in  me 
and  had  to  cut  me  open  again."  And 
the  patient  on  the  other  side  said: 
"Why,  they  had  to  open  me,  too,  to  find 
one  of  their  instruments."  Just  then 
the  surgeon  who  had  operated  on  the 
Irishman  stuck  his  head  in  the  door 
and  yelled:  "Has  anyone  seen  my 
hat?"  Poor  Patrick  fainted.  — Ar- 
gonaut. 


Celebrities  learn  that  it  takes  a  man 
longer  to  acquire  fame  than  it  takes 
others  to  forget  all  about  him. 


The  irue  American  doesn't  want  to 
be  a  king — but  he  may  bet  his  last 
cent  on  four  of  them. 


How  men  drink  staggers  a  woman, 
but  what  they  drink  staggers  the  men. 


It  is  useless  for  a  man  to  study  who 
doesn't  think.  _     ,.,  .,,,,^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence cohimns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

N*om  de  plume  maybe  used,  but  every 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  UST. 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Ootside  Back  Cover 
Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  65c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  OELWEIN,  IOWA. 
"OELWEIN'S  AWAKENING." 

I  take  the  above  title  for  this  article 
because  for  over  ten  years  the  railroad 
employes  of  this  city  have  not  been 
awake  to  the  fact  and  realized  what 
Unionism  meant  to  them  and  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  fact  dare  not 
express  themselves  because  their  jobs 
would  no  longer  be  theirs. 

On  June  23,  1917,  Vice-President 
Grim  passed  out  hand  bills,  advising 
that  there  would  be  a  meeting  held  that 
evening  and  six  applications  were  writ- 
ten up.  Another  meeting  was  held  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  when  20  more 
applications  were  secured,  so  the  meet- 
ings were  continued  and  at  each  meet- 
ing the  "boys"  responded  in  increaAng 
numbers.  Men  were  discharged  in  the 
meantime  by  the  company  without  ex- 
planation. Meetings  were  held  every 
night  and  efforts  made  to  alleviate  any 
suffering  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
charged men.  A  committee  of  em- 
ployes was  appointed  to  secure  a  con- 
ference with  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany, but  for  some  reason  or  other  thejr 
were  unable  to  secure  an  audience  until 
the  evening  of  July  12th,  when  condi- 
tions came  to  a  climax.    The  men  be- 


came impatient  and  demanded  that  the 
employes  who  had  been  discharged 
without  cause  be  reinstated  at  about 
2  o'clock  the  following  day.  In  the 
morning  the  committee  advised  the 
officials  of  the  actioh  of  the  men  and 
before  noon  an  audience  was  gfranted 
and  the  discharged  men  were  rein- 
stated. 

Representatives  of  various  craft  or- 
ganizations are  busy  holding  meetings 
at  the  present  time  in  an  endeavor 
to  entice  the  men  to  join  their  form 
of  Organization.  But,  right  here, 
brothers,  let  me  admonish  you  to  be- 
ware of  such  an  Organization.  Stand 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers  —  all  crafts  under  one 
head  and  all  united,  and  by  all  showing 
their  loyalty  and  remaining  under  one 
head  our  Organization  will  prosper  and 
we  can  all  work  harmoniously  together. 

On  behalf  of  the  brothers  I  wish  to 
thank  Vice-President  Grim  for  the 
faithful  and  distinguished  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  citizens  of  Oel- 
wein,  and  we  sincerely  hope  he  may  be 
instrumental  in  extending  this  great 
cause  to  other  Railroad  Workers,  who 
have  not  been  as   fortunate   as  Oel- 


wem. 


A  MEMBER. 
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FROM  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

A  few  words  to  the  Journal,  as  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  the  members 
on  the  D.  &  H.  System  through  the 
columns  of  our  Journal,  I  will  try  and 
do  something  myself.  Brothers,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  engaged  in  a 
world  war.  Th^  President,  Congress 
and  the  Senate  are  working  hard  to 
bring  the  people  together  so  that  we 
can  work  as  one  unit,  even  our  Gov- 
ernor (of  New  York  State)  asked  for 
co-operation  in  taking  the  state  census 
and  people  by  the  score  volunteered 
their  services  without  recompense. 
Now,  brothers,  I  know  of  cases  where 
people  hav^  done  from  2  to  4  days' 
work  without  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
getting  anything  out  of  it.  They  are 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  their  gov- 
ernment and  that  was  sufficient — they 
are  amply  repaid.  Brothers,  did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  what  you  could  do 
individually  if  you  would  only  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way?  If  each  and 
every  member  should  begin  a  campaign 
to  get  members  like  the  government 
has  done  to  secure  soldiers,  what  do 
you  think  would  be  the  outcome? 

Here,  we  are  just  moving  along  ii^ 
the  same  old  rut,  getting  nowhere, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  lose 
interest  in  our  Lodge.  Brothers,  it  is 
not  the  officers  of  this  Organization  or 
the  Organization  itself,  it  is  you.  You 
are  what  the  world  calls  a  "slacker." 
If  you  are  not  doing  your  bit,  get  out 
and  hustle.  Bring  in  a  new  member  to 
the  next  meeting,  if  you  have  to  "rope" 
him  and  carry  him  in.  That  is  the 
spirit  that  wins.  Do  not  wait  for  the 
next  fellow  to  take  the  reins  —  take 
them  yourself  and  become  a  leader  in 
your  Lodge.  Activity  is  the  life  of  any 
Organization.  If  your  officers  do  not 
show  the  right  kind  of  stuff  for  win- 
ners, kick  them  out  and  try  someone 
else.  Very  soon  someone  will  become 
interested  and  you  will  see  things  be- 
gin to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

They  are  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration on  the  D.  &  H.  System ;  our 
strike  and  the  Carmen  trying  by  every 
underhanded,  mean  trick  that  they  pos- 


sess to  wreck  our  Organization.  I 
think  we  are  doin^  wonderfully  well, 
making  small  gains  here  and  there  arid 
holding  the  lines  firm,  keeping  a  stiflf 
upper  lip  and  working  for  the  uplift  of 
the  Organization.  It  is  not  only  for 
our  benefit  we  are  working.  Remem- 
ber we  have  sons  and  daughters  that 
will  soon  become  wage  earners,  and 
we  can  make  the  future  look  a  little 
brighter  for  them  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  So  unite  and  pull  together 
and  show  the  weak  how  strong  they 
can  become  and  with  kindest  regards 
and  best  wjshes  for  all,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  CRANDALL. 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  very  enthusiastic  and  spirited 
meeting  was  held  by  the  members  of 
Harsimus  Lodge  No.  99  at  their  head- 
quarters in  Newark  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  on  July  12th. 

Questions  of  much  importance  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  the  Organiza- 
tion ;were  discussed,  among  them  the 
question  of  the  Adamson  8-Hour  Law, 
and  its  effect  on  the  Railroad  Workers 
outside  of  the  train  crews.  Since  the 
Adamson  8-Hour  Law  was  enacted 
many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  law  applies  to  employes 
working  in  capacities  other  than  Train- 
men. The  employes  I  refer  to  are  such 
as  Switchmen,  Signalmen,  Levermen, 
Telephoners  and  Telegraphers,  Car  and 
Airbrakemen,  Inspectors  and  Car 
Repairers,  all  of  these  employes  work- 
ing directly  in  the  movement  of  trains 
and  according  to  the  Adamson  Law 
they  all  appear  to  come  under  its  mean- 
ing. The  hours  of  service  of  the  em- 
ployes mentioned  vary  from  10  to  12 
hours  per  day,  and  the  different  rail- 
road managements  do  not  admit  that 
the  law  applies  to  other  than  the  train 
service  employes.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tioiv  involved  remains  to  be  determined 
by  a  court  of  law,  as  far  as  the  other 
employes  outside  of  the  train  crews  are 
concerned. 

The  Eight-Hour  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  in  the  Adamson 
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Law,  has  no  authority  to  either  inter- 
pret or  enforce  the  law.  Its  duty  is 
confined  to  merely  reporting  the  effects 
of  the  law  after  it  is  put  into  operation 
by  the  railroad  management.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  that  to  secure  a  decision  on 
this  matter  it  might  be  necessary  to 
have  a  case  filed  in  a  court  of  law  so 
that  a  decision  may  be  obtained  as  to 
the  legal  interpretation  and  what 
classes  of  employes  it  affects. 

There  is  some  talk  in  and  around 
Jersey  City  that  a  decision  as  to  this 
momentous  question  might  be  effected 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  not  distant 
future  that  some  ideans  to  this  end 
might  be  secured. 

1  remain 

Fraternally, 
HARSIMUS  CORRESPONDENT. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

After  being  absent  from  the  corre- 
spondent columns  for  some  time  I  will 
try  and  say  a  few  words  for  the  boys 
of  Local  No.  216,  as  it  might  interest 
other  members  of  Subordinate  Lodges 
to  learn  that  on  June  14th  our  general 
grievance  committee  was  called  to- 
gether, to  meet  with  the  officials  of  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  R.  R.,  and  after 
holding  conferences  with  them  for 
three  days  we  succeeded  in  adjusting 
our  shop  rules,  but  not  successfully 
adjusting  the  wage  question.  After 
a  conference  on  this  very  important 
matter  and  a  request  made  of  the  com- 
pany for  a  few  days  in  which  to  go 
over  the  rates,  etc.,  submitted,  the  com- 
mittee returned  home  to  meet  the  offi- 
cials again  on  the  18th,  at  which  time 
they  met  the  General  Manager,  who 
offered  the  committee  a  10%  increase, 
with  a  provision  that  this  would  not 
apply  to  men  who  had  already  been 
increased  during  the ^  year.  This  was 
refused  by  the  committee  as  they  knew 
it  was  not  what  the  members  wanted 
and  they  again  returned  home  to  meet 
the  officials  on  the  28th. 

The  committee  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, canvassed  the  members  of  the 
Organization  and  when  asked  by  the 
General   Manager   on   the   28th   what 


steps  might  be  taken  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached,  explained  that  the 
agreement  expired  on  June  30th,  and 
when  he  found  that  we  meant  business, 
he  was  as  willing  and  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness as  we  were,  and  I  am  indeed 
pleased  to  report  that  the  increase 
which  we  secured  was  all  that  we  could 
expect  at  this  time.  The  Inspectors 
were  increased  to  28  cents  per  hour 
with  a  leveling-up  rate  all  over  the  sys- 
tem. The  company  had  increased  the 
Roundhouse  Department  on  April  1st, 
and  I  trust  that  every  member  on  the 
system  will  be  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
of  the  committee.  I  hope  that  our 
agreement  will  appear  in  the  August 
issue  of  our  Journal,  so  that  all  may  see 
and  read  it. 

Increases  amounting  to  from  3j/^  to 
7%  on  the  hour  were  received  on  or 
about  April  1st,  and  on  June  29th,  the 
same  year,  the  committee  were  success- 
ful in  more  than  doubling  the  increase* 
which  had  been  received  in  April.  That 
ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  Or- 
ganized Labor  is  the  only  thing  for  the 
betterment  of  the  working  conditions 
and  advancing  the  wages  of  the  work- 
ers and  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the 
Railroad  Workers  throughout  the 
country  woke  up  and  joined  an  Organ- 
ization that  does  something  for  them, 
and  let  each  man  make  himself  a  com- 
mittee of  one,  and  say  to  all  men  work- 
ing on  the  railroads  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  our  Organization,  get  under 
cover.  With  these  few  words  I  will 
ring  off  so  as  to  let  the  other  Locals 
get  a  word  in,  and  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"TOLEDO." 


Precaution. 

Dentist  (to  patient  who  is  opening 
his  purse) — No,  don't  bother  to  pay  me 
in  advance. 

Patient — Fm  not.  I  was  only  counting 
my  money  before  you  give  me  gas. — k 
Chicago  Herald. 


The  best  sand  for  glass  manufacture 
comes  from  Fontainbleu. 
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FROM  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Just  a  short  talk  from  St.  Louis. 
Luther  Lodge  No.  124  celebrated  its 
Seventh  Anniversary  on  the  19th  of 
July,  by  giving  the  members  and  their 
families  a  good  treat.  Some  of  our 
boys  did  not  attend.  However,  a  great 
many  of  the  members  with  their  fam- 
ilies turned  out,  making  a  gathering  of 
about  one  hundred  or  more,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  all  of  us  to  see  how 
much  enjoyment  the  ladies  and  children 
derived  during  their  short  visit  at  our 
hall. 

The  Misses  Blanch  Judd  and  Julia 
Howard  entertained  us  with  songs  and 
piano  selections,  and  Brother  Knick- 
meyer  with  a  seven  piece  orchestra  fur- 
nished delightful  music  for  dancing  and 
plenty  of  it.  There  were  dances  of  all 
kinds,  but  the  one  that  made  the  biggest 
hit  was  the  good,  old-fashioned  qua- 
drille, which  seemed  to  dra\^  the  par- 
ticipants together  as  one  big  family  and 
it  afforded  much  mirth  and  pleasure  to 
the  on-lookers  as  well  as  those  on  the 
floor. 

Sandwiches,  cake  and  ice  cream 
were  served,  soft  drinks  for  the  ladies, 
cigars,  etc.  for  the  men,  and  every  one 
went  home  with  a  happy  smile  and  well 
satisfied  with  the  program  of  the  even- 
ing. 

It  is  seven  years  since  the  institution 
of  Luther  Lodge  No.l24  and  during 
that  tirhe  we  have  had  many  ups  and 
downs.  However  at  the  present  time 
everything  is  running  along  smoothly 
and  we  are  taking  in  new  members  as 
fast  as  they  are  placed  on  the  Wabash. 
We  just  signed  up  with  the  officials  for 
a  good,  substantial  increase  in  wages 
to  take  effect  July  1st,  and  all  members 
along  the  line  are  well  pleased  with  our 
negotiations  with  the  officials. 

Well,  I  guess  I  have  had  my  short 
talk  and  will  ring  off  for  this  time,  but 
before  doing  so,  in  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Luther  Lbdge  No.  124,  I  wish 
to  take  this  means  of  thanking  all  who 


participated  in  our  celebration,  espe- 
cially the  entertainers  and  hope  to  see 
all  at  our  next  "Ladies  Night." 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
all  Brother  Railroad  Workers,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

W.  J.  THWAITE. 


^  FROM  LAKELAND,  FLA. 

A  few  words  from  Lakeland,  Fla. — 
the  land  of  flowers.  On  reading  the 
good  brothers'  letters  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  I  am  sorry 
to  state  that  I  do  not  very  often  see 
an  article  from  our  Lodges  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  correspondents  of  our 
Lodges  in  this  section  have  become 
somewhat  careless.  They  should  write 
once  in  a  while,  anyway,  and  let  the 
boys  know  how  they  are  getting  along. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  state  that 
all  of  the  boys  and  myself  at  this  point 
are  getting  along  fine  and  looking  for- 
ward to  brighter  prospects  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  hope  that  in  the  next  months' 
Journal  I  will  hear  from  some  of  the 
other  points  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line. 

This  being  my  first  attempt  ,1  will 
ring  off,  wishing  all  much  success,  and 
remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  HERRINGTON. 


Off  With  The  Old  Love. 

A  photographer  had  taken  a  portrait 
of  a  young  woman.  After  an  examina- 
tion she  took  a  dozen  of  them.  A  few 
days  later  the  same  young  woman  en- 
tered the  photographer's  studio  with  the 
dozen  cabinet  photos  that  had  been 
made  of  her  about  a  week  before. 

"What!" exclaimed  the  photographer 
in  dismay.  "Bring  them  all  back? 
Why,  I  thought  they  were  very  suc- 
cessful." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
"they  are  successful.  I  only  want  you 
to  touch  out  the  ring.  I  have  a  new 
young  man." 
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FROM  GORDON,  PA, 

It  has  been  quite  a  long  time  since  I 
have  written  a  letter  for  our  valuable 
Journal,  but  on  June  30th  I  saw  so 
much  discrimination  displayed  between 
employes  on  the  railroad  that  I  can- 
not help  mentioning  it,  and  those  who 
may  read  this  and  do  not  belong  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers,  better  get  busy  and  fall  into 
line  and  see  if  they  cannot  get  some  of 
the  cream  that  others  are  receiving. 

On  the  date  above  mentioned  I  was 
standing  in  line  along  with  other  shop 
employes  when  the  pay  car  came  back- 
ing in  siding  to  hand  out  the  checks. 
There  was  a  man  standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  car  and  when  he  reached 
the  place  where  we  stood  he  shouted 
out  —  "Enginemen,  Firemen,  Conduc- 
tors and  Brakemen  will  line  up  and  en- 
ter car  and  receive  their  usual  pay — 
they  will  file  out,  stay  in  line  and  re- 
turn agaiii  and  receive  their  back  pay." 
Why  did  not  the  Shopmen,  Trackmen, 
Carpenters  and  various  other  employes 
receive  the  same  orders?  (Ask  yourself 
this  question.)  Again,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  have  no  young  men  who  are 
willing  to  become  apprentices.  In  the 
first  place  they  must  work  hard  for  four 
or  five  years  at  low  wages  before  they 
are  given  mechanic's  wages  and  then 
they  do  not  receive  as  much  wages  per 
hour  as  the  backwoodsman,  Who  never 
saw  a  railroad  and  gets  a  job  breaking. 
He  receives  more  wages  to  start  with 
than  the  Mechanic  and  he  has  some- 
thing to  work  for  in  the  line  of  promo- 
tion that  the  Mechanic  has  not.  If  he 
becomes  a  Conductor  he  will  get  an 
annual  pass  for  himself  and  family — 
something  the  Mechanic  and  others 
will  never  get  if  they  are  willing  to  let 
things  stand  as  they  are.  Is  it  not 
plain  to  you  that  the  reason  the  Big 
Four  get  such  good  treatment  and  con- 
sideration for  their  labor  is  because 
they  are  one?  So  why  should  we  not 
become  the  same?    Get  busy. 

AN  OBSERVER. 


OPTIMISM. 

Talk  happiness.    The  world  is  sad  enough. 
Without    your   woes.      No    path    is    wholly 

rough ; 
Look   for  the   places  that  are  smooth  and 

clear 
And  speak  to  those,  to  rest  the  weary  ear 
Of  earth,  so  hurt  by  one  continuous  strain 
Of  human  discontent  and  grief  and  pain. 

Talk  faith.    The  world  is  better  oflF  without 
Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid  doubt, 
If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or  self. 
Say  so;  if  not,  push  back  upon  the  shelf 
Of  silence  all  your  thoughts  till  faith  shall 

come, 
No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are 

dumb. 

Talk  health.    The  dreary,  never-changing  tale 
Of  mortal  maladies  is  worn  and  stale, 
Yoju  cannot  charm,  or  interest  or  please 
By  harping  on  that  minor  chord,  disease. 
Say  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you, 
And  God  shall  hear  your  words  and  make 
them  true. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


OUT  WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS. 

Out  where  the  hand  clasps  a  little  stronger, 
Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer. 

That's  where  the  West  begins; 
Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter. 
Where  the  snows  that  fall  are  a  little  whiter. 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer, 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer, 

That's  where  the  West  begins; 
Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing, 
Where  there's  laughter  in  every  streamlet 

flowing. 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and  less  of 
sowing, 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making, 
Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  aching. 

That's  where  the  West  begins; 
Where  there's  more  of  singing  and  less  of 

sighing. 
Where  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of 

buying. 
And  a  man  makes  friends  without  half  try- 
ing— 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

— ^Arthur  Chapman. 


The  early  milkman  catches  a  glimpse 
-of  a  woman's  true  complexion. 


Waste  and  illegitimate  profits  in 
growing  and  marketing  produce  and 
other  foods  amounts  in  addition  to 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  annually,  ac- 
cording to  officers  of  the  national  con- 
ference on  marketing  and  farm  credits. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NO^  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


Is  it  not  strange  that  although  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  fair  deal- 
ing and  a  square  deal  for  the  weakest  among  nations,  that  the  principal 
and  greatest  countries  of  the  world  have  been  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  the  most  gigantic  struggle  the  world  has  ever  known,  now  going  on  in 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  this  wide  world.  Our  Own  United  States  being 
the  latest  addition  to  the  ranks,  and  the  request  that  has  been  made  of  our  ^ 
nation,  that  there  are  employers  of  labor  still  in  America,  that  have  the 
same  old  animosity  and  prejudice  against  their  employes,  when  it  comes 
to  them — the  weakest — so  to  speak — organizing  for  their  own  protection. 
We  use  the  term  "weakest,"  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  men  not  or- 
ganized are  weaker,  economically,  than  men  organized. 

The  workers  have  been  confronted  more  and  more  every  day  with  the 
fact  that  for  their  own  protection  they  must  band  themselves  to- 
gether and  collectively  sell  their  labor  for  what  it  is  reasonably  worth, 
for  with  the  increased  cost  of  everything  that  the  average  person 
buys  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  purchasing  power,  they  are 
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unable  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  and  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  nearly 
corresponding  increase,  they  have  learned  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  by 
collective  bargaining,  but  what  appears  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
employer  is  considered  almost  a  crime  for  the  employe  in  his  employer's 
eyes. 

We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  safely  contradicted  that  during  the  last  year 
especially,  the  employer  of  labor,  particularly  the  railroads,  have  come 
closer  together  than  ever  before,  in  fact,  Mr.  Willard,  who  has  been  depu- 
tized by  our  Government,  since  we  joined  this  World  War,  to  supervise 
the  railroads,  has  openly  declared  and  advocated  the  closer  connection  of 
all  for  the  best  interests  of  themselves  and  the  country  at  large,  but  while 
the  railroads  through  their  officials,  have  agreed  with  and  acquiesced  in 
this  program,  there  are  still  some  of  them  whom  we  may  say  openly 
antagonize  the  Organization,  or  the  getting  closer  together  of  their  em- 
ployes, for  no  other  apparent  reason  except  the  act  of  their  joining  an 
Organization  for  their  own  betterment  and  protection,  as  invariably  the 
discharged  men  are  those  who  have  worked  years  for  a  company,  and 
their  standing  as  to  competency  cannot  be  questioned,  and  the  usual  ex- 
cuses given  for  their  sumtntiry  dismissal  is  of  such  a  flimsy  nature,  that 
their  past  service  can  nullify  the  excuse,  even  to  the  most  ignorant,  never 
mind  the  intelligent  third  party.  If  intelligent  co-operation  is  going  to 
help  the  country  in  this  crisis  of  its  career  as  to  questions  of  International 
and  National  character,  is  it  any  more  reasonable  to  ask  for  intelligent 
co-operation  in  domestic  or  internal  questions?  We  are  inclined  to 
reason,  more  so,  as  upon  the  domestic  or  internal  questions  will  depend 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  National  and  International  questions  and  we 
believe  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  all  stand  is  harmony,  good  feel- 
ing and  co-operation  between  employer  and  employe,  for  whatever  is  said, 
the  men  who  remain  at  home  either  through  compulsion  or  otherwise  are 
the  ones  who  in  reality  the  ultimate  outcome  will  depend  upon.  There- 
fore, with  a  feeling  of  co-operation  manifest  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye, and  a  knowledge  that  both  are  working  and  doing  for  each  other,  to 
the  end  that  much  more  may  be  and  will  be  accomplished,  thaln  if  the  pull- 
ing apart  and  antagonism  of  the  employer  to  the  employe  is  manifest,  and 
this  is  especially  true  upon  the  railroads  of  these  United  States. 


Taking  A  Chance.  Andy  pondered  over  this,  but  suddenly 

Andy     Donaldson,     a     well-known  his  face  brightened, 

character  of  Glasgow,  lay  on  his  death-  'T  ha'e  it,  Nancy !"  he  cried.     "Ye 

bed.  ken  auld  John  Clemmens  ?    He's  a  kind 

"I  canna'  leave  ye  thus,  Nancy,"  the  man,  but  he's  no  a  member  o'  the  kirk, 

old   Scotsman   wailed.     "YeVe  ower  He  likes  ye,  Nancy,  an'  gin  ye'U  mar- 

auld  to  work  an'  ye  couldna'  live  in  the  ry  him,  'twill  be  a'  the  same  in  heaven, 

workhoose.    Gin  I  dee,  ye  maun  marry  John's   no'   a   Christian   and   he's   no 

anither  man,  wha'll  keep  ye  in  comfort  likely  to  get  there." — ^The  Argonaut. 

in  yer  auld  age."  

"Nay,   nay,   Andy,"   answered   the  It's  no  mark  of  superiority  to  get 

g-ood  spouse ;  "I  couldna'  marry  anither  drunk  on  drug  store  whisky  in  prefer- 

man,  fer  whit  wull  I  dae  wi'  two  hus-  ence  to  the  stuff  that  is  to  be  purchased 

bands  in  heaven?"  in  a  saloon. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

FROM  COALBURG,  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has, 
in  His  infinite  wisdom,  removed  from 
our  midst  our  late  faithful  brother, 
Luke  Rand,  a  kind  and  true  fellow- 
workman,  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him  ^and  a  loyal  member  of 
our  Order;  and, 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  will  of  Our 
Heavenly  Father,  Who  is  just  in  all 
things  and,  while  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  brother,  we  know  that  our  loss 
is  his  eternal  gain ;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Coalburg  Lodge  No.  235  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  brother,  and 
pray  that  the  Almighty  God  will  help 
them  to  bear  their  sorrow;  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Char- 
ter for  a  period  of  thirty  days  as  a 
token    of    respect    to    our    deceased 
brother;  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted brother ;  a  copy  sent  to  the  Rail- 
road Worker  for  publication  and  a  copy 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  our  meeting. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  B.  JONES, 
A.  L.  ROBERTS, 
H.  H.  WALP, 

Committee. 


FROM  CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Father  in  Heaven  has 
taTcen  from  us  our  brother  and  fellow- 
workman,  Morgan  Fetterman,  of  Free- 
dom Lodge  No.  76,  who  was  a  faithful 
friend  and  brother  and  a  true  husband 
and  father;  and, 

Whereas,  Wc  bow  our  heads  in 
humble  submission  to  the  rules  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  membdrs  of 
Freedom  Lodge  No.  76  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 
extend  our  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
our  departed  brother,  and  pray  that 


Our  Heavenly  Father  will  assist  them 
in  bearing  their  sorrow  and  their  loss  ; 
and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Char- 
ter for  a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  brother ;  a  copy- 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  our  Lodge  and 
a  copy  sent  to  our  official  Journal  for 
publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  VENEN, 
H.  S.  HALt., 
S.  D.  BROWN, 

Committee. 


FROM  ALLSTON,  MASS. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  so  suddenly 
removed  from  our  midst  our  late 
brother,  E.  H.  Wilson,  a  kind  and  true 
fellow-workman  and  one  of  the  oldest 
members  and  who  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him — a  good  husband  and  a 
kind  father ;  and, 

•Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  brother 
and  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  members 
of  our  Lodge ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Allston  Lodge  No.  107,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 
extend  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
brother  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  pray  that  Our  Heavenly  Father 
will  watch  over  his  family,  and  that  He, 
Who  doeth  all  things,  will  lighten  their 
burden  of  grief ;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  dc-^ 
parted  brother;  a  copy  spread  on  the 
records  of  our  Lodge;  a  copy  sent  to 
the  Journal  for  publication;  also  that 
our  Charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days 
in  his  memory. 


Brother  Wilson,  you  have  passed  be- 
fore us  but  in  the  faith  of  Our  Father 
we  hope  to  meet  you  in  the  life  beyond. 
CHARLES  C  WRIGHT, 
M.  S.  CLAUSEN, 
WM.  G.  JOHNSON. 


The  heiress  who  invests  in  a  title 
doesn't  always  purchase  happiness. 
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Sec tipn  48.    If  a  membdp  bteaks  the  ^*rio^  of  fais  conti^uoufl  good  standii  \ 
membership,  as  per  Sections  45,  46,  47,by  aflowing  Jiixtiself  to  bccpmc.  in  ai 
rears  to  his  lodge  for  two  months*  dues  (as  per  Seption  104,  of  thig  Constitu 
tion)  but  who  liqtudates  his  indebtedness  before  becoming  four  months  in 
arrears,  his  period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  shall  start  from 
the  d^te  upon  which  his  indebtedness  was  liquidated  as  per  Section  104,.  and  in 
the  event  of  death,  after  thirty  days,^  his  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  share  of  donations  prescribed  in  Sections  46,  46,  47,  based  on  the  nxunber 
of  months  he  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  preceding  death  until  such 
member  has  again  become  in  c6ntinuous   good   standing   the   fest   required 
period.  , ; 

Section  49.  No  claim  for  funeral  donation  will  be  allowed  for  a  member 
who  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  In  good 
standing.fpr  three  cdnsecutive  years  previous  to  the  date  of  death. 

PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAXv 


^ 


? ^  ;  i  n  22.     The  per  capita  tax  shall  be  considered  a  standing  appropriatiioii v:^^ 
ut  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ail  members  to  see  that 
c  .o  i>romptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and'  it  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
Grand  Secretary rTreasuref^s  office  in  time  so  as  ti  reach  Aere  not  later  than 
the  close  of  official  business  thirty  day&  following  the  month  for  which  it  is 
->  -      TToiiurc  to  comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay:  assess^enta 
-  time  stipulated  for  their  paymttit,  the  lodge  and  its  members  rfiall 
Stan*  led  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fed- 

eration tzzL.i  after  the  date  all  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
received  at  headquarters; 

SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  R?1ADMISSI01JI. 

•  ■  '-     '  ■     ■  .  ' 

Section  104.     When  a  member  bec(»nes  in  arrears  to  hid  lodge,  for  two 

onths*  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation. 

he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 

aonanc  1 1^,  or  have  any  claim  against  this   Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 

period  of  continuous  ^:ood  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  coixstitu- 

on  shall  liave  elapsed  after  "the  date  on  which  aU  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 

including  the  current  (present)  month, 

<^--*'   n  105..    When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months*  dues  he 
d  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a^  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge, 
rccluded  members  shall  make  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
-  — '^--^^-d  only  on  the  pa5mient  of  the    regular   readmission    fee   decided 
lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 
ar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
.,       ,  .   asurer.    Readmitted  members'  l^st  issued  due  books  abould  accom- 
pany di'pUcatioaa  for  rctdmisiioo  to  headqu 
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Vtn4  the  T^^t  cf  e.^  C07VVS  ;.I  t}ii^^  J.urr  :\  Fcrc'n  you  win  fii\A  the  Seo- 
tions  ot  voi^r  C:frisVuv>.k;i  r^ovcnu^^p  F^^iu.ral  D.>riatio;is.  also  the  prohibitioa 
of  the  pwi>::;;ar:cn  -S  vo-v.:n:r  ni  n-  .^b.  -^.iMc  N>  l:^!  cu.  TL^-e  Sections  ftU 
pcrtn.n  to  ihf?  nv  r:brrs  in*!iv:vj;ir-My  an  .  c<:'r'ecl.vely. 

Section  1 'VI  i^o\cn:i^  O'c  h'.n  >'^-r'jcn  of  nicnr --^i^-  n:.-J  vonr  iiv^lv'^it^al  contin- 
uous gcoJ  sv;,- ''""':;  :7v-M1^v^^^'P. 
.  Sccticn  105  ^ovca.s  the  i>r^ck    'on  cf  >ne/nV.crs,        • 

SecHcTi  2^.,  xi't  pivmcnt  of  per  c.l-^:^l  rojc. 

Section  p'^  pj'cl  i'Mtivr  ''i  '^n:ve»  :r  -n^nuab.  f  .c. 

All  pre  n:  vui  a^^o  nr«-  l-u-^c^-i  i-rifln  u-L.:iLli!y  f.-r  ti-  leneKt  of  every  mcnK 
ber.     KC'^J  thorn  ^va\  p^out  ti<-'*'-^y. 
PROinFIT]0:>rOr  PUBMCA'IION  Or  ?;^\iVENIl?  I.^ANUA1.S,  ETC 

'  ''Section  60,  xlo  Lcc^e  iv  r^-i^  Ferlcra'^^n  ^Inij  ern^r  ir^to  nn  ac;reement  v«i^ 
baUy  or  in  ^vT'Up';  f'T  the  ppbuc-.iion  •^f  J^  KOiivenlr  mai;url,  puidc  book  or 
ajiy  such  pnbPcation  .n  its  naru-  o;  5'?rits  bcncM.  The  Gr:i-d  President  shaD 
immedia^c^v  rev.:.l<,e  tl^e  chr^ler  ct  Miy  Lcr--  v'cl:.t-n::  tlus  :>tction,  and  prose- 
cuti  in  tl;c  ccu^=»  any  p^i3';n  or  pcrcor^s  jsir::.  t'-e  na/^M^  oi  the  FederatU» 
directly  or  iu'hrcctly  in  cont^ecurn  i>.ercv-iih  or  for  suu.:  purT:K>ii*a." 

•         "  FUXEEAL  DON  \riuiNJ3. 

Section  45.  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  c^-Ktii  of  a  ricn.b^r  who-hns  been  In 
continuous  <;oo<l  st<tn-i:nT  mi"  his  Lo.;-?  ;or  ^ix  nvuiU^s  ;,revirr3  to  his  death, 
the  Grand  Scc2^ta-v~Trt:a^urcrt hail  donate,  upr-n  -:l';c:e-t  proof  bemg  fur- 
nished, the  sum  of  SfiO.OO;  for  a  mfmbc-  who  h^s  been  in  cc^linuous  good 
Btanding  fcr  twelve  months,  $75  0%  ?:id  for  a  mcrrher  who  ixas  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  staiidhx.^  for  eif^hfrcn  moir.hs.  S^'^JO;), 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  me-nbcr  t}.e  rh'nrial  Secretary  of  the 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceased  mc-nher's  due  book  for  two  years 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  G-and  Secretaiy- 
Treasurer. 

Section  46.  After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  druth  of  a  n  einbcr  who  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  m.embership.  {.v'cer  dace  of  January 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  s^xty-flve  yc:s^  of  a^e.  and 
who  has  been  in  continuous  pood  standing  foi*  t^A^elve  montJis  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  5^:^11  also  apply  to 
non-beneficiary  members  January   1,   1911. 

Section  47.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmatt^^d  to  mcmberi^hip  in 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bc/dily  henhch  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  tliis  Federation,  sliall  on^V  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  m  Section  46  of  this  ConsUtatioru  • 

'  (Continued  on  Iniiid*  BmIk  C>iigJ 
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^^S;y  Chicago,  m.,  September,  1917  Ij^y^yffjoy 

FROM  PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON. 

For  several  years  preceding  the  latter  part  of  1907,  Oelwein,  Iowa,  where 
the  main  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Great  Western  Railroad  ai;e  located,  was 
one  of  the  best  organized  shops  and  city  of  any  in  the  country,  and  was 
known  as  such  far  and  wide  among  members  of  organized  labor. 

In  the  year  mentioned  it  has  practically  reached  a  universally  closed  shop 
basis,  and  Railroad  Workers  without  a  Union  card,  who  stopped  over,  soon 
learned  it  was  like  stopping  in  a  desert  for  ice  water.  The  wages  paid 
were  among  the  highest,  the  working  conditions  among  the  best  and  the 
road  was  considered  one  of  the  leading  roads  in  granting  concessions  to  its 
employes.  When  negotiations  were  being  carried  gn  with  other  roads  in 
that  territory,  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  men  on  the  Great  Western 
were  usually  the  basis  upon  which  arguments  were  advanced,  to  bring  up 
the  men  on  lower  paid  roads.  In  the  summer  of  1907  the  Boilermakers 
and  Machinists  mutually  agreed  to  act  jointly  in  securing  a  nine-hour  day 
and  ten  hours'  pay.  Negotiations  with  the  management  to  that  end  were 
opened  and  continued  until  the  early  part  of  September,  when  the  company 
conceded  a  nine-hour  day  and  a  rate  per  hour,  less  five  cents  per  day,  to 
equal  ten  hours'   pay. 

On  this  difference  a  deadlock  ensued  and  on  September  14,  1907,  the 
Machinists  and  Boilermakers  at  Oelwein  and  a  few  other  points  on  the 
System,  suspended  work.  The  members  of  the  other  Organizations  in  the 
shops  continued  to  work  until  September  27th  or  28th,  when  the  company 
imported  an  army  of  herders  and  several  train  loads  of  strike  breakers. 
Those  were  ho»used  and  fed  in  the  shops.  Their  presence  was  very  ob- 
jectionable to  the  members  of  the  other  Organizations,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  herders  acted  as  if  they  were  also  herding  the  regular  employes. 

Through  committee's  efforts  were  made  to  remove  or  eliminate  the  most 
^^objectionable  features  of  the  situation,  but  the  then  Superintendent  showed 
no  disposition  to  satisfy  the  employes;  in  fact,  acted  as  if  he  wanted  them 
to  go  out,  resulting  in  the  Blacksmiths,  Car  Workers,  Pipefitters,  etc.,  sus- 
pending work  a  few  hours  after  the  importation  of  the  strike  breakers. 

A  few  days  later  a  sweeping  temporary  injunction  was  issued  against 
members  of  all  organizations  involved,  and  later  I  believe  it  was  made 
.permanent.  This  situation  continued  until  the  early  part  of  December, 
when  D.  C.  Roderick,  then  Business  Agent  for  the  Machinists  on  several 
roads  running  into  Chicago,  and  P.  J.  Conlon,  then  First  Vice-President  of 
the  Machinists,  arrived  on  the  scene.    Without  consulting  with  one  of  us  or 
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letting  a  soul  outside  of  the  Machinists  know,  they  negotiated  a  traitorous 
and  treacherous  settlement,  left  town,  and  a  handful  of  Machinists  went  back 
to  work  among  the  scabs,  gunmen,  sluggers,  etc.,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
us  out  on  the  street,  together  with  60%  of  their  own  members. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Machinists  and  Boilermakers  the  remainder  of 
the  men  were  out,  in  a  measure  at  least  that  the  former  might  win,  yet  the 
Machinists  broke  their  agreement  with  the  Boilermakers  and  became  trai- 
tors to  those  who  had  suffered  and  sacrificed  that  they  might  succeed. 
Roderick  has  long  since  passed  out  of  activity  in  the  labor  movement,  while 
Conlon  still  remains  now  as  Organizer.  Our  readers  will  recall  that  I  have 
in  the  last  few  years  dared  him  to  publish  the  so-called  agreement  or  "Bill  of 
Sale"  which  he  signed  on  the  Great  Western,  but  Conlon  thus  far  has  failed 
to  come  out  in  the  open.  Our  readers  will  have  some  idea  of  his  "Bill  of 
Sale,". when  we  tell  you  Conlon  agreed  and  signed  a  document  in  which  he 
blacklisted  ten  of  his  own  members  and  further  agreed  that  only  40%  of  the 
men  should  be  taken  back,  leaving  the  remainder  out  in  the  cold. 

The  treachery  and  betrayal  of  the  Machinists  had  its  effect  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  men,  the  handful  who  had  gotten  back  working  and  mingling 
with  the  scabs*  and  strike  breakers,  which  the  men  whom  they  left  out  on 
the  street  had  refused  to  do. 

When  the  Machinists  sold  out,  th^  Blacksmiths  went  to  pieces>  it  being 
said  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  race  to  the  office  among  many  of  them 
to  see  who  would  be  first  to  get  back. 

The  Pipefitters  were  next  to  fall  by  the  wayside  and  later  the  mill  machine 
men.  This  only  left  the  Boilermakers  and  Car  Workers  fighting  the  fight 
which^was  started  by  those  who  were  first  to  go  back.  The  Boilermakers 
held  out  until  January,  1908,  after  which  they  gave  up,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  unconditionally. 

Several  propositions  had  been  submitted  for  settlement  to  our  members, 
all  of  which  carried  the  blacklisting  of  several  of  our  active  members,  none 
were  acceptable.  When  we  were  the  only  ones  on  the  street — so  to  speak — 
with  all  of  the  others  having  returned  to  the  "bull  pens,"  where  our  members 
had  refused  t(\  remain,  our  members  continued  the  fight  until  February  6, 
1908,  when  they  voted  to  unconditionally  give  up  the  fight,  rather  than  g^ 
on  record  as  blacklisting  even  one  of  their  members. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  strike  the  road  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
and  so  continued,  I  believe,  until  a  few  years  after  the  strike  was  terminated. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  struggle  of  true  men  against 
the  treachery  and  deceit  of  selfish  men,  who  had  turned  traitors  to  those  who 
had  sacrificed  their  all  that  they  might  win.  The  termination  of  the  strike 
was  practically  the  end  of  organization  among  the  shop  Railroad  Workers 
on  that  road.  While  some  of  the  Lodges  may  have  lived  for  months  after- 
wards, it  was  in  name  only,  as  all  soon  ceased  to  exist. 

Many  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  re-org^nize  the  shops,  but  none 
succeeded  until  quite  recently.  ' 

About  six  months  ago  a  bunch  of  "quacks"  visited  Oelwein.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  few,  after  which  some  were  discharged,  then  the  "quacks" 
migrated  over  night  and  Ifeft  the  men  to  paddle  their  own  canoes. 

On  his  way  home  last  June,  Vice-President  Grim  stopped  in  this  city  for  a 
few  hours.  We  talked  over  the  places  he  might  visit  after  having  spent  a 
few  days  with  his  family.  Among  the  places  we  decided  on  was  Oelwein, 
Iowa.  In  due  time  he  arrived  in  Oelwein,  hired  a  hall,  distributed  dodgers, 
inviting  the  men  to  attend.  Long  past  the  meeting  hour,  when  darkness  had 
spread  over  the  city,  a  handful  of  men  entered  the  hall.  He  afterward 
learned  that  the  street  leading  to  the  hall  ^yas  lined  with  bosses,  watching 
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those  who  would  enter.  Grim  talked  to  the  few  who  attended  and  was  so 
much  encouraged  by  the  spirit  shown  and  at  their  request  he  ajfreed  to  call 
another  meeting.  At  this  meeting,  on  June  26th,  he  secured  a  sufficient 
number  of  applications  to  apply  for  a  charter,  although  every  effort  of  the 
bosses  had  been  resorjted  to  in  order  to  keep  the  men  from  attending.  The 
Foremen  and  Master  Mechanic  walked  the  streets  night  after  night  spying 
and  informing  on  their  men.  They  devoted  their  working  hours  to  threaten- 
ing those  who  would  attend  the  meetings  with  discharge  and  many  were  told 
if  they  attended  the  meeting  they  would  have  no  job  in  the  morning.  They 
were  bosses  during  working  hours;  at  night  they  were  "bulls."  Almost 
every  day  one  or  more  were  discharged  because  of  having  joined  our  Or- 
ganization. Still  the  men  continued  to  join  and  it  was  roughly  estimated 
that  for  every  one  the  officials  discharged  50  became  members.  Since  the 
Lodge  was  instituted,  on  June  26th,  an  average  of  about  three  meetings  a 
week  were  being  held,  and  as  eight  or  ten  men  had  been  discharged  up  to 
July  5th,  steps  were  taken  to  secure  their  reinstatement.  It  was  known  that 
labor  was  scarce  and  that  the  officials  had  declared  time  and  again  that  they 
could  not  secure  men.  A  number  of  negroes  had  been  imported  and  women 
had  been  employed  in  some  branches  of  the  service.  Tlife  object  of  having 
discharged  so  many  men  and  the  purpose  they  had  in  view  under  the  circum- 
stances became  apparent  to  every  one  who  knew  the  facts.  The  Lodge 
decided,  however,  to  have  a  committee  of  discharged  men  first  confer  with 
Master  Mechanic  A.  B.  Clark,  to  ascertain  his  reasons  for  their  discharge. 
On  July  6th  they  called  on  the  Master  Mechanic.  He  declined  to  confer 
with  them  jointly,  but  would  meet  them  one  at  a  time.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously decided  not  to  confer  with  him  singly  and  when  he  declined  to  meet 
them  jointly,  all  walked  out  of  his  office,  except  one  Blacksmith.  This  man 
remained  in  conference  with  Clark  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  the  office  another  one  of  the  discharged  Blacksmiths  who  was 
waiting  in  the  outer  office  was  called  in,  and  he,  too,  spent  over  sixty  minutes 
behind  closed^  doors  with  the  man  from  Sedalia,  Mo.  When  the  man  first 
referred  to  was  discharged  it  aroused  some  feeling  of  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  many  and  they  recalled  his  career  of  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Having  re- 
mained with  the  Master  Mechanic  alone,  after  having  agreed  not  to,  again 
brought  forth  much  gossip,  connrming  to  some  extent  the  former  opinions 
expressed;  the  other,  also  having  an  unenviable  career,  his  actions  as  out- 
lined caused  the  cloud  to  envelop  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates.  We  can 
only  here  give  what  transpired  in  those  conferences  as  reluctantly  given  to 
us  by  those  men,  and  whatever  Clark  said,  done,  gave  or  promised  them,  it 
had  a  chloroforming  effect.  They  did  advise  us,  however,  that  Clark  agreed 
to  take  back  all  of  the  discharged  men  if  they  would  give  up  membership  in 
our  Organization. 

At  the  meeting  that  evening  it  was  decided  to  have  a  committee  of  the 
men  working  secure  a  conference  with  the  Master  Mechanic  in  the  morning 
and  ascertain  from  him  why  men  were  discharged.  The  following  morning, 
in  compliance  with  the  action  of  the  Lodge,  committee  called  at  Master 
Mechanic's  office,  where  they  were  informed  he  was  home  sick.  While 
several  of  the  discharged  men  were  on  the  street  during  the  forenoon  they 
ran  into  Mr.  Clark,  and  they  say,  when  he  saw  them,  he  ducked  into  an 
alleyway-  Undoubtedly,  he  learned  the  night  before  that  the  committee  was 
going  to  call  and  see  him  and  if  he  pretended  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not 
meeting  them  or  refusing  to  meet  them,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  or  not  he  is  big  enough  to  have  the  title  of  Master  Mechanic.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Master  Mechanic  the  committee  endeavored  to  secure  con- 
ference with  Mr.  G.  M.  Crownover,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  whose 
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office  is  also  at  the  shops.  They  were  informed,  however,  that  Mr.  Crown- 
over  was  "too  busy*'  to  see  them.  This  information  having  been  received 
before  noon  it  was  decided  to  try  and  meet  Mr.  Crownover  on  his  way  to  or 
from  dinner.  Grim  and  two  or  three  of  the  committee  talked  with  him  at 
the  depot  relative  to  meeting  a  committee  of  his  employes.  He  informed 
Grim  he  would  not  meet  his  employes,  but  he  would  meet  him.  There  being 
no  alternative  Grim  accepted  the  proposition  and  met  him  in  his  office  at  2 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  Griip  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  wisdom  of  meeting  a  committee  of  his  em- 
ployes, but  Crownover  positively  refused  to  do  so.  He  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  Grim's  mind  the  wisdom  of  leaving  town  and  told  him  that  Union  men 
could  not  work  in  the  shops  and  that  he  might  as  well  tell  the  two  or  three 
men,  who  were  with  him  at  the  depot,  to  resign  from  the  service  of  the 
company,  as  they  were  going  to  be  discharged.  To  this  Grim  replied  that  it 
would  make  little  difference  if  he  did  leave  town  as  the  men  wanted  to 
organize  and  would  organize  and  would  organize  no  matter  whether  he  or 
some  one  else  was  here.  He  also  told  Mr.  Crownover  that  he  had  Foremen 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  men  and  for  informing  them  th^y  were  dis- 
»charged.  He  further  informed  him  that  he  had  met  many  railroad  officials. 
Superintendents,  General  Managers  and  a  few  Presidents  and  that  Mr.  Crown- 
over was  the  first  official  he  had  heard  of,  who  had  refused  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  his  own  employes.  He  also  promised  to  report  the  result  of  the 
conference  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  that  evening  and  reminded  him  that  what- 
ever action  the  men  would  take  that  Mr.  Crownover  and  M?.  Crownover 
alone  would  be  responsible. 

About  4  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  two  men  who  were  with  Grim  at  the 
depot  and  whom  Crownover  said  would  be  discharged  were  informed  their 
services  were  no  longer  required,  pvery  means  to  avoid  a  conflict  was 
resorted  to  by  the  men,  while  the  officials  were  doing  everything  to  start  one. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  the  anj^iety  of  the  men  to  avoid  trouble  gave  an 
/impetus  to  the  officials  to  harrass,  irritate  and  make  them  fight  even  though 
they  did  not  want  to.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  discharge  of  those  two 
men,  one  of  whom  was  Chairman,  and  Grim's  report  of  his  conference  with, 
'  Crownover  would  be  more  than  the  men  would  stand  for,  at  the  meeting 
that  evening.  Contrary  to  expectations  the  men  were  calm,  cool  and  de- 
liberate and  while  determined,  they  were  satisfied  with  an  appeal  by  wire 
to  the  General  Manager.  The  telegram  was  read,  adopted  at  the  meeting 
and  the  committee  authorized  to  sign  and  despatch  it.  In  view  of  the  many 
erroneous  statements  circulated  concerning  this  telegram,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Crownover's  efforts  to  get  the  signers  to  repudiate  it,  we  will  incorporate 
it  herein.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Oelwein,  Iowa, 
July  7,  1917. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Gordon, 
General  Manager  C.  G.  W.  Railroad, 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Recently  several  employes  in  mechanical  department,  Oelwdn 
Shops,  have  been  discharged  and  others  threatened  with  discharge 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  having  joined  a  labor  organization. 
Other  employes  of  your  company  enjoy  this  privilege  without  dis- 
crimination and  thousands  of  our  fellow  workers  on  other  railroads 
belong  to  organizations,  and  we  believe  we  should  be  entitled  to 
exercise  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 
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Mr.  Crownover  has  positively  refused  to  meet  committee  of  em- 
ployes which  has  further  irritated ,  the  men  to  almost  universal  dis-   ' 
satisfaction,  as  men  are  of  opinion  their  period  of  service  ought  to 
entitle  them  to  more  consideration. 

Believing  that  the  unfair  and  unreasonable  treatment  accorded  us 
has  not  your  approval,  and  might  be  without  your  knowledge,  we 
have  been  directed  to  communicate  same  to  you  and  to  respectfully 
ask  that  you  grant  us  conference,  if  ppssible  in  this  city,  or  else  that 
you  direct  the  reinstatement  of  discharged  men  and  the  discontin- 
uance of  further  discharges  for  similar  reasons. 

Your  advice  by  wire  at  your  earliest  convenience  would  be  appre- 
ciated as  dissatisfaction  and  temper  of  men  is  practically  beyond 
control." 
The  foregoing  telegram  was  signed  by  five  employes  and  despatched  as 
night  message  Saturday,  July  7th.     It  might  be  here  stated  that  a  few  days 
later  Mr.  Crownover  called  in  to  his  office  the  men  who  signed  the  telegram 
and  endeavored  to  get  them  to  repudiate  it  or  say  they  did  not  sign  it.    I'he 
men,  of  course,  maintained  that  they  signed  it  and  were  so  directed  by  their 
associates,  after  which  Mr.  Crownover  declared  "If  *you  signed  it,  I  know 
you  did  not  write  it." 

We  did  not  think  there  was  any  secret  about  who  wrote  the  telegram  or 
who  signed  it.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  doubt  in  Mr.  Crownover's  mind, 
we  will  state  that  Grim  wrote  the  telegram  in  practically  the  same  capacity 
that  the  company  engaged  a  firm  of  attorneys  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  complaint, 
to  secure  a  restraining  order,  for  Mr.  Crownover  to  make  oath  to,  as  it  will 
later  appear.  As  the  telegram  ,was  sent  over  the  company's  wires,  the 
original  is  in  the  yard  office  of  the  Great  Western  at  Oelwein,  a  few  hundred 
feet  away  from  the  Superintendent's  office,  where  Mr.  Crownover  can  in- 
vestigate to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  signatures  of  the  signers  are 
authentic.  We  assure  him,  however,  that  they  are  and  were  written  by  each 
one  with  Grim's  fountain  pen. 

Mr.  Crownover  also  felt  highly  indignant  because  the  men  went  over  his 
head  to  the  General  Manager.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance  where 
any  man  could  expect  any  more  consideration  before  appealing  from  his 
attitude  than  Mr.  Crownover  had  received.  When  his  emptoyes  wanted  to 
confer  with  his  Master  Mechanic,  he  would  not  meet  them  jointly;  when 
they  next  wanted  to  see  him  he  was  sick;  when  they  wanted  to  meet  Mr. 
Crownover  he  was  "too  busy"  and  later  he  met  the  First  Vice-President  of 
our  Organization,  and  would  not  meet  his  own  employes.  He  reiterated 
this  statement  at  his  conference  with  Grim  and  the  two  employes  whom  he 
said,  would  be  discharged,  Were  discharged  two  hours  later.  How  he  could 
expect  men  to  make  any  further  efforts  to  confer  with  him  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  understand. 

After  the  meeting  Saturday  night  a  rumor  went  around  that  unless  a 
satisfactory  answer  was  received  from  the  General  Manager  before  Monday 
night's  meeting,  the  men  were  going  out  at  8  o'clock  Tuesday  morning, 
July  10th.  Where  this  rumor  emanated  from  no  one  seemed  to  know  and 
we  doubt  if  it  could  be  ascertained.  However,  it  had  its  effect  as  the  bosses 
also  picked  it  up.  They  held  a  meeting  Monday  forenoon,  after  which  they 
went  among  the  men  and  informed  them  they  would  get  a  substantial  in- 
crease, effective  July  1st,  Some  men  endeavored  to  find  out  how  miich  they 
were  going  to  get,  but  they  were  unable  to  secure  the  information.  It  will 
be  noted  later  where  this  promise  was  almost  completely  repudiated,  although 
at  that  time  the  wages  paid  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  service  were  lower 
than  were  paid  during  1907. 
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The  membership  of  the  Lodge  at  this  time  having  reached  about  500,  the 
members  felt  more  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  while  the  officials 
were  being  convinced  that  the  men  had  gotten  away  from  them.  In  the 
meantime  two  telegrams  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Gordon  and  in  all 
fairness  to  him  we  incorporate  them  herein,  both  being  dated  at  Chicago,  III., 
July  9,  1917,  and  addressed  to  the  acting  Chairman : 

"Just  received  your  telegram  dated  seventh.  Not  knowing  whether 
you  or  the  others  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  telegram  arc  em- 
ployes I  am  unable  to  make  any  definite  reply,  but  have  planned  a 
trip  out  on  the  road  which  will  take  me  through  Oelwein  tomorrow 
morning  and  I  will  stop  off  long  enough  to  have  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Crownover  and  sec  just  what  situation  is." 
The  second  telegram  from  Mr.  Gordon  is  as  follows: 

"I  find  now  T  will  be  unable  to  stop  off  at  Oelwein  until  Wednes- 
day afternoon,'* 
Both  telegrams  were  read  at  the  meeting  that  evening  and  of  cpurse  the 
men  were  agreeable  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  General  Manager,  and  directed 
the  acting  Chairman  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  and  to  ask  that  he  grznt 
conference  to  committee  while  in  Oelwein;  hence,  the  following  telegram 
was  sent  to  him  on  the  evening  of  July  9th : 
"Mr.  Joseph  Gordon,  etc. 

'  At  meeting  of  employes  tonight  both  of  your  telegrams  were  read 

and  I  was  directed  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  promptness ; 

also  that  I  make  special  request  that  you  grant  committee  of  employes 

conference  while  you  are  in  this  city  next  Wednesday,  when  we  caa 

fully  enlighten  you  on  situation." 

Despite  all  the  efforts,  threats  and  intimidations  of  the  bosses  the  men  had 

organized  and  were  thoroughly  united,  and  the  bosses  became,  in  a  measure, 

helpless  to  stem  the  tide.    They  then  resorted  to  the  next  best  means  and 

that  was  to  divide  the  men  by  simultaneously  going  among  them  and  telling 

them  to  join  the  "quacks,"  what  they  called  the  "International,"  and  that 

several  Organizers  were  coming  to  town  representing  those  organizations. 

They  had  undergone  a  lightning  change  from  Mr.  Crownover  down.    It  was 

join  the  so-called  "craft"  Organization  morning,  noon  and  night.    For  nearly 

three  weeks  they  had  worked  night  and  day  to  keep  the  men  from  organizing ; 

now  they  were  telling  the  same  men  to  organize,  not  in  one  Organization, 

but  separately.    They  had  automatically  become  organizers  for  the  "quacks," 

evidently  for  the  purpose  of  first  splitting  them  and  then  try  to  whip  one 

with  the  other  as  was  done  in  1907. 

Wednesday  came  in  due  time,  however,  and  so  also  did  Mr.  Gordon  arrive 
in  Oelwein,  but  instead  of  conferring  with  a  committee  of  his  employes,  it 
was  stated  by  those  who  knew,  that  he  played  gplf  in  the  golf  grounds  that 
afternoon.  We  suppose  that  playing  golf  is  more  congenial  than  conferring 
with  his  employes.  However,  the  following  day  a  letter  was  received  from 
him,  dated  "On  Line,"  July  11,  1917 — the  envelope  is  postmarked  "Oelwein, 
la.,  July  12,  1915,  Train  5,"  the  following  being  a  copy : 

"Your  wire  of  the  9th  inst.  sent  to  me  at  Chicago  was  forwarded 
here  and  I  have  received  it  in  my  mail  tonight.  Meanwhile,  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Crownover  the  contents  of 
your  telegram  of  the  7th  inst.  and  have  learned  from  him  that  he  has 
had  a  talk  with  you  and  some  of  your  fellow  employes  and  has  told 
you  what  we  have  in  contemplation  and  what  our  attitude  is.- 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    J.  A.  GORDON, 

General  Manager." 
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Needless  to  state  that  the  failure  of  the  General  Manager  to  meet  thc} 
committee  was  considered  as  adding  insult  to  injury.  They  naturally  ex- 
pected he  would  gr;ant  their  two  requests  for  a  conference  while  he  was  in 
the  city,  yet  he  had  come  and  gone  without  even  asking  what  their  troubles 
were.  The  conference  which  he  referred  to  in  his  letter  was  the  one 
which  I  have  already  referred  to,  where  Mr.  Crownover  had  called  to  his  office 
the  signers  of  the  first  telegram  and  wanted  them  to  admit  they 
did  not  sign  it.  The  General  Manager  had  ignored  their  request  for  con 
ference,  the  Superintendent  had  positively  refused  to  meet  them  and  twelve 
of  their  fellow  workers  had  been  discharged  and  were  walking  the  streets. 
None  of  them  knew  who  would  be  next  to  join  those  of  the  street,  so  they 
were  in  no  mood  to  wait  until  some  more  of  them  were  among  the  list  of 
discharged. 

The  situation  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  meeting,  July  12th,  where  it 
was  voted  almost  unanimously  by  secret  ballot  to  notify  Mr.  Crownover 
that  unless  he  would  meet  the  committee  to  hear  the  cases  of  discharged 
men  and  reinstate  them,  that  the  men  would  suspend  work  at  2  P.  M.,  Friday, 
July  13th.  This  information  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Crownover,  he  met  com- 
mittee and  after  hearing  the  cases  of  discharged  men,  reinstated  all  of  them, 
as  it  was  known  and  shown  they  were  discharged  only  for  having  joined 
our  Organization. 

As  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  hall  to  meet  in,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
our  members,  it  was  found  necessary  the  following  night  to  meet  in  one  hall 
until  about  9  o'clock,  then  adjourn  to  another  hall  after  the  regular  occupants 
had  transacted  their  business.  It  was  decided,  at  the  request  of  business 
men,  that  the  members  should  parade  from  one  hall  to  the  other,  which  was 
done.  Since  then  both  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Crownover  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  very  indignant  at  such  a  parade.  We  might  now  state  it  was 
not  a  celebration  of  their  victory.  It  was  a  parade  of  freedom.  For  many 
years  those  men  had  worked  under  intolerable  conditions.  If  they  made  any 
kick  or  complaint  they  were  told  to  either  go  and  get  their  time,  or  if  they 
did  not  like  it,  they  knew  what  they  could  do.  The  officials  were  angry 
because  the  men  had  organized,  it  being  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  'and  were 
looking  for  some  subterfuge  to  justify  the  forcing  of  a  conflict. 

About  this  time  "strike-breaker"  and  "scab-maker"  Malloy  of  notorious 
Illinois  Central  ill-fame,  representing  the  Machinists,  arrived  in  town.  We 
were  informed  that  the  first  place  he  visited  was  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Great  Western,  he  having  unlimited  authority  to  go  in  and  out — the  first 
man  who  was  given  such  privilege  since  1907.  The  men  had  won  back  their 
freedom  and  their  constitutional  rights.  They  were,  in  a  measure,  masters 
of  the  situation  and  the  next  move  was  to  split  and  divide  them.  In  the 
meantime  the  bosses  were  doing  the  organizing  work  for  the  "quacks."  The 
hours  they  had  spent  discharging  and  threatening  the  men  if  they  organized, 
and  spying  on  them  at  night,  were  now  devoted  to  soliciting  and  advising  them 
to  join  the  "quacks."  The  membership  of  the  Lodge  at  this  time  had  in- 
creased to  about  700  members. 

Nothing  of  great  importance  occurred  until  the  following  Thursday  night 
when  our  members  approved  of  a  proposed  agreement  to  govern  employes 
to  be  presented  to  the  company.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reach 
Mr.  Crownover  they  finally  secured  a  conference  about  11:30  Friday,  July 
20th,  when  they  handed  him  the  proposed  agreement  with  accompanying 
letter.  As  all  proposed  agreements  are  practically  the  same,  and  as  the 
letter  and  agreement  were  published  in  the  evening  newspaper  of  Oelwein, 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  incorporate  them  herein.  Mr.  Crownover's  efforts 
to  evade  meeting  the  committee  gave  them  an  intimation  that  there  was 
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something  in  the  wind,  but  what  it  was  they  were  unable  to  surmise.  How- 
ever, about  4:15  that  afternoon  notices  were  posted  on  the  shop  bulletin 
boards  over  Mr.  Crownover's  name  that  the  shops  would  close  at  quitting 
time  that  day  and  remain  closed  until  further  notice.  Accordingly,  about  800 
men  were  locked  out  at  5  o'clock.  About  5 :30  the  bosses  went  around, 
took  down  the  notices,  put  them  in  their  pockets  and  walked  away.  On  this 
account  we  have  not  a  correct  copy  of  the  notice ;  hence,  we  cannot  publish 
It  herein.  The  management  was  angry  and  in  their  anger  were  blundering. 
They  displayed  little  or  no  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  the  most  benefi- 
cial way  to  deal  with  employes,  either  organized  or  unorganized.  Their 
policy  was  one  of  rule  or  ruin.  They  had  ruled  for  several  years  with  an 
iron  hand.  They  longed  to  so  continue  at  whatever  cost  it  may  be  to  .the 
company,  or  its  employes.  Aslong  as  some  officials  draw  their  salaries,  the 
employes  and  stockholders  are  seldom  considered.  If  the  management 
wanted  to  assist  the  men  it  could  not  have  played  right  into  their  hands  in 
any  more  beneficial  manner  than  by  shutting  down  the  shops.  By  so  doing 
they  threw  the  men  out  in  the  street  and  assumed  full  and  complete  responsi- 
bility therefor.  It  was  a  desperate  chance  to  take  and,  in  our  judgment,  a 
frightful  mistake.  It  relieved  the  men  from  all  responsibility  and  placed 
it  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officials.  Those  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  management  of  railroads  know  that  Mr.  Crownover  had  no  power  to 
shut  down  the  shops  and  lock  out  the  men.  We  doubt  if  even  the  General 
Manager  is  vested  with  such  authority,  unless,  for  some  reason,  he  assumed 
it.  We  would  be  more  inclined  to  believe  it  had  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Superintendent  may  have  recommended  such  a  course  and  his 
recommendation  may  be  adopted  by  the  higher  management.  However,  it 
matters  little  who  assumed  the  responsibility,  it  is  and  was  theirs.  One  of 
the  evening  newspapers  of  the  following  date  published  an  interview  with 
Superintendent  Crownover  when  the  latter  gave  out  for  publication  tele- 
gram he  received  from  General  Manager  Gordon,  directing  that  the  Shops 
be  shut  down.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Our  platform  has  always  been  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  fair, 
average-going  rate  and  g^ant  fair  average-going  conditions,  compared 
with  lines  in  the  surrounding  territory.  As  matters  stand  I  think  the 
best  policy  to  pursue  is  to  close  the  shops  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  until  we  can  take  time  to  thoroughly  canvass  situation  around 
us  and  decide  what  rates  we  will  pay  and  what  conditions  we  will 
g^ant. 

(Signed)     J.  A.  GORDON, 

General  Manager,  C.  G.  W." 
The  foregoing  telegram,  having  been  given  out  for  publication,  we  must 
consider  it  authentic.  We  then  find  that  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  in  which 
this  telegram  was  received,  and  the  same  day  the  shops  were  shut  down, 
that  notices  were  posted  at  some  outside  points  on  the  System,  announcing 
an  advance  in  wages  ranging  from  three  to  eight  or  nine  cents  an  hour, 
effective  July  16th.  It  was  not  necessary  to  close  down  those  small  points 
to  secure  the  prevailing  rate.  It  looked  more  to  us  that  the  company,  know- 
ing what  it  contemplated  doing  in  Oelwein  and  fearing  the  men  at  the  small 
outside  points  might  follow  suit,  endeavored  to  keep  them  at  work  by  offering 
the  increase  mentioned.  Then  again,  this  is  the  first  instance  we  have  ever 
heard  of  where  railroad  shops  were  shut  down  to  give  the  management  a 
chance  to  ascertain  rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions  on  other  roads.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  General  Manager's  Association  promptly  supplies  them 
and  they  could  easily  have  gotten  them  by  'phone  if  necessary.  The  officials 
sought  to  keep  some  of  our  members  at  work,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
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handful  of  Machinists  in  the  Roundhouse  who  claimed  to  be  in  Malloy's 
scabby  category,  all  stopped,  declaring  they  were  willing  to  go  up  or  down 
with  their  fellow  workers.  Those  so-called  Machinists  worked  with  the 
negroes,  and  goodness  knows  what,  while  the  Traveling  Engineers  scabbed 
on  the  poor  Italians,  lighting  and  cleaning  fires,  at  about  18  cents  an  hour. 
If  we  knew  their  names  we  would  cheerfully  publish  them,  although  we  are 
certain  their  acts  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  men  and  women  ofOelwein. 
Our  members  looked  upon  the  lockout  philosophically  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  outcome. 

Later  on,  when  the  Switchmen  of  Chicago  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Trainmen's  Organization  contemplated  going  on  strike,  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  attracted  our  attention,  so  much  so  that  we  will  incorporate 
one  paragraph  herein,  as  follows: 

"Twenty-five  hundred  Switchmen,  members  of  one  of  the  four  big 
Railway  Brotherhoods,  counted  on  by  the  government  to  do  its  share 
in  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  during  the  war,  are  sched- 
uled to  quit  their  jobs  at  six  o'clock  this  morning  and  go  on  what  has 
been  characterized  'as  a  strike  that  will  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Kaiser  and  Von  Hindenburg.' " 
The  day  preceding  the  publication   of  the  above  article,  July  27th,   we 
learned  through  the  same  source  that  Samuel  M.  Felton,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  had  been  appointed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  as  Director  General  of  Railways,  to  have  complete  supervision  of  the 
organization  and  despatch  to  Europe  of  all  railway  forces  and  the  purchase 
of  all  materials,  etc.    The  newspaper  announcement  concluded  that  later  on 
Director  General  Felton  may  be  called  upon  to  go  abroad. 

The  thought  occurred  to  us  that  if  the  strike  of  the  local  Trainmen  in 
Chicago  would  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  Kaiser  and  Von  Hindenburg, 
that  the  locking  out  of  about  800  men  in  Oelwein  b.y  a  railroad  of  which  our 
Military  Director  General  was  President,  with  his  powers  and  duties  as 
outlined, .  there,  of  course,  would  be  cause  for  far  greater  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  associates.  However,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  in 
the  eyes  of  spme,  at  least,  what  those  who  represent  capital  may  do,  and  to 
the  same  people,  all  wrong  when  the  poor  fellows  down  at  the  bottom  even 
think  of  bettering  their  cortditions.  Omitting  further  comment  on  the  fore- 
going we  will  return  to  the  situation  in  Oelwein. 

Before  we  proceed  further  we  might  here  state  that  the  proposed  agree- 
ment was  presented  by  employes  and  in  behalf  of  the  employes  in  the 
mechanical  department.  There  was  no  reference  made  therein  to  any  Union 
or  Organization,  nor  was  the  company  asked  to  either  recognize  or  make 
an  agreement  with  our  Organization.  This  is  also  true  of  the  letter  which 
accompanied  it.  As  stated,  both  were  published  in  full  in  the  Oelwein  news- 
papers, which  is  convincing  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  our  statement,  not- 
withstanding that  the  officials  endeavored  to  distort  the  facts  to  make  them 
appear  otherwise  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Pay  day  for  the  first  half  of 
July  arrived  and  the  men  went  in  a  body  to  secure  their  wages.  Many 
expected  to  receive  the  substantial  increase  which  the  bosses  had  promised 
them  on  July  9th,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  Machinists  and 
Boilermakers,  who  were  receiving  42  cents  an  hour  or  over,  not  one  man 
got  even  a  red  cent  increase.  Those  few  who  were  receiving  the  42  cents 
and  over  received  about  9  cents  an  hour  increase  while  the  remainder  got 
nothing.  Here  again  the  officials  blundered,  arousing  the  hatred  of  the  men 
who  had  been  promised  a  substantial  increase,  effective  July  1st.  Needless 
to  say  the  expressions  of  some  of  the  men  toward  their  Foremen  and  the 
company  would  not  look  well  in  print,  yet  it  was  not  the  first  time  their 
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promises  had  been  broken  or  forgotten,  so  that  the  failure  to  receive  the 
increase  was  not  a  surprise  to  some  of  our  members. 

A  number  of  those  working  in  the  shops  among  the  Metal  Workers  had 
scabbed  in  1907  and  elsewhere  and  imaginary  or  paper  fines  of  from  $50.00 
to  $500.00  had  been  placed  against  them  by  the  "quacks."  There  were 
others  who  had  been  imported  as  strike  breakers,  lived  in  the  "bull  pens" 
and  who,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  had  evidently  followed  scabbing,  and 
had  played  the  part  on  more  than  one  occasion,  all  of  whom  were  known^  to 
our  members.  Their  applications  were  presented  and  upon  investigation 
were  held  up  and  admission  to  our  Lodge  denied  in  several  instances.  Later, 
when  it  looked  like  trouble,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  them  in,  if 
only  to  keep  them  from  scabbing  for  a  few  days. 

Vice-President  Ryan  of  the  Boilermakers  had  arrived  in  town  36  hours 
after  the  men  were  locked  out,  coming,  we  understand,  on  the  same  train 
with  the  "bulls."  There  being  more  scabs  among  the  Machinists  and  Boiler- 
makers than  any  or  all  of  the  others,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bosses  the 
scabs,  of  course,  did  what  the  bosses  wanted  and  strike  breaker  and  scab- 
maker  Malloy  and  Ryan  were  able  to  get  some  of  them  by  giving  them  a 
clear  bill  of  health,  eliminating  fines,  etc.,  in  return  for  our  due  books. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  these  columns,  our  due  book  seems  to  be 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  paper  in  America  and  as  we  have  no  use  for 
cheap  skates,  our  only  objection  is  to  selling  it  cheaply. 

After  some  of  those  had  joined  Malloy's  outfit,  after  the  lockout,  two  of 
them  were  sent  by  the  remainder  to  talk  to  our  members  on  the  subject  of 
getting  together.  They  attended  the  meeting  and  both  declared  they  would 
not  return  to  the  shops  until  every  man  who  was  locked  out  would  go  back 
with  them.  They  said  they  were  locked  out  together  and  would  never  go 
back  unless  all  went  back  together.  One,  of  the  two  at  least,  had  lived 
in  the  "bull  pens"  years  ago;  hence,  our  members  looked  upon  him  with 
the  greatest  suspicion  and  considered  his  declarations  as  not  being  of  much 
weight.  As  they  had  stated  they  were  not  fully  authorized  to  submit  their 
plans  to  our  members,  it  was  agreed  they  would  take  the  matter  up  with 
their  faction  of  Machinists  that  night  and  our  members  would  act  upon  it 
in  the  afternoon.  On  the  strength  of  their  declaration  that  they  would 
not  return  to  work  unless  all  did  and  to  ascertain  what  they  had  up  their 
sleeve,  our  members  authorized  their  committee  to  confer  with  them. 
They  also  having  secured  authority  from  their  crowd,  both  committees  met 
the  following- morning.  Our  committee  then  learned  they  had  added  one 
more  so-called  Machinist  to  the  committee  who  had  also  served  time  in 
the  "bull  pen"  and  two  or  three  others,  who  represented  themselves,  but 
who  had  been  bunk  mates  in  days  gone  by.  It  soon  became  apparent  to 
our  committee  what  they  had  in  mind ;  as  one  of  therh  made  a  motion,  another 
one  of  them  seconded  it  and  the  third  one  wrote  it  from  a  copy  in  a  book 
which  he  had,  after  which  it  was  given  to  our  committee  to  be  acted  on 
at  their  meeting  that  afternoon.     The  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

"Moved  by  Leaton  and  seconded  by  Walters  that  in  as  much  as 
the  C.  and  G.  W.  employes  have  been  locked  out  and  have  been 
asked  to  return  to  work,  they  would  return  to  work  as  a  body,  pro- 
vided they  were  taken  back  without  discrimination." 
They   were   so   anxious    to   have   this    proposition   taken    right   down   to 
Crownover  that  they  felt  disappointed  when  our  committee  refused  to  budge, 
until  after  they  had  submitted  it  to  our  members  and  received  instructions 
therefrom.     It  being  the  understanding  that  the  foregoing  if  acceptable  to 
our  members  was  to  be  submitted  to  Crownover,  in  writing.    About  3  o'clock 
that    afternoon,    while    our    members    were    discussing    it,    their   committee 
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appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  asked  if  our  committee  was  ready  and 
being  informed  it  was  under  discussion,  they  left  saying  they  were  going 
down  to  give  Crownover  their  proposition. 

In  the  discussion  among  our  members  it  was  evident  they  were  opposed 
to  any  such  procedure  and  as  the  others  had  gone  down,  the  matter  was 
laid  over  for  future  developments.  The  foregoing  was  the  official  action  of 
the  "quacks**  taken  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  25th,  having  the  approval 
of  Malloy  and  Ryan  and  as  it  will  later  Appear,  also  what  Croyvnover  wanted. 
Had  our  members  accepted  any  such  diabolical  proposition,  they  would  have 
gone  back  to  work,  as  they  were  locked  out,  without  one  cent  increase. 

The  following  Sunday  afternoon  they  again  sought  the  co-operation  of 
our  members  and  stated  that  Crownover  was  waiting  at  his  office  for  the 
committee.  The  committee  representing  our  members  conferred  with  them, 
when  they  vouchsafed  the  extraordinary  information  that  the  proposition 
they  offered  our  members  the  preceding  Thursday  was  Crownover's  propo- 
sition. Needless  to  say,  our  committee  was  dumbfounded  and  they  saw 
the  trap  that  had  been  laid  to  ensnare  our  members.  They  had  admitted 
that  they  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  Crownover's  tools  and  hirelings 
and  had  sought  to  double  cross  those  who  were  manfully,  honestly  and 
sincerely  fighting  for  the  uplift  of  thefnselves  and  their  associates.  Our 
committee  then  informed  them  that  they  would  go  to  Crownover's  office 
for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  pending  with  two  reputable  Machinists. 
This,  of  course,  meant  the  elimination  of  those  who  had  been  representing 
the  rumps  and  the  Superintendent  and  who  admitted  having  tried  to  double 
cross  our  members ;  hence,  we  imagine  was  not  acceptable  or  even  reported. 

Until  about  last  May  a  Blacksmith  named  Elliott  had  been  employed  in 
the  shop.  At  that  time  he  quit,  went  to  work  somewhere  in  Montana  and 
moved  his  family  and  household  goods  to  his  place  of  employment.  A  few 
days  after  the  men  were  locked  out  he  arrived  in  Oelwein,  stating  he  was 
still  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  started  to  help  the  bosses  to  organize 
a  Lodge  of  Blacksmiths  in  the  "quacks." 

After  the  adjournment  of  our  meeting  one  evening  a  number  of  us  were 
talking  on  the  street  corner.  Master  Mechanic  Clark  appeared  on  the  opposite 
comer,  his  movements  indicating  that  he  was  waiting  for  some  one.  The 
"quacks"  were  meeting  also  a  few  doors  away  and  when  the  meeting  had 
adjourned,  Clark  and  Elliott  went  in  the  alleyway  back  of  the  post  office. 
We  have  since  been  informed  that  Elliott  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
Foreman — we  suppose  for  services  rendered. 

As  several  of  our  members  had  left  town  and  many  others  contemplated 
going,  and  there  being  rumors  afloat  that  the  shops  were  to  be  opened 
Wednesday,  August  first,  our  committee  thought  it  advisable  to  confer  with 
Superintendent  Crownover,  to  ascertain  the  information  for  those  who  had 
gone  and  for  those  who  contemplated  leaving,  so  they  called  at  his  office 
Monday,  July  30th.  They  explained  their  mission,  after  which  he  told  them 
he  was  preparing  a  schedule  of  rates  and  as  soon  as  it  was  completed  he  would 
give  it  out.  Our  committee  then  returned  to  the  hall,  when  they  were  informed 
that  Elliot  had  a  copy  of  the  schedule  up  the  street  and  was  showing  it  to 
everyone. 

It.  was  difficult  for  the  committee  to  even  think  that  Crownover  would  so  - 
barefacedly  misinform  them,  but  upon  investigation  they  found  it  to  be  too 
true.     From  this  alone  the  reader  will  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing his  cctficlusions  of  the  calibre  of  the  man  who  is  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  on  the  Great  Western.     Elliott  was  undoubtedly  given  the  schedule 
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to  use  as  a  campaign  document  to  split  the  men,  and  how  many  more  of  them 
had  copies  for  the  same  purpose  we  do  not  know  and,  we  might  add,  we  care 
less. 

The  following  day  copies  of  the  new  rates  were  posted  at  the  shop  en- 
trances and  published  in  the  evening  paper,  giving  the  men  an  increase  rang- 
ing from  4  to  9  cents  an  hour.  It  also  stated  the  shops  vyould  open  Wednesday 
morning,  August  1st.  The  "quacks*'  voted  to  go  back  to  work  next  morning 
There  being  nothing  in  the  notice  that  all  of  the  men  would  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  positions  and  having  received  information  that  ten  of  our  mem- 
bers were  to  be  kept  out,  our  members  voted  not  to  go  to  work  until  there  was 
a  clearer  and  more  definite  understanding.  The  following  morning  as  near 
as  could  be  ascertained  from  those  who  were  picketing  at  the  several  entrances, 
there  were  39  so-called  men  belonging  to  the  "quacks'*  went  into  the  shops. 
Needless  to  state,  they  were  a  forlorn  looking  lot  at  that.  Among  them 
were  the  two  Machinists  who  appeared  at  our  meeting  and  declared  they 
would  never  return  until  all  went  back,  and  who  later  handed  our  members 
Crownover's  proposition  in  disguise.  They  had  gone  back  to  where  they  came 
from.  As  we  stood  near  one  of  the  entrances  that  morning  we  saw  two  men 
walk  down  the  street.  They  had  been  among  the  12  wlio  had  been  dis- 
charged and  reinstated  and  whom  the  remainder  of  our  members  had  voted 
to  lay  down  their  tools  to  get  them  reinstated.  One  appeared  to  be  about  40 
years — the  other  a  little  over  20.  As  they  reached  the  alleyway  leading  to  a 
shop  entrance  they  stopped  on  the  sidewalk  and  talked.  The  younger  one  soon 
left  for  the  shop,  while  the  older  one  declined  to  go  in.  The  younger  one  a 
few  days  previous  had  declared  he  was  going  back  and  get  his  51  cents,  if  he 
had  to  go  alone.  He  kept  his  word,  but  oh !  what  a  price  to  pay.  He  went 
back  among  tlie  jeers  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  and  fellow  workers.  He 
went  back,  leaving  men  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather  out  pn  the  street. 
He  went  back  with  **Pass  the  hat  around,"  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  went 
back.  Yes,  indeed,  and  he  will  be  reminded  of  it  many  years  from  now. 

It  was  afterwards  remarked  by  those  who  knew  the  men  who  went  to  work 
that  every  one  of  them  had  scabbed  in  1907  or  else  his  father  had.  How 
nearly  correct  this  statement  may  be  we  are  now  unable  to  say.  During  their 
working  hours  that  day  they  were  nursed,  cared  for  and  comforted  by  the 
army  of  '* Bulls"  that  had  been  imported.  The  day  passed  and  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves  they  failed  to  resume  work  next  morning.  Instead, 
they  paraded  the  streets  looking  for  recruits  from  among  our  members  to 
join  them  and  go  back  to  work.  We  were  told  afterward  that  at  their  meet- 
ing Wednesday  night  they  wanted  to  buy  Winchesters  and  Colt's  Automatics 
and  armed  with  these,  march  to  work  in  a  body  of  39.  Of  course  there  was 
no  occasion  for  them  to  buy  guns.  They  did  not  need  any.  Our  members 
did  not  harm  them  or  any  one  else  and  had  no  intention  of  so  doing.  They 
surely  did  not  harm  any  of  the  others  who  were  working.  We  were  also 
informed  that  the  company  offered  to  send  a  "Bull"  to  each  of  their  houses 
and  accompany  them  to  and  from  work.  If  they  wanted  to  work,  this  pro- 
cedure would  have  been  less  expensive  than  buying  guns.  It  was  only 
another  instance  of  "Thus  doth  conscience  make  of  the  most  of  us  cowards". 
Indeed  one  of  the  evening  newspapers  stated  that  the  town  was  as  quiet  as 
a  Ouaker  hamlet. 
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In  the  meantime  there  had  arrived  in  town  Organizer  Hannon,  Machinists 
Horn,  Blacksmiths  and  Lilly  of  the  Carmen.  In  seme  future  issue  I  shall 
devote  more  space  to  this  empty  head  lily.  Oelwein  was  also  honored  by  the 
presence  of  two  organizers  representing  the  Brotherhood  of  all  Railway  Em- 
ployes. This  is  an  insurance  organization.  Formerly,  they  had  a  Lodge  in 
Oelwein.  The  company  used  to  deduct  the  dues  out  of  the  men's  pay  and  pay 
them  direct  to  the  organization.  For  some  reason  the  company  discontinued 
the  check-off  system,  after  which  the  Lodge  went  to  pieces.  However,  those 
two  men  arrived  in  town  with  the  glad  news  that  the  company  had  again  agreed 
to  put  the  check-off  system  in  operation  if  the  men  would  join  the  organization. 
Oelwein  had  more  organizers  than  it  ever  had  before.  When  the  men  were 
unorganized  no  one  cared  to  go  there,  but  when  they  were  organized  and  had 
established  the  right  to  organize  and  carry  'Union  cards,  like  a  flock  of 
vultures  they  landed  in  Oelwein,  looking  for  their  pound  of  flesh  in  their 
efforts  to  split  the  men  so  they  would  be  an  easier  prey  for  attack.  Day  after 
day  we  thought  the  company  would  get  some  one  to  notify  the  I.  W.  VV.  to 
send  a  representative.  They,  too,  might  have  been  able  to  get  a  few  cents 
per  capita  tax,  which  after  all  seemed  to  be  the  only  reason  why  those  we 
have  referred  to  came  on  the  scene. 

When  the  bosses  were  not  scabbing  on  the  men,  they  joined  the  "quacks" 
on  the  street,  soliciting  membership  in  their  Organizations  and  for  two  or 
three  days  the  slogan  on  the  streets  by  the  **quacks*'  and  bosses  was — Come 
and  join  us  and  go  back  to  work  Monday."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  every  one  who  had  a  yellow  streak  or  who  had  an  imaginary  fear  that  he 
would  not  get  his  job  back,  in  which  event  he  thought  the  poorhouse  would 
be  his  future  home,  was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  and  yet,  as  it  will  later 
appear,  there  were  only  a  handful  of  this  calibre. 

On  August  3rd,  Mr.  Gordon,  General  Manager  arrived  in  his  private  car. 
He  wxnt  into  conference  with  a  committee  of  business  men,  whom  we  were 
informed,  put  him  through  the  third  degree.  The  business  men  also  con- 
ferred, with  our  committee  and  wanted  to  confer  with  both  jointly,  but  Mr. 
Gordon  refused.  It  was  afterwards  stated  by  one  who  was  in  a  position  to 
know  that  he  believed  the  only  reason  the  General  Manager  had  for  refusing 
to  participate  in  a  joint  conference  was  that  he  did  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
He  did,  however,  agree  to  meet  a  committee  of  two  or  three  of  our  members 
after  9:30  that  evening  in  his  car  at  the  depot.  The  committee  met  him, 
going  over  conditions  as  they  existed  and  the  situation  in  general.  Mr. 
Gordon  disclaimed  lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions  they  brought  to  his 
attention.  They  were  in  conference  with  him  for  over  an  hour  and  were 
courteously  and  respectfully  treated.  According  to  their  expressed  opinions 
they  were  well  pleased  with  their  conference. 

In  order  to  clear  up  some  matters  which  they  overlooked  in  their  conference 
with  Mr.  Gordon,  the  committee  conferred  with  Mr.  Crownover  Saturday. 
To  their  utter  astonishment  Mr.  Crownover  started  in  by  charging  them  with 
having  hid  in  the  grass  near  the  depot  the  night  before  until  after  he  had  left 
Gordon,  then  they  conferred  with  him.  Here  again  we  have  another 
illustration  of  Crownover*s  state  of  mind.  P^or  a  man  in  his  position  to  even 
conceive  such  a  diabolical  charge,  let  ak>ne  make  it,  is  to  say  the  least  out- 
rageous and  unless  he  withdraws  it  in  the  interest  of  the  men  and  the  company, 
he  should  be  either  removed  or  his  resignation  requested.     In  the  interest  of 
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common  decency  ordinarily,  the  very  charge  itself  would  disqualify  a  man 
from  occupying  such  a  position  beyond  the  moment  the  knowledge  of  it 
reached  the  official  having  sui>ervision.  The  time  set  for  conference  with 
Mr.  Gordon,  according  to  the  message  received  from  business  men's  com- 
mittee was  after  9  :80,  for  the  very  reason  as  they  stated  and  as  Mr.  Gordon 
stated  to  them,  that  he  would  not  be  at  his  car  before  that  time.  The  writer 
knows  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  that  it  was  after  9  :30  when  the  com- 
mittee left  the  hall  to  confere  with  Mr.  Gordon.  They  must  have  arrived  at 
the  depot  about  0  145  and  we  believe  Mr.  Gordon  will  not  deny  that  this  was 
about  the  time  he  commenced  his  conference  with  them.  We  can  also  state 
they  did  not  know*  or  care  whether  Crownover  was  there  or  not.  They  said 
nothing  to  the  General  Manager  that  they  would  not  have  said  if  Crownover 
was  there.  Probably,  they  might  have  said  more.  Furthermore,  they  had 
been  seeking  the  opportunity  for  weeks  to  tell  Crownover  what  they  told 
Gordon  and  he  would  not  meet  them  and  when  he  did  meet  them,  he  would 
not  give  them  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  what  they  told  the  General  Manager. 
We  don't  know  what,  if  anything,  Mr.  Gordon  said  to  hirn,  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  angry,  peeved,  sore  and  displayed  all  the  symptoms  of 
those  ailments.  He  claimed  to  have  affidavits  concerning  many  of  our  mem- 
bers, whom  he  declared  he  would  not  take  back.  He  would  not  state  how 
many  or  give  their  names.  This  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  statements  of 
the  General  Manager. 

Our  members  refused  to  resume  work  under  any  such  understanding.  The 
Business  Men's  Committee  who  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  mediators  were 
again  apprised  of  the  situation,  after  which  they  cheerfully  continued  their 
good  offices  by  conferring  with  the  Superintendent,  who  at  this  time  agreed 
to  take  back  all  the  men  in  their  former  positions,  except  one  member.  When 
this  report  was  submitted  our  members  again  refused  to  resume  work  without 
the  one,  and  after  further  conferences  between  Mr.  Crownover  and  the 
Business  Men,  the  former  agreed  to  take  back  all  the  men.  It  was  after  10 
o'clock  Sunday  night,  August  5th  when  our  members  voted  to  resume  work 
under  the  conditions  outlined  the  following  morning.  They  had  established 
a  thoroughly  organized  shop  without  the  loss  of  even  one  man.  They  had 
raised  the  wages  of  the  men  from  4  to  9  cents  an  hour.  They  had  been 
locked  out  and  with  an  army  of  "meal  ticket"  fakers  and  a  larger  army  of 
bosses  seeking  to  separate  and  divide  the  men,  they  had  secured  the  rein- 
statement of  every  man  and  that  there  would  be  no  further  discrimination 
against  Union  men.  Also  the  right  to  present  and  take  up  grievances  and 
complaints  through  committees,  who  would  be  granted  respectful  hearings.  In 
other  words,  they  had  won  back  their  freedom  and  their  constitutional  rights 
and  having  done  it  under  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles,  they  consented  to 
resume  work  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  other  conditions  they  were 
entitled  to,  after  work  was  resumed. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  been  informed  that  the  company  was  endeavoring 
to  obtain  evidence  on  which  to  secure  an  injunction,  and  that  the  "quacks"  had 
promised  the  officials  if  injunction  was  secured  they  would  resume  work 
Monday  morning.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  had  not  been  one  case  of 
violence  reported,  we  did  not  think  there  was  a  judge  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent who  could  be  induced  to  issue  an  injunction.  However,  the  infor- 
mation, added  to  the  methods  and  declaration  of  the  street  walkers  for  the 
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"quacks"  and  their  universal  slogan,  "Come  join  us  and  go  back  to  work  Mon- 
day" indicated  that  there  might  be  some  grounds  for  the  information  received. 
Between  7:30  and  8:30  Sunday  evening  ten  of  our  members  were  served 
with  a  temporary  restraining  order  issued  by  Federal  Judge  Reed,  eflfective  for 
ten  days  and  were  also  served  with  subpoenas  to  appear  on  hearing  for 
temporary  injunction  on  August  20th.  Service  was  made  on  some  of  the  ten 
before  they  left  their  homes  for  the  meeting  and  others  were  served  near  the 
hall.  Fortunately,  service  of  the  injunction  was  not  made  known  to  members 
until  after  they  had  voted  to  return  to  work;  otherwise,  we  are  afraid  their 
vote  would  have  been  the  other  way. 

Having  also  been  informed  that  the  "scabs"  had  again  decided  to  resume 
work  Monday  morning  and  would  meet  at  a  certain  hall  at  6  A.  M.  from 
which  they  would  march  in  a  body  to  the  shops,  we  arose  in  time  to  view  the 
sad  and  sorrowful  procession.  They  arrived  and  went  in  to  the  hall  about 
6 :30  from  which  they  emerged  at  6 :45  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the  shops. 
As  they  emerged  from  the  hall,  we  counted,  from  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
where  we  stood,  56  sad,  weary-looking,  conscience-stricken  men,  with  bowed 
heads,  marching  toward  the  shops,  followed  by  five  herders  in  the  person  of 
Malloy,  Hannon,  Ryan,  Horn  and  Lilly,  while  at  the  same  time  our  members 
manfully  walked  to  their  places  of  employment,  as  if  there  had  never  been  a 
lockout,  with  their  heads  erect,  and  with  smiling  faces,  conscious  of  having  done 
their  full  duty  to  themselves,  their  families,  their  fellow  workmen  and  their 
fellow  citizens.  With  all  the  assistance  given  to  them  by  Crownover  and  every 
Foreman  and  straw  boss  under  him,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  policeman 
on  the  street,  all  the  "quacks"  could  muster  together  was  fifty-six  men,  who 
lacked  the  moral  and  physical  courage  to  go  to  work  alone. 

For  the  information  and  education  of  our  members  and  any  others  who 
might  like  to  read  them,  as  well  as  to  retain  them  for  future  reference,  it  was 
our  intention  to  publish  in  this  issue  the  sworn  application  for  injunction  by 
Mr.  Crownover  and  the  accompanying  affidavits,  together  with  the  restraining 
order  issued  by  Judge  Reed,  but  as  this  article  is  longer  than  we  expected  and 
the  documents  referred  to  would  cover  several  pages  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
omit  their  publication.  However,  we  might  add  that  the  temporary  restraining 
order  issued  became  null  and  void  on  August  14th,  as  it  was  only  issued  for 
ten  days.  The  company,  has  however,  served  the  sdfcond  notice  on  our  mem- 
bers of  the  hearing  for  injunction  on  August  20th,  and  at  this  writing 
August  18th,  we  are  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  the  company  intends  to 
press  its  application  for  injunction  or  what  it  could  possibly  expect  to  accom- 
plish thereby. 

Viewing  the  controversy  from  an  impartial  standpoint  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  advancement  of  a  man  to  a  position  higher  than  he  had  ever 
expected  and  the  assumption  of  unlimited  power  without  supervision,  and 
having  wielded  and  exercised  this  power  so  long  and  so  successfully  that  he 
must  have  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  his  word  was  law,  not  only  tem- 
porarily but  for  all  time.  It  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  imposition  of 
intolerable  conditions  on  men,  the  sweeping  away  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 
reducing  them  to  mere  serfs,  because  they  were  unorganized  and  unable  to 
defend  or  protect  themselves,  against  which  the  men  at  last  protested  and 
rebelled.  The  trouble  could  have  been  and  should  have  been  averted.  If 
the  SHperintendent  had  voluntarily  conceded  to  the  men,  less  than  he  was 
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forced  to  concede,  there  might  not  have  been  any  difficulty  at  all.  Again,  it 
has  seemed  to  us  that  were  it  not  for  the  importation  of  the  "quacks",  who  so 
cheerfully  did  the  bidding  of  the  officials  and  whose  actions  would  indicate 
they  were  "for  sale"  or  "for  hire"  at  so  much  per,  the  men  might  never  have 
been  locked  out.  The  officials  depended  upon  them  to  do  the  same  act  as 
they  did  in  1907,  but  they  were  unable  to  deliver  the  godds. 

It  matters  little  to  us  whether  Mr.  Crownover  or  Jim  Jones  is  Superintendent 
of  Motive  Power  of  the  Great  Western,  as  long  as  he  treats  the  men  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  consideration  and  accords  them  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
spoken  to  him,  although  we  may  have  while  he  was  connected  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  yet  do  not  recall  it.  We  have  had  no  quarrel  with  him,  and  were 
it  not  for  our  respective  positions  we  might  never  have  heard  of  each  other. 
We  will  say,  however,  without  hostility  and  in  the  kindliest  manner  that  we 
have  occupied  our  present  position  for  nearly  thirteen  years  and  during  that 
time  have  travelled  much,  meeting  men  in  all  walks  of  life  from  the  very 
humblest  to  those  a  little  higher.  In  those  years  of  such  varied  experiences 
we  can  say  without  question  of  doubt  that  we  found  more  opposition,  hatred, 
censure  and  condemnation  among  the  people  of  Oelwein  against  Mr.  Crown- 
over  than  we  have  found  or  heard  of  in  any  other  city  against  any  one  man. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  business  men  this  sentiment  and  feeling  appeared 
to  us  to  be  universal  among  men,  women  and  children.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  with  such  opposition  Mr.  Crownover  could  hold  his  present 
position.  Whether  he  is  wholly  to  blame  or  only  partly  to  blame,  we  will  not 
now  discuss  further,  nevertheless,  that  feeling  toward  him  exists  and  in  our 
judgment  it  will  be  hard  to  overcome.  We  did  learn,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Oelwein  do  not  want  a  King  or  Czar  and  any  one  who  assumes  to 
become  such  will  have  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish.  We  might  likewise 
state  that  no  railroad  official  can  justify  his  refusal  to  meet  a  committee  of 
his  employes.  The  moment  he  reaches  such  a  conclusion  it  is  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  seperation  from  his  salary  and  title.  Whether  an  official 
believes  men  are  right  or  wrong  he  has  no  grounds  to  refuse  to  meet  them. 
In  99  out  of  every  100  instances  they  will  have  some  justifiable  reason  in 
asking  that  they  shall  be  heard.  If  they  are  wrong,  it  is  the  official's  duty  to 
so  inform  them,  instead  of  shutting  his  doors  in  their  faces.  If  they  are 
wrong,  the  time  to  so  inform  them,  is  after  they  have  stated  their  case,  not 
before.  If  they  are  right,  of  course,  it  should  be  conceded  in  the  same  spirit. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Crownover  is  aware  of  it  we  are  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  informing  him  that  the  greatest  asset  a  railroad  official  could  have  is  the 
good  will,  respect  and  esteem  of  his  employes,  secured  only  by  fair  and  im- 
partial treatment  toward  them.  An  official  who  cannot  get  along  with  the 
men  under  his  supervision  is  no  longer  wanted  in  the  railroad  world.  There 
is  no  place  for  him.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  he  is  too  costly,  too 
much  of  a  liability:  too  much  of  a  burden.  It  is  the  man  who  can  deal  fairly, 
squarely,  openly  and  above  board  with  his  employes  and  who,  through  ne- 
gotiations, gains  their  good  will  and  confidence  and  establishes  a  reputation 
that  his  word  is  the  equivalent  of  his  bond,  who  is  destined  to  remain  and 
advance  in  the  railroad  directory. 

Our  members  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  Mr.  Crownover.  They 
honestly  cherish  in  their  bosoms  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  good 
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things  in  life,  which  others  enjoy  by  the  mere  wish  or  by  the  asking.  They  love 
their  homes,  their  families,  their  little  city  and  their  freedom  equally  as  much 
as  Mr.  Crownover  loves  his.  They  would  rather  say  a  good  word  for  the 
Great  Western  or  for  Mr.  Crownover  than  they  would  a  poor  one  or  a  bad  one, 
provided  they  could  say  it  truthfully  and  conscientiously.  They  long  to  be 
able  to  sdy  that  they  are  receiving  as  high  if  not  higher  wages  for  their  labor 
than  their  fellow  workers  on  other  roads  are  receiving.  They  would  be 
overjoyed  to  be  able  to  say  that  their  working  conditions  and  the  treatment 
accorded  are  equal  if  not  surpass  conditions  on  other  roads  and  when  the 
management  of  the  road  will  see  the  wisdom  and  advantages  of  displaying 
such  an  attitude  toward  them,  they  will  find  their  employes  meeting  them 
more  than  half  way  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

To  the  Business  Men  and  to  their  Committee  who  so  willingly  and  sincerely 
used  their  good  offices  and  their  influence,  and  who  so  cheerfully  gave  their 
time  and  their  efforts  to  establish  industrial  peace,  as  well  as  all  others  who 
in  any  way  assisted,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  members,  we  publicly 
extend  our  gratitude  and  thanks  and  we  assure  them  it  is  appreciated.  We 
are  certain  also  that  our  members  will  not  soon  forget  those  who  by  their 
actions  and  expressions  proved  they  were  their  true  and  tried  friends. 

We  were  glad,  of  course,  that  Our  Organization  was  instrumental  in  putting 
Oelwein  back  on  the  map  of  Organized  Labor.  Almost  every  Railroad 
Worker  in  the  city  knows  that  the  men  were  defeated  in  1907  because  they 
were  divided;  also  that  they  were  successful  in  1917  because  they  were  united. 
Unity  nearly  always  spells  victory;  division  invariably  stands  for  defeat. 
Your  future  destiny,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  in  your  own  hands  and  if 
you  are  true  to  yourself,  to  your  fellow  worker  and  to  your  Organization  we 
feel  confident  you  have  overcome  your  greatest  difficulty  and  that  peace  with 
progress  will  mark  your  future  history  and  career,  which  are  our  sincerest 
wishes  to  you  and  for  you. 


Preliminary  reports  from   one-third  The  mineral  resources  of  the  far  east 

of  the  railroads  in  this  country  show  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  thor- 

an   increase   in   net   revenues   for   the  ough  study  this  year  by  the  United 

month  of  June  of  nearly  10  per  cent  States  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic 

over   June,   1916.     Net   revenues   per  commerce, 
mile  show  an  increase  of  $48,  rising 


from   $501   in  June,   1916,  to  $549   in  Fifty  thousand  workers  in  the  Lan- 

Tune,  1917.  cashire,      Cheshire     and      Derbyshire 

:  bleaching  and  dyeing  trades  have  been 

The    state    compensation    board    of  granted  by  the  Manchester  conference 

Pennsylvania  has  ruled  that  maritime  -  new  bonus  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $3.50 

accidents  do  not  come  under  the  state  a  week  above  pre-war  rates. 

compensation     system     because      the  

United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de-  The  annual  conference  of  the  British 

cided  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such  National  Union  of  Clerks  will  not  be 

cases  is  vested  in  federal  courts.  held  this  year  owing  to  war  conditions. 


A    joint    committee    has    been    ap-  The  Lehigh  Valley  railroad's  report 

pointed  for   Dublin,   Ireland,  and  the  for  last  June  shows  profits  at  a  rate 

Midlands  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  equal  to  30  per  cent  per  annum  on  its 

discharged  disabled  soldiers,  stock. 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER, 


FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


During  the  years  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Labor  Organizations,  sev- 
eral of  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  representing  the  men  belonging  to 
those  Organizations,  I  have  found  dur- 
ing my  travels  through  this  country 
that  there  are  many  men  (I  might 
say  human  beings  wearing  men's 
clothes)  who  would  do  almost  any- 
thing to  belittle  themselves  or  their 
fellow  workmen,  but  little  did  I  think 
even  with  my  own  observations  and 
experiences  that  supposed  representa- 
tives of  Labor  Organizations  would 
stoop  so  low  as  some  so-called  '*  Labor 
Leaders"  did  in  the  city  of  Oelweir 
Iowa,  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Railroad 
Worker  I  gave  some  of  my  experiences 
in  organizing  the  Chicago,  Great 
W^estern  shop  men  at  Oelwein,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  at 
this  time  that  over  750  have  joined  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers,  all  in  one  Lodge  under  one 
head  and  one  constitution. 

On  July  20th  a  committee  of  nine  of 
our  members,  one  from  each  trade, 
presented  the  Superintendent  of  Mo- 
tive Power  with  a  proposed  agreement 
covering  all  shopmen.  It  was  pre- 
sented in  the  morning  and  at  4:16 
P.  M.,  the  same  day,  a  notice  went  up, 
stating  that  the  shops  would  be  closed 
with  the  exception  of  the  Roundhouse, 
Wheel  Gang  and  some  men  working 
in  the  car  yards  on  loaded  cars.  At  a 
meeting  held  the  same  evening  the 
members  voted  that  all  remain  away 
from  the  shops  and  yards  because  if 
the  company  was  going  to  lock  out 
some  of  the  members,  all  should  fare 
alike  and  remain  out  until  there  had 
been  some  understanding  as  to  the  pro- 
posed agreement  presented.  However, 
I  might  say  in  passing  that  six  Ma- 
chinists who  carried  the  Machinist's 
card  and  worked  in  the  Roundhouse 
remained  at  work  as  per  instructions 
from  their  representative,  Malloy,  who 
had  move*  into  Oelwein,  like  a  "vul- 
ture" after  the  feast  was  prepared,  try- 
ing  to   pick   up   a   few   stragglers,    I 


suppose,  for  per  capita  tax  to  his  Or- 
ganization. For  ten  days  the  shops 
remained  closed  and  our  members 
locked  out,  and  on  July  31st  a  notice 
was  posted  about  the  yards,  also  an- 
nounced in  the  daily  papers,  that  a 
new  wage  scale  would  take  effect  and 
that  the  shops  would  open  up  August 
1st. 

About  this  time  some  more  so-called 
Organizers  floated  into  this  section  of 
the  country,  of  whom  several  had  been 
in  Oelwein  last  October,  in  a  drove  as 
usual,  and  who  secured  the  applications 
of  about  one  dozen  men,  who  were  then 
fired.  When  the  so-called  Organizers 
had  picked  up  and  left  Oelwein  and 
left  the  men  to  their  fate.  After  I  had 
organized  the  men  and  gained  for  them 
the  right  for  every  man  to  carry  a 
Union  card  these  "vultures"  returned 
and  assisted  by  the  bosses  in  the  shops 
they  make  an  effort  to  organize  the 
men  in  the  "quacks' "  Organization. 
The  men  were  fired  for  even  making 
an  effort  to  join  last  October  and  they 
succeeded  in  making  less  than  40  of 
the  men  strike  breakers  on  August  1st, 
but  when  these  men  saw  that  they  were 
the  only  few  who  returned,  they  de- 
cided that  they  would  join  their  fel- 
lowman  again. 

From  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  August 
our  members  fought  on,  regardless  of 
these  labor  "dis-organizers."  Some  of 
the  business  men  were  opposed  to 
them  as  well  as  the, herders  and  police 
and  the  Federal  Court  which  had  issued 
a  temporary  injunction.  While  I  say 
some  of  the  business  men,  at  the  same 
time  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  those 
who  are  against  the  men  are  in  the 
minority  and  during  the  interval  be- 
tween August  1st  and  6th,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Great  Western  came 
to  Oelwein  and  had  conferences  with 
the  Business  Men's  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  committee  of  our  members  and 
on  August  6th  our  men  returned  to 
work  with  an  increase  of  from  4  to  9 
cents  per  hour,  with  the  assurance  that 
tliere  would  be  no  discrimination 
against  them  on  account  of  the  strike 
and   that  the  smaller   rates   could  be 
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taken  up   by   the  committee  and   the 
officials. 

Since  that  date  I  might  say  our  com- 
mittee met  the  officials  in  their  con- 
ferences several  times,  sat  down  with 
them  and  went  into  the  matter  of 
grievances  as  other  men  do  on  other 
railroads,  and  everything  seems  to  be 
going  along  as  harmoniously  as  anyone 
could  expect.  All  of  this  time  five 
of  these  "dis-organizers"  from  the 
"snake"  Organizations  have  been  in 
Oelwein  and  tried  their  best  to  divide 
and  discourage  the  men,  separate  them 
and  tried  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
bosses,  who  have  for  years  fired  men 
who  held  cards  in  their  Organizations. 
These  men  have  blindly,  or  for  some 
object  which  has  not  really  been 
brought  to  light,  disregarded  all  rights 
and  nrinciples;  have  collected  all  the 
men  that  they  could  find,  who  have  had 
fines  hanging  over  them  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  taken  them  into  their 
Organization  and  given  them  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  Union  cards  free  of 
charge.  They  have  endeavored  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  rule  or  ruin.  If  they 
could  not  organize  the  men  in  the  Oel- 
wein shops  they  did  not  want  anyone 
else  to. 

However,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say 
to  the  members  of  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers on  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
that  you  have  made  a  fight  for  inde- 
pendence and  regardless  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition you  have  met  with,  you  have 
won,  and  I  know  of  no  body  of  men  in 
this  country  that  is  deserving  of  more 
credit  for  the  manly,  determined  and 
courageous  fight  they  have  made  than 
the  men  in  Oelwein.  May  you  con- 
tinue your  loyalty  to  one  another  and 
may  the  friendly  feeling  which  now 
exists  between  you  continue  and  let 
me  say  to  you,  if  you  do  hold  together 
in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past 
two  months  all  of  the  **snakes*'  cannot 
defeat  you. 


Education  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  trades 
union  movement.  A  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  affords  the  leisure  and 
time  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion. 


A  Husband's  Ruse. 

"Mulliger,"  whispered  Mrs.  Tawny, 
**I  hear  someone  moving  in  the  next 
room.    It  must  be  a  burglar!" 

"Heh?"  said  Mulliger  Tawny  sleep- 
ily. ''Nonsense!  There's  nothing  in 
this  house  to  attract  a  burglar." 

"I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,  you 
shiftless  wretch,  but  the  burglar  don't 
know  it!"  hissed  Mrs.  Tawny.  "Oh, 
there's  a  man  with  a  dark  lantern !" 

"Let  me  at  him!"  cried  Mulliger 
Tawny.  And  in  one  bound  he  had  the 
masked  intruder  by  the  throat. 

"I  surrender!"  gurgled  the  house- 
breaker. 

**Take  him  out  to  a  policeman,"  cried 
Mrs.  Tawny  from  under  the  bedclothes. 
And  after  holding  the  burglar  by  the 
power  of  his  eye  as  he  hastily  dressed, 
Mulliger  led  him  from  the  room. 

Once  outside,  the  burglar  tore  oflf  his 
mask  and  laughed  great,  round  laughs: 
Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !"  Then  he  and  Mulliger 
repaired  arm  in  arm  to  the  club  and 
draw  poker.  It  was  the  first  night's 
vacation  that  poor  Mulliger  Tawny  had 
had  in  two  months.  —  Detroit  Free 
Press. 


An  Irishman  out  of  employment  ap- 
plied at  some  works  for  a  job.  To  get 
to  the  office  he  was  taken  up  by  the  lift, 
which  left  him  at  the  floor  on  which 
the  office  was  situated,  and  then  it  as- 
cended further. 

On  Pat's  coming  out  of  the  offices 
he  went  to  where  he  got  oflF  the  lift, 
stepped  out  and  fell  to  the  bottom. 
When  he  got  up  again  he  went  to  the 
man  that  was  working  in  the  yard. 

"Faith,  I  have  only  a  half  crown  left, 
but  I  will  give  it  to  the  first  man  that 
will  tell  me  who  took  that  staircase 
away." 


Sonie  Tale. 

**I  say,  mamma,"  said  little  Johnny. 
"Do  fairy  tales  always  begin  with 
*Once  upon  a  time'?" 

"No,  dear,  not  always,"  replied  his 
mother.  "They  sometimes  begin  with 
*My  love,  1  have  been  detained  at  the 
office  again  tonight.'  " 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


Our  members  on  the  Maine  Central, 
having  agreed  to  peace  terms  with 
their  officials  during  the  past  month, 
that  situation  has  in  a  measure  adjusted 
itself  after  a  struggle  lasting  14  weeks. 
Now  that  it  has  come  to  an  end  I  trust 
that  peace  and  harmony  will  exist  on 
that  System  in  the  future  between  offi- 
cials and  employes.  So,  as  usual,  now 
that  the  fight  is  over,  I  will  refrain  from 
saying  anything  at  this  time  that  will 
interfere  with  efforts  to  bring  such  con- 
ditions about.  However,  having  mixed 
with  the  strikers  for  so  long  a  time, 
before  departing  from  this  subject  I 
wish  to  extend  to  our  members  who 
remained  loyal  to  themselves  and  their 
associates  all  during  the  long  and  try- 
ing period  of  their  struggle  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  that 
the  future  may  always  be  kind  to  you 
for  having  proven  yourselves  men  when 
put  to  the  test,  which  weighs  the  char- 
acter and  tests  the  loyalty  of  mankind. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
many  of  our  members  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  during  the  past  month,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  find  our 
members  over  this  way  settling  down 
to  the  real  issues  which  confront  Rail- 
road Workers  now  and  which  will  be 
more  necessary  than  ever  when  this 
war  is  at  an  end — "Organization."  As 
I  have  recorded  that  in  the  territory  I 
have  been  able  to  cover  our  Lodges 
have  taken  a  total  of  321  new  members 
.and  one  new  Lodge  has  been  organized, 
all  of  which  is  encouraging  as  the  gen- 
eral sentiments  of  our  members  seem 
to  be  to  continue  a  campaign  along 
those  lines,  and  as  the  field  is  a  large 
one  in  the  East,  I  trust  that  all  of  our 
members  will  get  themselves  enrolled 
in  this  active  army  of  workers  and  by 
building  up  your  Organization,  be  pre- 
pared to  always  protect  your  job  and 
your  future  welfare. 

Much  experience  has  been  gained  by 
our  members  during  the  past  two  years, 
especially  those  who  have  been  forced 
to  strike,  and  among  some  of  the  things 
they  have  learned,  one  that  it  is  im- 


portant to  know,  is  how  to  vote  in- 
telligently and  whom  they  elect  to  rep- 
resent them  in  all  offices  of  public  trust 
as  well  as  whom  they  petition  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  as  Representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  will,  in  the  future,  and 
will  not  need  any  advice  from  me  along 
those  lines. 

However,  there  are  some  matters  I 
have  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  because  of  questions  I 
have  been  confronted  with  and  which  I 
feel  is  worthy  of  much  consideration  by 
our  members. 

During  our  recent  trouble  we  found 
our  fellow  workers  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Department,  who  are  members  of 
the  Big  Four,  ready  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  render  our  members  every  as- 
sistance within  their  power,  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  our  members 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Big  Four 
so  that  in  the  future  a  co-operative 
move  could  be  carried  on  in  legislative 
matters  affecting  Railroad  Workers 
that  I  am  sure  in  time  would  bear  good 
fruit  and  eventually  put  men  in  public 
office  who  ^re  familiar  with  conditions 
affecting  Railroad  Workers,  so  I  would 
urge  our  members  to  become  as  active 
as  posible  along  those  lines  in  the 
future  and,  in  closing,  I  trust  now  that 
our  members  have  returned  to  work  on 
the  Maine  Central  and  most  of  our 
members  in  the  New  England  States 
have  adjusted  their  requests  for  im- 
proved conditions  and  have  become  set- 
tled down,  that  during  the  next  month 
I  may  be  in  a  position  to  keep  my 
promises  to  some  of  our  members  by 
paying  them  a  visit  and  endeavor  to 
give  them  as  much  assistance  as  they 
may  desire. 


Maryland,  like  West  Virginia,  has 
a  compulsory  labor  law,  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  war,  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect on  Aug.  2()th  and  requires  every 
able-bodied  male  in  the  state,  between 
the  ages  of  18^  and  50,  to  register  and 
hold  himself  available  for  «uch  em- 
ployment as  may  be  assigned  him  in 
case  he  has  no  job  of  his  own. 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  HANNA. 


Again  I  find  pleasure  in  writing  a  few 
lines  for  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  It 
is  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty  I  owe 
the  Organization  and  to  my  fellow 
workers.  It  is  a  duty  to  do  all  we  can 
to  try  and  show  our  fellow  workers  the 
advantage  of  becoming  members  of  the 
Labor  Organization  that  will  give  us 
the  greatest  protection  and  bring  about 
better  working  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  securing  of  higher  wages. 

Just  recently  I  started  to  work  on  the 
men  in  a  certain  railroad  shop  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  men  to  organize  and 
to  my  surprise  I  learned  that  there  was 
a  Lodge  of  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen,  consisting  of  five  members.  I 
made  it  a  point  to  see  the  President  of 
the  Lodge  and  in  corrversation  with 
him  he  told  me  that  at  one  time  they 
had  a  membership  of  seventy-five  or 
eighty  members,  but  they  had  never 
been  successful  in  doing  anything  and 
the  men  had  all  dropped  out  but  the 
five.  However,  I  was  successful  in  get- 
ting the  men  started  to  organize  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers.  Among  those  I  secured  was 
one  who  had  been  Vice-President  of 
the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  Lodge  and  he  told 
me  the  President  of  the  B.  R.  C.  of  A. 
Lodge  had  the  charter  locked  in  a  safe 
in  a  saloon  near  the  hall  where  they 
had  their  meetings.  Locked  in  a  safe, 
so  they  could  keep  the  charter,  I  sup- 
pose; they  did  not  have  members 
enough  to  keep  it. 

After  I  got  the  men  to  making  out 
their  applications,  the  President  told 
some  of  the  men  all  I  wanted  to  do  was 
to  break  up  their  Lodge.  As  if  one 
could  break  up  something  which  does 
not  exist,  or  find  it  where  it  is  not  lost 
— a  sleight  of  hand  trick. 

It  was  with  a  degree  of  regret  and 
sadness  that  I  was  required  to  leave 
the  men  just  at  that  time,  but  duty 
called  me  to  my  home,  after  which  I 
started  out  again  in  the  work  of  trying 
to  bring  fill  Railroad  Workers  under 
our  banner;  all  into  one  fort  behind  the 
breastworks  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad   WorkerSj   where  all 


will  be  saife  and  the  wounded  will  be 
readily  cared  for. 

While  at  my  home  I  found  time  to 
assist  Business  Agent  Brother  Koenig 
to  strengthen  our  membership  in  To- 
ledo, where  I. am  happy  to  report  that 
the  Railroad  employes,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  waking  up  to  their  best 
interests  and  are  coming  into  the 
American  Federation  of  •  Railroad 
Workers  and  it  will  be  news  when  I 
tell  you  that  we  have  nearly  all  the 
Roundhouse  men,  including  Machin- 
ists, Boilermakers,  Blacksmiths,  and 
their  helpers  in  one  Roundhouse,  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers.  And  I  must  admit  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  all  are  not  in  when 
they  say  "we  should  all  be  in  one  Or- 
ganization" and  "we  can*t  do  any- 
thing the  way  we  are  now."  They  act 
as  if  some  unseen,  unconquerable 
power  is  holding  them.  It  ts  true  there 
is  a  power  holding  them,  but  it  can  be 
seen  as  well  as  heard;  it  can  also  be 
conquered. 

When  these  very  men  will  rise  in 
their  might  and  strength  and  the 
glory  of  their  manhood,  the  chains  that 
bind  them  can  and  will  be  broken. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I 
failed  to  say  I  was  directed  to  arrange 
to  attend  the  annual  picnic  of  Decatur 
Lodge  No.  199,  held  in  that  city,  Sat- 
urday, August  18th,  and  I  must  say 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  was 
a  complete  success,  with  contests  -of 
all  descriptions,  with  suitable  prizes, 
and  the  winners  of  the  several  prizes 
may  be  proud  the  decisions  were  in 
their  favor,  as  a  number  of  contests 
were  closely  drawn  and  your  humble 
servant  might  have  hesitated  in  ren- 
dering a  decision  had  he  been  one  of 
the  judges. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  that 
the  writer  failed  to  meet  at  the  picnic 
and  that  one  was  a  Mr.  Mounts  of  the 
Carmen^  I  understand  he  was  in  De- 
catur at  the  time,  but  as  he  was  not  at 
the  picnic  I  presume  he  was  carrying 
out  his  usual  method  going  from  house 
to  house  (at  night)  trying  to  get  our 
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members  to  le'ave  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers  and  go 
over  to  his  Organization  for  a  free  due 
book.  (My,  but  due  books  are  highly 
profitable  articles  to  hold  at  this  time.) 
Or  possibly  he  was  reading  the  agree- 
ment held  by  our  members  and  telling 
those  who  were  membors  whom  he 
met  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment just  "secured  (?)"  by  his  Or- 
ganization. It  is  no  wonder  the  poor 
working  men  do  not  know  where  they 


are  at  and  before  I  would  employ  such 
tactics  I  would  find  a  real  deep  place 
in  some  body  of  water  and  say,  "Here 
goes  nothing"  and  jump  in  and  try  to 
find  the  bottom.  Mounts  says  he  is 
making  some  progress.  Well,  so  does 
a  snake  and  a  leech,  only  one  goes 
faster  than  the  other.  Regardless  of 
all  the  opposition  we  are  meeting  with 
as  an  Organi^tion  we  are  making 
progress  and  we  will  not  accept  defeat 
or  take  "No"  for  an  answer. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  DWYER. 


On  May  7th,  8th  and  9th  our  mem- 
bers on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  sus- 
pended work  and  for  14  weeks  have 
made  as  splendid  a  fight  as  any  body 
of  men  could  make,  not  only  against 
the  railroad,  but  against  the  "strike- 
breaker furnishing  firm"  of  Ryan  & 
Company  in  Kansas  City,  which  they 
have  had  to*  contend  with.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Railroad  Workers  in  the 
Car  Department  on  the  Maine  Central, 
representing  about  90%  of  all  em- 
ployed in  that  department,  the  Black- 
smiths and  Boilermakers  were  also 
members  of  the  Raih-oad  Workers, 
representing  practically  100%.  The 
wage  increase  offered  our  men  was  un- 
satisfactory, as  they  believed  they  were 
entitled  to  more  than  the  small  increase 
of  two  cents  per  hour.  Rya^i  &  Com- 
pany, representing  by  what  portion  of 
the  remaining  10%  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  car  department,  appeared 
to  be  well  satisfied  to  take  the  2  cents 
offered  by  the  company,  and  while  our 
members  were  negotiating,  an  addi- 
tional offer  of  J4  cent  was  made  by  the 
company,  making  2J/^  cents  to  the  Car 
Department  and  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  4  cents  to  Boilermakers  and 
Blacksmiths.  This  proposition  was 
also  rejected,  our  members  standing 
out  for  three  cents  an  hour,  flat  in- 
crease for  all  men,  members  of  the 
Railroad  Workers.  This,  the  com- 
pany's officials  refused  to  concede,  with 
the  result  that  the  men  suspended  work 
on  the  above  mentioned  dates.  Just  as 
soon  as  our  members  suspended  work, 
Ryan    &    Company's    Organizers,    to- 


gether with  "Dopey"  Jennings  of  the 
Machinists  arrived  in  Portland  and  en- 
tered into  a  so-called  agreement,  cover- 
ing the  less  than  10%  of  the  Car  De- 
partment and  the  Machinists,  carrying 
with  it  what  they  called  a  closed  shop. 

This  so-called  agreement  was  signed 
on  the  15th  day  of  May,  or  in  other 
words,  six  days  after  the  last  of  our 
men  suspended  work,  and  although  our 
members  had  succeeded  in  securing 
two  increases  for  the  members  of  Ryan 
&  Company,  after  they  had  been  willing 
to  take  the  first  offer  of  the  company, 
and  let  also  it  be  understood  that  our 
members  also  succeeded  in  getting  J4 
cent  extra  for  the  Machinists's  Helpers. 

The  Railroad  Workers  had  been  out 
on  strike  less  than  three  days  when 
Sid  Robinson  (Professional  Strike 
Breaker  Agent)  was  running  all  over 
the  System  looking  for  men  to  help 
break  the  strike.  We  are  free  to  admit 
he  was  successful  in  getting  a  few,  but 
they  apparently  are  coming  too  slow 
to  suit  him,  so  he  started  in  himself, 
coming  from  Bangor  where  he  origin- 
ally worked,  to  Portland,  in  his  efforts 
to  break  the  strike  of  our  members.  It 
was  rumored  that  the  officials  of  the 
railroad  had  promised  Robinson,  that 
before  they  would  allow  any  of  the 
strike  breakers  to  go  to  work,  that  they 
should  join  Ryan  &  Co.'s  organization, 
and  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  youn^ 
man  was  hired  as  an  Inspector  in 
Waterville,  and  given  a  pass  to  go  to 
Bangor,  to  be  admitted  into  Ryan  & 
Co/s  supposed  Local  at  that  point, 
where  they  gave  him  a  button  before 
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he  could  return  to  go  tp  work.  He 
only  worked  three  days  and  came  and 
told  his  story  to  our  members.  Robin- 
son was  also  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  James  Griffin  of  Bangor.  This  man 
came  to  Waterville,  took  the  place  of 
one  of  our  members  and  when  the  op- 
portunity arose  was  the  tool  of  the 
company  to  have  one  of  our  men  ar- 
rested for  what,  he  called,  chasing  him, 
but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  was 
more  like  his  miserable  conscience 
that  was  chasing  him  than  any  member 
c5  the  Railroad  Workers. 

Then  we  have  Reddy,  another  Brewer 
strike  breaker,  who  was  also  chased 
in  his  estimation  and  tried  ito  help 
strike  breaker  Griffin  at  the  same  game. 
Lest  I  forget  I  must  also  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Rider,  traveUng  back  and 
forth  from  Bangor,  trying  to  induce 
every  poor  fellow  he  met  on  the  train 
and  who  was  in  search  of  work  to  come 
out  to  Waterville  and  help  break  the 
strike  at  that  point,  but  he,  too,  was 
unsuccessful. 

The  Machinists,  as  far  as  I  know, 
did  not  adopt  the  strike  breaker  hiring 
method,  but  there  were  among  them 
some  "beautiful"  specimens  of  man- 
hood, doing  what  they  could  to  help 
break  the  strike  of  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers. They  had,  however,  a  great  many 
good  fellows  among  them  who  had  no 
desire  to  perform  such  actions,  and  in 
fact  some  of  them,  rather  than  be  forced 
to  help  break  the  strike  on  the  Maine 
Central,  enlisted  in  the  railroad  unit 
and  have  gone  across  the  water  to 
France.  There  are  many  of  them  who 
desire  to  join  our  Organization  after 
their  experiences  with  the  action  of 
their  leaders.  Now  that  the  strike  is 
over  nearly  all  of  our  men  are  back  in 
their  old  places  and  Ryan  &  Company, 
the  strike  breakers,  have  had  to  vacate. 

It  might  be  well  in  passing  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  man  who  is  filling 
the  office  of  Deputy  Labor  Commis- 
sioner in  the  State  of  Maine.  During 
the  period  of  the  strike  every  known 
means  was  resorted  to,  to  bring  about 
a  settlement.  The  State  Board  of 
Labor  investigated  the  cause  of  the 
strike  on  one  or  two  occasions  and 


endeavored  to  adjust  the  differences, 
but  upon  each  occasion  the  General 
Manager,  Mr.  Douglas,  refused  to  or- 
bitrate  or  concede  anything.  The 
Board  of  Concilliators  and  Arbitrators 
endeavored  to  adjust  it  but  to  no  avail, 
and  at  my  suggestion,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Eddy,  State  Labor  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Donnelly,  Deputy  Labor 
Commissioner,  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  in  the 
interest  of  the  men  who  were  on  strike, 
and  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  McDonald, 
the  President,  would  not  meet  me,  but 
later  met  a  committee  and  we  arranged 
to  have  a  committee  meet  McDonald  on 
the  same  afternoon.  The  committee 
met  him,  Mr.  Donnelly  also  being  pres- 
ent, but  they  were  unable  to  ag^ee  on 
anything.  A  few  days  later  the  com- 
mittee again  met  the  President  of  the 
road  with  our  Vice-President  Condon, 
and  again  the  whole  situation  was  re- 
viewed, but  the  President  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  as  he  stated 
he  was  tied  up,  but  he  wanted  to  leave 
it  to  a  third  party  and  preferred  the 
State  Board  of  Concilliators  and  Arbi- 
trators. This  was  agreeable  to  our 
committee,  also  our  members  and  less 
than  48  hours  elapsed  before  the  State 
Board  was  on  the  job,  but  whatever 
they  did  it  is  unknown  to  our  members 
as  it  was  afterwards  stated  by  Mr. 
Donnelly  that  they  were  not  called  in 
to  arbitrate  anything,  so  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  transpired  at  the 
meeting  if  one  was  held. 

However,  Mr.  Donnelly  went  to 
Waterville,  addressed  our  members 
who  were  on  strike,  and  told  them  that 
they  were  being  misrepresented.  In 
my  estimation  he  had  no  business  hold- 
ing the  position  which  he  did,  that  of 
an  unprejudiced  third  party,  to  inject 
himself  into  the  affairs  of  this  Organi- 
zation or  any  other.  If  this  is  what 
the  State  of  Maine  is  paying  Deputy 
Labor  Commissioners  for  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  every  one  to  know  it.  It 
would  seem  to  me  from  the  information 
I  have  received  as  to  what  he  said  at 
that  meeting  that  he  was  acting  more 
in  the  role  of  a  strike  breaker  than  a 
peace  maker,  and  by  his  actions  he  has 
created  the  impression  that  the  Board 
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of  which  he  is  a  part  is  not  the  im- 
partial tribunal  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

However,  the  strike  has  been  settled 
now  and  it  has  probably  done  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  has,  at  least,  shown 
our  members  what  protection  they  can 
expect  from  certain  State  officials  and 
what  privileges  are  afforded  to  their 
representatives  who  come  and  fight 
with  them.  It  has  cemented  our  mem- 
bers more  ^rmly  together  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Or- 
ganization will  be  stronger  than  ever. 
Whatever  chance  the  "mis-representa- 
tives" of  Labor  had  to  get  our  mem- 
bers have  vanished  and  many  have  said 
that  the  strike  has  torn  the  mask  from 
the  faces  of  these  men  whom  they  have 
been  paying  to  represent  them  and  has 
shown  them  up  in  their  true  light. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  our  mem- 
bers at  Waterville  to  remember  Merrill 
and  Walsh,  the  two  "beautiful"  coun- 
cilnien  they  elected,  who  worked  for 
the  strike  breakers  and  bade  them  God- 
speed when  they  left  for  Waterville, 
hoping,  as  they  said,  to  see  them  again 
soon.  Yes,  possibly  they  may  see  them 
soon  and  in  their  places  instead  of  the 


places  of  our  members ;  also  remember 
Chief  Burns  pf  Portland  in  1919  when 
he  comes  up  for  reappointment  and  do 
not  forget  what  he  said  when  you  were 
in  trouble. 

I  trust  that  all  of  our  members 
throughout  the  country  will  take  a 
lesson  from  the  treatment  given  their 
fellowmen  on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R. 

One  word  with  regard  to  Mr.  Chase 
who  says  that  the  officials  have  tied  a 
can  to  me.  It  is  well  for  him  that  his 
members  were  such  a  good  bunch,  or 
they  would  have  canned  him  long  ago 
for  the  ticket  deal  he  pulled  off  at  Bil- 
lerica. 

A  few  words  to  our  members  on  the 
Maine  Central.  I  trust  that  in  the 
future  our  men  at  all  points  will  be 
wise  to  such  men  as  you  have  met  dur- 
ing the  strike.  Bind  yourselves  closer 
together  and  do  all  that  you  possibly 
can  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers — the  only  Organization  in 
keeping  with  the  times  and  the  only 
one  that  can  reallv  get  justice  for  its 
members. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


I  am  indeed  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
at  this  writing  the  installation  of  a  new 
Lodge  in  a  little  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
which,  I  understand,  is  the  first  time 
these  workers  have  ever  realized  that 
they  must  join  the  ranks  of  Organized 
Labor,  that  they  may  secure  just  re- 
wards for  their  toil  from  their  em- 
ployer. It  appears  that  they  have  never 
had  a  chance  to  organize  in  the  right 
way,  and  upon  the  expounding  of  our 
plan  of  Organization  to  them,  they 
were  only  too  willing  and  ready  to  ac- 
cept, and  I  believe  by  the  time  that 
this  appears  in  print  they  will  be  suc- 
cessfully launched  and  will  be  doing 
their  bit  in  the  hard  struggle. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  success 
in  securing  the  8-hour  day  by  the 
Transportation  Organization  can  be 
materially  improved  upon,  and  our 
members  all  over  this  country  should 
start  a   campaign  by   electing  an   or- 


ganizing committee  to  visit  the  nearby 
points  on  the  System  around  them  and 
advance  the  cause  and  principles  of 
our  Organization  among  the  vast 
army  of  Railroad  Workers  who  are 
still  outside  of  our  Organization.  The 
time  is  here  for  our  membership  to  all 
become  missionaries  and  work  as  never 
before.  The  fact  that  we  have  the 
only  plan  that  will  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  bod^  of  Railroad 
Workers  in  one  Organization  is  the 
very  best  argument  that  our  members 
everywhere  should  use  and  they  should 
go  forth  and  blaze  the  way,  and  let 
each  and  every  member  do  his  very 
best  to  get  the  Railroad  Workers 
around  him  interested  and  join  hands 
with  us  in  this  fight.  Don't  wait  for 
an  Organizer  to  come  abound  to  do 
this.,;for  you;  do  it  yourself.  This  is 
your  Organization.  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  who  are  members  to  blaze  the  way 
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and  help  to  carry  the  Organization  on 
to  final  victory.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  railroad  work- 
ers of  this  continent,  from  the  lowest 
paid  Trackman  to  the  highest  paid 
Engineer,  will  see  the  need  of  one  Or- 
ganization of  Railroad  Workers  in 
making  the  struggle  for  industrial  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  and,  boys,  you  have 
the  only  plan,  so  keep  up  your  fight 
and  do  all  within  ydur  power  to  in- 
terest all  Railroad  Workers  in  our  plan 
of  Organization,  because  the  days  of 
"Craft  Organization"  have  passed  on 
the  American  i;aUroads  and  in  their 
place  must  come  something  more  com- 
prehensive in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ers on  those  railroads. 

So,  boys,  do  not  be  "slackers."  All 
get  out  on  the  firing  line  and  help 
to  build"  something  worth  while  fight- 
ing for.  Put  your  Journal  into  circula- 
tion among  the  railroad  men,  explain 
our  plan  and  you  will  help  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers  will  be  the  only 
weapon  of  defense  that  will  be  used 
by  the  great  army  of  Railroad  Work- 
ers. Our  antagonists  are  busy;  they 
are  planning  ways  and  means  whereby 
they  can  undermine  the  strength  and 
<livide  the  power  of  one  Organization 
of  Railroad  Workers.  It  is,  therefore, 
up  to  our  members  all  over  the  country 
to  re-double  their  efforts  and  be  elert 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  Organiza- 
tion. Keep  on  the  job  every  day  for 
the  coming  year ;  talk  Railroad  Work- 
ers to  everyone  whom  you  may  meet, 
as  nothing  was  ever  won  in  this  world 
without  a  hard  fight,  so,  boys,  do  what 
you  can.  Get  out  and  do  all  within 
your  power  to  make  your  Organiza- 
ti<Hi  the  weapon  that  will  be  used  by 
the  Railroad  Workers  to  bring  about  a 
universal  8-hour  day  among  railroad 
employes  and  a  living  wage  for  all  who 
work  on  and  around  the  railroads  of 
this  country.  Remember  this  fact  that 
the  raihnoads  have  one  Organization 
and  the  Railroad  Workers  must  have 
one  Organization  that  they  might  be 
able  to  secure  industrial  freedom  and 
justice. 


FATHER. 

He  was  not  the  kind  of  a  father  that  you  read 

about  in  books, 
He  wasn't  long  on  language  and  he  wasn't 

strong  on  looks, 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  father  that  you  hear 

about  in  plays. 
He  was  just  a  human  father  with  a  human 

father's  ways. 

No,  he  never  balked  at  working;  but  when  he 

was  through  it  once, 
Right  down  to  ^e  grass  was  father,  with  the 

chiklren  doing  stunts. 
All  of  us  would  pile  down  upon  htnv  and  he*d 

>yelcome  all  the  pack ; 
But  Vm  wondering  after  play  time,  did  we  stay 

there — on  his  back? 

Wasn't  strong  on  dissipation,  said  his  "gambol 

on  the  green" 
Was  to  fill  the  platter  faster  than  the  kids  could 

lick  it  dean. 
And  the  next  best  game  he  knew  of  was  an 

equal  one  to  beat ; 
It  was  keeping  leather  covers  up  to  the  supply 

of  feet. 

Always  on  the  job  was  father,  plugging  steady- 
like and  strong, 

Nev«r  making  any  noise,  but  helping  all  his 
little  world  along. 

And  to  think!  Lord  I  ain't  it  funny  you  can 
see  things  years  and  years 

And  yet  never  know  you've  seen  them,  till 
your  eyes  arc  blind  with  tears. 

Quit  his  job  one  day  and  left  us,  smiling  as  he 
went  away ; 

Eulogy  seems  all  so  foolish.  What  can  any- 
body say? 

Seemed  like  even  in  his  leaving  he  was  saving 
someone  bother. 

For  the  one  word  on  the  granite  which  lies 
over  him  is  "Father." 

— Edmund  Vance  Cooke* 


The  Alarming  Feature. 

Professor — Doesn't  it  make  you  sad 
to  see  women  wearing  feathers  of  the 
poor  little  birds  on  their  hats? 

Married  Man — It  isn't  the  feathers 
that  make  me  sad — it's  their  bills! — 
London  Opinion. 


Officer — Is  that  soup  ready,  Jones? 

Officer's  Servant — No,  sir,  the  stove 
went  out,  sir. 

Officer — Went  out.  Then  why  don't 
you  light  it  again  ? 

Officer's  Servant — 'Cos  it  went  out 
the  roof,  sir." 
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MAIL  MATTER  TO  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES  IN  EUROPE. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  issued  by  the  Department  in  regard 
to  mail  maUer  for  and  from  the  United  States  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
Europe : 


Postage  Rates  on  Letters,  Post  Cards  and 
Printed  Matter. 

OPFice  OF  THE  Postmaster  Gemeral, 
Washington,  Tune  18,  1917. 

Postmasters  are  informed  that  letters,  post 
cards  and  printed  matter  originating  in  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  for 
transmission  to  the  Urtited  States  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  Europe  are  subject  to 
the  United  .  States  domestic  classification, 
conditions  and  rates  of  postage,  and  that  let- 
ters, post  cards  and  printed  matter  origi- 
nating with  such  forces  for  transmission  to  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  are  likewise 
subject  to  domestic  classification,  conditions  and 
rates  of  postage,  except  as  modified  by  the  pro- 
visions covering  letters  indorsed  "soldier's  let- 
ter" and  contained  in  Section  406,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations. 

No  other  than  United  States  postage  stamps 
are  valid  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  mat- 
ter herein  described. 

Mail  addressed  to  members  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  should  bear  the  complete  desig- 
nation of  the  division,  regiment,  company  and 
organization  to  which  the  addressee  belongs,  as 
well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
be  fully  prepaid  by  postage  stamps  affixed. 
Patrons  should  be  instructed  under  no  circum- 
stances to  attempt  to  designate  on  the  addressed 
envelope  the  location  of  the  unit.  The  correct 
manner  of  addressing  such  a  letter  would  be  as 
follows:  . 


Return  to 
Mrs.  John  SMrrn, 
•  Blank  Street, 


New  York  City. 


Stamp 


John  Smith,  Jr., 


Co.X- 


Infantry, 


American  Expeditionary  Forces 


Postmasters  shall  forward  all  mail  matter  ad- 
dressed "American  Expeditionary  Forces"  to 
New  York. 


Order  No.  413.  June  13,  1917. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4021,  Revised  Statutes 
(Section  1468,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations), 
a  Mail  Agency  is  hereby  established  at  Bor- 
deaux, France,  or  such  other  port  in  France  as 
may  be  more  convenient  for  conducting  the 
postal  service  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe,  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Mail  Agency,  in 


France,  and  Marcus  H.  Bunn  is  appointed  as 
Postal  Agent  in  charge. 

A.  S.  BURLESON, 
{D,  B.  11383)  Postmaster  General. 


Instructions  Renrding  Postal  Money  Order 
and  Registry  Services. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  (^cneral, 

Washington,  June  28,  1917. 

In  accordance  with  Order  No.  413,  establish- 
ing a  United  Stat«  Mail  Agency  in  France, 
postmasters  are  informed  that  money  orders 
may  be  issued  at  domestic  rates  payable  at  such 
Agency.  Payment  will  be  made  promptly  at 
headquarters  of  the  Agency  or  at  the  branch 
assigned  to  the  military  uhit  to  which  the  payee 
belongs. 

In  drawing  orders  the  office  of  payment 
should  be  designated  as  *'U.  S.  Army  Postal 
Service,"  and  in  the  coupon  the  name  of  the 
payee  should  be  followed  on  the  next  line  by  the 
regiment  and  company,  or  other  organizaticxi 
to  which  the  payee  belongs.  Money  orders  vrill 
be  issued  by  the  Agency  under  office  number 
X-9000.  and  the  name  of  the  office  as  "U.  S. 
Army  Postal  Service,"  followed  by  the  number 
which  designates  headquarters  or  the  branch, 
for  example,  the  name  of  the  isuing  office  of  an 
order  drawn  at  headquarters  will  appear  at  the 
top  of  foth  order  and  coupon,  and  in  the  im- 
pression of  the  M.  O.  B.  stamp  as  **U.  S.  Army 
Postal  Service  No.  1." 

The  postmarking  stamp  of  mail  matter  for- 
warded from  the  Agency  will  bear  a  similar 
designation. 

There  is  no  provision  at  present  for  parcel- 
post  service,  and  postmasters  should  refuse  to 
accept  for  registration  letters  containing  mon^ 
or  otljf  r  valuables.  Important  papers  which  can 
be  duplicated  may  be  accepted  for  registration, 
but  patrons  should  be. informed  that  indemnity 
will  not  be  paid  for  lost  registered  mail.  The 
public  should  be  warned  that  it  is  a  not  safe  to 
enclose  currency  in  letters  under  any  drcum- 
stances,  and  that  money  orders  should  be  used 
for  transmitting  money  to  members  of  the  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

A.  S.  BURLESON. 

(D.  B.  113S3)  Postmaster  General. 


Postage  on  Mail  for  United  States  Eatpedi- 
tionary  Forces  to  be  Fully  Prep«ddl 
Office  op  Thhu)  Ass't  P.  M.  Gen., 

WASHmcTON,  July  14,  1917. 
In  order  to  prevent  delay  in  dispatch  and  se- 
cure prompt  delivery  of  letters,  post  cards,  and 
printed  matter  addressed  to  the  United  States 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe,  to  which  the 
domestic  rates  of  postjige  apply  (see  Daily  Bul- 
letin of  June  27,  1917,),  it  is  important  that  the 
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postage  be  fully  prepaid.  To  this  end  post- 
masters are  requested  to  give  the  matter  the 
widest  possible  publicity  and  advise  patrons  to 
hand  in  at  the  post  office  mail  addressed  to  the 
expeditionary  forces  in  order  that  it  may  be 
weighed,  rated,  and  have  the  full  amount  of 
postage  affixed  before  the  sender  leaves  the 
office. 

Unpaid  letters  from  soldiers  in  the  United 
States  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe  ad- 
dressed for  delivery  m  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions  are  to  be  rated  with  postage  due  at 
the  single  rate  only  to  be  collected  on  delivery 
as  prescribed  by  Section  406,  P.  L.  and  R. 
A.  M.  DOCKERY, 

(D.  B.  11400)  Third  Ass't  P.  M.  Gen. 


Unwrapped  and  Unaddressed  Magazines 
Prepaid  One  Cent 
Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  July  16,  1917. 
Order  No.  510. 

The  classification  of  articles  mailable  under 
Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 1912,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  the  parcel  post  serv- 
ice, IS  extended  so  as  to  include  unwrapped  and 
unaddressed  copies  of. magazines  intended  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  in  Europe  when  mailed  by 
others  than  the  publishers,  the  postage  thereon 
to  be  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  copy  re- 
gardless of  weight.  Magazines  to  be  accepted 
for  mailing  under  this  order  must  have  printed 
in  the  upper  ri^ht  hand  comer  of  the  front 
cover  the  followmg: 

Notice  to  Reader. 
^  When  you  finish  reading  this  maga- 
zine place  a  1-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
hand  same  to  any  postal  employee  and 
it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
soldiers  or  sailors  at  the  front. 

NO  WRAPPING — NO  ADDRESS. 

A.  S.  BURLESON, 
Postmaster  General. 
Postmasters   will  be   given   appropriate   in- 
structions from  time  to  time  as  to  the  manner 
of  forwarding  such  magazines. 

A.  S.  BURLESON, 
{D,  B.  JI39Q)  Postmaster  General. 


Domestic  Parcel-Post  Rates  and  Conditions 

Applicable  To  and  From  U.  S.  Ex- 

peditionary  Forces  in  Europe. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  July  24,  1917. 
Order  No.  541. 

Parcels  of  fourth-class  or  domestic  parcel- 
post  matter  not  exceeding  20  pounds  in  weight 
originating  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
possessions  for  transmission  to  the  United 
Sates  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe,  and 
such  parcels  originating  with  those  forces  for 
transmission  to  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions, are  subject  to  the  United  States  do- 
mestic classification,  conditions  and  rates  of 
postage,  the  eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents  for 
each  pound  or  fraction  thereof  being  charge- 


able on  parcels  subject  to  the  pound  rates,  but 
such  parcels  may  not  be  registered,  insured,  or 
sent  C.  O.  D. 

Parcels  intended  for  members  of  the  United 
States  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe  should 
be  addressetd  in  the  following  manner:  (1) 
Name  of  addressee;  (2)  Official  designation  of 
unit  to  which  addressee  belongs;  (3)  The 
words  ** American  Expeditionary  Forces".  Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  the  location  or 
station  of  a  military  organization  be  included  in 
the  address  on  mail  for  any  member  of  such 
forces. 

Every  parcel  must  bear  the  sender's  name  and 
address,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  upper 
left  comer  of  the  address  side,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  parcels  sent  to  the  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  be  securely  packed  and 
wrapped,  fully  and  plainly  addressed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing,  and  have  proper  post- 
age prepaid  thereon. 

Parcels  addressed  to  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  shall  be  dispatched  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  mail  intended  for  those  forces. 
A.  S.  BURLESON, 

(D.  B.  11406)  Postmaster  General. 

The  above  order  541  supersedes  that  of  June 
28th,  No.  413,  as  regards  Parcel  Post. 


A  KICKER 

By  H.  C.  Higgins; 

A  kicker  went  down  to  his  lodge  one  time, 

With  blood  in  his  rolling  eye; 
For  come  what  might  he  would  kick  that 
night, 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 

But  peace  and  harmony  prevailed; 

The  business  went  on  with  a  vim: 
So  the  kicker  with  pain  awaited  in  vain 

For  the  kick  that  was  coming  to  him. . 

At  last  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  addressed 

The  chief  of  high  degree, 
And  said,  "I  desire  your  permission  to  re- 
tire; 

This  is  no  place  fpr  me." 

And  so  he  passed  out  into  the  dark 
And  gloom  of  the  cheerless  street; 

He  stopped  on  the  stairs  and  kicked  him- 
self there, 
And  kicked  with  both  his  feet. 

What  lodge  he  belonged  to  I  cannot  tell, 
For  to  every  lodge  there  is  sticking 

A  kicker  who  kicks  and  kicks  and  kicks 
And  kicks  for  the  sake  of  kicking. — 

Selected. 


Equal  pay  for  equal  work,  without 
discrimination  as  to  sex,  is  urged  as  a 
war  measure  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- » 
lation. 
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THE  CRIME  OF  FORTY-FiVE. 


It  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  live  to 
be  forty-five  aad  lose  your  job.  Un- 
less you  have  enough  boys  and  girls 
and  an  ablebodied  wife  to  make  your 
living  for  you,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  qualifying  for  the  "cannery," 
the  place  where  the  old  men  have  to  go. 
We  have  protested  against  the  practice 
of  denying  men  who  have  passed  the 
dead-line  of  employment  the  chance  to 
work  for  themselves,  but  even  at  this 
time  when  "we  are  short  of  men"  it  is 
about  out  of  the  question  for  the  old 
man  to  find  his  place.  The  right  to 
hire  and  fire  is  absolute. 

The  railroads  are  employing  women, 
giving  as  the  excuse  that  men  cannot 
be  secured.  Just  whether  they  are  pay- 
ing the  going  rate  for  men  in  the  same 
service  is  not  known  to  us,  but  whether 
it  is  or  not,  it  is  not  right  to  place 
women  in  jobs  where  men  can  be  hired 
to  do  the  work.  Factories  and  mills 
have  been  working  women  into  their 
places  for  years  and  in  some  localities 
women  have  been  running  the  lighter 
machines  for  some  time,  particularly 
in  the  bolt  and  nail  mills,  where  they 
have  taken  the  places  almost  entirely 
of  men  and  have  not  been  paid  the  same 
wage  the  men  receive.  Now  they  are 
doing  men's  work  on  the  heaviest  ma- 
chines. 

The  San  Antonio  World  has  been 
discussing  this  question  for  some  time. 
From  a  recent  issue  the  following  ex- 
tended statements  are  taken  : 

"I  will  guarantee  to  find  250  compe- 
tent, experienced,  physically  and  men- 
tally capable  railroad  men  in  San  An- 
tonio, ready  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  transporta- 
tion service  on  the  railroads  centering 
here,  as  they  may  arise  because  of  en- 
listment or  drafting  of  younger  men 
now  in  the  service  to  meet  the  war 
necessities  of  the  government,  but  who 
are  barred  from  following  their  pro- 
fession." 

This  statement  was  made  by  a  well- 
known  railroad  conductor  who  has  run 
trains  in  and  out  of  San  Antonio  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when 


his  attention  was  called  to  a  published 
statement  that  women  were  being 
trained  for  railroad  service,  and  the 
added  prediction  that  women  would  be 
used  for  conductors  and  brakemen 
should  the  war  last  another  two  years. 

Inquiry  directed  to  other  men  long 
in  the  service  brought  ample  corrobora- 
tion for  this  startling  statement. 

And  the  reason? 

The  age-limit  rule. 

This  age  limit  varies  on  different 
railroad  systems,  from  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  30  years  on  some 
of  the  Eastern  roads  to  a  maximum  of 
45  years.  And,  according  as  the  rule 
may  be  enforced,  a  man  who  suffers 
loss  of  employment  for  any  cause  after 
having  reached  that  alleged  limit  of 
usefulness,  is  forever  barred  from  re- 
employment at  the  profession  to  which 
he  has  given  his  best  years,  and  this  at 
a  period  of  his  life  when  he  has  just 
reached  the  acme  of  his  real  usefulness 
by  reason  of  acquired  experience  and 
discretion. 

The  World  contends  that  this  arbi- 
trary, despotic  rule  is  unwise,  unpa- 
triotic, inhuman  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  exhibitions  of  in- 
gratitude that  could  be  imagined.  It 
is  unscientific,  criminally  wasteful,  and 
constitutes  an  important  factor  in  in- 
dustrial inefficiency.  It  condemns  to 
the  human  scrap-heap,  and  to  perman- 
ent elimination  as  a  factor  in  the  in- 
dustry," an  element  in  wealth-produc- 
tion that  is  more  important  than  any  of 
the  mechanical  parts  that  are  carefully 
conserved,  sorted  and  utilized  to  the 
limit  of  their  value  for  service.  The 
age-limit  rule  makes  for  class  hatred, 
for  it  is  fundamentally  unjust  and  ex- 
quisitely cruel.  It  causes  more  wrecks 
than  all  the  causes  that  have  l>een 
classified  by  railroad  statisticians  as 
immediately  responsible  for  disasters 
that  befall  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, for  it  shunts  efficient,  g^ing 
human  engines  on  blind  sidings  virhere 
the  fuel  of  energy  and  ambition  is 
turned  to  ashes  of  despair  and  the 
Master's  most  wonderful  handiwork  is 
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wrecked  or  is  ruined  by  the  rust  of 
inaction. 

Then,  why  is  the  age-limit  rule? 

A  writer  in  the  Railway  Age-Gac^tte, 
a  few  years  ago,  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  inception  of  this  manhood-wreck- 
ing agency  that  has  the  merit  of  prob- 
ability.   He  said : 

**Twenty  years  ago  the  question  of 
tramp  railroad  men,  particularly  en- 
ginemen  and  trainmen,  had  become 
serious  so  far  as  i^  affected  the  stand- 
ard of  efficiency.  Railroad  managers 
seeking  a  remedy  for  the  trouble 
looked  to  European  railroad  practice, 
but  in  doing  so  failed  to  realize  the 
difference  in  conditions  and  that  as  the 
United  States  became  settled  and  rail- 
road construction  materially  decreased, 
the  conditions  prevailing  here  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  right  themselves.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  wanderlust 
and  new  territory  and  a  demand  for 
men  which  made  it  an  easy  matter  to 
satisfy  the  craving. 

"While  the  establishment  of  pension 
funds  by  European  railroads  naturally 
induced  men  to  remain  with  one  rail- 
road during  their  working  life  the  es- 
tablishing of  these  benefits  was  not 
brought  about  by  conditions  similar  to 
those  existing  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  reason  that  the  average  European, 
particularly  the  Englishman,  seldom 
has  more  than  one  trade,  business  or 
profession  at  his  fingers'  end;  has  no 
new  country  at  home  to  explore  and 
almost  invariably  remains  with  one 
employer  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  do  so. 

** American  railroad  managers  con- 
sidered they  had  the  solution  to  their 
troubles  in  the  pension  fund  and  to  a 
great  extent  they  undoubtedly  had  and 
nothing  but  good  would  have  resulted 
had  they  been  content  to  adopt  the 
European  system  without  trying  to 
make  it  effectual  by  arbitrary  age-limit 
rules.  In  England  the  rules  of  the  pen- 
sion fund  in  effect  on  most  railroads 
provide,  or  did  provide  at  the  time  they 
were  established,  that  new  men  under 
2\  years  of  age,  or  men  over  47  were 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund, 
and   consequently   would   not   be   ad- 


mitted to  membership.  We,  wiser  in 
our  generation  than  the  Britisher,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  the  pension 
scheme  complete  and  binding  by  also 
establishing  an  age-limit  rule — not  a 
limit  of  age  at  which  a  man  would  be 
barred  from  participating  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  pension  fund,  but  a  limit  of 
age  at  which  we  would  take  from  him 
the  undeniable  right  to  work  and  sup- 
port his  family — hence  the  age-limit 
rule,  written  and  unwritten,  now  in  ef- 
fect on  many  of  the  larger  and  standard 
railroads  of  this,  God's  country. 

"Is  this  rule,  in  its  application  to  the 
individual,  just  or  unjust?  Does  the 
arbitrary  application  of  the  rule  in- 
crease the  standard  of  efficiency  and  is 
it  a  humane  rule  to  enforce  against 
labor  ? 

"The  age-limit  rule  practically  says 
that  no  inexperienced  man  over  36 
years  of  age,  or  experienced  man  over 
45  years  shall  be  employed.  In  other 
words,  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  im- 
plies that  an  inexperienced  man  at  36 
years  of  age,  or  over,  is  not  considered 
good  material  for  training,  and  an  ex- 
perienced man  at  45  or  over,  should  he 
unfortunately  be  seeking  railroad  em- 
ployment, is  not  a  desirable  man  to 
employ. 

**On  the  other  hand,  should  an  in- 
experienced man  between  the  ages  of 
33  and  36,  or  an  experienced  man  be- 
tween 42  and  45,  obtain  employment,  it 
is,  according  to  pension  fund  statistics, 
considered  they  will,  provided  they  re- 
main physically  fit,  render  good  service 
up  to  65  or  70  years  of  age.  In  other 
words  the  factor  in  deciding  a  man's 
fitness  is  not  his  age,  but  whether  he 
happens  to  be  employed  or  unemployed 
at  a  certain  age. 

"The  rules  of  the  pension  fund,  by 
fixing  the  age  at  which  a  man  retires  at 
65  or  70,  lead  us  to  assume  that  sta- 
tistics show  that  an  experienced  man 
can  give  good  service  up  to,  at  the 
least,  60  years  of  age ;  yet  the  applica- 
tion of  the  age-limit  rule  means  to 
those  seeking  employment  that  not- 
withstanding their  years  of  experience, 
at  45  years  their  services  are  no  longer 
required  by  railroads.     In  the  absence 
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of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 
lying these  rules,  it  would  appear  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  be  45  years  of  age  and 
the  unpardonable  sin  to  be  seeking 
employment  at  that  age. 

"All  sensible  men  will  admit  that  a 
man  should  before  reaching  the  age  of 
36,  know  what  trade,  business  or  pro- 
fession he  wishes  to  engage  in ;  conse- 
quently the  rule  relative  to  the  hiring 
of  inexperienced  men  above  that  age 
does  not  inflict  much,  if  any,  hardship 
on  that  class  seeking  employment,  but 
to  say  that  a  man  at  45  years  of  age, 
with  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years'  practical  experience  to  his  credit, 
able  to  pass  physical  and  other  ex- 
aminations, cannot  give  as  good,  if  not 
better,  service  than  the  inexperienced 
man  hired  at  the  age  of  33  or  34,  is 
asking  us  to  believe  that  which  our 
experience  and  common  sense  tell  us  is 
not  true. 

"If  equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts  and 
its  proper  object  is  to  secure  the  rights 
of  humanity  decided  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  right  an<f  wrong,  let  us  by  every 
rule  of  equity  wash  out  the  crime  of  45 
before  it  becomes  a  question  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  Let  us  judge  the 
fitness  of  men  by  their  mental  and  phy- 
sical condition  instead  of  by  an  arbi- 
trary age-limit  rule." 

The  inherent  injustice  of  this  most 
effective  and  comprehensive  blacklist 
of  experienced  men  has  at  various 
times  aroused  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
A  year  ago  a  railroad  conductor  of 
Dallas  filed  suit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Chicago  against  the 
General  Managers'  Association  in 
which  he  asked  $50,000  damages  for 
alleged  discrimination  against  him  for 
the  reason  that  he  had  passed  the  age 
limit  of  45,  and,  though  in  excellent 
physical  and  mental  condition,  he  was 
unable  to  secure  employment  at  his 
profession. 

The  Machinists'  Union  of  Marshall, 
Texas,  instituted  a  protest  against  the 
enforcement  of  a  personal  record,  phy- 
sical examination  and  old-age  limit  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  more  recently. 

Other  sporadic  and  ineffective  pro- 
tests have  been  made  against  these  in- 


humane and  un-American  regulations 
enforced  by  the  exercise  of  the  power 
over  the  lives  of  men  who  must  work 
to  live  possessed  by  the  employing 
classes,  but  no  organized,  persistent  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  enforce  the 
abolition  of  the  rule. 

Recently  philanthropists  have  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  fifteen  Chicago  cap- 
italists entered  into  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  stop  discriminating  against 
men  seeking  employment  whose  age 
may  be  anywhere  between  45  and  65 
years. 

But  this  example  did  not  affect  the 
attitude  of  the  railroad  corporations, 
nor  did  it  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  in- 
asmuch as  the  element  of  charity  which 
was  the  moving  force  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Chicago  group  did  not 
appeal  to  the  corporations,  which  have 
always  been  the  greatest  sinners  in  this 
regard. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

Organization,  unless  it  does  some- 
thing, unless  it  acts,  means  nothing.  It 
is  man's  natural  tendency  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  to  seek  shelter,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  species.  But  he  has  to  fig^ht 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  these  things. 

The  railroad  organizations  have  re- 
cently demonstrated  the  tremendous 
influence  they  are  able  to  exert  by  com- 
bined action  in  a  righteous  cause,  and 
the  power  of  an  informed  public  opin- 
ion assisted  in  securing  for  the  trans- 
portation Brotherhoods  an  improve- 
ment in  their  working  conditions  that 
is  well  nigh  revolutionary. 

This  influence  could  be  enormously 
increased  and  results  of  the  most  de- 
sirable kind  could  be  attained  by  the 
junction  of  forces  with  other  labor  or- 
ganizations affected  injuriously  by  age- 
limit  and  physical-examination  rules 
that  are  enforced  only  because  no  or- 
ganized effprt  has  been  made  to  abro- 
gate them. 

Human  nature  is  too  complex  to 
measure  men  with  a  yardstick.  Some 
of  the  greatest  inventors  and  mechan- 
ics, not  to  mention  statesmen  and  even 
soldiers,  have  been  men  who  cotild 
never  have  passed  the  rigid  physical 
tests  imposed  by  some  of  our  modem 
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industrial  corporations  whose  mana- 
gers have  gone  mad  over  "efficiency." 

It  is  certainly  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  to  demand  the  weeding  out  of 
all  save  the  physically  perfect,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  permit  low  wages 
and  poverty  to  continue  to  make  phy- 
sical fitness  difficult  or  impossible  to 
achieve. 

The  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
and  improvements  in  sanitary  condi- 
tions brought  through  organization 
have  appreciably  lengthened  the  aver- 
age of  life  of  workers  in  many  of  the 
industries.  The  Typographical  Union, 
since  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
clay  in  1904,  has  increased  the  average 
life  of  its  members  by  over  ten  years, 
and,  while  no  statistics  are  available, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  railroad  employes 
are  longer  lived  since  Congress  took  a 
hand  in  the  game  and  restricted  the 
hours  of  continuous  employment  to  six- 
teen, and  this  advance  will  be  further 
strengthened  materially  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law. 

We  have  the  high  authority  of  Bishop 
Samuel  Fallowes  that  "It  ought  to  be 
evident  to  every  employer  of  labor  that 
neglect  of  the  personal  interests  of  the 
human  beings  whose  toil  goes  to  fatten 
his  purse  is  treason  of  a  high  sort." 

And  treason  it  is,  perpetrated  by  arti- 
ficial persons,  corporations  which  know 
no  age  limit  as  to  themselves,  have  the 
right  of  existente,  given  them  by  the 
state,  practically  in  perpetuity,  and  en- 
joying special  privileges  granted  for 
.expected  service  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  country,  to  shatteV  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  curtail  man  power 
and  haniper  the  production  of  wealth 
by  the  arbitrary  relegation  to  the  scrap- 
heap  of  thousands  of  able,  efficient  em- 
ployes, who  have  reached  the  age  of  45. 

There  never  was  and  probably  never 
will  be  again,  an  opportunity  like  the 
present  to  compel  the  elimination  of 
this  infamous  rule  from  the  written  or 
unwritten  laws  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions, and  the  restoration  of  the  man 
of  mature  years  to  his  proper  place  in 
industry. 

The  attorneys,  lobbyists  and  legisla- 
tive champioiis  of  the  railroads  have 


successfully  fought  the  adoption  of  full 
crew  bills  in  several  states  and  are 
working  for  their  repeal  in  other  states 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  labor  available  for  this 
service.  The  same  influences  are  at 
work  for  the  degradation  and  unsexing 
of  the  womanhood  of  the  country  by 
their  employment  at  men's  work  on  the 
railroads  on  the  plea  that  the  men  are 
needed  at  the  front. 

Let  the  men  whom  the  uhreasonable 
rules  of  war  debar  from  taking  the  part 
they  would  be  proud  to  take  in  the 
defense  of  their  country  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  their  "bit"  at  the 
work  they  are  most  competent  to  do, 
before  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation 
is  imperiled  by  the  dragging  of  the 
present  and  future  mothers  of  the  race 
into  the  hungrv  maw  of  industrialism. 
Let  the  managers  of  the  railroads  sort 
over  the  human  scrap-heaps  they  have 
piled  up  at  every  railroad  terminal  of 
the  country,  and  they  will  find  a  mine 
of  wealth  in  labor  power  that  will  for- 
ever avert  the  necessity  of  calling  upon 
the  women  and  children  to  desert  the 
homes  and  the  schools  for  the  labor 
market. 

And  the  railroads,  while  they  are  the 
chiefest  and  most  conspicuous  enemies 
of  the  country  in  this  respect,  are  not 
alone.  There  is  a  vast  army,  number? 
ing  millions,  now  wholly  or  partially 
dependent  upon  charity  or  a  burden 
upon  their  children,  who  could  and 
should  be  utilized  in  the  iridustrial  life 
of  the  country,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  nation. 

The  World  has  enlisted  for  this  war 
against  "the  crime  of  45"  and  will  not 
furl  its  banners  or  retrtat  until, 
through  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
organized  labor  and  the  organized  con- 
science of  America  gray  hairs  will  not 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  prima  facie 
evidence  to  convict  a  man  to  industrial 
death. 

Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  the  conductor  re- 
ferred to  in  the  beginning  of  this  story, 
replied  to  the  statement  of  the  World 
as  follows: 

I  have  one  criticism  to  make  of  your 
article,  relating  to  the  statement  that 
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no  statistics  are  available  showing  the 
effect  of  the  Sixteen-Hour  Law  in 
lengthening  the  lives  of  railroad  work- 
ers. Such  statistics  are  available,  and 
they  show,  not  only  that  the  law  has 
worked  to  lengthen  the  lives  of  the 
workers,  but  has  proven  profitable  to 
the  railroads  and  to  the  public  as  well. 

For  instance,  I  may  suggest  that  as 
the  Sixteen-Hour  Law  went  into  effect 
in  1908,  it  is  significant  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  accidents,  the 
number  of  passengers  carried,  the  total 
number  of  tons  of  freight  handled,  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railroads,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  employes 
engaged  in  the  transportation  service 
in  1916  as  compared  with  1907,  shows 
the  most  remarkable  improvement  of 
any  like  period  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roading. 

To  make  the  record  official,  the  fig- 
ures I  will  give  are  taken  from  the 
compilation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroad  companies 
themselves. 

Beginning  with  accidents,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  killed  in  1907  (the 
year  before  the  Sixteen-Hour  Law  be- 
came effective)  was  610;  employes  on 
duty,  4,534.  Total  number  of  train- 
men killed  in  1907  was  2,596,  being 
one  out  of  every  125  in  the  service.  In 
1916  the  number  of  passengers  killed 
had  dropped  to  226 ;  employes  on  duty, 
1,972.  Of  this  number  killed  1,093 
were  trainmen,  only  one  out  of  every 
274  in  the  service  in  that  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried 
one  mile  to  one  killed  in  1907  as  72,- 
802,600;  in  1916  this  number  was  in- 
creased to  316,926,324,  showing  a  re- 
duction in  the  comparative  number  of 
fatalities  of  more  than  75  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1907. 

In  1907  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  was  236,601,390;  com- 
pared with  342,484,271  in  1916. 

In  the  matter  of  gross  earnings  of  the 
railroads  these  statistics  show  that  in 
1907  the  roads  earned  $2,589,105,578, 
while  in  1916  the  gross  earnings 
amounted  to  $3,455,906,118. 

Notwithstanding     the     greatly     in- 


creased volume  of  business  in  1916,  and 
the  fact  that  the  track  mileage  had  in- 
creased by  more  than  20,000  miles  of 
main  line,  not  including  sidings  and 
terminals,  the  number  of  employes  was 
reduced  from  1,672,074  in  1907  to 
1,633,107  in  1916.  Thus  38,968  fewer 
employes  operated  more  than  20,000 
miles  of  additional  main  line  in  the  lat- 
ter  year,  handling  one-third  more  busi- 
ness, with  a  remarkable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  fatal  accidents. 

This  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  employes 
brought  about  by  the  more  humane 
conditions  enforced  by  the  operation 
of  the  Sixteen-Hour  Law. 

To  show  the  close  relation  existing 
between  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
and  the  number  of  accidents  on  Ameri- 
can railways,  the  same  source  of  in- 
formation tells  us  that,  in  1913,  when 
there  were  more  than  300,000  viola- 
tions of  the  hours  of  service  \diw  re- 
ported, in  some  instances  men  being 
kept  on  duty  more  than  65  hours,  there 
were  more  fatal  accidents  reported  than 
for  any  year  after  the  first  year  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  law. 

While  the  statement  is  frequently 
made  that  the  European  railroads  main- 
tain a  higher  degree  of  safety  than 
those  of  America,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  American  railroads  on  which  there 
was  not  a  single  fatal  accident  to  a 
passenger  in  1916  carried  twice  as  many 
tons  of  freight  one  mile  as  all  the  rail- 
ways of  Europe  for  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  returns.  This  may 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  greateV 
safety  brought  about  by  observance  of 
the  Sixteen-Hour  Law. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  a  fur- 
ther reduction  were  made  to  twelve 
hours  it  would  briitg  about  a  still  fur- 
ther improvement  both  financially  and 
as  to  safety  and  efficiency. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  most  of 
the  accidents  occurring  to  employes 
are  due  to  the  inexperience  of  new  men 
taken  into  the  service.  The  accident 
record  could  be  still  further  improved 
both  as  to  passengers  and  employes  by 
reducing  the  proportion  of  green  men 
by  abolishing  the  arbitrary  age   limit. 
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which  deprives  the  railroads  of  the 
service  of  thousands  of  men  who  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  efficient  and 
trustworthy. — The  Railroad  Trainman. 


Here  is  a  story  that  was  told  by  Con- 
gressman Samuel  J.  Tribble  of  Georgia, 
the  other  evening,  when  the  conversa- 
tion at  a  social  affair  turned  to  the 
eagerness  of  some  children  to.  oblige. 

Some  time  ago  an  elderly  uncle,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  cheese,  visited 
the  home  of  Willie's  parents,  in  the 
suburbs.  Unfortunately  the  guest  had 
not  apprised  the  family  of  his  visit,  and 
it  was  with  many  expressions  of  re- 
gret that  mother  remarked  at  meal 
time  that  there  was  no  cheese  in  the 
house.  Whereat  little  Willie  rose 
from  the  table  and  silently  faded  away. 

"Here  you  are,  uncle,"  happily  cried 
Willie,  reappearing  a  few  minutes  later 
with  several  small  pieces  of  the  delicacy 
on  a  plate.  *'It  ain't  very  much,  but  it 
is  the  best  I  could  do." 

"You  dear  boy!"  exclaimed  uncle, 
delighted,  chewing  on  one  of  the  pieces. 
"Did  you  borrow  it  from  the  neigh- 
bors?" 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  startling  rejoinder 
of  Willie.  "I  got  it  out  of  the  mouse 
trap."— "Tid-Bits." 

Pat  Feared  Ac  Worst 

An  Irishman  coming  out  of  ether  in 
the  ward  after  an  operation  exclaimed 
audibly:  "Thank  God!  That  is  over!" 
"Don't  be  so  sure,"  said  the  man  in  the 
next  bed.  "They  left  a  sponge  in  me 
and  had  to  cut  me  open  again."  And 
the  patient  on  the  other  side  said: 
•*Why,  they  had  to  open  me,  too,  to 
find  one  of  their  instruments."  Just 
then  the  surgeon  who  had  operated  on 
the  Irishman  stuck  his  head  in  the  door 
and  yelled:  "Has  anyone  seen  my 
hat  ?"  Poor  Patrick  fainted. — Argonaut. 


Precaution. 

Dentist  (to  patient  who  is  opening 
his  purse) — "No,  don't  bother  to  pay 
me  in  advance." 

Patient  —  "I'm  not.  I  was  only 
counting  my  money  before  you  give 
\rr^  gras." — Chicago  Herald. 


THINGS  TO  PORGBT. 

Forget  the  stander  you  have  heard,  forget 

the  hasty  unkind  word. 
Forget  the  quarrel  and  the  cause,  forget  the 

whole  affair  because 
Forgetting   is   the    only    way.     Forget    the 

storm  of  yesterday. 
Forget  the  chap  whose  sour  face  forgets 

to  smile  in  any  place. 
Forget  the  trials  you  have  ha4t  forget  the 

weather  if  it's  bad. 
Forget   the   knocker,   he's   a    freak;    forget 

him  seven  days  a  week. 
Forget  you're  not  a  millionaire,  forget  the 

gray  streaks  in  your  hair. 
Forget  the  home  team  lost  the  game,  for- 
get the  pitcher  was  to  blame. 
Forget  the  coffee  when  it's  cold,  forget  to 

kick,  forget  to  scold. 
Forget  the  plumber's  awful  charge,  forget 

the  iceman's  bill  is  large. 
Forget  the  coal  man  and  his  ways(weighs), 

forget  the  heat  in  summer  days. 
Forget,  wherever  you  may  roam,  forget  the 

duck  who  wrote  this  poem. 
Forget  that  he,  in  social  bliss,  forgot  him- 
self when  he  wrote  this. 
Forget  to  ever  get  the  blues, 
BUT  DON'T  PORGBT  TO  PAY  YOUR 

DUBS. 


THB  BETTBR  THING. 

It  is  better  to  lose  with  ^  conscience  clean 

Than  to  win  by  a  trick  unfair; 
It  is  better  to  fail  and  to  know  you've  been, 

Whatever  the  prize  was,  square, 
Than  to  claim  the  joy  of  a  far-off  goal 

And  the  cheers  of  the  standerby, 
And   to  know  down   deep  in   your  inmost 
soul 

A  cheat  you  must  live  and  die. 

Who  wins  by  trick  can  take  the  prize. 

And  at  first  may  think  it  sweet. 
But  many  a  day  in  the  future  lies  ' 

When  he'll  wish  he  had  met  defeat. 
For  the  man  who  lo&t  shall  be  glad  at  heart 

And  walk  with  his  head  up  high^ 
While  his  conqueror  knows  he  must  play 
the  part 

Of  a  cheat  and  a  living  lie. 

The  prize  seems  fair  when  the  fight  in  on, 

But  save  it  is  truly  won 
You  will  hate  the  thing  when  the  crowds 
are  gone, 
For  it  stands  for  a  false  deed  done. 
And  it's  better  you  never  should  reach  your 
goal 
Than  ever  success  to  buy 
At  the  price  of  knowing  down  in  your  soul 
That  your  glory  is  all  a  lie. 

— Edward  A.  Guest. 


Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  but  many  an 
epitaph  is  a  frightful  lie. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY  AND  FATIGUE  IN  BRITISH 
MUNITION  FACTORIES. 


An  interim  report  on  "Industrial 
Efficiency  and  Fatigue,"  recently  issued 
by  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  has  just  been  reproduced  in 
Bulletin  230  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
of  the  report  consisting  of  two  mem- 
oranda (Nos.  7  and  12)  already  re- 
printed in  Bulletin  221.  This  is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  bulletins  published 
by  this  Bureau  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  in  an 
effort  to  make  available  reports  of  the 
British  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applicable  to  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

Bulletin  230  also  contains  reprints  of 
Memorandum  No.  16,  "Medical  Certifi- 
cates for  Munition  Workers,"  and 
Memorandum  No.  17,  "Health  and 
Welfare  of  Munition  Workers  Outside 
the  Factory,"  prepared  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  interim  report  considers  the 
comparative  efficiencies  of  day-work 
and  night-work,  the  causes  and  condi- 
tions of  lost  time,  and  incentives  to 
work  with  special  reference  to  wages, 
presenting  detailed  medicaf  studies  on 
the  health  and  physical  conditions  of 
both  men  and  women  in  munitions  fac- 
tories. 

On  the  whole,  night-work  is  re- 
garded as  undesirable,  although  there 
is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  rate  of  output  in  night  and  day 
shifts  managed  on  the  discontinuous 
system  which  is  preferred  to  contin* 
nous  night-work,  the  latter  being  pro- 
ductive of  definitely  less  output 

Grouping  the  causes  of  lost  time  as 
controllable  and  uncontrollable,  the  re- 
port discusses  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  lost  time  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  sickness,  considers  the  relation 
of  lost  time  to  overtime,  showing  that 
hours  gained  by  overtime  may  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  lost  time,  and  suggests 


the  uneconomical  and  unprofitable  re- 
sult following  the  employment  of 
workers  before  breakfast.  As  illustrat- 
ing how  considerable  a  proportion  of 
the  time  gained  by  extraordinary 
hours  may  be  lost  in  normal  hours, 
even  in  a  well-managed  factory,  the 
engineering  department  of  a  firm  en- 
gaged on  heavy  work  are  cited,  in 
which,  with  a  normal  day-shift  week  of 
53  hours  and  a  night-shift  week  of  60 
hours,  53  per  cent  of  the  time  gained 
by  overtime  work  in  a  given  4  weeks  in 
May,  1916,  was  lost  by  bad  timekeep- 
ing and  sickness,  while  5^.6  per  cent 
was  lost  in  a  given  two  weeks  in  June, 
1916. 

In  its  report  on  incentives  to  work, 
with  special  reference  to  wages,  it  is 
stated  that  health — i.  e.,  absence  of 
sickness,  physical  and  mental  —  and 
efficiency  of  workers  are  influenced  by 
the  earnings,  and  that  output,  which 
has  been  closely  investigated  as  an  in- 
dication of  fatigue,  may  be  influenced 
by  the  wage  system  in  force.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  payment  by  time  alone 
has  no  direct  influence  in  stimulating 
the  inclination  to  work,  while  payment 
by  the  piece  does  have  such  influence. 
Thus,  in  one  factory  17  girls  drilling 
fuses  and  working  on  the  piece-rate 
basis,  in  one  week  increased  their  out- 
put by  24  per  cent  on  the  day-shift  and 
by  40  per  cent  on  the  night-shift  over 
their  output  when  working  on  a  time- 
wage  basis. 

The  medical  examination  of  1543 
men,  1509  boys,  and  1326  women  and 
girls,  while  revealing  evidence  of  strain 
and  fatigue,  showed  less  ill  health  than 
was  anticipated.  Among  the  men 
sleepiness  on  the  night-shift,  headache, 
footache,  and  muscular  pains,  together 
with  nervous  symptoms,  are  probablv 
the  most  common  signs  of  overwork. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  lost  time  among 
the  1543  men  was  due  to  sickness  and 
20  per  cent  to  accident. 

Consideration  of  the  health  and  -wel- 
fare of  munition  workers  outside  the 
factories,   as   shown   in    Memorandurft 
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No.  17,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
loMjing  statement  by  the  Health  of 
Munition  Workers  Committee:  "By 
the  agency  of  the  State  women  and 
girls  are  being  exported  from  their 
homes  and  imported  into  munition 
areas.  By  the  agency  of  the  State  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  to  throw  up 


her  work  and  to  take  her  labor  else- 
where is  restricted.  On  the  State, 
therefore,  the  responsibility  lies  not 
only  for  suitably  housing  these  trans- 
planted workers,  but  also  for  securing 
the  safeguards  needful  for  their  health 
and  morals,  the  maintenance  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  nation." 


CONVERTING  THE  NONUNION  MAN— DIFFICULTY  OF 
CONVINCING  THE  INDIFFERENT  WAGE  WORKER. 


Fails  to  See  the  Benefit— Proof  of  the  Fact  That  the  Desire  For  Liberty 
Must  Be  Inherent  and  Come  From  Within — Progress  Made  In  Enian- 
cipation  of  Labor  Has  Come  Through  Self  Sacrificing  Men. 


History  records  two  striking  episodes 
in  American  life  when  a  strong  indi- 
viduality impressed  itself  upon  the  his- 
torical firmament  of  this  nation.  The 
month  of  February  seems  to  have  been 
the  chosen  vehicle  for  the  advent  of 
two  great  personalities,  though  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Both  came  at  the  most 
important  and  critical  periods  of  the 
American  nation,  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. 

It  seems  the  framers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence^  while  declaring 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  did 
not  include  the  negro,  which  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  civil  war.     Here, 
where  history  records  one  of  the  most 
instructive  lessons — that  no  nation  can 
become  free  unless  that  nation  itself 
is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  free- 
dom— the  colonists  were  willing  enough 
to    fight    against    "English    tyranny,*' 
but   were  not   willing  to   concede   to 
others  the  same  freedom.  Colonial  his- 
tory after  the  colonial  war  is  only  the 
dawn  of  a  new  slavery.    With  the  de- 
velopment of   industrial   activities    in 
the  northern  states  the  "free  labor  sys- 
tem," or,  to  use  a  modern  expression, 
"the   wage  system,"  developed  along 
with   it.     With  the  expansion  of  the 
cotton  industry,  where  the  lowest  paid 
labor  was  in  demand,  the  chattel  sys- 
tem flourished  in  the  south — in  other 
words,  a  struggle  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, which  was  inevitable,  came  into 
existence,  the  so-called  "slave  labor" 


being  in  sharp  competition  with  the 
so-called  "free  labor." 

Whatever  historical  critics  may  say, 
one  thing  is  certain — that  the  so-called 
"free  labor"  was  no  better  off  than  the 
so-called  "chattel  slave."  In  some  in- 
stances the  chattel  slave  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint  had  the  advantage. 
If  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  consid- 
ered a  standard  of  well  being  and  eco- 
nomic security,  then  the  chattel  slave 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

Of  all  the  ills  affecting  the  work- 
ers of  this  nation  the  dread  of  unem- 
ployment, with  its  train  of  misery  and 
poverty,  is  the  worst.  The  "free 
wage  laborer"  was  free.  But  where 
were  the  terms  and  what  was  the  price 
of  that  liberty?  Either  accept  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  master  or  sub- 
mit to  the  indignities  which  no  free 
man  would  submit  to,  or  starve. 

Another  striking  lesson,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  "free- 
dom," the  desire  for  liberty,  must  be 
inherent  and  must  be  secured  by  the 
class  in  bondage  through  its  own  ef- 
forts. It  does  not  come  from  the  top. 
"Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must 
strike  the  blow." 

Aside  from  all  philosophical  argu- 
ments, the  negro  himself  was  not 
ready  for  emancipation.  Moreover, 
even  today  the  negro  problem  is  still 
looming  high  on  the  horizon  of  Ameri- 
can politics  in  the  south  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  the  north.     Every  act 
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of  segregation  in  the  northern  cities  is 
ample  proof  that  the  negro  is  still  the 
football  of  the  dilettante  reformer.  Be- 
sides, it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
emancipation  of  any  race  or  class  is 
worthless  when  given  as  a  gift  from 
without.  Freedom  and  emancipation 
must  be  accomplished  from  within. 

How .  many  of  us  are  struck  with 
this  thought  when  we  go  out  on  a  mis- 
sion to  convert  the  unorganized,  the 
nonunion  men,  to  unionism,  to  make 
them  see  the  necessity  of  organization, 
the  necessity  of 'joining  us  and  make 
common  cause  with  us! 

And  after  pleading  and  arguing  we 
find  out  that  all  our  pleading  was  in 
vain,  that  all  our  arguments  somehow 
or  other  did  not  convince.  In  other 
words,  our  efforts  were  wasted,  our  ar- 
guments fell  on  flat  ears,  just  as  flat  as 
the  ears  of  the  chattel  slave  when  the 
''abolitionists*'  preached  and  sacrificed 
their  all — aye,  as  John  Brown,  Love- 
joy,  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  emancipation  of  the  chattel 
slave.  Every  milepost  of  liberty  is 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  pioneers  of 
liberty ;  every  inch  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  battles  of  liberty  have  been 
fought  is  saturated  with  the  life- 
blood  of  its  martyrs.  The  labor  unions 
are  not  exempt  from  that.  Every 
prison  cell  from  coast  to  coast  could 
tell  the  story  of  the  emancipation  of 
labor;  every  industrial  battle  produces 
its  heroes  and  martyrs. 

What  would  the  woj-ld  be  without 
men  that  are  willing  to  stake  their  all 
just  to  gain  a  little  more  freedom  for 
others,  while  those  in  whose  behalf  the 
greatest  battles  of  history  have  been 
fought  are  indifferent  to  their  own  in- 
terests or  so  criminally  selfish  they 
couldn't  see  the  light  of  true  emanci- 
pation ? 

The  same  with  the  "chattle  slave." 
He  fought  against  the  northern  armies 
that  were  shedding  their  lifeblood  to 
set  him  free,  and  the  nonunionist, 
through  his  ignorance  and  indifference, 
is  fighting  the  unionist,  who  is  staking 
his  all  for  the  maintenance  of  a  decent 
standard  of  life. 


Who  is  to  emancipate  the  nonunion 
and  indifferent  wage  slave? — Interna- 
tional Bookbinder. 


A  TdAST. 

By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith. 

Here's  to  the  old  Earth,  and  here's  to   all 

that's  in  her,^ 
To  the  soil  of  her,*  and  the  toil  of  her,  and 

the  valiant  souls  that  win  her; 
To   the   hope   she  holds,  and   the  Rift    she 

grants,  her  hazards  and  her  prizes. 
To  the  face  of  her,  and  the  grace  of  her,  and 

all  her  swift  surprises. 

Here's  to  her  mighty  dawns,  with  rose  and 

golden  splendor; 
To  the  heights  of  her,  and  the  nights  of  her, 

her  springs  and  their  surrender; 
Her  storms  and  her  frozen  seas,   and    the 

mystic  stars  above  her. 
The  fear  of  her,  and  the  cheer  of  her,  and  all 

the  brave  that  love  her. 

Here's  to  the  valleys  warm,  with  their  little 

homes  to  cherish; 
The  gleam  of  her,  and  the  dream  of  her,  and 

the  loves  that  flower  and  perish; 
To  her  cities  rich  and  gray,  with  their  stem 

life-chorus  ringing, 
The  noise  of  her,  and  the  joys  of  her,  and 

the  sighs  beneath  the  singing. 

Here's  to  her  endless  youth,  her  deaths  and 
her  reviving; 

The  soul  of  her,  and  the  goal  of  her,  that 
keeps  her  ever  striving; 

Her  little  smiling  flowers  and  her  comfort- 
ing grass  and  clover, 

And  the  rest  of  her  on  the  breast  of  her 
when  striving  days  are  over. 

Here's  to  the  old  Earth,  with  all  her  count- 
less chances; 

The  heart  of  her,  and  the  art  of  her,  her 
frowns  and  tender  glances; 

With  all  her  dear  familiar  ways  that  held  os 
from  the  starting; 

Long  might  to  her!  And  good  night  to  her. 
when  the  hour  is  struck  for  parting*. 


An  Alias. 
In  order  to  save  his  dog's  life.  How- 
ard S.  Lewis,  of  Hutchinson,  made  pub- 
lic announcement  last  week  that  he  had 
changed  the  animars  name  from  Kaiser 
to  Dennis.  "I  really  was  afraid  some 
one  would  take  a  shot  at  him,**  Judge 
Lewis  explained,  **and,  besides,  the 
K^aiser's  name's  Dennis,  anyway." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 
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THE  RAILROADS,  THE  MINE  OWNERS  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

By  FREDERICK  C.  HOWE. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
recognized  the  nature  of  monopoly  and 
the  only  way  out.  In  its  report  issued 
on  June  !80th  it  has  amassed  the  evi- 
dence of  railroad  breakdown,  and  the 
inevitable  results  of  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  transportation  and  the 
material  resources  of  the  nation.  The 
railroads  are  still  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  owners  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  Even  under  the  stress  of 
war  and  the  claims  of  patriotism  the 
transportation  agencies  and  mine  own- 
ers were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  levy  excessive  tribute  on  the  indus- 
try, the  lives  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation.  They  charged  excessive 
prices  for  coal ;  they  have  reduced  the 
supply  to  secure  monopoly  prices ;  they 
have  caused  mills  and  industries  to 
shut  down,  in  fact  the  whole  producing 
world  is  in  peril  by  reason  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  circulatory  system  and  the 
fuel  supply  of  the  nation. 

And  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  both  Great 
Britain  atid  France  were  compelled  to 
take  over  their  transportation  agencies 
as  a  war  measure.  They  recommended 
that  the  United  States  do  the  same 
thing  in  order  that  the  nation  might  be 
int^^ted  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  war.  There  is  no  other  way  out. 
The  raiiroads  must  be  nationalized  and 
the  present  emergency  is  the  time  to 
bring  it  about.  For  the  present  condi- 
tions cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is  strang- 
ling the  country.  It  is  threatening  our 
life.  In  the  fall  when  the  crops  are  to 
be  brought  to  market  we  are  likely  to 
see  such  a  glut  of  produce  coincident 
with  an  imperative  demand  for  coal  to 
carry  the  nation  over  the  winter  that 
not  only  the  nation  and  its  allies  may 
fail  in  their  efforts  for  want  of  food 
but  the  nation  will  find  itself  without 
fuel  for  the  winter. 

Some  years  ago  the  railroads  de- 
clared war  on  the  nation  by  refusing 
to  buy  cars  and  equipment  in  order  to 


force  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  grant  them  an  increase  of 
rates.  Now  that  the  steel  mills  are 
glutted  with  orders  and  prices  have 
risen,  the  railroads  allege  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy.  Moreover  they 
have  so  frightened  the  investor  with 
their  cries  of  wolf  that  they  are  unable 
to  secure  credit  for  their  needs.  Un* 
doubtedly  from  four  to  six  billions  of 
dollars  should  be  invested  in  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  just  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  Or,  and  this 
is  the  proper  way  out^  the  country 
could,  by  mobilizing  the  entire  rolling 
stock,  motive  power  and  especially  the 
terminals  of  the  country,  so  increase 
,  the  carrying  power  of  the  roads  that  a 
great  part  of  this  expenditure  could  be 
avoided.  Probably  the  worst  waste  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  something  like  two 
hundred  different  railroads  have  to  be 
equipped  with  every  facility  to  meet 
their  peak  load.  Each  must  have  ex- 
pensive terminals  in  the  large  cities 
when,  if  the  roads  were  organized 
under  a  single  management,  one  ter- 
minal would  suffice.  To  attempt  to 
continue  the  colossal  waste  of  this 
duplication,  with  the  burden  which  it 
imposes  on  the  producer  and  consumer 
is  so  intolerable  that  it  should  not  be 
permitted,  especially  as  the  failure  of 
the  railroads  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
war  may  bring  all  of  our  efforts  and  all 
of  our  sacrifices  to  naught.  The  world 
recognizes  that  a  great  part  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  Germany  is  due  to  the  state- 
owned  railway  systems  and  their  unifi- 
cation and  speedy  mobilization.  They 
are  not  only  self-sustaining  but  earn 
over  $1^00,000,000  a  year  for  the  relief 
of  taxation.  The  rates  are  adjusted  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  nation  rather 
than  the  making  of  profits  while,  quite 
as  important,  the  endless  conflicts 
which  our  cities  and  states  and  even 
the  nation  is  constantly  engaged  in,  are 
at  an  end. 

The  war  has  brought  the  same  lesson 
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home  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  And 
these  countries  will  probably  never  re- 
turn to  private  ownership.  It  remains 
for  the  United  States  to  recognize  the* 
medieval  condition  which  prevails   in 


this  country,  for  we  are  now  the  only 
nation  of  any  conseq,uence  that  permits 
the  highways  to  be  treated  as  private 
property  and  to  be  run  for  profit  rather 
than  the  development  of  the  state. 


MOBILIZING  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  ARMY. 

The  American  Association  For  Labor  Legislation. 


A  great  army  of  men  and  women  are 
being  mobilized  in  the  industries  to 
serve  the  nation  in  war  time.  Many 
are  going  into  industry  for  the  first 
time.  Others  are  shifting  from  in- 
dustry to  industry.  Women  are  being 
drawn  into  occupations  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers,  most  of  them  unfamiliar 
with  industrial  processes.  All  will  be 
called  upon  for  the  largest  possible 
output. 

This  industrial  mobilization  will  not 
only  aflfect  the  nation's  strength  and 
staying  power  in  the  war,  but  will  also 
profoundly  influence  the  character  of 
our  social  order  in  the  future.  Only  by 
meeting  the  need  of  today  with  a  vision 
of  what  tomorrow  .will  bring  can  we 
minimize  the  danger  of  fastening  per- 
manently upon  the  country  an  unsatis- 
factory industrialism,  and  weakening 
our  national  vitality. 

War  works  far-reaching  changes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  United 
States  was  largely  agricultural.  Wom- 
an's work  was  in  the  home.  But  early 
in  the  war  women  began,  in  large 
numbers,  to  enter  outside  occupations,  ^ 
such  as  government  and  clerical  work, 
nursing,  teaching,  shoe-making,  and 
the  needle  trades.  Speeding  up  and 
underpay  developed.  Women  workers 
were  exploited  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, particularly  on  govern- 
ment orders  for  clothing.  Protest 
meetings  were  held.  Committees  were 
sent  to  Congress  and  to  President  Lin- 
coln, who  was  said  to  be  "deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  tale  of  their  suffering 
and  wrong." 

This  advent  of  women  into  industry 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
The  trend  continued  and  became  per- 
manent. Today  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  11,000,000  women  and  girls  at 
work  in  our  industries. 


In  England,  since  July,  1914,  1.071,- 
000  women  have  directly  replaced  men 
in  gainful  occupations.  This  means  a 
net  increase  of  32.7  per  cent,  during-  the 
war  over  the  number  of  bread-winning 
women  when  war  broke  out.  If  this 
should  happen  in  the  United  States — 
and  the  war  should  last  three  years — 
we  may  look  for  at  least  3,597,000  new 
women  workers,  which  would  mean  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000,000  women  gain- 
fully employed. 

This  new  mobilization  of  man  and 
woman  power  represents  a  task  vastly 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Civil 
V^ar  because  today  the  United  States 
is  a  complex  industrial  nation. 

To  meet  this  task  successfully  re- 
quires highly  organized  and  eflficient 
machinery,  as  well  as  proper  standards. 

Public  Control  of  Labor  Placement 
is  Essential.  Private  eftiployment 
agencies  may  be  drawn  upon,  but 
proper  coordination  requires  that  they 
should  work,  whenever  opportunity  is 
offered,  under  the  direction  of  public 
officials.  In  cases  where  no  machinery 
f  jr  labor  exchange  exists,  county  and 
stale  councils  of  defense  and  similar 
bodies  may  be  able  to  secure  the  help 
of  volunteers  as  "labor  agents."  The 
creation  of  local  advisory  committees 
representing  employers  and  employes, 
as  well  as  the  general  public,  will  be 
found  an  important  aid  in  spreading 
interest  and  confidence  in  this  indus- 
trial mobilization.  The  whole  system 
should  be  expanded  around  federal, 
state  and  city  public  employment 
bureaus. 

Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work,  Without 
Discrimination  as  to  Sex,  As  Women 
leave  their  homes  to  replace  men  in 
business,  farming,  manufactures,  and 
transportation,  a  new  industrial   situa- 
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tion  (as  in  the  Civil  War)  is  created. 
This  should  be  met  on  a  just  basis  at 
the  outset.  The  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion will  fall  short  of  national  well- 
being  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
policy  of  payment  strictly  in  accord 
with  output.  Women  who  really  take 
the  places  of  men  should  receive  the 
pay  of  men.  Accepted  wage  standards, 
built  up  through  years  of  struggle, 
should  not  be  undermined  under  cover 
of  "war  necessity."  No  such  necessity 
has  appeared. 

Protecth'e  Measures  Should  Be  Rig- 
idly Maintained  and  Enforced.  It  is 
well  established  that  lengthened  hours 
and  speeding  up  lessen  output  and  im- 
pair labor  strength.  National  effective- 
ness, no  less  than  social  justice,  de- 
mands that  all  safeguards  be  upheld. 


New  readjustments  and  processes  in 
industry  require  new  protection.  Prac- 
tical methods  are  an  immediate  neces- 
sity, for  instance,  to  prevent  industrial 
poisoning  from  the  increased  use  of 
dangerous  chemicals  in  munition  manu- 
facture. "Safety  First"  and  "Health 
First"  —  good  business  always  —  are 
pressing  requirements  now  that  pro- 
duction has  to  be  increased,  and  work- 
ers are  pouring  into  employments  new 
to  them.  Vigilance,  too,  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  protect  women  entering  in- 
dustries from  bad  surroundings,  injur- 
ious tasks,  and  exploitation — moral  or 
physical.  Complete  protection  of 
working  men  and  women  in  the  pres- 
sure of  war — and  the  guarding  of  the 
children — can  not  be  secured  without 
strict  administration  of  labor  laws. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WILL  GOVERN  EMPLOYES  IN  THE  CAR  DE- 
PARTMENT  OF  THE  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.  CO. 


Rulel. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  car  repairers  working  piece 
work,  ten  hours  for  helpers,  eleven 
hours  for  light  repair  men,  twelve 
hours  for  all  car  inspectors  and  car 
oilers.  Rttle  2. 

All  twelve-hour  men  shall  be  allowed 
thirty  minutes  for  dinner  between  the 
hours  of  11:00  and  1:00. 
Rule  3. 

Piece  workers  or  other  employes 
working  on  hourly  basis,  who  at  times 
for  various  reasons  are  unable  to  report 
for  work  at  specified  time,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  work  one-half  hour  later. 
Rule  4. 

Bulletin  Boards  shall  be  maintained 
in  all  shops  at  all  times,  when  the  num- 
ber of  working  hours  are  increased  or 
decreased.  Notice  of  such  change  shall 
be  posted  on  Bulletin  Boards  at  least 
one  hour  previous  to  quitting  time  the 
day  before  such  changes  go  into  effect. 
Rule  5. 

All  time  worked  over  the  hours  as 
specified  in  these  rules  shall  be  classed 
as  overtime ;  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  at  hourly 


rate  except  for  wrecking  which  will  be 
paid  at  straight  time. 

Rule  6. 

Employes  called  for  service  outside 
of  their  regular  assigned  hours  will  be 
allowed  actual  time  with  a  minimum  of 
three  hours. 

Rule  7. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
above-mentioned  employes  to  work 
over-time  they  will  not  be  laid  off  dur- 
ing their  regular  working  hours  to 
equalize  the  time. 

Rule  8. 
Sundays  and  all  Legal  Holidays  such 
as  New  Years'  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  Christmas,  all  work  done  on  above-  . 
named  days  will  he  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  one-half  per  hour.  This 
does  not  include  seven-day  men. 

Rule  9. 

Employes  when  sent  out  on  the  road 
away  from  their  home  station,  will  re- 
ceive continuous  time,  while  on  duty, 
from  time  called  until  they  return,  also 
actual  expenses  for  board  up  to  and 
including  two  weeks. 
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Rule  10. 

Car  men  used  in  wrecking  service 
will  receive  35c  per  hour. 

Rule  11. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce 
expenses  the  full  force  shall  be  retained 
and  reduction  made  in  the  working 
hours  until  the  hours  are  reduced  to 
forty  (40)  per  week ;  if  a  further  reduc- 
tion is  necessary  same  shall  be  made  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  last  man  employed. 

Rule  IS. 

When  the  force  is  again  increased  the 
men  will  be  taken  back  in  the  order  of 
seniority. 

Rule  13. 

If  a  grievance  cannot  be  settled  lo- 
cally, the  Management  will  meet  a 
Committee  of  the  above-mentioned  em- 
ployes within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  not  to  exceed  ten  days. 

Rule  14. 
The  company  will  in  no  way  discrim- 
inate against  any  employe  who  may  be 
acting  on  a  Committee  or  shall  be 
elected  to  represent  the  employes  of  the 
Company. 

Rule  15. 

When  employes  are  transferred  tem- 
porarily from  one  position  to  another, 
they  shall  be  paid  the  higher  rate  of 
pay,  seniority  to  govern. 

Rule  16. 

Leave  of  absence  and  free  transpor- 
tation will  be  granted  over  our  line  to 
any  employe  who  may  be  delegated  to 
go  before  the  Management  to  adjust  a 
grievance. 

Rule  17. 

Employes,  who  by  reason  of  long  and 
faithful  service  with  the  company,  hav- 
ing become  unable  to  handle  heavy 
work  to  advantage,  will  have  the  right 
to  take  up  with  the  Foreman  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  lighter  employment 
in  other  lines  of  work. 

Rule  18. 

All  Shop  Committees  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  seniority  list  by  the  of- 
ficials in  this  company. 


Rule  19. 

Piece  workers  will  have  the  rig^t 
and  will  be  allowed  to  select  their  part- 
ners. 

RuleM* 

An  exact  copy  of  the  Piece  Work  In- 
spector's Piece  Work  Time  Card,  writ- 
ten out  in  detail  will  be  furnished  to 
piece  workers  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  car  is  completed. 

RuleU. 

No  car  will  be  checked  up  by  Piece 
Work  Inspector  without  the  Piece 
Worker  being  present.  When  neces- 
sary to  check  a  car  in  the  absence  of 
the  man  who  Worked  the  car,  the  Fore- 
man will  appoint  one  of  the  other  piece 
workers  to  check  the  car. 

Rule  22. 

Employes  absent  from  duty  for  a  year 
or  less  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
equally  good  cause  will  not  loose  their 
standing  in  seniority. 

Rulejtt. 
This  company  will  furnish  a'  suf- 
ficient number  of  jacks  and  other  tools 
such  as  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
Company  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time 
to  the  men. 

Rule  24. 

These  rules  to  take  effect  August  1, 
1917  and  remain  in  force  until  super- 
ceded by  another  set  of  rules,  it  being 
understood  that  30  days'  notice  in  writ- 
ing must  be  given  by  either  party  pre- 
vious to  any  change  in  the  above. 

(Signed)     G.  J.  DUFFEY, 

Supt.  of  Motive  Power. 

E.  E.  TRIMBLE,  Chr. 
A.  P.  POWERS, 
C.  BADIN, 
O.  SOWERS, 
J.  F.  WORKING, 
A.  J.  WORKING, 

Committee. 


The  Arkansas  State  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  nine-juror  law, 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  is  un- 
constitutional and  that  a  jury  of  twelve 
persons  is  necessary  to  try  a  case. 
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LEGISLATING  FOR  THE  ENEMY. 

By  DANTE  BARTON,  The  Cotnmittcc  On  Industrial  Relations. 


Suppose  the  United  States  could 
legislate  for  its  enemy  during  this  war, 
or  suppose  American  financiers  could 
impose  dwnestic' policies  affecting  the 
people  of  the  enemy  countries.  If  the 
United  States  lawmakers  and  the 
United  States  financiers  felt  particu- 
larly cruel  and  vindictive,  their  legisla- 
tion and  their  policies  in  such  a  case 
would  be  directed  against  the  great 
body  of  the  enemy  people.  They  would 
try  to  make  the  enemy  workers  work 
such  long  hours  and  at  such  exhaustinjg 
toil  and  with  such  little  leisure  that 
those  workers  would  be  inefficient 
either  for  working  or  for  fighting. 
They  would  impose  such  conditions 
upon  the  women  of  the  enemy  country 
that  those  women  could  not  be  strong 
and  capable  mothers,  that  they  could 
not  g^ve  the  care  and  attention  to  their 
children  which  would  make  the  chil- 
dren the  best  citizens  and  that  per- 
manent injury  to  the  enemy  race  would 
be  done  through  the  temporary  injury 
to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  imme- 
diate generation. 

Such  a  case  is  supposed  in  order  to 
drive  home  the  wrong  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  all  the  propositions  that  have 
been  advanced  by  lawmakers  and  by 
moneyed  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  break  down  the  safeguards 
of  the  efficiency  and  rightful  happiness 
of  American  workers,  men  and  women. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  such 
safeguards  should  be  upheld  and  ex- 
tended, it  is  naturally  in  a  time  of 
national  peril  and  stress.  England,  for 
example,  could  possibly  afford,  so  far 
as  national  existence  was  concerned, 
to  adopt  a  devil-take-the-hindmost  pol- 
icy toward  the  great  mass  of  the  work- 
ers when  the  English  national  life  was 
unassailed  from  outside.  But  instantly 
that  England  was  assailed  from  the 
outside,  she  had  to  amend  that  careless 
and  absolutely  undemocratic  policy  and 
conserve  the  greatest  possession  of  any 
nation,  its  men  and  women  workers. 

When  American  workers  have  been 
asked  to  "sacrifice"  the  degree  of  in- 
dustrial rights  which  they  have  so  far 


attained,  they  have  been  asked  to  sac- 
rifice something  which  the  nation  itself 
could  not  spare.  The  labor  uniona,  for 
instance,  are  trustees  of  the  welfiare 
and  strength  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  nation  and  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  might  as  well  be  asked  to 
sacrifice  their  health,  their  homes  and 
their  virtue  as  to  be  asked  to  sacrifice 
such  economic  conditions  as  conserve 
health  and  make  honesty  and  virtue 
the  order  of  the  national  life. 

This  ought  to  be  so  plain  to  every- 
body that  it  seems  that  the  superserv- 
iceable  servants  of  big  interests,  in  and 
out  of  the  legislatures,  who  have  so 
many  times  proposed  breaking  down 
these  standards  have  simply  gotten  the 
habit.  Apparently  they  have  no  other 
idea  of  self-assertion  or  of  activity  ex- 
cept to  pluck  something  more  from  the 
men  and  women  whose  work  supports 
them.  There  ought  to  be  the  sharpest 
kind  of  scorn,  on  the  part  of  workers 
with  their  hands  and  of  all  others  who 
properly  acknowledge  their  debt  to 
manual  workers,  for  these  short-sighted 
enemies  of  their  own  countrymen. 


Some  time  ago  the  teacher  in  a  public 
school  was  giving  a  talk  on  classic  my- 
thology. Little  Willie  was  not  very 
attentive,  and  when  it  came  to  the  ques- 
tioning part  of  the  game  he  was  lost  in 
the  wilderness. 

"Willie,"  said  the  teacher,  closing 
the  book  and  looking  impressively  at 
the  youngster,  "can  you  tell  me  who 
Cyclops  was?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  prompt  an- 
swer of  Willie.  "  He  was  the  feller 
what  wrote  the  cyclopedia." 


The  Answer. 

An  English  militant  crusader  strolled 
into  a  barn  where  a  young  man  wos 
milking  a  cow.  With  a  snort,  she 
asked,  "How  is  it  that  you  are  not  at 
the  front,  young  man?" 

"Because,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
milker,  "there  ain't  no  milk  at  that 
end." — ^Atlanta  Journal. 
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correspondence: 


Articles  mutt  be  written  on  one  tide  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributort  to  the  corretpon- 
dence  columnt  mutt  have  their  artidet  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
SOth  of  the  month,  preceding  the  Utne  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  intore 
insertion.  No  anonymout  lettert  will  be 
published  under  any  ctrctunttancet. 

Norn  de  plume  may  be  uted,  but  erenr 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  addrets  of  the  writer. 

All  membert  are  eamettly  tolidted  to  con- 
tribote  aniclct  to  thete  colunmt  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  iiKerett  to 
the  membert  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  doet  not  attume  retpontibiUty 
for  the  opmiont  expretted  by  contribotort 
in  this  department 

It  mutt  alto  be  underttood  that  all  com- 
munications are  tubject  to  revition,  or  re- 
jection at  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


P8ICB  tIST« 

Artl€l«g  •!  Jowolnr  mm  QmMkm  Bsek  C^rar 
UmU  tm  IfMbtft  Oidy. 

Not.  1  and  6,  pricet  contained  in  regular 
Utt 

No.  2,  Pretentation  Jewel,  tolid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Oharm,  rolled  gold,  Hjo 
each. 

No.  4.  Tie  Clan^  rolled  cold,  asc  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttont,  rolled  gold,  $L2S  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Pretentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  6fc 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxtdittd 
tilver  medallion,  45c  each. 

Na  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  omancott 
gold  fiUed,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  ordert  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibton,  1909-11.  538  So.  Dearborn  St, 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA. 

Among  the  animal  kingdom,  man  is 
unique.  In  many  respects  he  is  quite 
unlike  what  he  chooses  to  call  the  lower 
animals,  in  contradistinction  to  himself. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  in  the  world 
that : — Is  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  his  Creator ;  Has  the  promise  of 
or  looks  forward  to  a  life  beyond  the 
grave;  Has  the  power  of  reason  de- 
veloped more  than  that  of  instinct: 
May  truly  be  said  to  have  a  language 
enabling  him  to  exchange  ideas  with 
his  fellows;  Has  a  conscience  or  laws 
for  his  guidance;  chooses  his  mate  for 
life  and  does  not  always  remain  faithful, 
or  ever  seeks  the  belief  of  a  divorce 
court ;  under  any  circumstances  clubs  or 
kills  the  females  of  the  species  (Chicago 
Garment  Workers'  strike ;  Ludlow  Mi- 
ners' Strike,  etc. ) 

Racks  his  brain  to  invent  machinerj' 
and  chemicals  to  kill  man  and  torture 
his  fellows;  (except  domestic  animals) 
ever  destroys  food  which  means  life  to 
him  and  his  fellows ; 

Tolerates  drones;  Ensla^^es  and 
starves  the  young  of  the  species  that  he 


may  feast,  revel  and  dissipate  at  their 
expense ;  Recognizes  a  double  standard 
of  morals;  under  any  circumstances 
condescends  to  merit  the  most  ignoble 
of  all  appellations,  that  of  "Scab". 

(Uncivilized)  Kills  his  young  fe- 
males to  keep  the  species  from  increas- 
ing beyond  the  number  which  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  locality  will  sup- 
port. 

(Civilized?)  Kills  his  young  regard- 
less of  sex  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
and.  responsibility  of  parenthood. 

Becomes  addicted  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  or  engages  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  same  that  he 
may  wax  rich  through  the  debaucher\' 
of  his  fellows. 

Man  is  not  the  only  animal  in  the 
world  that  chews  tobacco  for  the  to- 
bacco worm  is  also  fond  of  the  weed. 
The  latter  is  quite  fastidious  in  the 
matter  however,  as  he  chews  only  the 
genuine  "killdad"  or  "long  green" 
while  man  goes  him  one  better  by 
smoking  cigarettes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

"SLIM." 
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FROM  DECATUR,  ILL. 


tK>NB  TO'  THE  COLORS.** 

Th«  kid  has  gone  to  the  Colors, 

And  we  don't  know  what  to  say. 
The  kid  we  loved  and  cuddled. 

Stepped  ont  for  Our  Flag  today. 
We  thought  him  a  child — a  baby, 

With  never  a  care  at  all; 
But  this  country  called  him  a  man's  size. 

And  the  kid  has  heard  the  call. 

He  paused  to  watch  the  recruiting, 

Where  fired  by  the  fife  and  drum 
He  bowed  his  head  to  Old  Glory, 

And  thought  that  it  whispered  ''Come'M 
The  kid  not  being  a  slacker 

Stood  forth  with  a  patriot's  joy. 
To  add  his  name  to  the  roster 

And  God,  we  are  proud  of  Our  Boy. 

The  kid  has  gone  to  the  Colors, 

^  It  seems  but  a  little  while 
Since  he  drilled  a  school-boy  army; 

In  a  true,  martial  style. 
But  now  he's  a  man — a  soldier, 

And  we  lend  him  a  listening  ear; 
For  his  heart  is  a  heart  all  loyal, 

Un discouraged  by  the  curse  of  fear. 

His  dad^  when  he  told  him,  shuddered, 

His  mother,  God  bless  her,  cried; 
Yet  blessed  with  a  mother's  nature. 

She  wept  with  a  mother's  pride. 
But  he,  whose  old  shoulders  straightened, 

Was  grandad,  for  memory  ran. 
To  years  when  he  was  a  youngster. 

Was  changed  by  the  Flag  to  a  man. 

—Edward  Blair. 


PROM  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Just  a  few  lines  from  Wheeling 
Lodge  No.  244  to  let  our  members  and 
fellow  workers  read  in  the  columns  of 
our  valuable  journal  that  we  are  among 
the  living  and  are  prospering  with  our 
organization,  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers. 

At  one  of  our  May  meetings  which 
we  held  at  Massillon,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  No.  244  agreed  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  keep  it  roll- 
ing* until  every  Railroad  Worker  pos- 
sible was  registered  in  our  lodge  from 
Wellington,  Ohio  to  as  far  east  as 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  also  the  Cleveland 
division  from  Kent,  Ohio  to  Zanesville, 
all  of  which  covers  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles  on  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  R.  R.,  Brother  Railroad  Workers 


you  would  be  surprised  the  number  of 
workers  this  wheel  has  registered  intd 
Local  No.  244  in  the  short  space  of 
time,  intervening  from  the  making  of 
the  resolution  and  now,  considering  the 
distance  between  points  enumeratjed. 

This  wheel  has  traveled  and  regis- 
tered the  names  of  men  along  the  line 
so  fast  that  our  President,  Mr.  Jas. 
Brunker  was  traveling  day  and  night 
by  both  passenger  and  freight  trains  to 
reach  points  and  initiate  the  men  into 
our  local  at  this,^  their  home  station. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  settled  fact  that 
this  wheel  will  register  every  man  on 
the  entire  line  of  the  Wheeling  and 
Lake  Erie  Railway  by  September  15th.  ' 

The  writer  desires  to  give  credit 
where  it  is  justly  due  and  some  of  it 
belongs  to  the  men  of  Golden  Rule 
Lodge,  No.  10  of  Toledo  for  assisting 
us  and  registering  some  of  the  men  on 
our  list  from  the  Canton  and  Brewster 
shops;  so  keep  it  up  boys  and  let  us 
make  good. 

I  would  also  like  to  in(prm  the 
readers  of  the  journal  that  a  meeting 
was  held  recently  with  the  officials  and 
our  committee  and  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing better  working  conditions;  also  in 
receipt  of  an  increase  in  pay  effective 
May  16th.  Brother  Railroad  Workers, 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  get  our  heads 
together  and  become  members  of  the 
A.  F.  of  R.  W.  and  bring  within  our 
ranks  every  man  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  our  organization  throughout  the 
entire  country  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  accom- 
plished if  every  lodge  of  the  organiza- 
tion would  start  a  wheel  rolling  over 
the  line  that  they  are  employed  by  and 
get  every  Railroad  Worker  registered 
into  this  organization,  the  one  that  will 
assist  us  in  getting  better  Working  con- 
tions,  shorter  hours  and  better  pay, 
which  means  more  protection,  which 
protection  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our 
wives  and  our  families  who  are  just  as 
dear  to  us  as  the  wives  and  families  of 
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the  higher  paid  employees  or  the  man- 
ager of   a   railroad  company   are   to 
them ;  so  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  and 
all  get  busy  and  let  me  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 
"WHEELING  LODGE  NO.  244." 


PROM  OELWEIN,  IOWA. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Organization  started  here  in  Oelwein, 
nor  the  marvelous  rapidity  with  which 
it  has  grown  from  a  few  to  over  760 
members,  because  that  is  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 
To  say  that  it  is  wonderful  would  be 
putting  it  mildly. 

When  Vice-President  Grim  arrived 
here  in  our  city  and  distributed  a  num- 
ber of  handbills,  most  of  the  men  who 
got  one  would  invariably  shake  their 
heads  and  say :  "it  can  never  be  done," 
and  considering  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  ten 
years  and  what  the  result  generally 
was,  can  you  blame  them  if  they  shook 
their  heads?  But,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  men  were 
afraid  of  what  the  consequences  would 
be  if  they  joined  a  Labor  Organization, 
a  few  of  them  were  brave  enough  to 
take  the  initial  step  and  others  followed 
and  today  we  have  an  Organization 
that  we  may  well  be  proud  of.  We 
have  gained  the  right  to  send  commit- 
tees to  wait  on  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany— something  we  could  not  and 
dared  not  do  in  the  past  ten  years ;  we 
have  secured  an  increase  of  from  4  to  9 
cents  per  hour.  Another  thing  that  to 
those  familiar  with  conditions  here  will 
seem  almost  miraculous — we  used  to 
think  that  if  we  were  given  a  general 
increase  of  one  cent  we  were  fairing 
quite  well.  While  a  working  schedule 
has  not  yet  been  secured,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  "Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day."  While  Oelwein 
Lodge  No.  304  has  been  in  existence 


less  than  two  months,  I  think  that  to 
my  knowledge,  limited  though  it  may 
be,  that  one  of  the  greatest  feats  in  the 
history  of  the  Labor  Movement  has 
been  won. 

Numerous  and  various  attempts 
were  made  to  discourage  and  disrupt 
us,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  men 
stood  firm  and  refused  to  be  frightened 
into  submission.  After  the  battle  was 
won  and  the  danger  was  past  several 
organizers  or  rather  disorganizers  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  trying  to  regain 
the  ground  that  they  lost  in  1907  and 
1908.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  order  or  orders  they  represent. 
The  least  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to 
these  men  that  had  the  nerve  to  come 
here  after  the  danger  was  all  over  and 
try  to  win  our  men  over  to  them  is  that 
they  should  be  classed  with  the  man 
who  stole  the  baby's  candy.  In  spite  of 
a  few  traitors  which  can  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  wherever  Labor 
Organizations  are  in  existence  our 
Union  is  prospering  and  we  are  taking 
in  new  members  at  every  meeting. 
Brother  Grim  is  still  with  us  and  will 
remain  for  some  time  to  come.  With 
these  few  remarks  I  will  close.  Stand 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers — it  is  sure  to  win. 
Fraternally  yours, 

"BOILERMAKER." 


To  teach  domestic  science  in  rural 
regions  a  Kentucky  school  official  has 
mounted  a  two-room  house  on  wheels 
and  takes  it  around  his  territory. 


YouVe  "Out  o'  Line/* 

"Yes,"  said  the  specialist,  as  he  stood 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  printing 
buyer,  "I  can  cure  you."  "What  will 
it  cost?"  asked  the  sick  man  faintly. 
"Ninety-five  dollars."  "You'll  have  to 
shave  your  price  a  little,"  replied  the 
P.  B.;  "I  have  a  better  bid  from  the 
undertaker." — The  Shield. 
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FROM  DECATUR,  ILL. 

Well  boys,  we  are  doing  fine  in  De- 
catur. Old  No.  199  is  adding  new 
members  to  its  Lodge  as  fast  as  it  can. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  those  Labor 
"dis-organizers"  arrived  in  our  midst 
and  succeeded  in  beguiling  a  few  of  the 
men  into  joining  a  craft  organisation, 
but  after  they  had  spent  a  few  dollars 
with  them  and  got  nothing  but  prom- 
ises for  it,  they  got  tired  of  doing  the 
shoveling  and  paying  their  money  out 
for  nothing,  and  happening  along  in 
that  vicinity  a  few  days  ago  we  con- 
vinced them  that  they  were  right  and 
they  signed  up  with  us  in  Decatur,  so  I 
must  inform  you  now  that  they  are 
back  in  our  Lodge. 

You  know  without  my  telling  you 
that  some  men  who  will  listen  to  these 
"wind-jammer"  roundheads  who  have 
a  gold  brick  to  sell  you,  and  after  they 
get  your  money  and  trap  you  by  plain 
fabrication,  then  they  come  out  and  tell 
you  when  you  ask  for  better  conditions 
or  betterment  of  any  sort,  that  they  are 
sorry  they  cannot  do  anything  for  you 
my  dear  brother  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers  hold  the 
agreement.  What  do  you  think  of  a 
spiel  like  that? 

Yes,  my  friends,  we  have  the  agree- 
ment and  we  are  going  to  keep  it,  so 
you  need  not  have  any  fear  and  do  not 
let  that  worry  you.  Look  at  our  last 
increase  in  wages,  it  was  fine,  they  all 
say  so ;  everybody  is  satisfied  here. 

We  had  our  annual  picnic  on  the 
18th  of  August*  We  planned  for  a  big 
day's  outing  and  the  committee  in 
charge  dtd  everything  possible  to  make 
it  a  success.  They  sent  invitations  to 
all  points  on  the  System  and  the  result 
was  the  crowd  turned  out  on  Saturday, 
August  18th.  It  was  a  beautiful  day 
and,  there  was  an  excellent  crowd  on 
hand  and  from  all  reports  every  one 
had  a  splendid  time. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with 
us    Organizer  Hanna  of  Toledo  and 


Chairman  of  our  System  Council, 
Brother  McMinn  from  Peru,  Ind. 
Both  made  interesting  addresses  and 
the  committee  felt  amply  repaid  for  the 
\vork  which  they  did  in  bringing  the 
picnic  to  such  a  successful  conclusion 
and  many  will  look  forward  to  the 
picnic  again  next  year,  and  with  best 
wishes  to  all  railroad  workers,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  WHITSETT. 


The  Parkersburg  (Pa.)  iron  works 
will  be  shut  down  for  a  week  this  sum- 
mer so  that  the  800  hands  can  be  used 
for  harvesting  crops. 


A  movement  is  gencfal  about  the 
Irish  Midlands  for  the  employing  of 
shop  assistants  where  farm  labor  is 
urgently  needed. 

Thirty  women  in  overalls  are  now  at 
work  as  car  cleaners  at  the  Staten  Is- 
land Rapid  Transit  Terminal  station. 


Practically  the  only  available  source 
of  supply  of  chalk  is  England  and 
France,  and  in  these  countries  chalk 
mining  has  been  suspended. 


Silks  are  now  printed  by  means  of 
color  photography  by  some  French  tex- 
tile manufacturers. 


Brotherly  Love. 

"What  is  your  reason  for  saying  you 
won't  enlist  unless  you're  sent  to  the 
Seventy-third  Infantry  ?"  questioned 
the  recruiting  officer. 

"Beca'se  I  want  to  be  near  me 
brother  that's  in  th'  Seventy-fourth," 
returned  Dennis  O'Rourke. 


•Bringing  Out  the  Point. 

Lawyer — ^On  the  night  in  question, 
Mr.  Witness,  did  you  not  have  several 
drinks  of  whisky? 

Witness — ^That's  my  business. 

Lawyer — I  know  it's  your  business, 
but  were  you  attending  to  it? — Boston 
Transcript. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


At  different  times  in  the  history  of  our  Organization  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  our  members  the  absolute  necessity  of  watchfulness,  that  they 
may  make  no  mistakes,  which  it  is  hard  and  it  may  be  said  almost  impossible 
to  rectify,  and- the  present  time  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  it  requires  in 
whatever  move  may  be  contemplated,  the  combined  thought  of  all  to  properly 
carry  it  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

All  manners  and  kinds  of  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  in- 
dividual or  body  of  men  to  carry  out  a  purpose  of  which  at  its  inception  the 
end  is  not  in  sight,  or  can  even  be  determined.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  safeguard  be  thrown  out  and  every  angle  of  a  situation  be  thoroughly 
investigated  before  a  definite  move  is  made,  so  that  the  interests  of  all  may  be 
safeguarded,  whatever  the  outcome  may  be.  This  can  be  especially  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  our  members  everywhere  as  an  admonition  against  taking 
hasty  and  drastic  action  when  they  feel  their  requests  or  demands  have  not 
been  fully  conceded  or  given  the  consideration  they  believe  they  otight  to 
receive.     The  justifiableness  of  their  cause  should  be  investigated  deliberately 
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and  without  fear  or  favor  even  to  themselves,  so  that  when  definite  action  is. 
taken  the  ground  upon  which  they  will  stand  will  be  firm  and  without  fault 
in  preference  to  being  a  morass  without  bottom.     Spasmodic,  ill-advised  and 
hasty  action  will  get  you  nowhere  or  bring  you  nothing  except  remorse  and 
regret  so  that  it  is  better  that  calm  deliberation  take  the  place  of  headstrong^ 
and  hasty  action,  so  that  all  may  be  benefitted  rather  than  the  few. 

This  phase  of  our  Organization  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  before  and  no  harm  can  accrue  at  this  time  by  bringing  it  to  their 
attention  again,  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  might  be  said  stirring  times  and 
every  move  should  be  made  to  count  that  our  members  may  be  benefited.  The 
oppositic«i  to  our  cause  is  in  evidence  on  every  hand,  and  nobody  rejoices 
any  more  at  our  mistakes  than  our  enemies  and  their  cohorts  and  hirelings, 
so  it  is  up  to  us  in  reality  to  guard  ourselves  well  that  our  adversaries  may 
have  no  cause  to  rejoice ;  rather  may  we  have  that  pleasure  to  the  discomfor- 
ture  of  those  who  would  wish  our  destruction.  Therefore,  our  advice  to  our 
members  everywhere  is  to  bu^ld  and  construct  the  Organization  of  which 
they  are  members  that  they  may  reap  the  reward  of  their  own  efforts ;  look 
wisely  and  sanely  into  the  future  that  there  may  be  no  regrets  along  the  road 
which  they  will  leave  behind,  so  that  those  who  follow  will  receive  a  legacy 
and  may  be  able  to  say,  "They  built  better  than  they  knew."  Cool,  calm 
deliberation  may  be  a  more  lengthy  program,  but  the  returns  in  the  end  are  one 
hundred  fold  and  those  who  follow  it  are  more  content  with  themselves  in 
the  end. 


FEMALE'  LABOR  AND  THE  UNIONS. 


One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  organized  labor  is,  and  has  always 
been,  that  there  should  be  equal  pay 
for  both  sexes  on  the  same  kind  of 
work.  There  have  been  times  in  the 
past  when  this  declaration  of  principle 
was  looked  upon  as  in  the  abstract  or 
somewhat  remote. 

Probably  at  no  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment has  this  principle  come  to  the 
front  as  strongly  as  at  present. 

We  learn  that  in  the  English  fac- 
tories female  labor  is  being  employed 
to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown,  and 
as  female  labor  has  entered  these  in- 
dustries working  side  by  side  with 
men,  doing  the  same  class  of  work, 
they  are  receiving  the  same  pay,  and 
they  are  receiving  this  "equal  wages 
for  equal  work  regardless  of  sex," 
simply  and  solely  because  it  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  a  vital  principle  of  or- 
ganized labor  which,  in  the  present 


instance,  organized  labor  has  been  able  • 
to  enforce. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  condi- 
tions may  arise  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  to  send  vast  numbers  of' 
troops  into  action;  if  we  are  to  man- 
ufacture tremendous  quantities  of  sup- 
plies and  munitions,  there  must  be  a 
vast  factory  output,  and  this,  on  the 
one  hand,  together  with  the  taking 
of  man  away  from  industries,  must 
lead,  as  in  England,  to  the  employment 
of  a  large  number  of  female  workers. 

It  has  always  been  a  condition  of 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  was  no  organization  of  the  wage 
earners  to  enforce  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  female  employes 
would  get  less  wages  than  male  em- 
ployes on  the  same  work.  Empk>yers 
who  always  claimed  to  be  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  and  rights  of  their  em- 
ployes— ^and  particularly  for  the  right 
of   their   employes   to   remain   unor- 
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ganized  —  usually  treated  the  female 
worker  as  if  the  mere  fact  that  she  is  a 
woman  implies  th^t  she  must  work  for 
less  wages  than  a  man,  even  though  she 
do  an  equal  amount  of  work  and  do  it 
equally  well. 

We  have  known  of  shoe  factories 
where  female  cutters  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  every  case  the  wages 
paid  to  female  cutters  has  been  less  than 
the  wages  paid  to  male  cutters  of  equal 
skill. 

The  reason  why  the  principle, 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work  regardless 
of  sex,"  has  been  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  organized  labor  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Great  Britain,  is  because  of 
the  tendency  of  employers  to  exploit 
female  labor  whenever  they  had  a 
chance,  and  as  the  war  has  given  female 
labor  in  England  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain equal  pay  for  equal  work  through 
the  ability  of  the  unions  to  enforce  the 
principle,  even  so  will  the  war  give  fe- 
male labor  in  the  United  States  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  more 
largely  employed  in  our  manufacturing 
,  industries,  and  also  in  so  far  as  they 
may  become  members  in,  affiliated  with, 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  trade  union 
movement. 

It  is  said  that  the  female  workers  of 
Great  Britain  are  very  grateful  to  the 
trade  unions  for  what  they  have  done 
for  the  women  workers  in  the  way  of 
procuring  equal  wages.  It  is  said  that 
they  call  the  trade  union  their  "life- 
belt," which  seems  very  apt  descriptive 
phrase  as  signifying  that  the  trade 
union  helps  to  keep  the  woman  worker 
afloat  on  the  sea  of  industry. 

W^  trade  unionists  have  a  duty  to 
perform:  namely,  that  we  shall  be 
the  strongest  possible  missionaries, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  unionism 
among  the  female  workers  at  the 
present  time  as  well  as  of  those  of 
the   future.      We   owe   this   duty   to 


them  and  ourselves,  for  we  will  not  oofy 
benefit  them  by  helping  them  to  secure 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  but  we  shaD, 
at  the  same  time,  prevent  our  own 
wages  and  conditions  from  being  drawn 
down  to  a  lower  standard  by  any  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  employers  to  use 
female  labor  at  a  lower  price. 

For  the  most  part,  wherever  males 
and  females  work  side  by  side  in  the 
shoe  industry,  such  as  vamping,  for 
instance,  they  work  for  equal  wages, 
but  we  shoeworkers  must  not  as- 
sume that  the  subject  is  of  no  inter- 
est to  us  because  the  disparity  of  wages 
between  males  and  females  is  not  very 
apparent  in  our  industry.  We  have  a 
very  vital  interest  in  all  other  industries 
because  the  workers  therein  are  co- 
workers with  us  in  the  cause  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  we  want  to  see  the 
cause  in  a  prosperous  condition  all  the 
time.  We  have  another  interest:  that 
they  are  all  purchasers  of  our  produc- 
tion. We  want  them  to  be  union  pur- 
chasers and  large  purchasers;  that  is  to 
say,  we  want  them  to  earn  the  highest 
wages;  therefore,  we  do  not  want 
women  to  work  for  less  wages  than 
men. 

There  is  another  reason.  Whenever 
female  labor  is  employed  in  industry, 
we  want  them  to  receive  wages  enou^ 
to  be  self-supporting  and  independent 
for  the  moral  interests  involved  and  for 
the  future  of  the  race.  Reasons  mul- 
tiply why  female  labor  should  be  aflB- 
iated  with  the  unions,  and  through  tiie 
unions  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 


Pioneer  Days. 

"Tell  me  of  your  early  educational 
hardships." 

"Well,  I  lived  seven  blocks  from  a 
Carnegie  library  and  we  had  no  autd*^ 
mobile. — Louisville  Courier-JoumaL 


Certainly  Noah  had  fruit  in  tiie.|Mir    . 
-preserved  pairs. 
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FAYAIENT  OF  PET?  CAPITA  TAX, 

Section  22.  Tlie  per  capita  t?ix  v>h<0  be  considered  a  standing  appropriation 
\vltht)ut  a  vore  ci  the  Lod.;c  a:id  it  sliaii  be  tlie  du"^  of  nil  members  to  see  that 
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the  close  of  ofiici.;;  but  Id^ss  t'^ny  days  fo!1'j\vi:vn;  the  month  for  which  it  is 
due.  Failure  to  corn;jlv  with  this  Section  arid  failure  ti  nay  assessments 
within  the  tin^e  slip'b'/cd  f-r  the  r  pa)r-ie-:t,  the  iod^^e  and  its  members  shall 
stand  suspended  'Tf.rn  at]  r.:  nts.  don.iticips,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fed- 
eration until  ctfter  the  (iate  all  indtbtccliiess  to  tjie  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
received  At  h*4ad^urr'vr3.  .       ^ 

SuSFET.SIGM,  PKECLUSTON,  READMI3SION. 

Section  JlOl.  V.^bcn  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  two 
montlis'  dues,  be  sbail  stand  susptmded  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation, 
and  neither  he  nor  z.ny  one  in  his  te.ialf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 
donations  or  have  i^ny  claim  a^^a-nst  tliis  Federation  or  its  funds  until  'the 
period  of  continuous  p.ood  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
tion shall  have  elapsed  after  the  d?^te  on  which  all  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
Including  the  current  (present)  month. 

Section  105.  Vv  nen  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months'  dues  he 
shaD  stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  wdthout  a  vote  of  the  lodge. 
Precluded  n>^mbers  shall  m.ake  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
be  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  readmission  fee  decided 
upon  by  tbiC  led  re,  v/hich  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 
One  Dollar  aiid  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Kt^admitted  members'  last  issued  due  books  should  accom- 
pany appUcatious  for  readmission  to  headquartcn. 
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tion^  ri  y-^MT  C.f'^^  :;.v\^  i.  {.,  ^  ^  ..-.'.  .  ^'  , -,•  .^  .:,..  ._^-;  Ji-  pto.-tibitioii 
of  the  f;  'Ms.  ;  o,.  c  *  s  *.,\v--  -  r- ;.  ..v  \  :  :^..  ,  <>'  ..  ':\,,^  :  Ij^  e  £cc-..GPs  all 
pertain  to  '' vC  ivo    ^:'    .  '..-.  /i  v  .,  '.    (.        •     .,  •  '  '    ■ 

UOU^  gCO  1  !%*..'"  '"t-  ^  •  ^.^  ri!  >  .    .;  \        .  - 

Section  ic ;.  ^^ti  i.'.yi.  **^t  r?  i  '  r  ^..'/-s  t;..  . 
Section  60.  tcv^I-^'    '  .^r  <■••      -n     mv  'r,r.  i.■l•^  e'-- 

All  a'-e  P''i'^i  r'i(I  ?.r  i^  ?  '.i-  •  '  o  -^  ■■.■/■•  ^\  i"'i  *^'  'n;  :e'lt  of  every  nicxn- 
ber.     Ker^l  t'  em  Ti'  d  ;.=  -  .*  *  :  1      .'.  ' 

baUy  or  In  \^'n*^'^  \^  'v  t  .-^  •->  !.  "'n  :  ^  :.:.-.•  .  '■  :j.»  'u*J,  ^.'"c  bcv  k^  or 
any  siK'h  p:i!  H' n'".:  :i  lu  1'^  ■•  -  ^  -  r;  f ..:  "u  *";/>*>,  ■W,\  O:  p  1  !  ^r  :'uv-nt  sr^iill 
imriiediau-.y  r*^  " '.'*  li  •!  c— r^:  '■•'  -.v  *  c  "•  a  .•;■''•  *  j-;  ^^r.  :..  can  J  pvjAe- 
ciitc  in  the  cci.rr;  :^'.v  p"'^i^'i  o^  .,;*  -;v..'^  »  t^vv  ''h  t  -■'^*:  ,.f  t"  .*  revi*r?d*JO 
directly  or  iau  rt-cUv  in  c":  r.>.    '  '\  ■/ v-'C>-  '■''  •':  .  jv    ..:;.  y  '-'t-'^-.  v*' 

Section  45.  Up'^n  p:-,;  ^^i  *  "•  .  *  '^i"  *  ^  -  ^';-  v-i  ;  iv*  rV';'-  u^'^-.o  h.-c^  '^t:.tn.  !r 
cont-inuciis  j:;o^1  s'?r.i;';v"  .a  !:\.  '^.c  •  -  >r;;,  -■'' ^  "I  .%  ^  •■-'^\' I's  l-j  h'>  c'fvath, 
the  Grand  SccrttrTy-'rf"-'^^--n  r '.;-'  i  t;'^^' ..- ,  •  -  ..n  ;  ■:  ^:^ -.1  .\co-f  Vein:^  fur- 
nished, the  <;ii:.-.  of  t-'i>  0'^;  T*.  :  i  'a'- \r'';"  A'  "'  i  •  .  *  •-■•^^  'p  ('.>'iti-:  :o\:^  'c^oc-d 
Btanding  for  twelve*  ^.-.-rths,  •^"  >;.-'  ,  .i'.  :  i  ^r  ;^  r:f  iVc;'  v/::^  r:,,^  l«*en  ia  con- 
tinuous good  stti.J"  "^  fcr  c   ^'  .t:"^.  ••,.  rv-  s   a  i'-^i'  •-  K 

Immediately  a^ttr  t:  '^  t^.  u'l  -^^  ^  inrrbfi*  .T  c  ^i\.  <'::;]  V.c'  -c'  -ry  of  thf 
subordinate  Icd^^e  s.ri-i  f-r-vw*!  '■•  rr;,,.'  t^vf  L*^r"s  <  ^*  h-.v.^  tv '  Iwo  yrrp.ra 
preced;ni^  hi.;  dtath,  tC'.;v''...;'\v'^r.  a  d'  .:•;  .'*:..*'  ;*:^  i. ;  t:  f.  G^:  til  'y'^c- c  ^ary- 
Treasurer.  .    ' 

'  Seclion*48.  After  Jam^iry  i,  l^i  >,  -^n  il-?  OvmIm  o:  a  hm  '  s't  \\''\j  at  i'~f 
time  of  hib  adn^^ssion  or  rend. -i':-;  >n  U*  i/crr  1  ;tr-*;i.i;\  {'iMrr  •  ■  ^r  ^f  ]  ir.  j  ir.' 
1.  1911)  was  over  sixty  y'?is  ^f  a;*  cn-l  v  i^,/*  r*  \r  :,\^  <^  .;;v;  (\f  a:;c,  anJ 
who  has  been  in  cr-Ti^imous  ^;<:  ;d  b'.-a.'.ny  f^r  *v/;Kr  n  r^K.^s  r.^r-  :-.;rii^  t>.f 
date  of  his  d'^^ath,  h*s  hc-r^  •^•^1'  h-^  (^vi"t.*d  '^.!')  VJ.  '"'^r..^'  ?■-  -:  r';:o  apply  to 
non-beneficiary   mePi  beis   Jnr':aiy    1,   V-Ll. 

Section  47.  Any  pers-rn  v  l:o  is  cV-i-^^::^r  !  or  rf -3 d:.i't •-:■.'  ir-  tm -:  '  f  rs'.ij)  Iv 
this  Federation  after  Jcaiii?rv  1,  10 -1,  wlio  is  ever  t:.y'  ■^.  "-j^  / -T  a-.^  rtr.-, 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  v  ho  was  rot  in  f;Ot.vl.  scnn.^  lo.  i^-  l,^-\^.h  at  ti\z 
time  of  his  adnii*=ision  to  n^crihersh-p  in  this  I'^'der^lton.  sh«<:'  OiiN'  ♦f*  rvrrd'^ii 
to  one-half  tl"*e  donations  as  prcsciibed  in  Section  45  of  thi*  C<-:'''vVt.v>~:c 
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the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 

Ssas;  f  Chicago,  m.,  October,  1917  |}^?c?orj^^c^i; 

FROM  PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON. 

It  has  been  both  amusing  and  astonishing  to  read  the  reports  of  the  O^lwein 
situation  by  some  of  the  "quacks"  appearing  in  last  month's  issue  of  their 
Journals.  Amusing,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  how 
men  could  write  such  diabolical  falsehoods  and  get  other  men  to  believe  them 
and  astonishing  to  even  think  how  men  could  make  such  public  reports, 
remain  in  the  employ  of  their  Organizations  and  receive  the  usual  price  of  ^ 
their  meal  tickets.  ' 

The  only  explanation  that  can  possibly  be  offered  is  that  some  few  are 
born  lucky,  while  a  great  many  are  born  cowardly  or  develop  cowardice, 
making  the  latter  slaves  to  a  system  rule  or  practice,  which,  literally  speak- 
ing, chains  their  feet,  ties  their  hands,  seals  their  lips  and  ruins  the  working 
apparatus  of  their  tongues,  leaving  to  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  endowed  with  more  luck  than  brains  or  ability,  an  opportunity  to  skin 
those  who  are  literally  helpless  from  imaginary  fpar  or  fright.  This  disease 
seems  to  us  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  although  at  present, 
at  least,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  reason  for  even  one  case  of 
this  epidemic  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Fear  is  one  of  the  surest  symptoms  of  a  weak  mind.  Fear  that  this  will 
happen  or  that  will  happen,  or  something  awful  will  happen,  is  the  greatest 
bugaboo  that  stands  out  before  the  eyes  of  many  men,  which  soon  magnifies 
itself  in  their  minds,  to  the  extent  that  they  become  obsessed  beyond  forget- 
fulness,  let  alone  elimination. 

This  disease  is  more  prevalent  among  men  who  have  been  operated  on  by 
"quack"  railroad  officials  and,  needless  to  add,  the  victims  or  patients  become 
more  deadly  sick,  when  the  "quack"  railroad  officials  call  or  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  "quack"  labor  officials  to  further  chloroform  and  operate  on  them 
in  order  to  continue  to  get  their  meal  tickets,  rather  than  to  see  them  secure 
trained  and  experienced  services  and  the  only  recognized  medicine,  which 
had  fully  restored  them  to  excellent  mental  and  physical  fitness,  capable  of 
caring  for  themselves  under  all  normal  conditions.  However,  we  suppose 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "quackery"  taking  full  possession  of  a  man,  and  his 
system  becoming  so  inoculated  with  the  dope  that  accompanies  such  service, 
that  their  systems  have  a  craving  for  so  much  of  it,  although  it  is  well  known 
they  would  be  much  better  off  in  body  and  mind,  if  they  would  only  make 
up  their  minds  to  get  along  without  it.  However,  we  also  suppose  that  as 
long  as  a  few  want  such  stuflF  and  prefer  it  to  the  safe  and  sane  method,  and 
the  one  which  they  know  had  cured  and  benefited  them,  we  must  let  them 
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follow  their  own  warped  minds  and  weakened'  bodies,  until  they,  themselves 
will  again  become  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  and  like  strong 
men,  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  pathway,  which  leads  to  freedom, 
strength,  success  and  achievement. 

In  the  last  issue  I  dwelt,  on  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  ten  of  our  members,  and  while  it  was  not  my  intention  to  refer  to 
it  again,  in  view  of  the  reports  referred  to,  as  well  as  for  the  education  of 
our  members,  I  have  decided  to  publish  copy  of  Mr.  Crownover's  application 
for  same  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clark's  affidavit. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  bill  of  complaint,  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Crownover: 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  IOWA, 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

The  Chicago,  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,     \ 

Complainant,  I 

vs.  (      In  Equity: 

.Oehvein   Lodge  304  of  American   Federation   of     (  ^^^^  ^^  COMPLAINT. 

Railroad  Workers,  (Names  of  ten  members  of     \ 
Lodge  appear.)  Defendants.  / 

To  the  Honorable  Ju^ge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Iowa: 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  brings  this,  its  Bill  of  complaint 
against  Oelwein  Lodge,  304  of  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  (Names  of 
ten  members  of  lodge  appear)  and  thereupon  it  complains  and  alleges. 

I. 

Complainant  is  a  corporation  created  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  its  principal  place  of  business  at  Chicago,  and  is  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

IL 

Pefendants  and  each  of  them  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
Northern  District  thereof.  Individual  defendants  and  above  named  are  each  and  all 
members  of  the  Oelwein  Lodge  304  of  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 
and  which  said  lodge  is  affiliated  with  a  national  organization  known  as  the  American 

Federation  of  Railroad  Workers ;  that  the  defendants ,  and 

are  the  President  and  Secretary  respectively  of  said  Oelwein  Lodge  No.  304. 

in. 

Complainant  owns  and  operates  an  extensive  system  of  railroad  lines  in  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  It  has  a  line  extending  from  Chicago  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  to  Oelwein  in  the  State  of  Iowa;  a  line  extending  from  St.  Paul  in 
Minnesota,  to  Oelwein,  Iowa;  from  Council  Bluflfs  to  Oelwein,  Iowa;  and  from  Kansas 
City,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  Oelwein,  Iowa,  together  with  numerous  other  lines 
and  branches  connected  therewith.  It  is  common  carrier  of  passengers  and  freight  and 
many  of  its  passenger  trains  on  said  lines  also  carry  express  and  United  States  mail. 

IV. 

The  city  of  Oelwein  is  a  division  station  for  both  passengfer  and  freight  trains,  and 
all  of  the  complainant's  trains  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  with  few  exceptions 
all  trains  on  the  entire  system,  run  into  the  said  town  of  Oelwein. 

V. 

Complainant  has  and  maintains  in  the  city  of  Oelwein  extensive  repair  shops,  at 
which  practically  all  of  the  repairing  of  the  engines,  cars  and  all  other  equipment  for 
its  erftire  system  is  done.  It  employs  in  said  shops  a  large  number  of  woricmen,  has  a 
large  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  which  are  there  housed  and  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  being  repaired  and  made  ready  for  service  on  the  said  line. 

VI. 

That  the  complainant  company  has  maintained  what  is  known  as  an  open  shop,  in  its 
repair  shop  in  the  City  of  Oelwein,  Iowa,  hiring  employees  regardless  of  whether  such 
employees  held  Union  cards  or  otherwise;  that  some  time  prior  to  the  seventh  day  of 
July,  1917,  National  Organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  came 
to  Oelwein,  and  began  a  campaign  among  the  employees  of  the  complainant  company 
for  organization  of  a  Local  Lodge  effiliated  with  said  order;  that  on  or  about  the  7th 
day  of  July,  Local  Lodge  was  organized  composed  of  a  part  of  Machinists,  Boiler- 
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makers,  Blacksmiths,  together  with  their  helpers  and  apprentices,  carmen,  pipe  fitters, 
tinners,  laborers,  painters  and  foundrymen,  there  being  some  of  each  of  such  crafts  who 
joined  such  Local  Lodge. 

That  thereafter  and  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  July,  1917,  because  of  the  condition 
of  general  unrest  produced  by  the  agitation  of  members  of  such  Lodge  which  was 
resulting  in  disorganization  of  the  shops,  said  shops  were  closed  down.  On  Tuesday 
July  31st,  new  schedules  were  posted  raising  wages  of  all  classes  of  workmen  to 
standard  rates  as  just  established  by  other  Railroads  within  the  month  of  July,  1917, 
making  a  general  raise  in  wages  of  approximately  20%.  On  Wednesday,  August  1st, 
the  shops  re-opened  and  a  majority  of  the  machinists  and  a  number  of  other  employees 
of  other  crafts  returned  to  work  under  the  new  schedule;  that  upon  this  date  large 
crowds  of  former  employees,  members  of  the  Local  Lodge  304,  gathered  about  the 
Company  property  meeting  employees  who  were  going  to  and  coming  from  work, 
publicly  calling  said  employees  vile  and  obscene  names,  and  threatening  them  with 
bodily  injury  if  they  continued  to  work;  that  there  was  put  in  force  by  said  defendant. 
Local  Lodge  304,  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  system  of  picketing  and  a  systematic 
course  of  intimidation  towards  the  complainant's  workmen  was  begun  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  employees  not  members  of  their  organization  from  returning  to  work; 
that  since  such  time  the  said  picketing  has  been  maintained  and  the  complainant's 
employees  have  been  threatened  and  menaced  and  have  in  some  instances  been  assaulted 
and  beaten. 

That  a  large  number  of  complainant's  workmen  who  were  not  members  of  said  Local 
Lodge  havfe  become  frightened  and  intimidated  and'  though  anxious  to  continue  work 
have  remained  away  because  of  the  fear  of  injury  to  themselves  and  families  from  the 
defendants,  which  has  resulted  in  irreparable  injury  to  this  complainant;  that  the 
defendants  upon  being  advised  that  the  complainant  Company  would  not  recognize 
their  Union  and  contract  with  it  and  notwithstanding  that  the  defendants  and  members 
of  the  said  Local  Lodge  304  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  new  schedule  of  wages 
adopted  nor  the  working  conditions,  did,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  this  complainant 
into  acceptance  of  demands  made  by  them  for  recognition  of  their  Union,  conspire  to 
inflict  injury  on  the  complainant's  business,  by  unlawfully  abusing  and  vilifying  its  em- 
ployees and  by  threatening  such  employees  and  their  families  with  bodily  injury  if  they 
continued  in  the  service  of  this  complainant;  that  large  numbers  of  the  complainant's 
employees  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  in  the  complainant's  employment  have 
become  terrified  by  the  threats  of  personal  violence  and  by  the  assaults  made  upon 
fellow  employees  to  the  great  injury  to  the  complainant.  That  because  of  the  unlawful 
acts  of  the  defendant,  great  numbers  of  the  employees  of  the  complainant  have  been 
kept  from  its  employment,  practically  resulting  in  cessation  of  work  in  such  shops, 
thereby  preventing -the  complainant  from  making:  any  repairs  to  its  equipment  which 
are  essential  for  the  continuance  of  the  operation  of  its  Railroad. 

vn. 

The  amount  in  controversy  in  this  action  exceeds,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs, 
the  sum  of  $3,000.00.  Complainant  has  no  plain,  speedy  and  adequate  remedy  at  law, 
and  will,  unless  defendants  are  restrained  from  doing  acts  herein  complained  of,  suffer 
great  and  irreparable  damages. 

VIIL 

In  support  of  this  complaint  the  complainant  does  hereby  refer  to  and  ircorporate  the 
affidavits  hereto  attached  of  the  following  named  persons;  A.  B.  Clark;  George  Hain; 
H.  Brinkman;  Nels  Teft;  Ernest  Schwidder;  Anthony  Bitcon;  John  Poggenklass;  Amos 
Finder;  John  Ward;  F.  W.  Kapiere;  W.  F.  Turner;  Lloyd  C.  Buton;  W.  Russell;  A.  D. 
Patterson;  Elmer  Miller;  Richard  Koelber;  C.  W.  Hill. 

IX. 

That  immediate  and  irreparable  loss  will  result  to  this  applicant  before  the  matter 
can  be  heard  upon  notice; 

WHEREFORE  the  complainant  being  without  remedy,  save  in  this  Honorable 
Court  of  Equity,  prays; 

1.  That  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  and  all  persons  combining  with  and  acting 
under  their  direction,  control  or  advise  be  temporarily  and  permanantly  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with,  hindering,  obstructing,  or  stopping  the 
business  of  complainant,  its  agents,  servants  or  employees,  in  the  maintenance,  conduct, 
management,  or  operation  of  said  business  conducted  in  its  said  shops  at  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

2.  From  compelling  or  inducing,  or  attempting  to  compel  or  induce,  by  threats, 
intimidation,  force,  or  violence,  any  of  complainant's  employees  to  fail  or  refuse  to 
work  for  it  or  to  leave  its  service. 

3.  From  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  by  threats, 
intimidation,  force  or  violence,  from  freely  entering  into  or  continuing  in  complainant's 
•ervices. 
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4.  From  doing  any  acts  whatever  in  furtherance  of  any  conspiracy,  or  combination 
to  Interfere  with  or  obstruct  the  business  of  complainant,  its  officers,  agents"  or  em- 
ployees. 

5.  From  congregating  upon  or  about  the  plaintiff's  premises  or  the  streets,  approaches 
and  places  adjacent  or  leading  to  said  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  its  em- 
ployees, or  preventing  or  hindering  them  from  fulfilling  their  duties  as  such  employees, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  or  coerce  by  threats,  violence,  intimi- 
dation or  persuasion,  any  of  the  complainant's  employees  to  leave  its  service  or  refuse 
to  enter  its  service. 

6.  From  maintaining  at  or  near  the  premises  of  complainant  any  picket  or  pickets 
in  a  threatening  or  intimidating  manner.  ^ 

7.  Ffbm  interfering  with  the  complainant's  employees  in  going  to  and  from  their 
work. 

8.  From  going  singly  or  collectively  to  the  homes  of  complainant's  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  either  intimidating  or  threatening  them  or  collectively  persuading  them 
to  leave  its  service. 

9.  That  a  temporary  restraining  order  be  granted  without  notice  returnable  not 
later  than  ten  (10)  days  from  the  date  of  such  order  and  that  there  be  prescribed  therein 
the  notice  to  be  given  the  defendants  of  this  application  for  temporary  injunction. 

10.  That  complainant  have  and  recover  judgment  for  its  costs  herein  expended  and 
that  it  have  such  other  and  further  relief  as  the  circumstances  of  this  case  require  and 
is  comformable  with  equity  and  good  conscience;  that  a  writ  of  subpoena  is  herein 
directed  to  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  by  a  day  therein  named  to  appear  and 
answer  unto  this  bill  of  complaint,  but  not  under  oath,  answer  under  oath  being  hereby 
expressly  waived,  and  to  abide  and  conform  to  such  orders  and  decrees  in  the  premises 
as  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet  and  as  is  required  by  the  principles  of  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

FRED  P.  CARR, 
E.  R.  O'Brien,  Solicitor  for  Complainant. 

Carr,  Carr  &  Evans. 

Of  Counsel.  ♦ 

State  of  Iowa,    )  ^^ 
Fayette  County,  f  ^^• 

I,  G.  M.  Crownover,  on  my  oath  do  state  I  am  Supt.  of  Motive  Power  for  the 
complainant  company  and  have  here  executive  direction  of  the  shop  of  said  Company 
at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  that  I  have  read  the  foregoing  complaint  and  have  personal  know- 
ledge of  matters  therein  stated  and  that  the  facts  and  statements  in  such  complaint  are 
true,  as  I  verily  believe. 

G.  M.  CROWNOVER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  this  4th  day  of  August,  1917. 

A.  P.  LARSON. 

O.  P.  Larson    : 

Iowa 
Notarial  Seal   : 


After  having  read  the  foregoing,  drafted,  no.  doubt,  by  a  firm  of  high- 
priced  attorneys,  it  may  seem  that  the  Railroad  Workers  of  Oelwein  were 
nothing  short  of  a  gang  of  outlaws,  who  knew  or  recognized  no  law.  The 
lawyers  who  drafted  it,  and  the  official  who  swore  to  it,  went  beyond  the  limit 
to  make  it  so  appear. 

In  order  that  the.  real  facts  may  be  known  it  will  not  do  any  harm  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  sworn  declarations  contained  in  this  extraordinary 
bill  of  complaint.  For  convenience  sake  we  will  dwell  a  little  while  on 
Section  Six  wherein  Mr.  Crownover  swears  that  the  company  maintained 
an  open  shop  in  Oelwein.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  wide  open  to  non-Union  men 
and  closed  tight  against  Union  men.  In  addition,  the  men  had  to  keep  their 
mouths  closed  if  they  wanted  to  work  there.  If  it  were  an  open  shop  for 
Union  and  non-Union  men,  why  is  it  that  men  with  Union  cards  were  fired 
without  ceremony,  and  why  did  Master  Mechanic  Clark  demand  .and  receive, 
under  penalty  of  discharge,  the  Union  cards  of  several  employes  under  his 
supervision  several  months  ago.  He  also  discharged  or  caused  to  be  dis- 
charged eight  or  ten  of  our  members  for  carrying  Union  cards,  while  Mr. 
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Crownover  told  Grim  to  have  the  two  men  who  were  with  him  at  the  depot, 
to  resign  as  they  would  be  discharged  and,  who  were  discharged  two  hours 
later.  If  it  were  an  open  shop  for  Union  and  non-Union  men,  it  might 
be  hard  for  Mr. x  Crownover  to  explain  why  he  positively  declare4  ^o  Grim 
that  Union  men  could  not  work  in  the  shops. 

Again,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  same  section,  Mr.  Crownover  swears 
that  it  was  because  of  the  general  unrest  *  *  *  *  the  shops  were  closed 
down.  Mr.  Crownover's  memory  must  be  faulty  or  else  the  virtue  of  truth 
seldom  penetrates  his  conscience. 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue,  on  July  21st,  the  day  following  the  lockout  of 
the  men,  Mr.  Crownover  gave'  out  for  publication  to  newspapers,  telegram 
he  received  from  Mr.  Gordon  directing  him  to  shut  down  the  shops.  It  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and  we  again  publish  it  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  to 
refute  Mr.  Crownover's  affidavit.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Our  platform  has  always  been  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  fair, 
average-going  rate  and  grant  fair,  average-going  conditions,  com- 
pared with  lines  in  the  surrounding  territory.  As  matters  stand  I 
think  the  best  policy  to  pursue  is  to  close  the  shops  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work  until  we  can  take  time  to  thoroughly  canvass  situation 
around  us  and  (Jecide  what  rates  we  will  pay  and  what  conditions  we  . 
will  grant." 

According  to  Mr.  Crownover,  on  July  20th  the  shops  were  shut  down 
and  men  locked  out  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  Mr. 
Gordon,  as  per  foregoing  telegram,  and  on  August  4th  Mr.  Crownover  makes 
oath  that  the  reason  why  the  shops  were  shut  down  was  because  of  general 
unrest,  etc.,  entirely  ignoring  the  telegram  referred  to.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  those  officials  expect  their  employes  to  be  truthful,  honest,  upright  and 
conscientious,  yet  they  demand  those  virtues  and  characteristics,  while  they 
practice  the  very  opposite,  and  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  they  would  want 
their  employes  to  emulate  them  in  this  instance,  at  least? 

In  my  article  in  the  last  issue  I  pointed  out  the  value  of  a  railroad  official 
establishing  a  reputation  for  veracity,  among  his  employes,  to  the  extent  of 
it  being  considered  that  his  word  was  aS  good  as  his  bond.  I  can  only 
reiterate  now  what  I  then  stated.  If  Mr.  Gordon  sent  that  telegram  and  it 
was  given  out  and  published  to  deceive  his  own  employes  and  the  public,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  President  should  immediately  appoint 
another  man  to  the  position  of  General  Manager.  If  the  telegram  was 
authentic  and  Mr.  Crownover,  having  now  sworn  that  the  shops  were  shut 
down  for  another  reason  and  entirely  ignored  the  telegram,  then  we  say  with 
equal  positiveness,  it  is  up  to  the  General  Manager  to  appoint  ,a  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  those  two  offi- 
cials can  remain  in  their  respective  positions  and  retain  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  employes  and  the  public,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  railroad  which  employs  them.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Crownover,  in  his  extraordinary  bill  of  complaint,  devotes 
less  than  four  lines  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  shops  and  the  locking  out  of 
the  men.  The  conflicting  reasons  for  the  shutting  down  of  the  shops  goes 
to  show  that  they  are  trying  to  hide  the  real  one,  afraid  to  make  it  known  or 
admit  it. 

Mr.  Crownover  also  swears  that  a  majority  of  Machinists  "and  a  number 
of  other  employes  of  other  crafts"  returned  to  work  on  August  1st.  As  near 
as  could  be  ascertained  there  were  only  39  workingmen  who  entered  the  shops 
that  morning  and  if  less  than  39  is  a  majority  of  what  Mr.  Crownover 
classes  as  Machinists,  it  is  news  to  us.    While  he  swears  there  were  a  number 
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,of  employes  in  other  branches  of  the  service  who  returned  to  work,  by  referring 
to  Mr.  Clark's  affidavit,  we  find  the  latter  swears  there  were  "a  few  other 
men"  returned  to  work^  leaving  perhaps  about  30  Machinists  returning,  and 
the  remaining  nine  to  be  among  the  various  other  classes.  This  extraordinary 
bill  of^  complaint  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  picketing  and  threatening  bodily 
injury  and  winds  up  with  assaulted  and  beaten. 

If  their  affidavits  were  true  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  company  retained  in  its  service  for  so  many  years,  and  now  retains 
such  a  lawless  body  of  men.  There  were  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
men  locked  out. 

The  population  of  Oelwein  is  about  7,000.  If  we  were  to  give  each  of  the 
men  on  an  average^  a  family  of  four,  the  Ictked-out  men  would  represent 
one-half  of  the  population  of  that  city.  In  the  face  of  this  incontrovertible 
fact,  Mr.  Crownover  files  an  affidavit  practically  branding  oile-half  of  the 
population  of  Oelwein  as  being  criminals,  and  ^sks  that  the  court  grant  an 
injunction,  without  their  knowledge  or  without  hearing,  which,  if  granted 
as  requested  would  have  swept  away  the  freedom,  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  those  men,  as  if  they  had  been  sold  into  slavery  to  Crownover.  And  then 
this  same  man  incorporates  in  his  sworn  bill  of  complain  such  language  "a^ 
required  by  the  principles  of  equity  and  good  conscience.'' 

We  are  sure  there  are  many  in  Oelwein,  who,  after  reading  his  affidavit, 
will  be  glad  that  their  understanding  of  "equity  and  good  conscience"  is 
different  to  that  of  Mr.  Crownover.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  doubt  if  it 
could  be  possible  under  the  same  circumstances  to  find  a  more  peaceful, 
law-abiding  body  of  men,  and  none  could  have  conducted  themselves  as-  well 
as  the  Railroad  Workers  of  Oelwein  during  the  16  days  of  the  lockout. 

From  every  man  who  could  be  considered  in  a  neutral  position,  our  mem- 
bers were  praised  and  congratulated  for  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducting  themselves.  There  were  only  two  cases  of  alleged  assault 
during  the  16  days,  one  of  whom  n^ade  affidavit  that  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
members  assaulted  him.  If  that  traitorous  gang  who  went  back  on  August  1st 
were  called  "scabs,"  it  was  because  they  were  "scabs"  and  every  one  of  them 
knew  it  and  they  know  it  today.  We  have  as  much  right  to  call  a  man  a 
"scab,"  if  he  is  one,  as  we  have  to  call  him  anything  else  he  is,  whether  good 
or  bad,  and  if  we  say  or  do  what  is  unlawful,  we  are  certain  the  laws  of  Iowa, 
when  invoked  or  resorted  to  are  sufficient  to  protect  men,  without  injunctions 
or  restraining  orders.  There  was  nothing  to  prohibit  any  man  who  wanted 
to  work,  from  going  to  and  from  his  work,  unharmed  and  uninjured,  except, 
it  might  be  added,  his  own  guilty  conscience,  that  he  was  a  "scab"  and  a 
traitor  to  himself,  his  friends  and  his  fellow  workers.  Mr.  Crownover  again 
makes  oath  that  the  defendants  upon  being  advised  that  the  complainant 
company  would  not  recognize  their  Union  and  contract  with  it,  etc.,  conspire 
to  inflict  injury,  etc.  It  is  hard  fof  us,  with  any  degree  of  reason  or  patience 
to  reply  to  what  we  can  only  term  such  a  malicious  falsehood.  Mr.  Crown- 
over has  not  even  a  scrap  of  paper  to  show  that  those  men  ever  asked  him 
to  recognize  their  Union,  or  to  make  a  contract  or  agreement  therewith.  He 
cannot  even  name  one  man  who  made  such  a  request  upon  him  or  any  one 
else.  We  are  sure,  however,  while  he  may  have  deceived  the  judge,  he  could 
not  deceive  any  one  else.  What  he  mentions  about  conspiracy,  I  wonder  if 
he  could  be  classed  as  having  gone  into  court  with  clean  hands,  after  he  had 
resorted  to  every  known  means,  by  discharging  men,  threatening  others  with 
discharge  and  finally  locking  out  all  of  them,  in  order  to  destroy  their  Lodge? 
We  are  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  some  court  may  construe  such  actions 
as  an  unlawful  conspiracy.     Our  members  had  no  occasion  to  conspire  for 
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anything,  not  even  occasion  to  form  a  lawful  conspiracy,  if  such  were  possible. 
Everything  they  did,  or  intended  to  do,  was  open  and  aboveboard,  and  when 
it  related  to  their  negotiations  with  the  company  they  so  informed  Mr. 
Crownover,  when  he  condescended  to  meet  them ;  otherwise,  of  course,  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 

And  again  comes  this  same  official  declaring  under  oath  that  immediate 
and  irreparable  loss  would  result  to  his  company  unless  his  prayers  were 
granted  without  hearing  or  knowledge  of  the  defendants.  He  wanted  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  in  the  dark,  behind' closed  doors.  He  was  afraid  to 
meet  the  issue  in  the  open,  afraid  of  the  great  power  of  publicity  and  public 
opinion.  He  had  already  locked  the  men  out.  He  had  thrown  them  out 
on  the  street.  He  had  not  asked  the  court  if  he  could  do  so,  at  least  we  have 
no  knowledge  he  did.  He  then  threw  them  out  and  then  prayed  to  the  court 
to  grant  him  ten  commandments  to  drive  them  back.  It  will  be  noted  there 
are  ten,  which,  if  granted,  as  prayed  for  and  obeyed,  one-half  the  population 
oi  Oelwein  would  hardly  have  the  privilege  of  saying  their  life  was  their 
own.  It  seems,  however,  that  all  of  Mr.  Crownover*s  prayers  are  not  even 
granted  by  judges,  let  alone  his  Creator ;  which,  we  may  add,  ^s  very  fortunate 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  anyway.  As  his  prayers  to  the  honorable  court 
speak  for  themselves,  it  is  needless  to  discuss  them. 

We  now  print  the  affidavit  of  Master  Mechanic  A.  B.  Clark,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

County  of  Fayette,  \ 
City  of  Oelwein.      S 

Personally  appeared  before  me  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  A.  B.  Clark,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  employed   by  the   Chicago   Great  Western   Railroad   as   Master   Mechanic   and 

states  that  on  or  about  the  23rd  day  of  June,  one Grim,  Vice  President  of  the 

American  Federation  of  Railway  Workers,  came  to  Oelwein  and  began  to  attempt  to 
organize  the  employes  of  the  shops  and  yards.  He  got  a  number  of  men  from  the 
shop,  yards,  and  roundhouse  to  join  the  organization  and  on  or  about  the  7th  day  of 
July,  Mr.  Grim  for  them,  asked  that  the  Railroad  Company  recognize  and  contract 
with  their  union.  He  was  told  by  Mr.  Crownover,  Supt.,  Motive  Power  that  the  Rail- 
road Company  intended  to  maintain  an  open  shop  at  Oelwein,  and  would  not  contract 
with  any  labor  organization.     On  the  13th  day  of  July  a  Committee  of  eight  men  with 

,  as  Chairman  came  to  Mr.  Crownover's  office  demanding 

that  we  reinstate  the  men  who  were  discharged  for  soliciting  membership  and  talking 
to  the  other  employes  about  membership  in  the  union,  on  companjr's  time,  or  else 
they  would  call  the  shop  out  on  a  strike  at  2:00  P.  M.  These  men  were  reinstated  and 
shops  continued  to  operate.  Again,  on  the  20th  of  July  they  returned  to  Mr.  Crown- 
over's  office  with  a  schedule  representing  the  demands  of  the  men.  After  this  schedule 
was  presented,  on  account  of  the  general  condition  of  unrest  among  the  men,  in  the 
shops  which  was  resulting  in  their  not  doing  over  one-half  of  their  ordinary  work, 
the  shops  were  closed  down.  Other  reason  for  closing  down  the  shops  was  that  there 
had  been  a  readjustment  of  wages  pending  on  other  railroads  in  this  territory,  and  the 
Company  decided  to  get  out  their  new  schedule.  On  Tuesday  July  31st,  the  new 
schedule  was  posted  and  raised  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  workmen  to  standard  rates 
as  paid  by  the  other  roads  or  a  general  increase  of  20  per  cent.  On  Wednesday  August 
1st,  the  shop  re-opened  and  a  majority  of  the  machinists  and  a  few  other  men  returned 
to  work  on  the  new  scale  of  wages.  On  this  date,  large  crowds  of  the  former  em- 
ployes gathered  about  the  Com^pany  property  and  met  those  going  to  work  and  called 
them  vile  and  obscene  names  and  threatened  them  with  bodily  injury  if  they  continued 
to  work.  The  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Railway  Workers  have  con- 
tinued since  this  time  to  threaten  the  employes  with  bodily  injury  if  they  do  not  quit 
working  for  the  Company  and  in  a  number  of  instances  have  assaulted  the  employes. 
I  have  personally  talked  to  at  least  one  hundred  of  our  former  employes  with  reference 
to  why  they  did  not  return  to  work.  None  of  them  are  dissatisfied  with  the  schedule 
of  wages  paid  or  the  working  conditions,  but  expressed  themselves  as  being  afraid  to 
return  to  work  for  fear  that  bodily  injury  might  be  done  to  them  or  their  family  if 
they  did  so. 

,  -  (Signed.)     A.  B.  CLARK. 
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Sworti  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3rd  day  of  August,  1917. 

.    O.  p.  Larson     :  Notary  Public. 

:  Iowa  : 

:    Notarial  Seaf   :  My  commission  expires  July  3rd,  A.  D.  1018. 

Some  of  our  members  in  Oelwein  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Clark  will  be 
surprised  to  read  his  affidavit,  while  others  who  do  know  him  and  have 
known  him,  will  not  be  astonished  as  to  what  he  is  willing  to  swear  to.  How 
Clark  undertook  to  swear  to  what  transcribed  between  Crownover  and  Grim, 
and  between  Crownover  and  the  committee,  when  he  was  not  present,  and 
why  Crownover  left  out  of  his  bill  of  complaint,  references  to  those  conferences, 
may  be  easily  surmised.  I  suppose  what  Mr.  Crownover  thought  wise  not 
to  swear  to,  he  left  it  to  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  not  present;  hence,  we  must 
infer  that  the  Master  Mechanic  would  swear  to  anything,  if  only  to  keep  his 
job.  Clark  swears  to  what  Crownover  told  Grim  and  the  committee,  and 
what  Grim  and  the  committee  wanted,  and  yet  the  poor  fellow  was  not 
present.  He  does  not  even  say  he  had  been  told  by  Crownover,  or  where 
he  got  his  information.  He  swort  to  it  of  his  own  knowledge.  What  we 
have  said  in  answer  to  Crownover,  we  also  say  to  Clark,  that  at  no  time, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing  did  those  men  ask  that  their  Union  be  recognized, 
or  a  contract  be  made  therewith.  If  Clark  was  Master  Mechanic  in  a  so-called 
open  shop,  he  ought  to  now  give  back  the  cards  to  rnen  from  whom  he  took 
them  under  penalty  of  being  discharged.  He  has  since  become  an  "Organizer" 
for  the  "quacks,"  so  he  ought  to  surrender  their  due  books,  so  as  to  save  some 
of  the  strikebreakers  from  the  humiliation  of  giving  up  their  due  books, 
rather  than  their  jobs.  Clark  would  not  meet  a.  committee  of  his  own  em- 
ployes, and  there  is  no  question  but  he  discharged  or  caused  to  be  discharged 
several  of  our  members  who  were  afterward  reinstated.  He  even  "scabbed" 
on  the  regular  "bulls'"  at  night,  spying  on  our  members.  The  position  of 
Master  Mechanic  in  the  day  time  is  too  high  for  the  incumbent  to  lower  it 
to  the  level  of  "scabbing"  of  a  common,  ordinary  "bull"  at  night,  to  see  who 
would  attend  meetings.  If  he  has  more  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
"bull"  than  he  has  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Master  Mechanic,  we  would 
suggest  he  give  up  the  latter  and  accept  the  former.  He,  too,  ignores  the 
General  Manager's  telegram,  and  attributes  the  locking  out  of  the  men  to  gen- 
eral unrest  and  positively  swears  that  the  men  were  not  doing  one-half  of  their 
ordinary  work.  If  they  had  to  make  any  more  affidavits  we  are  certain  they 
will  find  additional  subterfuges  for  their  inexcusable  blunder.  If  there  were 
a  shadow  of  truth  or  foundation  that  the  men  were  only  doing  half  of  their 
ordinary  work,  we  would  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  Clark  and  his  sub- 
ordinates occupied  their  time  in  trying  to  get  them  to  consent  to  join  the 
"quacks."  Ever  since  the  men  have  returned,  those  who  did  join  the  "quacks" 
with  the  consent  of  Clark  and  his  Foremen,  can  devote  all  the  time  they 
want  to,  in  their  efforts  to  induce  one  of  our  members  to  join  them.  Clark 
knows  this  and  has  known  and  sees  it,  I  suppose,  every  day.  Furthermore, 
unless  his  memory  is  faulty,  he  will  recall  that  Monday,  August  6th,  after  the 
men  had  returned  to  work,  the  strikebreakers  ceased  work,  devoting  their 
time  to  playing  poker  and  shooting  crap  for  a  dollar  a  throw,  while  Mr. 
Clark  watched  them  with  folded  arms,  according  to  our  members,  who  wit- 
nessed this  rather  unusual  display  of  mismanagement.  We  have  since  been 
informed  that  gambling  is  prohibited  by  law  in  Iowa.  If  Mr.  Clark  was  so 
willing  and  anxious  to  have  some  judges  issue  a  mandate  to  prohibit  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  doing  what  they  had,  by  law,  a  right  to  do,  he  should 
not  have  become  a  silent  witness  and  permit  the  open  violation  of  gambling 
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laws  by  his  own  employes,  and  on  territory  over  which  he  had  supervision. 
He  might  have,  at  least,  reported  the  violation  of  law  to  the  proper  officials 
of  Oelwein.  We  were  further  informed  that  the  language  used  by  those 
gamblers  was  not  what  could  be  expected  from  Sunday  School  attendants, 
and  Mr.  Clark  heard  that  also.  From  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  people 
we  would  infer  they  threatened  to  do  each  other  bodily  harm,  but  we  have 
not  heard  that  any  of  them  carried  out  their  threats.  Mr.  Clark  also  incor- 
porated in  his  affidavit  that  in  a  number  of  instances  employes  had  been 
assaulted.  As  I  have  already  stated,  there  were  only  two  instances  of  alleged 
assault — one  was  Richard  Koelber.  who  in  his  affidavit  describes  himself  as 
a  Machinist,  that  he  had  worked  for  the  company  for  three  years  and  that 
he  was  a  married  man  and  resided  with  his  family  in  Oelwein.  He  alleges 
that  the  wife  of  one  of  our  members  threw  a  bucket  of  water  at  him  and  he 
threw  the  bucket  back  at  her.  This  fellow  was  one  of  the  39  who  went  to 
work  on  August  1st.  He  told  me,  himself,  that  he  saw  the  Mayor  about  the; 
occurrence,  and  the  Mayor  told  him  to  get  out  a  warrant  for  the  husband 
of  the  woman.  This,  he  said,  he  refused  to  do.  He  also  asked  me  to  see  the 
member  and  ask  him  not  to  bother  him  any  more.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  back,  and  he  answered,  *'not  until  they  all  went  back."  I  saw  the  man 
and  his  wife.  They  told  me  of  the  incident,  after  which  I  was  not  surprised 
that  Koelber  declined  to  secure  a  warrant  for  their  arrest.     They  informed 

me  that  Koelber  called  Mrs.  — ; all  the  vile  names  he  could  think  of  and 

it  was  only  natural  for  her  husband  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  good  name 
o£  his  wife.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Koelber  got  off  very  easily  and  ought 
to  consider  himself  pretty  fortunate,  yet  this  same  specimen  of  humanity 
sneaks  away  to  the  company  attorney's  office  and  makes  affidavit,  knowing 
that  it  was  to  be  used  to  secure  an  injunction  and  among  other  things  swears, 
"I  would  like  to  go  back  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  being  bodily  harmed.''  He 
begged  of  me  to  do  him  a  favor  and  not  knowing  the  circumstances,  I  did  it 
for  him,  yet  at  that  time  or  soon  after  he  repaid  us  with  the  ingratitude  of 
no  less  than  a  professional  strikebreaker,  by  making  affidavit,  so  he  could 
again  return  to  "scab"  under  the  protection  of  the  injunction,  which  he  wanted 
issued.  Any  Organization  that  wants  such  a  man  as  a  member  is  welcome  to  him 
and  to  his  per  capita  tax.  The  other  overgrown,  crying  baby  gives  his  name 
as  John  Poggenklass,  who  also  describes  himself  in  his  affidavit  as  being  a 
Machinist's  apprentice  in  the  Roundhouse  for  three  years  and  two  months. 
In  our  judgment  if  some  one  were  to  knock  the  "1"  out  of  this  fellow's  name 
it  would  sound  more  appropriate  and  more  applicable  to  him.  Our  opinion 
of  both  Koelber  and  Poggenklass  is  that  both  of  them  ought  to  change  their 
names  and  go  away  where  they  are  not  known  and  there  try  to  establish  a 
reputation  of  being  men,  not  a  pair  of  whining,  crying,  mamma,  mamma 
babies,  which  they  have  proven  themselves  to  be.  If  two  ordinary  kids  in 
the  street  were  no  more  injured  than  those  two,  they  would  not  think  of 
telling  their  mothers  they  had  been  in  a  scrap.  And  then  we  read  affidavits 
about  men  being  beaten  and  assaulted  and  read  prayers  for  an  injunction 
to  protect  them.    We  can  best  characterize  such  language  as  mere  "bull  talk." 

As  Mr.  Clark  has  failed  to  give  the  names  of  the  100  men  whom  he  claims 
he  talked  to  and  who  said  they  were  willing  to  go  back,  but  they  were  afraid, 
we  cannot  even  surmise  who  they  are.  We  venture  to  say  if  there  are  any 
they  are  among  those  who,  a  short  time  ago,  were  afraid  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings for  fear  Clark  would  discharge  them. 

It  is  an  old  practice  in  controversies  of  this  kind  for  a  man  who  does  not 
want  to  go  to  work,  to  say  to  the  boss  he  would,  but  he  was  afraid.  Usually 
the  man  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  or  afraid  of  the  loss  of  his  job, 
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makes  such  an  excuse,  and  very  often  we  hear  of  men  who  would  never  go 
back,  oflFering  a  similar  excuse,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  men  as  Clark; 
hence,  we  are  of  the  opinion  if  Mr.  Clark  received  so  many  affirmative  answers, 
except  from  the  "quacks,"  they  were  only  jollying  the  poor  fellow.  Every 
man,  let  alone  100  men,  could  have  gone  back  if  he  wanted  to,  but  they  did 
not  want  to,  which  was  their  real  reason.  Mr.  Clark  will  recall  that  on 
July  6th  or  7th,  when  the  committee  of  discharged  men  were  called  to  confer 
with  him,  he  refused  to  meet  them,  except  one  at  a  time.  With  the  exception 
of  Lufstadt  the  committee  withdrew  artd  Clark  and  Lufstadt  remained  in 
conference  and  later  Hedrick  conferred  with  him.  Both  of  them  informed  us 
that  Clark  had  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  discharge  two  or  three  Union 
men  every  day  until  he  had  gotten  rid  of  all  the  Union  men  in  the  shops. 
For  a  few  days  he  carried  out  his  threat  and  then  was  forced  to  dis- 
continue it,  so  that  even  Clark  is  alleged  to  say  things  and  threaten  to  do 
other, things,  which  he  is  unable  or  afraid  to  do.  Whoever  informed  him  that 
the  men  were  satisfied  with  wages  and  working  conditions  were  likewise 
stringing  him.  They  are  not  yet  satisfied  and  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  is  undoubtedly 
aware  of  that,  too. 

After  pur  last  issue  went  to  press  we  were  advised  that  the  attorneys  for 
the  company  abandoned  the  proceedings  to  secure  a  temporary  injunction.  We 
had  in  mind  publishing  the  restraining  order  in  this  issue,  but  we  do  want 
to  pay  our  compliments  to  the  Honorable  Judge  Reed,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  restraining  order  against  ten 
law-abiding  citizens,  without  their  knowledge  or  hearing,  on  the  affidavits 
of  a  few  railroad  officials  and  a  bunch  of  strikebreakers,  without  even  the 
affidavit  of  a  policeman,  magistrate,  mayor,  sheriff  or  constable  of  Oelwein. 
nor  any  officer  of  Fayette  County,  in  which  Oelwein  is  located.  The  com- 
plainant could  have  served  notice  on  those  defendants  they  were  going  to 
apply  for  an  injunction  against  them.  The  complainant  was  a  common 
carrier ;  it  would  have  provided  special  trains  either  way,  so  that  the  defendants 
would  have  their  day  in  court  before  being  required  to  suffer  the  humiliation, 
if  not  being  classed  as  criminals,  of  being  deprived  of  an  equal  right  before 
the  law  with  any  other  citizen.  One  of  the  ten  men  against  whom  the  restrain- 
ing order  was  issued  was  one  of  the  twelve  men  who  had  been  discharged 
after  having  worked  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  the  company.  Two  of 
his  sons  had  volunteered  in  either  the  army  or  the  navy  and  another  one  was 
registered,  subject  to  draft,  to  give  their  lives,  if  necessary,  for  the  democracy 
of  the  world.  Against  this  man,  who  may  never  before  have  been  charged  with 
a  crime,  the  Honorable  Judge  Reed,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  or  people 
of  the  United  States,  caused  him  to  be  served  with  a  restraining  order  without 
even  being  given  his  day  in  court.  Strange  that  we  never  hear  of  restraining 
orders  being  issued  against  criminals — invariably,  the  law-abiding,  peaceful 
citizen  is  the  victim,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  former  would  not  pay 
any  attention  to  them.  There  had  not  been  one  piece  of  property  endangered, 
let  alone  damaged,  and  there  surely  was  no  property  right  involved  in  this 
dispute.  The  company  had  locked  out  its  own  employes.  If  they  wanted 
to  go  back  there  was  nothing  to  stop  them,  and  if  the  defendants  or  others 
violated  any  law,  we  are  sure  the  laws  of  Oelwein  and  the  State  of  Iowa  were 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  effective  to  punish  the  guilty,  without  the 
aid  of  a  restraining  order  issued  by  a  United  States  Judge. 

While  the  honorable  and  distinguished  Judge  may  not  have  known  those 
facts,  and  the  company  did  not  want  him  to  know,  and  did  not  want  a  hearing 
on  the  application  for  fear  he  would  learn  them,  we  feel  that  if  we  were  in 
Judge  Reed's  place,  in  the  interest  of  impartial  justice,  we  would  divide  the 
one  thousand   dollar  bond   of  the   company   among  the  ten   defendants  as 
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damages  for  the  irreparable  wrong  done  to  them.    As  authority  for  our  con- 
chision  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  Judge,  we  quote  Section  18, 
Chapter  323,  of  the  Public  Laws  of  the  United  States,  Sixty-Third  Congress : 
That,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Section  16  of  this  Act,  no 
restraining  order  or  interlocutory  order  of  injunction  shall  issue, 
except  upon  the  giving  of  security  by  the  applicant  in  such  sum  as  the 
Court  or  Judge  may  deem  proper,  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of 
such  Qosts  and  damages  as  may  be  incurred  or  suffeYed  by  the  party 
who  may  be  found  to  have  been  wrongly  enjoined  or  restrained 
thereby. 
Probably  the  distinguished  Judge  would  ask,  **Why  don't  the  defendants 
notify  the  complainants  and  appear  before  me  for  damages?"     We  would 
answer  that  the  defendants  do  not  know  any  more  about  law  than  we  do. 
They  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  hiring  attorneys  or  going  to  such 
expense.    They  are  common,  ordinary,  every-day  working  men.    They  must 
work  to  live  and  have  very  little  time  to  do  or  think  of  anything  else.    Fur- 
thermore, when  they  were  restrained  they  were  not  notified  or  given  any 
chance  to  defend  themselves.     It  was  like  being  shot  first  and  challenged 
afterward.    The  company  did  not  want  them  to  be  notified,  nor  heard,  and 
the  Judge  so  ruled.    It  would  logically  follow  if  those  men  can  be  practically 
classed  in  the  category  of  criminals  and  deprived  of  their  rights  without  their 
knowledge,  that  they  would  also  be  awarded  damages  for  the  wrong  done 
them  by  the  same  people  and  by  the  same  method.    Some  years  ago  I  read 
an  article,  the  caption  of  which  was,  "The  greatest  crime  of  all  is  the  making 
of  criminals.'*     Because  men  are  poor  and  humble  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  deprived  of  their  rights  and  freedom  for  tke  benefit  of  the  rich 
and  exalted.    Does  the  distinguished  United  States  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Iowa  share  in  our  lay  and  humble  conclusions,  to  the  extent  of 
partly  rectifying  the  wrong  done? 

As  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  "quacks"  who  reported 
the  Oelwein  situation  in  their  Journals,  or  at  least  tried  to  report  it,  made 
themselves  look  silly  and  foolish  in  public. 

The  first  on  the  program  is  Ryan,  Vice-President  of  the  Boilermakers,  who 
commences  his  report  by  stating  after  having  concluded  his  work  at  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  he  went  to  Oelwein.  As  he  makes  no  report  or  reference  to  his 
work  in  Bloomington,  he  leaves  the  inference  that  it  was  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  him,  which,  of  course,^  is  correct.  We  will,  however,  report  it 
for  him  by  telling  our  members  that  Ryan's  members  and  the  members  of 
the  other  Organizations  hissed  and  hooted  Ryan  off  the  platform  and  out  of 
town,  so,  after  all,  he  had  good  reason  for  not  reporting  the  outcome  of  his 
work  in  Bloomington.  It  was  better  to  remain  silent,  and  silent  he  remained. 
So,  we  heartily  recommend  Joseph  Ryan,  who  was  hissed,  hooted  and  jeered 
by  the  Railroad  Workers  of  Bloomington  to  any  "scalies"  in  Oelwein,  who 
wish  to  associate  with  him. 

Is  not  this  same  Mr.  Ryan  very  much  mistaken  when  he  reports  that  he 
arrived  in  Oelwein  on  July  25th  ?  Is  there  not  evidence  in  his  own  handwriting 
in  Oelwein  that  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  being  a  train  companion 
with  the  first  increment  of  "bulls"  from  Chicago?  Will  Mr.  "Jeered"  Patsy 
Ryan  please  look  this  up  and  correct  himself  or  set  us  right?  However,  his 
object  in  going  to  Oelwein  was  identical  with  that  of  the  "bulls,"  and  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  travel  on  the  same  train. 
Again  this  Mr.  "Jerrybuilder"  Ryan  got  his  wires  inextricably  crossed  when 
he  states  that  General  Manager  Gordon  came  to  Oelwein  on  July  13th,  made 
an  investigation  and  ordered  the  discharged  men  reinstated.     Mr.   Gordon 
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was  not  in  Oelwein  on  July  KUh  and  it  was  Mr.  Crownover  who  agreed  to 
the  reinstatement  of  the  discharged  m.en.  The  next  sentence  of  the  letter 
makes  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  officials.  He  quotes  their  own  language 
and  seeks  to  make  it  appear  as  his  own  composition  or  conception,  so  that 
this  "quack"  who  had  come  from  Bloomington  where  his  own  members  and 
other  Railroad  Workers  had  paraded  the  streets  during  working  hours  and 
who  later  had  hooted  Ryan  out  of  town,  in  order  to  stand  in  with  the  officials, 
now  condeipns  our  members  in  Oelwein  for  having  a  parade  in  the  evening 
to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  after  ten  long  years  of  intolerable 
conditions.  Surely,  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  further  on  that  part  of  his 
letter,  to  prove  that  he  was  only  a  tool  and  mouthpiece  for  the  officials.  Ryan 
also  states  that  on  Saturday,  July  21st,  Richardson  arrived  from  Chicago  and 
proceeded  to  call  out  men  in  several  branches  of  the  service.  If  I  did  not 
know  that  Iowa  was  '*bone  dry"  I  would  be  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ryan  must  have  been  indulging  in  Morrison's  "spirits.'*  In  the  first  place 
I  did  not  arrive  from  Chicago ;  I  was  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  July  20th,  and 
when  I  returned  to  the  hotel  that  evening,  about  11  o'clock,  I  learned  that 
the  men  in  Oelwein  had  been  locked  out.  There  being  no  train  to  Oelwein 
until  next  morning,  I  did  not  get  into  Oelwein  until  noon  of  the  next  day. 
All  of  the  men  were  out  when  I  got  there,  so  how  I  could  call  out  those  who 
were  already  out  would  require  more  brains  than  I  possess.  Possibly  Ryan 
has  more,  so  we  will  await  his  further  explanation.  By  locking  out  the  men 
the  company  declared  the  strike  and  not  the  writer  nor  our  members.  By  so 
doing  the  officials  assumed  the  responsibility  and  we  in  no  way  envied  their 
position,  either  then  or  now.  The  officials  declared  war  and  we  fought  the  best 
we  could  in  our  own  defense.  Malloy,  Ryan,  Hannon,  Liley  and  Horn  joined 
hands  with  the  company,  yet  we  successfully  fought  -them  all.  Ryan's  report 
would  lead  me  to  believe  he  must  be  a  somnambulist  (one  who  walks  in  his 
sleep)  when  he  states  no  strikebreakers  were  imported  during  the  trouble.  If 
he  does  not  walk  in  his  sleep,  he  must  dream  during  his  waking  hours.  In 
addition  to  strikebreakers  imported,  which  was  all  the  company  could  get, 
Ryan  and  his  associate  "quacks"  did  all  they  could  to  get  as  many  more 
strikebreakers  as  they  could  induce  to  accept  their  due  books,  and  again 
become  strikebreakers  with  a  pretended  Union  card  in  their  pocket.  Master 
Mechanic  Clark  and  Andy  Aikens,  Formean  of  the  Boiler  Shop,  were  Ryan's 
Organizers  in  Oelwein  and  apparently  while  they  worked,  Ryan  slept.  Parker 
Young,  General  Foreman,  Foreman  McClane,  Brinkman  and  "Bum"  Hain 
were  Malloy's  Organizers,  so  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  have  Ryan 
and  Malloy  walking  around  receiving  news  from  and  conveying  news  to 
the  officials. 

It  seems  that  the  efforts  of  the  "quacks"  to  get  the  men  to  work  on  August 
1st  would  be  of  sufficient  importance  for  Ryan  to  mention  it,  but  strange  to 
say  he  did  not.  It  was  too  diabolical,  and  like  the  hooting  at  Bloomington 
he  had  better  not  say  anything  about  that  in  his  report.  Neither  does  he 
make  any  mention  of  their  traitorous  and  treacherous  act  to  trap  our  mem- 
bers to  go  back  to  work  without  an  increase  in  wages,  and  afterwards  ad- 
mitted they  were  acting  for  Crownover,  which  was  well  known  to  Malloy 
and  Ryan.  They  were  willing  that  the  men  should  go  back  to  work  on 
July  26th  and  to  ask  Crownover  to  take  them  back  without  any  advance 
in  wages,  and  when  they  and  Crownover  failed  in  their  unlawful  and  unholy 
conspiracy  for  that  purpose,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Officials  to  come 
across  with  the  advance  in  wages,  which  they  did  5  days  later,  in  order  to 
get  the  men  back  to  work.  If  they  had  the  men  Ryan  claims,  why  then  did 
they  not  remain  at  work  after  starting  on  August  1st?  Did  they  get  cold 
feet?  Were  they  lonesome?  Did  their  conscience  bother  them?  Some- 
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•  thmg  must  have  happened  to  them.  Why  also  was  it  necessary  for  them 
to  meet  at  their  hall  on  August  6th  and  tyi\  of  them  march  in  a  body  to  work? 

Ryan  also  states  about  having  sent  a  committee  to  Crownover,  but  he 
does  not  tell  about  Crownover  advising  the  committee  to  go  back  and  try 
and  get  some  more  men  Siway  from  our  Organization.  In  other  words,  go 
out  on  the  street  and  continue  to  split  the  men  and  when  you  have  separated 
and  divided  them  all  you  can,  I  can  then  lick  one  of  you  with  the  other. 

But  let  us  see  who  constituted  that  so-called  committee,  who  Ryan  claimed 
to  represent  them.  'Here  is  a  fair  sample — Leaton  and  Histed,  Albright, 
Clebby  and  Bartel,  Elliott  and  Millar.  Those  men  are  known  in  Oelwein,  so 
also  are  their  reputation,  so  we  will  not  waste  any  more  space  with  them. 

When  Ryan  stated  that  Richardson  and  Grim  were  served  with  a  federal 
injunction,  he  must  have,  by  some  subterranean  method,  secured  some  of 
Morrison's  "spirits,"  which  muddled  his  brain.  Neither  Richardson  nor 
Grim  were  served  with  either  an  injunction  or  restraining  order,  although  it 
would  not  have  bothered  either  of  us  one  particle  if  we  had  been.  The  restrain- 
ing order  only  affected  ten  members  and  they  were  all  residents  of  Oelwein. 
Any  judge  or  company  who  wants  to  serve  me  with  a  restraining  order  in  a 
labor  dispute  can  do  so  and  I  will  cheerfully  accept  it.  When  a  judge  under- 
takes to  restrain  me  from  doing  that  which  I  have  a  right  to  do  according 
to  law,  or  commands  me  not  to  do  that  w^hich  I  have  a  right  to  do  by  written 
law,  then  I  shall  exercise  my  right  as  a  citizen  and  the  same  right  as  every 
other  citizen,  and  in  so  doing,  will  accept  the  consequences  whatever  they 
may  be.  If  Ryan  knows  Joe  Butler  or  Van  Ness,  who  were  members  of  his 
Organization  in  Oelwein  ten  years  ago,  they  will  tell  him  that  I  was  then 
served  with  a  sweeping  injunction,  and  they  will  tell  him  that  I  openly  and 
publicly  violated  the  injunction  that  same  evening,  yet  I  was  never  cited  for 
contempt  of  court.  I  did  not  violate  the  injunction  because  I  wanted  to.  I 
violated  it  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  and,  in  so  doing,  I  exercised  mv  right 
as  a  citizen  without  violating  any  written  law  of  Iowa  or  the  United  States. 
Of  course  Ryan  published  this  false  statement  as  intended  to  reflect  upon 
Grim  and  Richardson  among  those  who  could  not  otherwise  learn  the  true 
facts.  Instead,  he  has  cast  reflections  upon  the  poor  fellows  who  were  served 
without  their  knowledge,  let  alone  their  day  in  court.  Those  men  who  were 
struggling  for  a  living  wage,  while  Ryan  was  drawing  his  easy  money,  are 
the  men  whom  Ryan  rejoices  in  making  public  the  issuance  of  an  injunction. 
We  have  sought  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible  by  omitting  their  names, 
yet  Ryan,  Malloy,  Hannon,  Liley  and  Horn  must  have  known  that  some  of 
those  whom  they  claimed  to  be  members  of  their  organization  had  made 
affidavits  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  securing  of  an  injunction.  They 
wanted  the  injunction  so  they  could  go  back  to  work.  The  date  of  the  first 
affidavit  is  August  3rd.  Ryan  now  states  that  it  was  on  Friday,  August  3rd, 
when  his  faction  voted  to  go  to  work  Monday  morning,  which  corroborates 
my  statement  in  the  last  issue  that  they  promised  to  go  back  under  an  injunc- 
tion. He  also  informs  us  that  the  Blacksmiths'  and  Machinists'  factions  took 
similar  action,  while  our  members  voted  not  to  return  until  late  Sunday  night. 
The  "quacks"  voted  to  go  back  and  leave  the  remainder  out  on  the  street. 
They  did  not  care  what  became  of  them.  They  were  looking  to  save  their 
own  selfish  carcasses,  while  our  members  refused  to  go  back  into  that  shop 
while  there  was  even  one  man  left  out.  Surely,  our  members  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  such  loyalty  to  each  other  and  for  such  a  manifestation  of 
unselfishness.  They  came  out  together;  they  would  not  go  back  unless  they 
went  back  together.  Our  members  knew  the  "quacks"  were  going  back 
Monday  morning;  they  had  known  it  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  that 
time,  yet  they  preferred  to  have  that  "scaley"  crowd  return  than  to  leave 
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one  o{  their  number  out  in  the  cold.  Ryan  also  fails  to  inform  his  readers  , 
that  they  congregated  at  their  hall  Monday  morning  and  66  of  them  did  the 
lock-step  to  the  shops,  followed  by  five  guards,  to  see  that  none  of  them 
deserted  or  got  cold  feet.  Ryan  also  dwells  on  what  they  secured.  They 
secured  nothing,  not  even  one  cent.  Instead,  they  tried  to  sell  the  men  and 
when  they  were  unable  to  sell  them,  the  officials  had  to  come  across,  and  it 
was  our  members  and  our  members  only,  who  forced  the  company  to  raise 
the  wages  of  the  men.  In  proof  of  this  we  published  their  document  in  last 
month's  issue,  in  the  handwriting  of  Histed.  Generally  speaking,  every  man 
who  was  locked  out  was  entitled  to  nine  cents  an  hour  increase  and  some 
were  entitled  to  20  cents  increase.  They  would  have  received  it  were  it 
hot  for  that  bunch  of  company  ^'hirelings,"  who  were  in  Oelwein,  in  the 
interest  of  the  company  and  the  injury  of  the  men.  Those  fellows  deprived 
the  men  in  Oelwein  of  the  difference  between  what  they  received  and  nine 
cents  an  hour,  and  this  fact  cannot  be  denied  either.  In  addition,  they  have 
set  back  the  progress  of  the  men  many  a  day,  for  which  no  doubt  the  com- 
pany ought  to  reward  them,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 

Horn  of  the  Blacksmiths  informs  us  through  his  Journal  that  he  could 
fill  that  book  if  he  were  to  write  his  experiences  in  Oelwein.  Our  opinion  is 
Horn  could  not  fill  his  Journal  on  twelve  different  subjects,  let  alone  one, 
hence  his  report  on  the  subject  matter  is  brief.  We  are  sure,  however,  those 
who  joined  his  Organization  in  Oelwein  told  him  what  Kline  told  them  ten 
years  ago.  We  know,  they  told  us.  They  peddled  it  around  the  street. 
According  to  what  they  told  us  during  the  strike  ten  years  ago^hey  wanted 
some  jnoney  from  Kline  to  help  them  out,  and  Kline  told  them  to  go  and  dig 
potatoes.  He  is  undoubtedly  telling  his  members  at  the  present  time  on  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  who  have  been  on  strike  for  several  months, 
to  also  go  and  dig  potatoes.  He  has,  however,  levied  an  assessment,  but 
what  it  shall  be  used  for  when  he  gets  it  is  a  question  which  the  future  must 
answer.  I^am  afraid  all  the  potatoes  will  be  dug  before  the  men  on  the  Rio 
Grande  get  any  of  it. 

This  bunch  goes  around  saying  they  are*  united  and  by  this  means  try  to 
fool  the  people  into  that  belief.  We  have  a  sample  of  this  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  poor  Blacksmiths  are  out  in  the  street  and  the  remainder  are  working. 
The  Blacksmiths  are  paying  dearly  for  their  division,  some  of  them  have 
already  become  "scabs,"  several  others  will  do  the  same  thing  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  their  only  alternative.  The  fight  is  too  uneven.  Probably  many  have 
been  Union  men  for  years,  and  because  of  the  foolish  notion  of  craft  organiza- 
tion their  reward  is,  to  be  branded  as  "scabs." 

Craft  Organization  has  made  more  Union  men  "scabs"  than  anything  else. 
Somebody  characterized  it  in  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned  as  a  coffin 
nail,  which  expresses  our  opinion  thereof.  If  the  men  on  the  Rio  Grande 
were  members  of  one  Organization,  under  one  constitution  and  under  one 
set  of  officers,  the  Blacksmiths  would  not  have  to  strike,  nor  to  become 
"scabs."  They  would  have  some  chance  to  remain  decent  Union  men.  Those 
men  will  work  many  a  year  as  Union  men  or  as  non-Union  men  before  they 
can  hope  to  get  back  what  they  have  thus  far  lost,  because  they  have  not 
been  strong  enough  to  avoid  striking,  and  so  weak  as  to  easily  predict  the 
outcome,  if  they  can  afford  to  remain  Union  men  and  decent  men  until  the 
conflict  is  over. 

The  President  of  the  Blacksmiths  has  already  publicly  accused  the  Machin- 
ists on  the  Rio  Grande  of  doing  the  work  of  the  mei:i  on  strike.  What  a  situa- 
tion!  What  a  form  of  Organization,  to  continue  to  advocate!  How  long 
must  it  be  before  the  Railroad  Workers  must  see  and  act  for  themselves  and 
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their  own  protection,  and  refuse  to  be  further  blinded  by  the  hatred,  prejudice 
and  animosity  preached  to  them  by  those  who  are  keeping  them  divided  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes — for  their  own  meal  tickets  ? 

The  peace  and  prosperity  and  the  destiny  of  the  Railroad  Workers  is  in 
their  own  hands,  not  in  mine.  All  we  can  do  is  to  preach  unity  of  thoug^ht, 
word,  deed  and  action  among  tHem^  and  if  we  convert  enough  of  them,  their 
future  success  is  guaranteed  in  peace,  not  in  strife.  If  men  agree  with  us 
and  join  our  Organization,  all  well  and  good.  If  not,  they  must  travel  a 
different  and  more  difficult  pathway — one  by  which  they  take  many  chances, 
the  most  dangerous  ones  being  strikes  and  possibly  "scabs."  However,  they 
have  their  choice.  It  is  they  who  must  decide;  they,  who  must  pay  the  price, 
fight  the  battles,  suffer  the  punishment,  accept  the  penalty  or  receive  the 
reward. 

Shortly  after  the  men  in  Oelwein  had  resumed  work  on  the  morning  of 
August  6th  I  talked  to  Organizer  Hannon  of  the  Machinists  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  street.  During  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  asked  him,  "What 
objection  have  you  to  all  the  men  in  the  Mechanical  Department  belonging 
to  one  Organization?"  He  answered,  "None  whatever."  Hannon  has  been 
on  the  road  for  the  Machinists  for  twelve  ypars.  Of  the  five  Organizers 
who  were  in  Oelwein,  representing  Craft  Organizations,  Hannon,  I  believe, 
had  more  experience  than  any  two  of  them ;  hence,  his  answer  to  the  question 
propounded  was  "none  whatever."  Notwithstanding  this  fact  five  of  those 
men  came  to  Oelwein  after  the  men  had  won  back  their  freedom,  and  were 
equal  to  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  Their  object  was  per  capita  tax 
on  the  one  hand,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  men,  and  on  the  other,  every 
one  of  them  knew  that  to  split  the  men  was  to  weaken  them — to  leave  them 
helpless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  had  been  their  admitted  enemies  for 
ten  long  years.  There  are  no  ten  Organizations  in  America  that  could  have 
done  so  much  for  those  men  as  was  done  through  our  Organization.  We 
doubt  if  any  ten  Organizations  could  ever  have  organized  them.  Out  of 
a  heterogenous  mass  of  hate,  animosity  and  fear,  we  brought  about  a 
homogeneous  organization  of  friendship,  fraternity,  unity,  strength,  power 
and  courage,  and  with  this  instrument  they  established  and  won  back  their 
freedom,  without  the  loss  or  sacrifice  of  even  one  man.  We  gave  them  the 
best  advice  we  were  capable  of  rendering,  and  as  proof  that  it  was  good  and 
sound,  we  submit  their  progress  and  achievements  since  June  26th.  It  may 
take  some  time  for  some  of  those  men  to  realize  what  they  accomplished 
through  our  Organization;  it  may  take  others  years  to  learn  the  benefits  of 
one  Organization,  and  the  injury  which  the  "quacks"  inflicted  upon  them. 
They  will,  however,  in  time  learn  it  all  and  they  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
do  not  learn  it  by  costly  experience.  The  officials  can  have  no  respect  for 
that  bunch  of  "quacks."  I  would  not  have  if  I  were  in  their  places.  The 
"user"  must,  of  necessity,  lose  all  respect  for  the  "used."  We  can  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  a  labor  official  who  becomes  the  tool  of  a  railroad 
official,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  despise  the  latter,  when  he  becomes  the 
"hireling"  of  the  former.  When  the  actions  and  expressions  of  a  man  are 
that  of  a  man,  whether  he  wins  or  loses,  he  is  always  assured  of  the  respect 
of  every  other  man,  who  is  a  man  himself.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  sooner 
be  a  man  and  lose,  than  to  be  classed  as  a  snake  and  win. 
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AGREEMENT 

Between  the  M.  ft  W.  R.  R.  R.  and  the  Eo^logrcs  in  the  FoDawing 

Departments,  Effective  Jufy  IC,  1917. 


Section  I* 

The  foUowing  classes  of  men  will  be 
corered  bj  this  agreement:  Machsn- 
ists  and  their  Helpers,  Boiler  Makers 
and  their  Helpers,  Blacksmiths  and 
their  Helpers,  Car  Repair  Men,  Car 
Inspectors,  Car  Qeaners,  Storehouse 
Men,  Wipers,  Fire  Cleaners,  Round 
House  and  Shop  Laborers  and  Coal 
Handlers. 

Section  IL 

Nine  (9)  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work,  and  eight  (8)  hours  on 
Saturday,  for  which  nine  (9)  hours 
pay  will  be  allowed.  This  applies  to 
all  Shop  men  and  Shop  Yard  men. 

Section  III. 
All  time  work  over  the  regular  work- 
ing hours  including  Sunday  and  Holi- 
days shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half ;  holidays  to  be  Christ- 
mas day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th, 
Labor  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Section  IV. 

When  men  are  called  from  their 
homes  for  wreck  or  emergency  work 
(after  having  been  relieved  from  duty) 
they  will  receive  a  minimum  of  five  (5) 
hours  pay  for  three  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  or  less.  If  over  three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  time  and  one-half 
will  be  allowed. 

Section  V. 

The  men  will  be  allowed  Saturday 
afternoon  off  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  without  loss  of  pay. 
Those  who  are  required  to  work  Sat- 
urday afternoons  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  will  be  given  some 
other  afternoon  during  the  week  con- 
sistent with  their  work.  This  applies 
to  all  shop  men  and  shop-yard  men. 

Section  VI. 

When  employes  are  required  to  work 
on  cars  that  have  been  placed  on  rec- 
opnizod  repair  tracks,  foremen  must, 
when  requested,  furnish  special  locks 
to  he  used  in  locking;  switches  of  such 
repair    trcicks,    and    no    one    will    be 


allowed  to  onlock  them  except  the  per- 
son in  charge. 

Section  VIL 

The  company  will  provide  work  for 
all  employes  as  far  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  slack  season.  Failing  to  do 
this,  the  men  will  be  given  a  reasonable 
notice  if  possible  of  such  lay-off  and 
will  be  taken  back  when  work  is  re- 
sumed in  preference  to  new  men.  Ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  furnish  employ- 
ment suitable  to  the  capacity  of  men 
who  are  injured  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

Section  VIU. 

Men  having  been  employed  for  a 
period  of  one  year  may  .be  given  a 
leave  of  absence  not  exceeding  six 
months  upon  request.  In  all  cases  due 
notice  shall  be  given  in  order  that  their 
places  may  be  filled. 

Section  IX. 

Men  shall,  if  they  desire,  upon  leav- 
ing the  service,  be  given  a  letter  stating 
the  nature  and  time  of  service,  and 
reason  for  leaving  the  same,  said  letter 
to  be  given  within  three  days. 
Section  X. 

Employes  shall  not  be  discharged  or 
suspended  without  just  and  sufficient 
cause.  In  case  of  discipline  the  right 
of  appeal  will  be  granted  if  presented 
within  ten  (10)  days.  If  the  investi- 
gation finds  the  accused  blameless,  his 
record  will  remain  as  previous  thereto, 
and  he  shall  receive  pay  for  all  time 
lost. 

Section  XI. 

All  grievances  of  a  local  nature  will 
be  settled  with  the  local  officials 
promptly  if  possible.  Failing  in  this, 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  higher  offi- 
cials for  settlement. 

Employes   will  be  allowed   to   post 
notices  pertaining  to  meetings  on  the 
regular  shop  bulletin  boards. 
Section  XII. 

In  case  the  railroad  or  the  men  em- 
ployed in  these  departments  wish  to 
change   these   rules,   notice    of   thirty 
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(30)  days  will  be  given  from  one  party 
to  the  other  of  proposed  changes. 

(Signed)     L.  M.  HILL, 

JAS.  MURTAGH, 
F.  G.  HOLMES, 
Committee  for  A.  F.  of  R.  W. 

For  the  Montpelier  &  Wells  River  R.  R. 
(Signed)     H.  E.  FOLSON, 

.  Vice-Prcs. 
(Signed)    JOHN  WAHLEN, 
Master  Mechanic. 


SOCIAL  UNREST  SELF- 
CREATED. 

Practically  every  American  boy  has, 
at  some  time,  been  thrilled  by  the  idea 
that  he  may  become  president  of  the 
United  States.  Has  he  not  been  told 
repeatedly  that  this  is  quite  within  his 
rights  ? 

There  is  something  fine  in  the 
thought  that  the  greatest  gift  within 
the  power  of  the  people  may,  in  time, 
be  bestowed  upon  the  humblest  youth 
in  the  land. 

But  here,  as  in  some  other  things, 
it  would  be  well  to  give  the  young 
people  of  our  country  a  clearer  sense 
of  proportion  and  an  appreciation  of 
true  values.  It  is  so  manifestly  im- 
possible for  more  than  perhaps  a 
dozen  men  to  become  President  dur- 
ing the  average  period  of  possibility  in' 
a  man's  life,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
center  the  boy's  attention  upon  those 
things  to  which  he  may  attain  with 
almost  absolute  certainty,  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  of  persistent  hard 
work.  For,  after  al^  this  is  the  es- 
sence of  genius. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  this 
country,  unsuccessful  products  of  our 
professional  schools,  who  might  have 
made  first  class  mechanics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers 
of  workingmen  who  aspired  to  posi- 
tions in  life  for  which  they  were  ut- 
terly unfitted  and  who  have  today  de- 
generated into  bitter  cynics. 

This  class  furnishes  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  who  are  dominated  by 
the  spirit  of  social  unrest.  They  are 
the  disappointed  visionaries  among  ^he 


artisan  class — the  idealists  without  a 
sense  of  proportion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  system 
of  education — particularly  in  our  pub- 
lic schools — is  such  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  children,  even  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  working  class,  desire 
to  become  professional  men  and 
women  because  they  have  an  idea 
that  such  work  is  more  genteel  than 
that  in  the  trades ;  with  the  result  that 
the  professions  are  overcrowded  with 
people  who  are  unfitted  for  thejoccu- 
pations  which  they  have  selected  as 
their  life's  work. 

The  next  great  task  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  is  so  to  dignify  me- 
chanical labor  that  it  will  appeal  to 
the  boys  because  of  the  possibilities 
in  it  for  them.  This '  will  raise  the 
artisan  class  to  a  higher  and  saner 
level,  and  will  give  the  efficient  work- 
ingman  the  place  i;i  society  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled.  It  will  take  away 
the  false  conception,  present  even 
among  workingmen  themselves,  that 
to  toil  with  one's  hands  is  to  accept  a 
menial  position. — Rev.  Charles  Stelzle. 


Two  Irishmen  were  looking  at  some 
clocks  one  day  and  one  told  the  other : 
"Well,  whatever  you  do,  Mike,  don't 
buy  a  cuckoo  clock." 

"Why?"  says  Mike. 

"Well,"  said  Pat,  "I  was  coming 
home  one  morning  about  three  o'clock 
and,  of  course,  my  wife  had  to  wake  up. 
She  asked  what  time  it  was  and  I  told 
her  eleven.  Well,  just  then  the  old 
clock  started  and  cuckooed  three  times, 
and  I  had  to  cuckoo  the  rest  of  the 
eleven  to  save  my  life." 


Girl's  Father — But  how  can  you  sup- 
port my  daughter?  Twenty  dollars  a 
week  won't  pay  the  rent. 

Suitor — You  don't  mean  to  say  you'll 
charge  Edith  and  me  rent,  do  you  ? 

The  First  Time. 

**VVhen  did  you  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  your  husband?" 

"The  first  time  I  asked  him  for  money 
after  we  were  married." 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER. 


FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  a 
number  of  our  members  through  their 
respective  Lodges  in  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  see  the  progress  they  are 
making,  not  only  in  wages  and  condi- 
tions, but  the  increased  membership 
which  many  of  them  haVe  made  since  I 
met  with  them  before. 

The  members  of  our  Lodge  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  are  deserving  of  much 
praise  and  credit  for  the  good  work 
which  they  have  put  in  during  the  past 
year  in  succeeding  in  practically  getting 
the  Wabash  men  in  that  city  100  per 
cent  organized,  they  having  had  to 
combat  the  members  of  the  Carmen  in 
that  city,  who  have  fought  to  keep  the 
men  divided,  but  through  the  constant 
effort  of  our  members  they  are  now  or- 
ganized in  the  Railroad  Workers,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  I  am  sure, 
until  other  railroads  in  this  vicinit)^ 
will  be  as  well  organized  as  they  are 
on  the  Wabash. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Lodge  No.  152  at  Bloomington,  111., 
meeting  their  officers  and  hearing  the* 
determined  expressions  from  them  of 
their  desire  to  unite  all  under  one  ban- 
ner, and  I  do  not  believe  I  will  miss 
my  guess  when  I  say  that  you  will  hear 
from  Bloomington  Lodge  No.  152  in 
the  near  future. 

Returning  to  Oelwein,  I  met  with 
the  members  of  our  Lodge  in  that  city 
at  their  last  regular  meeting,  and  I 
might  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
loyal  members  in  this  city,  that  while 
it  was  only  their  regular  meeting,  the 
largest  hall  in  the  city  used  for  Lodge 
purposes,  which  they  have  secured  to 
hold  their  meetings,  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  and  quite  a  few  were  required 
to  stand,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  too 
much  praise  can  be  given  to  .the  true 
and  loyal  members  for  the  way  that 
they  have  taken  hold  of  their  business, 
as  it  applies  to  their  Lodge  affairs. 
They  are  certainly  a  credit  to  our  Or- 
ganization, and  this,  regardless  of  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  placed  in  their 


way  by  the  disorganizers  who  have 
been  hovering  around  this  city.  Our 
members  here  have  stood  the  test  and 
are  more  than  ever  determined  to  fight 
under  the  banner,  which  won  for  them 
their  freedom  and  independence,  after 
ten  years  of  oppression,  brought  about 
by  practically  the  same  men  who  have 
tried  to  "scab"  on  them  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Regardless  of  all  of  the  rumors  and 
circular  letters  sent  out  by  the  "quack" 
dis-organizers,  the  men  at  Oelwein  are 
fighting  on  and  are  not  going  to  be  led 
by  men  that  will  give  themselves  ,up  to 
the  bosses  for  the  mere  promise  of  an 
assistant  foremanship. 

Page  after  page  could  be  written  of 
the  trickery  that  was  engineered  in 
this  city,  but  the  real  .men  have  fought 
on  with  honor  to  themselves  and  their 
Organization,  knowing  that  the  Or- 
ganization which  has  united  them  to- 
gether and  won  for  them  something  all 
other  "crafts**  or  "quacks"  organiza- 
tions had  failed  to  secure  and  they 
realize  now  that  they  are  in  with  a 
proposition  that  unites  and  does  not 
divide. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  they 
are  standing  together,  a  so-called  Or- 
ganizer of  the  Carmen,  Liley,  who  was 
mentioned  in  Brother  Richardson's  ar- 
ticle in  last  month's  issue  of  our  Jour- 
nal, has  been  in  this  city  seven  weeks 
trying  to  get  men  to  join  his  organiza- 
tion and  I  have  been  advised  by  pretty 
good  authority  that  in  all  of  his  seven 
weeks'  "vacation"  he  secured  the  appli- 
cation of  one  man  and  he  does  not 
work  for  the  railroad. 

The  real  men  of  the  Chicago,  Great 
Western  Shops  in  this  city  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  the  underhanded 
work  which  has  been  pulled  off  here 
and  there  is  no  need  for  me  or  any- 
body else  telling  these  men  what  has 
been  done.  The  men  of  all  walks  of 
life  have  reached  the  place  where  they 
are  desirous  of  uniting,  not  dividing; 
to  build  up  and  not  to  tear  down;  to 
push  forward  and  not  backward,  and 
in  my  judgment  I  want  to  say  to  the 
railroad  men,  there  is  nothing  on  the 
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American  continent  better,  stronger 
and  more  capable  of  advancing 
wages  and  conditions  than  an  Organi- 
zation such  as  th«  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers — all  for  one 
and  all  in  one.  Our  plan,  principles 
and  object  cannot  be  questioned  by  any- 
fair-minded  man,  and  I  would  say  to 
all   Railroad   Workers   who  have  not 


yet  joined  with  us,  that  whether  you 
agree  with  me  now  or  not,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  you  will  in  time  to  come. 
We  need  to  get  closer  together,  that 
there  might  be  more  friendly  feeling, 
more  harmony  and  consistency  of 
action  among  Railroad  Workers  by 
uniting  under  one  head,  one  Organiza- 
tion and  one  constitution. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


During  the  past  month  I  have  re- 
mained with  our  members  in  the  East 
and  while  there  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
considerable  excitement  over  here  this 
year,  matters  seem  to  have  finally 
shaped  themselves  to  a  point  where 
our  members  can  settle  down  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  devote  their  time  to 
building  up  and  preparing  for  the 
future,  because  every  experience  we 
have  had  to  pass  through  only  serves 
as  one  more  lesson  learned  of  the  real 
necessity  for  thorough  organization  of 
all  Railroad  Workers,  and  in  one  Or- 
ganization, as  strikes  in  my  estimation 
only  serve  to  bring  out  more  clearly  to 
the  workers  the  real  necessity  of  one 
organization  for  all,  because  they  learn 
the  first  day  they  are  on  the  street  it  is 
one  struggle,  and  all,  no  matter  what 
their  craft  or  labor  consists  of,  must 
be  loyal  to  each  other  to  win  a  victory, 
and  if  such  is  necessary — and  it  is,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  all  in  times  of 
peace  to  prepare  for  such  occasions  by 
getting  together  into  one  Organiza- 
tion, a  real  Brotherhood  of  Workers, 
with  no  craft  or  sectarian  lines  to  di- 
vide them,  because  when  the  workers 
finally  do  unite  in  that  form  of  Or- 
ganization, and  cast  aside  their  class 
selfishness  and  craft  jealousy,  the  op- 
portunity for  the  employers  to  play 
one  class  or  craft  against  the  other  will 
be  no  more,  and  with  this  obstacle, 
which  has  always  interfered  with  the 
workers  obtaining  justice,  removed, 
one  does  not  have  to  be  a  very  deep 
thinker  to  fully  realize  what  a  blessing 
it  would  be  for  the  Railroad  Workers 
to  unite. 

To  bring  that  about  we  have  been 


doing  our  bit  for  the  past  few  years 
and  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  have 
steadily  moved  forward,  but  like  all 
movements  we  have  had  some  slacker 
to  contend  with,  who  has  prevented  our 
movement  from  making  even  greater 
progress,  which  could  be  expected,  and 
which  we  must  expect  to  contend  with 
in  the  future,  as  human  nature  has  not 
created  all  men  alike,  in  knowledge, 
honesty  toward  their  fellow  workers, 
and  loyalty  to  a  cause,  even  though 
right.  So  those  who  dare  to  do  and 
fight  for  rieht  must  strugrefle  on,  facing 
all  opposition,  which  confronts  us, 
pushing  it  aside  and  continuing  our 
march  forward. 

Our  success  and  progress  this  year 
has  increased  our  members,  also  active 
workers  and  thinkers,  and  the  larger 
the  number  of  active  workers  and 
thinkers  we  can  educate,  the  more  rapid 
will  our  progress  be,  so  in  winding  up 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  a  great 
amount  of  good  could  be  accomplished 
if  all  Lodges  would  carry  on  an  ag- 
f^ressive  campaign  to  make  each  mem- 
ber of  their  Lodge  an  active  worker, 
and  all  work  to  build  up  their  Lodges 
by  reaching  out  and  getting  every  Rail- 
road Worker  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  Lodge  to  join  hands  with  them, 
as  the  time  will  soon  fly  by  and  those 
who  have  obtained  increases  in  wages 
this  year  will  be  up  before  their  offi- 
cials again  for  the  same  purpose,  so 
there  is  every  reason  why  the;  inter- 
vening time  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  building,  improving  and  becom- 
ing better  prepared  for  any  and  all 
things  that  mav  confront  us  in  the 
future.  ^  ^ 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  SEARS. 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Adamson 
Law  by  Congress,  making  eight  hours 
the  basis  of  a  day's  pay,  for  a  certain 
designated  portion  of  the  men  engaged 
in  railroad  service,  there  has  been  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  discussion 
as  to  the  justice  of  passing  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  one  class  of  Railroad 
employes,  constituting  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  men  actually  engaged  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  and  ignoring  the  other  four- 
fifths,  without  going  into  the  justice 
or  the  injustice  of  the  law  as  it  was 
framed.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
its  passage  was  secured  only  because 
of  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
men  it  affected,  acting  jointly  as  one 
organization  in  their  demands. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "might 
does  not  make  right,"  but  in  this  case 
it  seems  to  have  served  as  a  very  con- 
vincing substitute.  During  the  con- 
troversy between  the  men  in  the  Trans- 
portation Department  and  the  railroad 
officials  that  finally  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  Adamson  Measure,  these 
same  railroad  officials  loudly  pro- 
claimed and  also  rushed  into  print  on 
the  subject,  by  declaring  that  if  any 
of  their  employes  were  entitled  to  more 
money  for  their  labor,  it  was  those  out- 
side of  the  Transportation  Department 
and  if  they  granted  the  increase  asked 
to  one,  they  would  have  to  grant  it  to 
all.  Well,  the  Transportation  men  got 
theirs,  but  many  men  in  the  other  de- 
partments are  still  waiting.  I  wonder 
why?  The  railroad  officials  admitted 
that  you  were  entitled  to  a  raise  and 
that  the  other  fellow  was  not,  still,  he 
got  it  and  you  did  not.  What's  the  an- 
swer? Thorough  Organization,  noth- 
ing more  or  less.  So  with  this  lesson 
before  us,  let  us  all  get  busy  and  bring 
into  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers  every  eligible  Railroad 
Worker  now  outside  its  folds  and  the 
8-hour  day  with  a  living  wage  will 
soon  be  granted  to  all  railroad  em- 
ployes instead  of  as  at  present,  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  them. 

Here  in  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania 


where  I  have  been  located  for  the  past 
month  or  more,  the  Railroad  Workers 
are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  and 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  one 
Organization  of  railroad  employes. 

The  officers  and  members  of  No.  298 
here  are  certainly  a  bunch  of  live  wire? 
— always  on  the  job  and  ready  and 
willing  to  do  everything  possible  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
since  coming  here,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  members  of  No.  298,  I  have  been 
able  to  establish  a  new  Lodge,  who 
also  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
for  its  officers  an  exceptionally  level- 
headed set  of  men,  and  the  prospects 
for  its  future  growth  are  exceedingly 
bright  indeed.  While  we  have  a  large 
membership  here,  there  are  still  many 
outside  the  fold,  but  they  are  joining 
daily  and  with  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm being  displayed  by  the  mem- 
bers here,  I  feel  sure  it  will  not  be 
long  until  every  Railroad  Worker  in 
this  city  will  have  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  '*One  Railroad;  One  Or- 
ganization" in  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers. 

The  news  received  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Journal  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  especially  encouraging. 
Brother  Humphrey's  report  of  the 
trouble  on  the  Maine  Central,  Brother 
Grim's  splendid  achievement  on  the 
Chicago  &  Great  Western,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  increases  being  received  by 
our  members  practically  everywhere  is 
certainly  good  news  and  should  fill 
every  member  with  enthusiasm  as  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  this 
form  of  Organization  in  the  fyture, 
but  always  remember  that  the  "Price 
of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance"  and 
sleep  with  one  eye  open. 

I  would  recommend  to  our  members 
everywhere  a  careful  reading  of 
Brother  Richardson's  article  in  the 
,  September  Journal  on  the  Oelwein  sit- 
uation— a  careful  study  of  this  mas- 
terly article  will  supply  you  with 
enough  ammunition  to  take  the  meas- 
ure of  any  of  the  exponents  or  dis- 
organizers  of  the  old  craft  plan  or 
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puzzle  system,  who  may  happen  to  land 
in  your  vicinity  end  send  them  flying 
to  the  tall  timbers. 

In  cornclusion  let  me  say  that  while 
great  strides  forward  have  been  made 


since  the  first  of  the  year,  that  there  is 
much  work  yet  to  be  done,  so  let  us 
all  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
make  the  remaining  months  of  1917  a 
record  breaker. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  DWYER. 


I  am  again  endeavoring  to  do  what 
I  can  in  behalf  of  the  Railroad  Workers 
in  the  Northern  part  of  New  York 
State  and  the  State  of  Vermont,  mak- 
ing the  eflFort  to  get  the  railroad  em- 
ployes who,  for  years  past,  have  been 
unable  to  better  their  conditions  in  the 
Craft  Organizations,  to  become  mem- 
bers of  one  Organization ;  namely,  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  successful 
in  organizing  the  men  on  the  Central 
Vermont,  apparently  much  against  the 
wishes  of  their  officials.  Previous  to 
my  effort  they  were  compelled  to  stand 
all  kinds  of  abuse  from  some  of  the 
lower  officials,  and  even  after  they  did 
organize,  many  of  them  were  dis- 
charged for  joining  an  Organization 
and  for  wearing  a  button.  Conditions 
got  so  bad  that  the  men  were  ulti- 
mately forced  to  strike  in  order  that 
the  practice  of  discharging  them  might 
be  discontinued. 

The  men  at  White  River  Junction, 
Burlington  and  St.  Albans  responded 
splendidly  to  the  call,  and  it  was  only 
a  few  days  after  the  strike  was  called 
wh^n  the  bosses  were  making  a  house 
to  house  canvass,  begging  the  men  to 
come  back  to  work.  At  St.  Albans  they 
were  apparently  successful  in  getting 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  to  respond  to 
their  "soft  pedal*'  promises,  and  the 
excuse  which  they  gave  was  that  their 
wages  had  been  so  low  in  the  past,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  an 
event  of  this  kind  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, not  in  a  position  on  account  of 
their  circumstances  to  lose  the  time. 

However,  a  large  majority  of  them 
remained  out  /or  over  four  weeks  be- 
fore voting  to  return  to  work,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  when  they 
did  return,  it  was  with  a  substantial 
increase  on  their  former  wages.    They 


also  received  the  promise  that  an 
.agreement  or  set  of  rules  would  be 
negotiated,  but  as  usual  in  all  cases  the 
promise  was  not  fulfilled.  However,  I 
am  going  to  say  this,  that  regardless 
of  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  promises 
by  the  officials,  that  if  the  men  will 
only  stick  together  and  make  a  stand 
by  asserting  their  rights,  in  my  opinion 
they  will  eventually  secure  that  which 
they  desire — better  working  conditions 
and  a  place  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work,  instead  of  being  almost  in 
state's  prison. 

Some  of  those  who  returned  before 
a  settlement  was  effected  have  since 
been  laid  off  for  10  days  and  even  dis- 
charged, so  that  their  apparent  loyalty 
to  the  company  is  now  being  paid  for 
by  the  bosses  in  letting  them  go. 

There  was  a  man  at  Burlington 
whose  return  there  at  the  present  time 
J  am  sure  would  r^ot  be  as  congenial 
for  him  as  his  presence  in  Burlington 
used  to  be  if  the  expressions  of  the  men 
at  that  point  are  any  criterion — they 
would  like  to  meet  him  and  perhaps 
they  would  be  able  to  tell  him  some- 
thing. 

I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  explain  or 
understand  how  it  is  that  men  can  or 
will  work  for  the  wages  which  they 
do  in  that  section.  They  are  just  as 
good  workmen  and  as  efficient  as  men 
following  similar  occupations  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  but  their 
wages  will  in  no  way  compare  with 
other  sections  and  I  want  to  impress 
it  upon  their  minds  that  it  is  only 
through  thorough  Organization  can 
they  expect  to  accomplish  it. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  organize  or 
unite  all  Railroad  Workers  into  one  Or- 
ganization. Several  times  recently  it  has 
been  shown  that  only  by  getting  to- 
gether can  anything  be  accomplished,  so 
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I  trust  that  all  ?.ailroad  Workers  will 
wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  getting 
into  one  Organization  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
is  the  only  one  on  the  railroads  that 
will  permit  all  crafts  to  unite,  and  by 


uniting  much  can  be  accomplished,  and 
that  which  is  justly*due  the  Railroad 
Workers  can  be  secured,  so  let  me  ask 
every  member  to  lend  a  hand  in  help- 
ing to  build  up  our  Organization  and 
make  it  the  success  it  should  be. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


It  is  with*  some  degree  of  pleasure 
that  I  have  to  report  since  writing  my 
last  article  for  our  Journal  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  organizing  two  more 
Lodges  in  the  sedtion  whic^i  I  am  now 
located,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  before  this  appears  in  print 
I  will  have  another  Lodge  started,  as 
there  are  thousands  of  unorganized 
men  in  this  vicinity.  When  I  tell  you 
that  there  are  50,000  unorganized  Rail- 
road Workers,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
stretching  the  truth  one  bit.  These 
men  have  never  had  a  chance  to  or- 
ganize in  an  Organization  such  as  we 
have,  and  in  presenting  our  plan  to 
them,  they  seem  to  approve  of  it  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  method  by 
which  the  Railroad  Workers  can  be- 
come organized.  These  men  have 
tested  and  tried  the  craft  plan  of  Or- 
ganization, or  I  might  say  the  "System 
of  Craft  Separation,"  and  they  have 
tasted  the  result  of  defeat  thereby. 
Now,  they  are  coming  together  under 
our  Federation  as  they  realize  it  is  the 
only  method  that  the  Railroad  Workers 
can  consistently  come  together  on,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  we  will  have  an 
Organization  in  this  section  that  we 
can  well  be  proud  of. 

These  men  have,  for  the  past  ten 
years  labored  under  the  worst  kind  of 
slave  conditions  that  I  believe  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  They  are  employed  by 
one  of  the  hardest  employers  in  this 
country,  and  now  they  are  asking 
themselves,  "Does  it  pay  to  be  loyal 
employes  of  a  railroad  that  spends  a 
million  dollars  each  year  to  enslave 
and  deprive  their  loyal  employes  of  a 
just  share  of  what  they  produce?" 
This  is  the  big  question  that  is  con- 
fronting those  men  and  is  foremost  in 
their  minds  and  they  are  turning  to 


our  Organization  and  asking  for  help 
to  break  down  the  chains  of  industrial 
slavery  which  has  held  them. 

These  workers  seem  to  know  and 
realize  that  we  have  the  only  plan 
whereby  the  Railroad  Workers  can 
secure  justice.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
it  will  release  them  from  the  over- 
worked and  underpaid  conditions  which 
they  have  stood  for,  for  years.  The 
Railroad  Workers  in  this  section  are 
confronted  with  a  new  condition  of 
affairs,  which  the  grasping  employer 
is  putting  into  effect;  that  of  the  em- 
ployment of  women,  both  in  the  yard, 
shop  and  roundhouse.  This,  with  the 
ever-increasing  colored  workers  that 
are  now  employed  in  this  same  line  of 
work,  causes  them  to  Stop,  Look  and 
Listen ! 

This  is  one  of  the  big  questions  that 
our  membership  throughout  the  coun- 
try must  soon  give  their  earnest  atten- 
tion to,  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing conditions,  and  I  believe  it. 
should  be  discussed  in  your  meeting 
rooms,  that  we  may  be  able  to  cope 
with  it,  so  we  must  be  up  and  doing 
and  find  a  way.  I  have  found  that  our 
"craft  organization"  enemies  are  using 
this  against  us  in  some  manner.  In 
one  shop  in  the  locality  in  which  I  am 
now  working  there  are  about  200 
women  employed  on  jobs  which  were 
always  held  by  men,  and  there  are  pos- 
sibly the  same  number  of  colored  work- 
ers employed  in  the  same  shop,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  masters  of  in- 
dustry are  expecting  an  opportunity* 
under  the  plea  of  the  world  war.  to 
institute  this  kind  of  labor  in  their 
shops. 

Now,  boys,  give  this  your  earnest 
attention ;  do  all  in  your  power  to  build 
up  your  Organization  by  carrying  your 
message  into  every  nook  and  corner  on 
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the  System  around  you.  This  is  your 
Organization  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
yourself  and  to  your  unorganized  fel- 
low workers  around  you,  to  have  them 
join  hands  with  you  and  help  to  hasten 
the  day  when  all  of  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers will  be  under  one  banner. 


"THE  SCAB/' 

By  JACK  LONDON. 

In  a  competitive  society,  where  men 
struggle  with  one  another  for  food  and 
shelter,  what  is  more  natural  than  that 
generosity,  when  it  diminishes  the  food 
and  shelter  of  men  other  than  he  who 
is  generous,  should  be  held  an  accursed 
thing?  Wise  old  saws  to  the  contrary, 
he  who  takes  from  a  man's  purse  takes 
from  his  existence.  To  strike  at  a 
man's  food  and  shelter  is  to  strike  at 
his  life,  and  in  a  society  organized  on  a 
tooth-and-nail  basis,  such  an  act  per- 
formed, though  it  may  be  under  the 
guise  of  generosity,  is  none  the  less 
menacing  and  terrible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  laborer 
is  so  fiercely  hostile  to  another  laborer 
who  oflFers  to  work  for  less  pay  or 
longer  hours.  To  hold  his  place  (which 
is  to  live),  he  must  offset  this  offer  by 
another  eqqally  liberal,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  giving  away  somewhat  from  the 
food  and  shelter  he  enjoys.  To  sell  his 
day's  work  for  two  dollars  instead  of 
two  dollars  and  a  half  means  that  he, 
his  wife  and  his  children  will  not  have 
so  good  a  roof  over  their  heads,  such 
warm  clothes  on  their  backs,  such  sub- 
stantial food  on  their  stomachs.  Meat 
will  be  bought  less  frequently,  and  it 
will  be  tougher  and  fess  nutritious; 
stout  new  shoes  will  go  less  often  on 
the  children's  feet;  and  disease  and 
death  will  be  more  imminent  in  a 
cheaper  house  and  neighborhood. 

Thus,  the  generous  laborer,  giving 
more  of  a  day's  work  for  less  return 
(measured  in  terms  of  food  and  shel- 
ter), threatens  the  life  of  his  less  gen- 
erous brother  laborer,  and,  at  the  best, 
if  he  does  not  destroy  that  life,  he 
dirainishes  it.  Whereupon  the  less 
generous  laborer  looks  upon  him  as  an 


enemy,  and,  as  men  are  inclined  to  do, 
kill  the  man  who  is  trying  to  kill  Him. 

When  a  striker  kills  with  a  brick 
the  man  who  has  taken  his  place  he 
has  no  sense  of  wrong  doing.  In  the 
deepest  holds  of  his  being,  though  he 
does  not  reason  the  impulse,  he  has  an 
ethical  sanction.  He  feels  dimly  that 
he  has  justification,  just  as  the  home- 
defending  Boer  felt,  though  more 
sharply,  with  each  bullet  he  fired  at  the 
invading  English.  Behind  every  brick 
thrown  by  a  striker  is  the  selfish  "will 
to  live"  of  himself  and  the  slightly  al- 
truistic will  to  live  of  his  family.  The 
family  group  came  into  the  world  be- 
fore the  state  group,  and  society  being 
still  on  the  primitive  basis  of  tooth  and 
nail,  the  will  to  live  of  the  state  is  not 
so  compelling  to  the  striker  as  the  will 
to  live  of  his  family  and  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  bricks, 
clubs  and  bullets',  the  selfish  laborer 
finds  it  necessary  to  express  his  feeling 
in  speech.  Just  as  the  peaceful  country- 
dweller  calls  the  s^a-rover  a  "pirate," 
and  the  stout  burglar  calls  the  man  who 
breaks  into  his  strong  box  a  "robber," 
so  the  selfish  laborer  applies  the  op- 
probious  epithet  "scab"  to  the  laborer 
who  takes  from  him  food  and  shelter  by 
being  more  generous  in  the  disposal  of 
his  labor  power.  The  sentimental  con- 
notation of  scab  is  as  terrific  as  that  of 
"traitor"  or  "Judas,"  and  a  sentimental 
definition  would  be  as  deep  and  varied 
as  the  human  heart.  It  is  far  easier  to 
arrive  at  what  may  be  called  a  techni- 
cal definition,  worded  in  commercial 
terms,  as,  for  instance,  that  a  scab  is 
one  who  gives  more  value  for  the  same 
price  than  another. 

The  laborer  who  gives  more  time, 
or  strength,  or  skill,  for  the  same  wage 
than  another,  or  equal  time,  or  strength 
or  skill  for  a  less  wage,  is  a  scab.  This 
generousness  on  his  part  is  hurtful  to 
his  fellow  laborers,  for  it  compels  them 
to  an  equal  generousness  which  is  not 
to'  their  liking,  and  which  gives  them 
less  of  food  and  shelter.  But  a  word 
may  be  said  for  the  scab.  Just  as  his 
act  makes  his  rivals  corapulsorily  gen- 
erous, so  they  by  fortune  of  birth  and 
training  make  compulsory  his  act  of 
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generousness.  He  does  not  scab  be- 
cause he  wants  to  scab.  No  whim  of 
the  spirit,  no  burgeoning  of  the  heart, 
leads  him  to  give  more  of  his  labor 
power  than  they  for  a  certain  sum. 

It  is  because  he  cannot  get  work  on 
the  same  terms  that  they  say  he  is  a 
scab.  There  is  less  work  than  there 
are  men  to  do  work.  This  is  patent, 
else  the  scab  would  not  loom  so  large 
on  the  labor  market  horizon.  Because 
they  are  stronger  than  he,  or  more 
energetic,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
take  their  place  at  the  same  wage.  To 
take  their  places  he  must  give  more 
value,  must  work  longer  hours,  or  re- 
ceive a  smaller  wage.  He  does  so  and 
he  cannot  help  it,  for  his  will  to  live  is 
driving  him  on  as  well  as  they  are 
being  driven  on  by  theirs,  and  to  live 
he  must  win  food  and  shelter,  which 
he  can  only  do  by  permission  to  work. 


Her  Impression. 

Recently  a  woman  paid  her  first  visit 
to  the  ocean,  and  as  she  stood  on  the 
beach  gazing  at  the  great  expanse  of 
water  a  friend  happened  along. 

**They  tell  me,  Mrs.  Jones,"  saic}  the 
friend,  "that  you  never  saw  the  ocean 
before.    Is  that  true?" 

**Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Jones.  "Most 
of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  middle 
west,  you  know." 

"Think  of  the  wonderful  treat  you 
had !"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  other. 
"How  did  it  impress  you  ?" 

"Well," 'thoughtfully  answered  Mrs. 
Jones,  "when  I  looked  at  the  amount  of 
water  they  have  down  around  here  it 
struck  me  that  fish  might  be  a  little 
bit  cheaper !"  —  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


By  Contrast. 

"Mike." 

"Phat?" 

"I  was  just  thinkin'.  After  we  get 
out  of  the  trenches  an*  back  home  again 
how  nice  and  peaceful  that  old  boiler 
factory  will  sound  to  us."  —  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Labor  unions  in  Virginia  demand  a 
woman's  minimum  wage  law. 


LABOR. 

By  ALBERT  N.  DENNIS.  ^ 

Hack  in  the  ages  that  long  have  passed. 

Back  in  the  time  when  Time  began; 
I,  with  our  God,  made  this  world  so  grand, 

I,  with  God,  made  His  image — Man ! 
Now  I  am  striving,  improving  all. 

And  to  me  only  must  credit  lay; 
For  in  all  time  have  I  done  these  things — 

I  made  the  world  what  it  is  today ! 

Yonder's  a  plow  that  tills  the  soil, 

Here  are  the  things  IVe  made  to  grow. 
Wisdom  I  give  you  and,  in  truth. 

All  of  the  things  you  are  to  know. 
Yonder's  a  palace  where  -great  men  live. 

Here  is  a  house  where  servants  stay; 
All  have  like  passions  and  desires — 

I  made  the  world  what  it  is  today ! 

I  made  the  wireless,  the  submarine, 

I  made  the  ships,  the  cannon,  shell; 
I  made  the  things  men  fight  for  so, 

I  made  the  battle  roar  like  hell. 
I  made  the  Peace  this  world  has  known, 

Even  the  toys  for  children's  play; 
I  have  made  joy  and  sadness,  too, — 

I  made  the  world  what  it  is  today ! 

I  made  the  iron,  the  glass — all  things — 

I  do  the  mining  and  sow  the  seed; 
I  make  men  rich  who  don't  deserve, 

While  there  are  many  in  great  need. 
I  am  the  Power  that  moves  the  world 

Ever  upon  its  endless  way: 
LABOR'S  my  name — (and  you're  my 
slave) — 

T  made  the  world  what  it  is  today! 


Because  the  United  States  -Supreme 
court  has  recently  held  that  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  does  not  apply- 
to  employes  under  maritime  contract, 
water  front  and  shipping  employers 
and  employes  at  San  Francisco  are  at- 
tempting to  evolve  their  own  compen- 
sation system. 


Russia  has  2,151,191  workmen  en- 
gaged in  establishments  subject  to  fac- 
tory inspection. 


In  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  al- 
most 44  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
breadwinners. 


A  new  process  for  the' distillation  of 
peat  has  been  patented  in  Great  Britain, 
which  produces  coke,  fuel,  oil,  toluol, 
ammonia,  paraflSn  and  acetone  of  high 
grade. 
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COMPENSATION  INSTEAD  OF  PENSIONS  FOR  SOLDIERS. 


Provisions  of  the  Bill  Which  Will  Replace  Obsolete  Method. 


At  a  public  hearing  before  the  house 
committee  on  foreign-  and  interstate 
commerce,  last  week,  life  insurance 
representatives  and  politicians  led  the 
opposition  to  the  bill  providing  for 
family  allowances,  compensation,  edu- 
cation and  insurance  of  America's  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 

Under  this  legislation  all  former  pen- 
sion plans  are  rejected  and  the  principle 
of  workmen's  compensation,  with  its 
fixed  sums,  replaces  the  old  plan  of  a 
pittance,  doled  out  to  the  soldier  by 
legislative  enactment  after  suflFering  by 
himself  and  family. 

Politicians  oppose  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  destroy  this  coun- 
try's present  soldiers'  pension  system, 
which  has  been  used  on  more  than  one 
occasion  for  vote-getting  purposes. 

Private  insurance  companies  oppose 
the  plan  on  the  ground  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  'interfering  with  their  busi- 
ness." Some  friends  of  the  legislation 
suggest  that  the  fact  that  soldiers  can 
be  insured  for  $8  per  $1,000  up  to 
$10,000  might  assist  the  companies  in 
forming  a  judgment. 

The  bill  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  "by  Samuel  Gompers, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  labor, 
council  of  national  defense.  Hon. 
Julian  W.  Mack,  federal  circuit  judge, 
Illinois  district,  was  made  chairman  of 
this  sub-committee,  which  called  to  its 
assistance  the  finest  brains  the  govern- 
ment could  secure  and  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  government  embarking  in 
an  lunheard  of  insurance  business. 

Under  present  laws  a  private  in  the 
United  States  army  gets  $33  a  month 
for  service  abroad.  If  he  has  a  wife 
and  two  children  he  must  allot  to  them 
at  least  $16  a  month.  The  government 
supplements  this  under  the  proposed 
law  by  giving  the  family  an  allowance 
of  $32.50,  which  makes  its  income 
$47.60  a  month.  The  father  can  allot 
as  much  more  as  he  pleases.  If  there 
is  another  child  the  government  will 


allow  $5  additional.  If  the  man  has  a 
dependent  father  or  mother,  or  more 
children,  the  government  makes  addi- 
tional allowances  up  to  $50  a  month 
over  and  above  the  man's  own  allot- 
ment. 

If  total  disability  results,  a  private's 
dependents  are  awarded  from  $40  to 
$75  a  month,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  family.  Partial  disabilities  are 
also  compensated,  with  medical,  sur- 
gical and  hospital  treatment,  supplies 
and  appliances  given  without  cost. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  soldier  to 
insure  his  life  in  amounts  from  $1,000 
to  $10,000  at  a  cost. of  $8  per  $1,000, 
the  government  to  bear  all  expenses  of 
administration.  After  the  war  this  in- 
surance may  be  converted  into  other 
forms  with  earlier  maturity  without 
extra  cost.  For  those  who  are  totally 
disabled  or  die  before  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  insure  within  the 
prescribed  period  of  120  days,  insur- 
ance in  the  sum  of  $6,000  is  deemed  to 
have  been  applied  for  and  granted. 

The  bill  includes  the  re-education  of 
injured  men  for  a  life  of  activity  and 
usefulness  either  in  their  [former  or 
some  other  vocation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  year's, 
cost  for  this  plan  will  be  $176,160,000 
and  the  second  year's  cost  $380,600,000. 
In  defending  the  plan  against  the 
charge  that  -the  cost  is  excessive.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  says, 
in  a  statement  to  the  president : 

"At  this  time  we  are  contemplating 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
1918  of  more  than  $10,000,000,000  for 
the  'prosecution  of  the  war — for  the 
creation  of  armies  and  death-dealing 
instruments  to  be  used  in  destroying 
enough  human  life  to  restore  peace 
and  justice  in  the  world.  Shall  we 
hesitate  to  expend  $700,000,000  more 
per  annum,  if  need  be — only  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  amount  we  propose  to 
expend  for  purposes  of  war — ^for  the 
protection  of  the  widows  and  orphans, 
the  dependents  and  the  injured,  who. 
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after  all,  make  the  greatest  sacrifices 
of  any  part  of  our  people,  for  the 
safety,  security,  and  honor  of  our 
country  ? 

"Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  government  will  not 
escape  those  expenditures  if  this  plan 
of  compensation  and  insurance  should 
be  rejected,  because  the  pension  sys- 
tem would  then  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
cost  would  likely  exceed  that  of  the 
proposed  plan. 

"We  are  drafting  men  and  com- 
pelling  them   to   make,   if  necessary. 


the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try," continues  Secretary  McAdoo.  "A 
highef  obligation  therefore  rests  upon 
the  government  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  war  for  the  fighting  men  and  their 
dependents  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  through  compensations,  in- 
demnities, and  insurance.  Less  than 
this,  a  just,  generous,  and  humane  gov- 
ernment can  not  do.  We  must  set 
an  example  to  the  world,  not  alone  in 
the  ideals  for  which  we  fight,  but  in 
the  treatment  we  accord  to  those  who 
fight  and  sacrifice  for  us." — Garment 
Worker. 


WHAT  TO  GET  OUT  OF  LIFE. 

By  STOUGHTON  COOLEY. 


It  is.  probably .  true  of  life,  as  of 
everything  else,  one  gets  out  of  it  ac- 
cording as  one  puts  into  it.  The  grouch 
who  complains  of  everything  meets  a 
pretty  grouchy  world ;  while  the  laugh- 
ing philosopher  finds  it  immensely 
amusing.  The  selfish  person  sees  noth- 
ing but  other  people  looking  out  for 
themselves ;  while  the  generous  one 
meets  big  hearts  everywhere. 

This  is  not  to  say  it  is  an  ideal  world, 
or  that  every  one  gets  his  due;  by  no 
means;  but  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  a 
plastic  world,  a  world  influx,  that  may 
be  moulded  and  shaped  to  human  will ; 
:that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  world  so  moulded 
and  shaped.  Beau  Brummel  remarked 
how  much  better  heaven  had  treated 
man  than  beasts.  For,  whereas  the 
animals  had  been  given  fur  and  the 
birds  feathers  which  they  could  not 
change,  man  had  been  sent  into  the 
world  naked,  in  order  that  he  might 
clothe  his  body  to  suit  his  fancy.  That 
is  the  charm,  the  never-ending  charm, 
of  the  world.  It  can  be  shaped  to 
suit  our  fancy. 

Granted  that  the  world  can  be 
changed,  that  indeed  it  is  changed  by 
man,  it  is  highly  important  how  one 
exercises  his  powers.  Each,  of  course, 
must  choose  for  himself  how  he  shall 
treat  the  world,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  some  have  chosen. 

On  Murray  Hill  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  City,  just  a  block  west  of  the 


bronze  tablet  that  marks  the  site  of 
the  old  Murray  homestead  where  Mary 
Lindley  Murray  entertained  the  British 
officers  while  General  Putnam  made 
good  his  escape,  is  a  brown  stone  house 
in  which  lives  a  man  who  is  quite 
widely  known  to  the  world.  The  son 
of  a  rich  and  well-knowij  father,  he 
has,  during  the  present  war,  financed 
deals  for  the  Entente  Allies  that  made 
him  a  financier  of  the  world. 

Just  what  he  has  done  aside  from 
conducting  large  financial  deals  the 
general  public  does  not  know.  It  thinks 
he  has  done  nothing  for  anybody  but 
himself.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true ; 
it  is  the  current  thought.  The  world 
thinks  him  a  hard  man;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  he  thinks  it  a 
hard  world.  That,  at  least,  is  his  out- 
ward attitude.  For,  like  the  desperado 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  go  armed  this 
man  who  lives  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  world  feels 
himself  unsafe  in  the  presence  of  his 
fellows  unless  protected  by  arms. 

And  so  it  happens  that  an  armed 
man  may  be  seen  on  the  sidewalk  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  as 
though  some  prisoner  in  the  house 
might  escape.  The  man  within  is  a 
prisoner  in  a  sense;  he  is  afraid  some 
one  will  attack  him.  He  was  wounded, 
not  very  long  ago,  and  some  one  may 
repeat  the  attempt  on  his  life.  He  is 
very  rich,  and  has  great  power ;  yet  he 
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sees  in  every  stranger  a  possible  enemy 
who  would  do  him  bodily  harm.  Con- 
sidering his  wealth  and  power  he  seems 
to  be  getting  very  little  out  of  life. 

Contrasted  with  the  life  of  this  man 
may  be  placed  that  of  a  woman  who 
lives  on  the  same  street  about  the 
same  distance  east  of  the  bronze  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Mary  Lindley  Mur- 
ray. She  also  is  reckoned  as  among 
the  rich.  She  may  not  be  as  rich  as 
the  man;  but  she  probably  spends  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  her  income. 
But  there  are  no  armed  guards  on  the 
sidewalk  before  her  house.  Indeed,  if 
you  approach  the  door  you  will  find 
a  tiny  brass  plate  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  between  the  lace  curtain  and  the 
glass  bearing  the  words,  "walk  in." 

Why  should  this  rich  man  have 
armed  men  aboyt  his  house  to  prevent 
any  one  from  entering,  and  the  rich 
woman  have  the  invitation  to  walk  in  ? 
Why  should  the  man  be  so  timid,  and 
the  woman  be  so  fearless  ?  Why  should 
he  repel  the  public,  while  she  invites  it? 

The  whole  philosophy  of  life  lies 
hidden  in  the  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions. The  man  has  g^ven  little  to  the 
world.  He  has  scowled  at  his  fellow 
men.  He  never  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  aid  the  people.  He  has  indeed  un- 
done some  of  the  things  that  his  father 
did  for  the  public.  He  has  an  art  gal- 
lery built  and  stocked  by  his  father 
with  the  rarest  gems  of  the  world,  yet 
its  doors  are  closed. 

But  the  woman  devotes  all  her  time, 
energy  and  means  to  the  service  of  her 
fellowmen.  She  also  has  gems  in  her 
house.  But  no  one  would  think  of 
breaking  in  to  steal  them,  for  one  has 
but  to  ask  and  they  will  be  given.  The 
rich  man  has  in  his  library  examples 
of  the  printer's  art  that  are  worth  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold.  The  rich 
woman  has  literary  gemis  of  far  greater 
value  that  she  gives  freely  to  all  who 
will  read  them.  The  man  treasures  a 
solitary  copy  that  takes  itr.  /alue  from 
the  fact  that  no  one  else  has  a  dupli- 
cate copy.  The  woman  values  hers  in 
proportion  to  the  number  she  can  get 
people  to  read. 

This    looks    as    though    there   were 


truth  in  the  statement  that  we  lose 
what  we  keep,  and  gain  what  we  give 
away.  For  the  man,  after  getting  as 
much  out  of  the  world  as  he  can  is 
afraid  the  world  will  take  his  life; 
while  the  woman  who  has  devoted  her- 
self to  the  service  of  her  fellowmen 
finds  the  world  eager  to  do  her  homage. 
The  great  of  the  earth  come  to  her 
house,  and  entertain  her  at  theirs. 
Statesmen,  lawyers,  judges,  artists, 
men  and  women  prominent  in  all  walks 
of  life  who  have  glimpsed  the  dawn  of 
a  new  social  day  are  glad  to  confer  with 
her  on  matters*  of  state  and  public  pol- 
icy. Yet  the  humblest  seeker  after 
truth,  and  the  frailest  worker  in  the 
cause  of  justice  is  equally  welcome. 

For  be  it  understood  it  is  not  char- 
ity she  doles  out  to  relieve  the  misery 
of  those  who  have  been  victimized  by 
unjust  social  conditions.  Charity  she 
leaves  to  those  who  will  do  nothing 
more.  All  her  strength  and  means  go 
to  cure  the  conditions  that  make  char- 
ity necessary.  Poverty  she  believes  is 
an  eflfect,  and  she  has  devoted  herself 
to  removing  the  cause.  She  is  possessed 
of  the  idea  that  since  all  wealth  is 
produced  by  human  labor  out  of  the 
natural  elements  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty will  be  solved  by  setting  up  con- 
ditions that  will  give  labor  access  to 
the  natural  elements.  Believing  that 
each  individual  should  have  what  he 
produces,  but  that  the  earth  itself  be- 
longs to  all  mankind,  she  is  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  an  economic  condition 
in  which  government  that  serves  all 
shall  be  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  man,  the  earth;  while 
the  products  of  labor  go  untaxed. 

It  might  be  well  for  such  girls  and 
boys  as  are  destined  to  riches  and  are 
wondering  what  can  be  got  out  of  life, 
to  consider  the  example  of  these  two 
persons.  And  even  those  not  destined 
to  riche3  might  well  give  them  a 
thought;  for  the  one  who  tries  to  get 
from  the  world  a  penny  more  than  he 
contributes  will  receive  scowls,  while 
the  humblest  effort  given  to  bettering 
human  conditions  will  be  appreciated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  man  who  is  guarded  by  private  de- 
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tectives  is  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Nor 
will  they  fail  to  guess  that  the  woman 
who  is  laboring  so  hard  to  establish 
economic  justice  is  Mrs.  Joseph  Fels. 
Each  is  getting  out  of  life  in  propor- 
tion to  the  contribution  he  or  she  has 
made. — The  Labor  Review. 


WOMEN  SUBSTITUES  FOR  MEN. 

In  England  and  France  it  seems  to 
have  been  necessary  to  find  substitutes 
for  men,  doing  men's  work,  but  we 
understand  that  there  the  labor  organi- 
zations took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
demanded  that  women  get  men's  wages 
for  like  service,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment conceded  the  justice  of  the 
demand,  and  the  two  influences  com- 
bined secured  an  agreement  with  the 
employing  class  to  carry  out  this  prin- 
ciple, and  to  agree  that  on  the  return 
of  the  men  succeeded,  if  they  were  in 
condition  to  render  service,  they  should 
have  there  former  places  in  place  of  the 
women  hired  on  the  war  emergency. 

That  change  has  already  begun  in  this 
country,  and  while  men  are  being  con- 
scripted, comparatively  few  places  are 
vacated,  but  women  are  being  employed 
beyond  any  need,  and  at  work  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  womenhood.  away 
from  either  sanitary  or  moral  surround- 
ings, and  in  too  many  places  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  wages,  which 
takes  with  it  the  exploitation  of  women 
and  the  degradation  of  the  working 
class. 

The  Cleveland  News  discusses  this 
subject  from  the  standpoint  that  **there 
is  danger  of  selfish  exploitation  of 
women  workers  by  greedy  and  unscru- 
pulous employers."  While  we  concede 
that  this  is  true  we  must  look  at  the 
subject  from  the  larger  view  of  our 
commercial  institutions,  which,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy,  tends  to  exclude 
personal  responsibility  for  any  moral 
result ;  the  owners  adopt  the  policy, 
then  leave  its  being  carried  out  to  those 


employed  by  them,  which  is,  keep  the 
business  going  and  the  dollars  coming. 
The  moral  of  how  that  is  to  be  done 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  class  who 
realize  that  the  more  profit  they  produce 
the  more  their  share  is  likely  to  be. 

We  have  f(xxl  control,  coal  control, 
control  of  the  conduct  of  conscripts 
before  they  are  enrolled,  etc.,  but  labor 
is  left  to  look  out  for  its  own  needs — a 
very  difficult  problem.  Men*  well  or- 
ganized can  do  fairly  well  in  looking 
after  their  own  interests,  but  the 
substitution  of  unorgonized  women 
with  lowered  wages  and  extended 
hours  is  a  menace  to  the  interests 
of  both,  as  it  is  of  public  wel- 
fare, and  it  seems  to  call  for  a  con- 
certed movement  on  the  part  of  all  who 
serve,  and  are  interested  in  a  common 
welfare,  to  try  to  arouse  a  public  sen- 
timent that  will  demand  that  no  excess 
profits  shall  come  from  the  employment 
of  women,  that  the  wage  scale  and 
hours  of  service  be  held  as  law  govern- 
ing all  employers  who  employ  women, 
or  men,  as  substitutes  for  men  conscript- 
ed for  a  common  defense  of  the 
country. 

Equal  pay  for  equa.1  service,  regard- 
less of  sex  or  nationality,  will  greatly 
lessen  the  demand  for  substitutes,  and 
assist  in  maintaining  a  decent  living 
and  moral  standard  in  the  community. 
We  cannot  be  too  premature  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  the  public  and  all 
law  making  bodies.  Every  contract 
that  organized  labor  succeeds  in  making 
should  have  in  it  a  clause.  Like  Pay  for 
Like  Service;  then  the  opportunity  to 
exploit  labor,  man  or  woman  would  be 
eliminated. — Locomotive  Engineers 
Journal. 


Her  Eyes  Open. 

Parson  Jackson — *'Does  yo*  take  dis 
man  foh'  better  or  wuss?'* 

The  Bride — *'Ah'll  take  him  jest  as  he 
am.  If  he  gets  any  better,  Fse  afraid 
he'll  die,  and  if  he  gets  any  wuss,  Fll 
kill  him  mahself." 
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LAND  AND  LIBERTY. 

By  DANTE  BARTON. 


Legislation  is  to  be  presented  to  con- 
gress soon  to  levy  a  federal  land  tax 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value 
of  all  improved  land  and  of  two  per 
cent  upon  the  value  of  all  unimproved 
land.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
for  the  war  in  place  of  further  taxes 
.upon  industry  and  workers. 

Along  with  the  land  value  tax,  laws 
are  proposed  for  the  immediate  acquisi- 
tion by  the  federal  government  of  all 
natural  resources  (such  as  coal  and  oil 
lands,  iron  ores,  timber,  water  power 
sites,  etc.)  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  public  for  the  public  at  least  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  principle 
of  compensation  to  the  private  owners 
is  tp  be  a  return  on  the  actual,  honest 
investment  and  nothing  for  the  fictitious 
"values"  of  "good  will,'*  etc. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  the  con- 
structive program  to  abolish  privilege 
in  America  and  to  set  free  the  manhood 
forces  of  the  nation. 

It  connects  directly  with  the  war 
only  as  the  added  costs  and  sterner, 
duties  of  the  war  emphasize  the  need  of 
a  new  democracy  in  America. 

Naturally  the  legislation  is  not  pro- 
posed by  the  two  pef  cent  few  who  own 
the  majority  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. But  as  nothing  constructive  or 
good  for  the  country  has  ever  come 
from  them  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
anything  good  will  come  now. 

What  is  proposed  is  one  concrete 
proposition  in'the  general  assault  upon 
a  system  of  privilege  which  was 
crumbling  wh^en  the  war  came. 

The  Committee  on  the  High  Cost  of 
Living,  in  whose  name  the  legislation 
will  be  presented,  has  held  exhibits  and 
recent  coriferences  before  and  since 
the  war  came  to  the  United  States.  An- 
other still  larger  conference  will  be 
held  in  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  30th  and  31st. 

From  a  statement  prepared  by  Ben- 
jamin C.  Marsh,  executive  secretary  of 
the  committee,  the  following  extracts 
are  made: 

"The    committee    comprises    in    its 


membership,  drawn  from  twenty-eight 
states,  men  and  women  like  John  Fitz- 
patrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  C.  B.  Kegley,  just 
elected  for  the  twelfth  time,  master  of 
the  Washington  State  Grange,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Fels,  Commissioner  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Frank  P.  Walsh  and  Amos  Pin- 
chot.  The  committee  also  favors  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of 
natural  monopolies,  such  as  railroads, 
in  the  fight  to  cut  living  costs. 

"The  committee  estimates  that  the 
2iRgregate  unearned  profits  of  land 
speculators,  owners  of  natural  re- 
sources and  natural  monopolies  is  ap- 
proximately five  and  a  half  billion 
dollars,  this  year,  while  the  producers 
of  the  country,  have  to  pay  nearly  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  taxes,  be- 
cause land  owners  are  permitted  to 
retain  most  of  the  ground  rent.  De- 
spite the  shortage  of  crops,  nearly  half 
of  the  arable  farm  land  of  the  country 
is  held  idle,  most  of  it  for  speculative 
purposes.  To  secure  more  food  the 
slackers  who  held  land  idle,  must  be 
heavily  taxed,  so  they  will  produce  or 
let  some  one  else  produce." 

Commissioner  Howe,  in  an  address 
on  "Taxation,  Land  and  Liberty,"  de- 
clared for  the  taxation  of  land  values 
as  the  rallying  cry  of  democracy  in  the 
New  World. 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  advocating  the 
liberty  tax,  said : 

"Every  one  of  the  huge  incomes  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  some  special  privilege.  We  must 
pay  more  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  cur- 
rent taxation.  It  is  inequitable  and 
undemocratic  to  conscript  our  sons  to 
fight  this  war  and  to  conscript  our 
grandsons  to  pay  for  it. 

"Democracy  can  not  be  attained  in 
the  United  States,  however  noble  our 
purpose  in'  entering  the  war,  unless 
we  break  up  monopoly,  afford  the 
working  people  free  access  to  the  land, 
and  stop  our  sinful  and  undemocratic 
practice  of  farming  out  the  workers  to 
land  speculators.     We  must  limit  the 
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power  to  tax  to  properly  constituted 
government.  We  must  have  a  liberty- 
tax — a  tax  which  will  pry  the  land 
speculators  off  the  back  of  the  pro- 
ducers, release  the  land  to  the  people, 
open  opportunity  for  all,  and  leave 
every  man  free  in  the  possession  of 
what  each  produces." 

Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  a  prominent 
attorney,  in  an  address  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  federal  tax  on  land  values, 
quoted  numerous  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  dis- 
senting opinions  which  indicate  that 
a  tax  on  land  values  would  be  held  not 
to  violate  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion against  direct  taxes  except  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  That  provision 
was  incorporated  to  prevent  a  tax  on 
the  acreage  of  land,  and  not  to  avoid  a 
tax  on  the  value  thereof,  he  claimed 
from  early  decisions. 

Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  a  noted  financial 
writer,  said  that  prices  have  increased 
about  70  per  cent  since  the  war  began, 
so  that  they  are  now  168  per  cent 
higher  than  they  were  twenty-one 
years  ago.  Nearly  400,000,000  acres  of 
land  are  held  idle. 


Had  A  "Bargain  Mother." 

The  arrival  of  twins  to  her  mother 
was  told  to  Ethel,  the  ten-year-old 
daughter. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"mamma  has  been  getting  bargains 
again." 


"Commend  me  to  the  average  woman 
shopper  for  real  shrewdness,"  says  the 
manager  of  a  well-known  establish- 
ment. "We  received  a  visit  from  one 
the  other  day  that  taught  us  something. 

"She  was  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  yard  of  silk  at  80  cents.    The  woman's 
purchase  left  a  remnant  of  a  yard  and  a  ' 
half,  which  the  salesgirl  suggested  that 
she  should  take. 

"'  What'U  it  cost?'  asked  the  shopper. 

"  'Fifty  cents.' 

^'  Til  take  it,'  was  the  prompt 
response,  'and  you  may  keep  the 
yard  youVe  torn  off.'  " — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


TELL  HIM  NOW. 

If  with  pleasure  you  arc  viewing  any  work 
a  man  is  doing, 
If  you  like  him  or  if  you  love  him,  tell  him 
now; 
Don't   withhold   your   approbation   till    the 
parson  makes  oration 
As  he  lies  with  snowy  lilies  o'er  his  brow. 

F'or  no  matter  how  you  shout  it,  he  won't 
really  care  about  it, 
He  won't  know  how  many  tear-drops  you 
have  shed; 
If  you  think  some  praise  is  due  him,  now's 
the  time  to  slip  it  to  him, 
For  he  Cannot  read  his  tombstone  when 
he's  dead. 

More  than  fame  and  more  than  money  is  the 
comment,  kind  and  sunny. 
And  the  hearty,  warm  approval  of  a  friend. 
For  it  gives  to  life  a  savor  and  it  makes  you 
stronger,  braver. 
And  it  gives  you  heart  and  spirit  to  the 
end. 

If  he  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it;  if  you  like 
him,  let  him  know  it; 
Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement  be 
said; 
Do  not  wait  till  life  is  over  and  he*s  under- 
neath the  clover. 
For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when 
he's  dead. 

—Selected. 


There  is  in  the  employ  of  a  Brooklyn 
woman  an  Irish  cook  who  has  man- 
aged to  break  nearly  every  variety  of 
article  that  the  household  contains. 
The  mistress'  patience  reached  its  limit 
recently  when  she  discovered  that  the 
cook  had  broken  the  thermometer  that 
hung  in  the  dining  room. 

"Well,  well,"  sighed  the  lady  of  the 
house,  in  a  resigned  way,  "youVe  man- 
aged to  break  even  the  thermometer, 
haven't  you  ?" 

Whereupon,  in  a  tone  equally  re- 
signed, the  cook  said : 

"Yis,  mum;  and  now  we'll  have  to 
take  the  weather  just  as  it  comes,  won't 


we  I 


Forgiving  Parent. 

War-Bride  (who  had  eloped)— "Oh. 
Jack !  Here's  a  telegram  from  papa." 

Bridegroom  (eagerly) — "What  does, 
he  say?" 

War-Bride — "Do  not  come  home  and 
all  will  be  wetll.'* — London  Opinion. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  INJUNCTION— THE  MISUSE  OF  THE 

EQUITY  POWERS. 


The  Modem  Use  of  the  Writ  of  Injunction,  Especially  in  Labor  Disputes, 

is  Revolutionary  and  Destructive  of  Popular  Government. 

By  ANDREW  FURUSETH. 

Our  government  was  designed  to  be 
a  government  by  law,  said  law  to  be 
enacted  by  the  legislative  branch,  con- 
strued by  the  judiciary,  and  adminis- 


tered by  the  executive. 

An  injunction  is  "an  extraordinary 
writ  issued  out  of  equity  enjoining  a 
threatened  injury  to  property  or  prop- 
erty rights,  where  there  is  not  a  plain, 
adequate  and  complete  remedy  at  law." 

The  definition  of  equity  is  "the  appli- 
cation o.f  right  and  justice  to  the  leg^l 
adjustment  of  differences  where  the 
law  by  reason  of  its  universality  is  de- 
ficient," or  "that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence which  comprehends  every  matter 
of  law  for  which  the  common  law  pro- 
vides no  remedy  *  *  *  .springing  orig- 
inally from  the  royal  prerogative,  modr 
crating  the  harshness  oi  the  common 
law  according  to  good  camscience."  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  exercise  of  power 
according  to  the  judgment  and  con- 
science of  one  man. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  in  Great 
Britain,  whence  the  United  States  de- 
rives its  system  of  equity,  as  well  as  of 
law,  the  equity  power  was  limited  to 
the  protection  of  property  or  property 
rights,  and  in  such  cases  only  where 
there  was  no  remedy  at  law ;  the  words 
''adequate  and  complete"  have  been 
added  here. 

When  the  courts  of  equity  take  juris- 
diction over  and  issue  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  they  do  so  to  protect  busi- 
ness, which,  under  late  rulings  by  sev- 
eral courts,  is  held  to  be  property. 
These  rulings  are  disputed  and  con- 
demned by  other  courts,  which  hold 
that  relations  between  employers  and 
employes,   between   buyer   and   seller. 


are  personal  relations,  and  as  such,  if 
regulated  at  all,  are  regulated  by  statute 
or  common  law  only.  If  the  latter  con- 
tention be  right,  and  of  this  we  believe 
there  can  be  no  question,  the  ruling  that 
makes  business  property,  or  the  right  to 
carry  on  or  continue  in  business  a  prop- 
erty right,  is  revolutionary  and  must  lead 
to  a  complete  change,  not  only  in  our 
industrial,  but  in  our  political  life.  If  the 
court  of  equity  be  permitted  to  regulate 
personal  relations,  it  will  gradually 
draw  to  itself  all  legislative  power.  If 
it  be  permitted  to  set  aside  or  to  enforce 
law,  it  will  ultimately  arrogate  to  itself 
jurisdiction  now  held  by  the  law  courts 
and  abolish  trial  by  jury. 

The  Constitution  confers  equity  pow- 
er upon  the  courts  by  stating  that  they 
shall  have  jurisdiction  in  law  and  in 
equity  in  the  same  way  that  it  makes  it 
their  duty  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  in  substantially  the  same 
way  as  it  provides  for  trial  by  jury. 
Equity  power  came  to. us  as  it  existed 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  and  it  was  so 
limited  and  defined  by  English  author- 
ities that  our  courts  could  not  obtain 
jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes  except  by 
the  adoption  of  a  ruling  that  business 
is  property.  If  business  be  property  in 
the  case  of  a  strike  or  boycott,  and  can 
therefore  be  protected  by  the  equity 
court  against  dimunition  of  its  usual 
income,  caused  by  a  strike  or  boycott 
conducted  by  the  working  people,  then 
it  necessarily  must  be  property  at  other 
times,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected against  loss  of  income  caused  by 
competition  from  other  manufacturers 
or  busitiess  men.     Business  and  the  in- 
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come  from  business  would  become  ter- 
ritorial and  would  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  land  and  the  income  from  land. 
The  result  would  be  to  make  all  com- 
petition in  trade  unlawful ;  it  would  pre-  . 
vent  anyone  from  engaging  in  trade  or 
manufacture  unless  he  comply  with  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  those  who  have 
their  trade  or  means  of  production  al- 
ready established. 

No  one  could  enter  into  business  ex- 
cept through  inheritance,  bequest,  or 
sale. 

In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
new  definition  of  property  we  here  state 
the  accepted  legal  definition,  business, 
and  labor. 

Definition  of  propeHy. — Property 
means  the  dominion  of  indefinite  right 
of  user  and  disposition  which  one  law- 
fully exercises  over  particular  things  or 
subjects  and  generally  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Property  is  ownership, 
the  exclusive  right  of  any  person  freely 
to  use,  enjoy  and  dispose  of  any  deter- 
minate object,  whether  real  or  personal. 
(English  and  American  Encyclopedia 
of  Law.) 

Property  is  the  exclusive  right  of 
possession,  enjoying  and .  disposing  of 
a  thing.     (Century  Dictionary.) 

A  right  imparting  to  the  owner  a 
power  of  indefinite  user,  capable  of  be- 
ing transmitted  to  universal  successors 
by  way  of  descent,  and  imparting  to 
the  owner  the  power  of  disposition 
from  himself  and  his  successors. 
(Austin,  Jurisprudence.) 

The  sole  and  despotic  dominion 
which  one  claims  and  exercises  over 
the  external  things  of  the  world  in  total 
exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  world.     (Blackstone.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  property  is  pro- 
ducts of  nature  or  of  labor,  and  that  the 
essential  element  is  that  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  sale,  be  given  away,  or  in 
any  other  way  transferred  to  another. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  law  be- 
tween property  and  property  rights. 


From  these  definitions  it  is  plain  that 
labor  power  or  patronage  cannot  be 
property,  but  aside  from  this  we  have 
the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, prohibiting  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude. 

Labor  power  cannot  be  property,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
laborer.  .  It  is  personal.  It  grows  with 
health,  diminishes  in  sickness,  and 
ceases  at  death.  It  is  an  attribute  of 
life. 

The  ruling  of  the  court  makes  of  the 
laborer  a  serf,  of  patronage  an  evidence 
of  servitude  by  assuming  tliat  one  may 
have  a  property  right  in  the  labor  or 
patronage  of  another. 

Definition  of  Business. — That  which 
occupies  the  time,  attention  and  labor  of 
men  for  the  purpose  of  livelihood  or 
profit;  that  which  occupies  the  time, 
attention  and  labor  of  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profit  and  improvement. 
(American  and  English  Encyclopedia 
of  Law.) 

That  which  busies  or  that  which  oc- 
cupies the  time,  attention  or  labor  of 
one,  as  his  principal  concern,  whether 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  (Webster's 
Dictionary.) 

Definition  af  Labor, — Physical  or 
mental  effort,  particularly. for  some  use- 
fu*l  or  desired  end.  Exertion  of  the 
powers  for  some  end  other  than  recrea- 
tion or  sport.     (Century  Dictionary.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  difini- 
tion  that,  while  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  property  and  busi- 
ness, there  is  none  at  all  between  busi- 
ness and  labor,  so  that  if  business  be 
property  so  is  labor,  and  if  the  earning 
power  of  business  can  be  protected  by 
equity  power  through  injunction  so  can 
the  earning  power  of  labor — in  other 
words,  the  laborer  may  obtain  an  in- 
junction against  a  reduction  of  his 
wages,  or  against  a  discharge,  which 
would  stop  the  wages  entirely. 

If  this  new  definition  of  property,  by 
including  therein  business  and  labor,  be 
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accepted,  then  the  judge  sitting  in 
equity  becomes  the  irresponsible  niaster 
of  all  men  who  do  business  or  who 
labor. 

We  ccMitend  that  equity,  power  and 
jurisdiction — discretionary  government 
by  the  judiciary — for  weU-defined  pur- 
poses and  within  specific  limitations 
granted  to  the  courts  by  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  so  extended  that  it  is  in- 
vading the  field  of  government  by  law 
and  endangering  constitutional  liberty 
— that  is,  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

As  government  by  equity  (personal 
government)  advances,  republican  gov- 
ernment (government  by  law)  recedes. 

We  have  escaped  from  despotic  gov- 
ernment by  the  King.  We  realized 
that  after  all,  he  was  but  a  man.  Are 
we  going  to  permit  the  growing  up  of 
a  despotic  government  by  the  judges? 
Are  not  they  also  men  ? 

The  despotism  of  one  can  in  this 
sense  be  no  better  than  the  despofism 
of  another.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,"  any  usurpation 
by  the  judiciary  must  be  as  sternly  re- 
sisted as  usurpation  by  the  Executive. 

What  labor  is  now  seeking  is  the 
assistance  of  all  liberty-loving  men  in 
restoring  the  common-law  definition  of 
property  and  in  restricting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  equity  courts  in  that  connect 
tion  to  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 


Wisconsin  state  commission  has  pro- 
hibited all  work  for  women  in  manu- 
factories and  laundries  between  6  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.  except  in  pea  canning  fac- 
tories. 


There  are  1,359  railway  cars  in  Bo- 
livia, of  which  112  are  for  passenger 
use. 


Arkansas  City  street  cars  must  be 
vestibuled  in  winter. 


MOTHER 

Last  night  as  I  sat  in  the  twilight, 

Many  a  face  I  seemed  to  see; 
Some  were  young,  some  were  old, 

Yet  all  were  dear  to  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  but  yesterday 

One  sweet  face  I  could  see, 
Just  like  a  vision  before  me 

'Twas  but  a  memory. 

Our  Friend  to  the  Last. 
If  we  lost  friends  in  this  world 

They  can  be  replaced  by  another; 
But  there's  one  can  ne'er  be  replaced — 

Our  onlytrue  and  tried  friend — Mother. 
The  Sweetest  Word. 
The  sweetest  word  that's  ever  heard 

Brings  happiness  to  all. 
You'll  find  it  so,  where  e'er  you  go, 

hk)  matter  what  befall; 
In  ev'ry  clime,  at  any  time. 

Either  on  land  or  sea. 
The  word  *'mother,"  like  no  other^ 

Remains  for  all  eternity. 

Mother  or  Sweetheart 
Which  one  loves  you  the  dearest — 

Mother  or  sweetheart? ' 
Which  one  to  you  is  the  nearest 

And  from  you  last  to  part? 
Which  one  in  trials  and  tribulations 

Will  stand  by  you  'til  the  end? 
On  her  shower  congratulations. 

For  Mother  is  our  truest  friend. 

— ^James  J.  Hickey. 


Chinese  contract  laborers  in  France 
work  ten  hours  a  day. 


Japan's    industries    employ    320,000 
boys  under  14  years  old. 


Enforcement  of  the  state  labor  laws 
in  California  causes  an  expenditure  of 
$314,000. 


The  Appellate  term  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  court  has  decided  that  the 
landlord  of  an  apartment  house  must 
exercise  care  in  the  employment  of  help 
so  that  tenants  may  not  suffer  from 
dishonest  employes. 


The  Kansas  Retailers'  association 
has  lost  its  fight  against  the  nine-hour 
day  for  women,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  state  industrial  welfare 


commission. 


There  were  1,065  industrial  accidents 
in  New  Zealand  last  year — only  three 
of  them  f^tal. 
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THE  HUMAN  SCRAP  HEAP. 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  man 
power  in  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world  has  compelled  a  recourse  to 
human  scrap  heaps  that  have  been  dis- 
regarded for  generations,  and  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  that  wonderful 
values  have  been  discarded  and  left  to 
rust  that  might  well  have  been  put  to 
use  in  adding  to  the  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world. 

As  increased  efficiency  in  one  de- 
partment of  railroad  management  has 
led  to  the  mining  of  scrap  heaps  of 
discarded  material  to  the  enormous 
profit  of  the  railroads,  and  has  been 
followed  by  systematic  assorting  of 
these  "discards,"  and  the  recovery  of 
millions  otf  dollars'  worth  of  material  for 
which  profitable  use  has  been  found; 
so  the  movement  recently  inaugurated 
in  Chicago,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
turn to  productive  employment  of  the 
vast  army  of  men  who  have  been 
crowded  out  of  industry  because  of 
their  development  of  gray  hair,  regard- 
less of  the  gray  matter  which  the  hair 
covered,  is  proving  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  country  that  exceeds  even  the 
riches  recovered  from  the  low  grade 
dumps  which  are  scattered  over  the 
mining  districts  of  the  West,  and 
which  the  present  high  prices  for  the 
minerals  have  caused  to  be  worked. 

The  railroad  companies  have  been 
the  worst  sinners  in  the  criminal  dis- 
placement of  men  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  45  in  the  working  forces  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  railroads  have 
gone  even  further  than  this  absurdly 
low  age  limit,  and  have  discriminated 
against  men  much  younger  than  45  in 
the  transportation  department.  Men 
of  35  and  upwards  who  are  unskilled 
are  absolutely  barred  from  opportunity 
to  secure  employment  as  common 
laborers,  while  men  who  lose  their  jobs 
from  any  cause  at  40  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  regain  their  foothold 
in  the  service. 

This  is  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  damnable  blacklist  that  could  be 
devised.  It  has  forced  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  and  into  the  police 
forces,  the  sanitary  departipents  and 


into  other  departments  of  the  public 
service  men  of  the  highest  skill  in  the 
various  branches  of  railroad  service,  to 
the  distinct  loss  of  the  coimtry.  For 
it  is  clear  that.  Just  as  there  is  loss 
when  land  is  held  idle  or  devoted  to 
uses  other  than  that  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted,  or  when  a  high  grade  machine 
or  tool  is  used  for  a  service  for  which 
a  cheaper  tool  is  just  as  eflFective,  so  a 
perfected  human  machine  condemned 
to  service  where  its  acquired  skill  is  of 
no  use  loses  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  mankind. 

That  the  age  limit  thus  arbitrarily 
placed  upon  employment  is  unwise  and 
unscientific  is  shown  by  the  record  of 
achievement  of  men  of  mature  age  run- 
ning all  through  history.  This  fact 
was  brought  out  most  effectively  in  a 
session  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  a  year  ago,  when 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  who  had  passed 
his  eightieth  year,  was  the  recipient  of 
a  remarkable  demonstration.  Repre- 
sentative Sherwood  of  Ohio,  who  is 
himself  older  than  the  distinguished 
Illinoisan,  recounted  a  few  of  the 
achievements  of  men  who  would  be 
discarded  in  the  industrial  life  of 
America  long  before  they  reached  the 
age  of  their  best  work.  Mr.  Sherwood 
said : 

"We  are  here  today  with  a  living  and 
knock-down  argument  against  the  the- 
ory of  Dr.  Osier.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
eighty  years  has  reached  the  acme  of 
his  intellectual  development.  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  Pope  Leo  XIII 
and  John  Adams  were  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  intellectual  powers  at 
ninety.  John  Wesley  was  at  the  height 
of  his  eloquence  and  at  his  best  at 
eighty-eight.  Michel  Angelo  painted, 
at  eighty,  the  greatest  single  picture 
that  was  ever  painted  since  the  world 
began.  He  made  the  sky  and  sunshine 
glorious  with  his  brush  at  eighty-three. 
General  von  Moltke  was  still  wearing 
the  uniform  at  eighty-eight,  and  at 
seventy  he  commanded  the  victorious 
German  army  that  entered  the  gates  of 
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Paris.  George  Bancroft  was  writing 
deathless  history  after  eighty.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Herbert  Spencer,  Talleyrand 
and  Voltaire  were  giving  out  great 
ideas  at  eighty.  Tennyson  wrote  his 
greatest  poem,  'Crossing  the  Bar,'  at 
eighty-three.  Gladstone  made  his  great- 
est campaign  at  eighty,  and  was  the 
master  of  Great  Britain  at  eighty-three. 
Humboldt,  the  naturalist,  scientists— 
the  greatest  that  Germany  ever  pro- 
duced— issued  his  immortal  *Kosmos' 
at  ninety." 

But  the  most  disastrous  feature  of 
this  unwise  policy,  as  it  relates  to  the 
effect  it  has  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
railroads  themselves,  is  the  antagonism 
inspired  by  the  sense  of  injustice  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  victims  and 
of  their  relatives  and  associates. 

There  are  actually  hundreds  of  men 
in  San  Antonio  today  who  have  been 
unable  for  years  to  secure  employment 
at  the  trade  which  they  have  mastered 
through  long  years  of  efficient  service 
because  they  have  passed  the  age  of 
45.  Very  many  of  them  have  been  will- 
ingly listed  for  services  under  the 
United  States  government  at  their  spe- 
cialty, for  Uncle  Sam,  in  his  extremity, 
does  not  despise  gray  hairs  where  they 
may  be  profitably  utilized. 

They  are  on  the  police  force  of  the 
city.  They  are  constantly  being  called 
for  jury  service;  they  are  officers  of 
election  and  participants  in  all  the  civic 
activities  of  the  community.  *  Else- 
where they  are  found  in  the  legislature, 
in  congress,  on  the  judicial  bench,  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  in  many  other  positions  of  honor 
and  public  service,  where  the  deadly 
age  limit  does  not  apply. 

Always  and  invariably,  however, 
there  rankles  in  their  hearts  a  sense  of 
the  injustice  of  which  they  were  the 
victims  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 
They  rnay  be  ever  so  fair-minded,  up- 
right and  just  in  their  actions  and  their 
estimates  of  things ;  but  unconsciously 
their  attitude  of  mind  is  influenced  to 
the  detriment  of  the  author  of  the  in- 
justice to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  always  the  railroads  suffer 
from  it. 


Then  there  arc  the  dependent  rela- 
tives whose  minds  are  poisoned  against 
the  railroads  because  of  the  wrongs 
from  which  the  head  of  the  family  has 
suffered,  and  which  have  reacted  on 
their  own  welfare.  Young  men  now 
working  their  way  through  college, 
studying  law,  or  otherwise  preparing 
themselves  for  positions  in  the  world 
of  power  and  influence,  can  never  for- 
get that  the  way  of  preparedness  for 
life's  struggle  has  been  made  harder 
for  them  because  the  family  provider 
has  been  suddenly  cut  off  from  his  in- 
come and  has  been  debarred  from  fur- 
ther remunerative  employment  by  the 
operation  of  the^ deadly  age  limit. 

And  still  the  spokesmen  for  the  rail- 
roads cry  out  against  the  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  railroads  which  have 
cost  them  so  much  in  stringent  regula- 
tion and  curtailment  of  earnings,  and 
rail  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  thfe 
labor  organizations,  which  demand  an 
ever-growing  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  railroads  and  in  making  condi- 
tions governing  the  employment  and 
discharge  of  employees. 

This  infamous  discrimination  is  also 
responsible  for  the  attitude  of  many 
petty  bosses  toward  the  ofder  men  in 
the  service,  who  they  know  will  be 
slow  to  resent  their  arbitrary  course 
because  they  know  that  once  they  are 
separated  from  the  jobs  they  are  hold- 
ing they  will  be  thrown  on  the  "human 
scrap  heap"  regardless  of  efficiency  or 
ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
service. — San  Antonio  World. 


How  Tailoring  Started. 

The  tailor's  sign  in  a  little  inland 
town  was  an  apple,  simply  an  apple. 
The  people  were  amazed  at  it.  They 
came  In  crowds  to  the  tailor,  asking 
him  what  on  earth  the  meaning  of  the 
sign  was. 

The  tailor,  with  a  complacent  smile, 
replied : 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  an  apple,  where 
would  the  clothing  business  be  today?" 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


New  Jersey  has  a  ten-hour  workday 
for  bakeries. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
HELD  IN  WASHINGTON,  DECEMBER,  1916. 


A  most  comprehensive  discussion  of 
practically  all  phases  of  social  insur- 
ance, including  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, sickness  (health)  benefits  and  in- 
surance, invalidity  and  old  age  insur- 
ance, pensions,  and  retirement  allow- 
ances, maternity  benefits  and  mothers' 
pensions,  and  unemployment  and  sav- 
ings bank  insurance,  appears  in  Bulletin 
:il2  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  gives  in  full  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  on  social 
insurance  held  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, December  5  to  9,  1916.  This  con- 
ference was  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions  at  its  meeting  in  April, 
19J6.  following  which  a  committee  on 
social  insurance  was  appointed,  with 
Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  as 
chairman.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  free  and  ample  discussion  by  those 
familiar  with  the  various  phases  of 
social  insurance,  in  order  to  define 
clearly  and  state  definitely  for  the  in- 
formation of  legislators  and  administra- 
tors all  the  problems  connected  with 
seairing  adequate  protection  to  work- 
ers against  the  hazards  of  accident, 
sickness,  invalidity,  old  age,  and  unem- 
pl6yment.  It  was  not  the  intention  to 
advocate  particular  policies  or  methods 
for  attaining  the  desired  ends. 

Two  days  were  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  workmen's  compensation. 
Papers  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  different  forms  of  administration 
are  confined  largely  to  a  statement  of 
particular  systems,  while  those  relating 
to  the  different  methods  of  carrying 
workmen's  compensation  developed  a 
number  of  conflicting  opinions  a  discus- 
sion of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in 
a  selection  of  the  method  best  adapted 


to  conditions  in  the  several  States.  The 
bulletin  also  contains  papers  treating 
the  subjects  of  compensation  schedules 
of  awards,  lump  sum  settlements,  and 
the  principles  of  rate  making,  in  which 
the  comparative  advantages  of  schedule 
rating  and  experience  rating  for  deter- 
mining insurance  premiums  are  set 
forth.  Other  papers  emphasize  the 
importance  of  accident  prevention,  com- 
pensation being  at  best  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  prevention. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  addresses  of  the  conference 
dealt  with  the  general  subject  of  medi- 
cal services  and  medical  and  hospital 
fees  under  workmen's  compensation, 
and  the  physical  examination  and  medi- 
cal supervision  of  employees.  In  the 
general  discussion  which  followed  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  developed 
as  to  objects,  methods,  and  results  of 
physical  examination  and  medical  su- 
pervision. The  fear  was  expressed  by 
a  number  of  labor  men  that  compulsor\' 
physical  examination  might  result  in 
unfair  discrimination  against  certain 
employees  and  might  be  used  to  the 
detriment  of  labor  organization. 

In  considering  the  defects  and  sug- 
gested changes  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws,  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  omission  of  occiipational  diseases 
from  most  laws  and  the  exclusion  of 
large  numbers  of  workers  in  agricul- 
tural employment  and  domestic  service. 

The  papers  and  discussions  on  sick- 
ness, benefits  and  insurance  were  devot- 
ed to  a  consideration  of  existing  agen- 
cies, proposed  legislation,  special  prob- 
lems of  sickness  insurance  for  women, 
and  medical  benefits  and  services. 

The  advantages  of  compulsory  and 
noncompulsory  health,  invalidity  and 
old  age  insurance  and  pensions  arc 
brought  out  in  several  papers  and  the 
general  discussion  which  followed  their 
presentation.      Other  papers  and  dis- 
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cussions  cover  service  pensions,  pension 
funds,  and  trade-union  benefit  funds. 
Maternity  benefits  and  mothers'  pen- 
sions were  also  given  considerable 
attention  at  the  conference,  and  the 
subjects  of  unemployment  and  savings 
bank  insurance  were  treated  in  papers 
on  the  British  national  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  savings  bank 
insurance. 


DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT. 

Francis  Neilson,  former  member  of 
the  BritisVi  Parliament,  lecturer  and 
economist,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ad  Club  in  which  he 
said : 

"Europe  has  tried  to  exist  under  the 
old  regime,  but  the  monarchies  have 
failed,  and  this  war  will  see  the  tearing 
down  of  these  barriers  by  the  people." 

He  said  he  traveled  about  with  his 
heart  filled  with  disappointment  over 
finding  the  United  States  following  the 
same  economic  and  political  lines 
which  brought  England  to  her  knees  in 
1014.  "We  need  the  democracy  I 
found  in  America  two  decades  ago." 

He  alluded  to  the  growing  Dollar 
domination,  and  said :  "This  war  must 
be  a  victory  for  the  common  people." 

The  laboring  classes  and  the  com- 
moners of  this  country  have  felt  for 
many  years  as  capital  multiplied  and 
combinations  grew,  that  capital  and 
concentrated  financial  interests  were 
becoming  more  and  more  the  dominat- 
ing power  of  the  country,  and  that 
every  step  in  that  direction  took  us 
further  away  from  that  democracy 
which  looks  to  the  interest  of  all  the 
people,  and  now%  war  conditions  and 
needs  have  given  further  opportunity 
for  utter  disregard  of  public  welfare, 
profits  and  combinations  to  increase 
them,  have  put  living  cost  almost  out 
of  reach  of  even  the  comparatively  well 
paid  workingmen,  and  the  excesses  and 
greed  of  profit-getting  and  the  claimed 


rights  of  the  money  power  to  do  as  it 
l)leases,  so  long  as  its  acts  are  not 
crimes  under  the  law,  became  so  re- 
pulsive that  a  public  demand  created  the 
the  retaliatory  law  of  Food  Control 
which  penalizes  hoarding,  waste,  or 
destruction  of  foodstuffs  to  increase 
prices. 

This  law  authorizes  the  President  to 
requisition  factories,  foods,  fuels,  feed 
and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the 
army,  navy  or  any  public  use.  ^  It 
authorizes  the  President  to  purchase 
and  sell  for  cash  at  a  reasonable  price 
wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans  and  potatoes, 
and  what  will  hurt  the  sensibilities  of 
the  money  power  most,  "empowers  the 
President  to  regulate  any  exchange 
board  of  trade,"  and  the  mine  owners 
will  be  no  better  pleased,  as  the  law 
empowers  the  President  to  take  control 
of  coal  and  coke  from  the  mines  to  the 
consumer,  hence  the  excesses  of  greed 
for  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  pro- 
fits have  brought  about  a  condition  un- 
looked  for  by  those  who  contend  that 
it  is  their  legal  right  to  charge  what 
they  please,  all  the  market  will  stand, 
regardless  of  how  the  demand  is  created 
by  withholding  necessities,  and  this  at- 
titude was  well  illustrated  when  the 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  governors 
of  eight  states  met  in  Chicago  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  maximum 
price  for  coal  at  the  mines. 

The  mine  owmers  and  operatives  de- 
clared that  they  woukl  follow  smy  at- 
tempt at  fixing  price  with  a  series  of 
petitions  in  court  attacking  the  legality 
of  that  right  and  the  law  creating  the 
National  Council  of  Defense — not  a 
new  process,  as  our  four  organizations 
in  train  service  know. 

The  speculative  price  of  coal  brought 
another  undesirable  feature  to  the  coal 
barons,  as  at  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ors met  to  interfere  with  their  profits, 
9,000  Illinois  miners  struck  for  a  share 
of  it,  asking  an  extra  dollar  a  day,  the 
operators  contending  that  they  were  in- 
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duced  to  make  the  demand  "because  of 
unfounded  publicity  given  alleged  pro- 
fits by  the  operators."  We  think  the 
words  "unfounded''  and  "alleged" 
shotild  be  eliminated  from  their  state- 
ment and  leave  the  truth,  as  the  retail 
price  of  coal  has  been  advanced  100%, 
while  the  miners'  wages  and  freight 
rates  have  remained  practically  station- 
ary. 

We  think  that  the  mine  operators 
and  owners  will  find  themselves  in  an 
undesirable  place  fighting  the  govern- 
ment and  public  sentiment,  and  that 
fighting-  the  Food  Control  bill  and  the 


National  Council  of  Defense  will  end 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Adamson 
law.  The  will  of  the  people  when 
aroused  is  above  and  beyond  the  power 
of  any  class  however  much  wealth  they 
possess. 

"It  is  reported  that  the  miners  went 
on  strike  in  violation  of  their  contract." 
That  is  something  that. should  never 
happen.  If  labor  organizations  are  to 
keep  in  position  to  mak«  complaint  of 
unfair  treatment,  we  must  avoid  what 
we  complain  of  in  others.  We  must 
be  just,  if  we  are  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence in  demanding  justice. 


MODEL  PLANT  ALONG  ORIGINAL  LINES  OF  REPUBLIC. 


Democracy  Based  on  Plan  of  Government  and  Share  Profits 
*With  Employes. 


A  democracy  in  miniature,  under 
which  the  700  employes  govern  them- 
selves under  a  system  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  on  which  the  United 
States  republic  was  founded,  has  just 
been,  installed  in  the  Leopold  Demuth 
Pipe  Works  of  Brooklyn  Manor, 
Queens,  Long  Island.  What  is  more, 
the  workers  receive  a  dividend  of  9  per 
cent  on  the  earnings  every  two  weeks. 

There  is  a  cabinet  with  the  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
Parliamentary  procedure  is  modeled  up- 
on that  of  the  government  of  America, 
including  the  veto  power,  which  the 
two  houses  can  overrule  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

In  a  statement  issued  yesterday;  the 
firm  expresses  the  hope  that  this  novel 
way  of  attempting  through  full  recog- 
nition of  the  employes  to  a  say  in  the 
management  of  the  firm  will  eliminate 
the  frequent  strikes  with  which  the 
company  has  been  troubled  in  the  past 
four  years. 

In  brief,  the  government  of  the 
factory  is  as  follows : 


There  are  three  governing  boards. 
One  is  the  cabinet,  consisting  of  William 
Demuth  and  executives  of  the  firm,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  factory 
managers. 

The  senate  consists  of  heads  of  de- 
partments and  heads  of  the  warehouses, 
in  all  approximately  30  men. 

Members  of  the  house,  of  represen- 
tatives, about  30  of  them,  are  elected 
by  the  men  and  women  workers  of  the 
factory. 

Once  a  week  the  senate  and  house 
meet  during  business  hours.  Resolu- 
tions are  considered  tending  to  better 
the  working  conditions,  wages  and 
safety  of  the  workers,  to  improve  the 
goods  and  the  manufacturing  matters 
generally. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  suggestion 
board,  composed  of  members  of  the  three 
boards.  Suggestions  from  employes 
big  and  small  alike,  are  encouraged, 
and  prizes  given  to  those  making  the 
most  valuable  suggestions  either  in  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  workers,  the 
dealings  with  the  firm,  or  some  detail 
of  manufacture. 
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Although  the  system  has  been  in 
vogue  oijly  two  weeks,  the  firm  has 
already  announced  that  valuable  im- 
provements have  resulted  from  some  of 
the  suggestions. 

The  firm  has  been  hit  hard  in  past 
years  by  strikes.  Only  last  fall,  500 
workers  went  out,  demanding  better 
conditions.  It  is  claimed  by  the  con- 
cern that  the  new  method  is  an  experi- 
ment in  democracy  which  may  forever 
settle  the  strike  problem. 

While  the  cabinet  approves  resolu- 
tions passed  by  both  houses  before  they 
are  put  into  effect,  it  has  no  more  veto- 
ing power  than  the  President  of  the 


United  States.  Its  veto  can  be  over- 
come by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses. 

The  present  wage  scale  of  the  em- 
ployes follows:  Machanics,  $15  to 
$30  a  week;  $8  to  $13;  liners,  $8  to 
$10.  The  work  week  is  fifty-three 
hours. 

So  far,  the  new  system  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  eighty  suggestions  from  em- 
ployes, for  which  ten  cash  prizes  have 
been  awarded.  No  radical  changes 
have  been  made  as  yet  in  the  conditions 
of  work  or  manufacture  as  a  result  of 
the  newly  created  industrial  republic, 
but  it  is  believed  they  will  be  made 
soon. — United  Mine  Workers. 


THE  WORLD^S  DEMOCRACY.    - 

By  CHARLES  T.  BAILEY,  in  The  American  Flint. 


What  does  it  mean?  Does  it  mean 
all  the  wise  men  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  the  press  of  this  and  other 
countries  are  saying  it  will  mean,  does 
it  mean  that  all  men  shall  have  an 
equal  chance  in  life's  g^me  of  living? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  power  of  wealth 
will  lose  its  stranglehold  upon  the  great 
masses  of  the  earth?  Does  it  mean 
the  day  shall  come  when  no  man  will 
be  able  to  say,  "My  wealth  is  greater 
than  the  free  born  rights  of  the  people," 
or  does  it  mean  only  the  overthrowing 
of  a  few  men  in  power  in  war-cursed 
Europe  for  others  to  step  into  power 
and  use  that  power  as  it  has  been  used 
in  the  past?  Does  not  the  history  of 
Europe  as  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  savor  of  any- 
thing else  but  the  true  meaning  of 
Democracy, — the  Boer  trouble.  Ire- 
land's plight.  Napoleon's  one-man  rule, 
and  more  recently  Germany's  ruthless 
and  brutal  contempt  for  the  rights  of 
little  Belgium  and  other  smaller  nations 
that  stood  between  her  and  her  desire  to 
imitate  Napoleon  and  rule  Europe,  and 
now  our  own  America  has  sounded  the 
call  to  her  best  manhood  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  free  Democ- 
racy shall  take  the  place  of  crowned 
heads  and  aristocracy  rule.    There  can 


be  no  question  but  that  America  will 
accomplish  just  what  she  sets  herself 
to  do,  but  who  will  have,  after  this 
bloody  strife  has  ended,  who  then  will 
have  the  defining  of  what  the  world's 
Democracy  shall  be? 

Will  Germany  and  Austria  be  the 
only  nations  of  crowned  heads  that  will 
be  placed  in  a  position  powerless  to 
ever  again  take  advantage  of  the  power 
and  prestige  they  have  attained;  will 
the  people  of  all  nations  have  the  God- 
given  right  to  rule  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people? 

Russia's  stand  today  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rule  of  crowned  heads  is 
fast  nearing  an  end.  Czar  Nicholas 
and  family  are  now  exiles  in  Siberia, 
that  torture  land  of  Russian  oppression, 
where  he  and  his  predecessors  have 
sent  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  to  eke  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence on  the  most  barren  God-forsaken 
spot  of  all  God's  handiwork.  Surely 
there  must  be  room  there  for  a  few 
more  of  those  autocrats  who  are  mak- 
ing this  world  a  hell  on  earth.  Can 
America,  will  America,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  readjustment  of  this  in- 
ternal strife  the  world  is  engaged  in, 
be  in  a  position  to  declare  to  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  that  a  world's 
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Democracy  in  the  highest,  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  is  what  we  fought 
for  and  that  is  what  we  must  have. 
Can  we  hope,  at  least  in  part,  the  reali- 
zation of  the  prophetic  words  uttered 
by  Col.  Robert  Ingersoll  in  the  long 
ago: 

"I  see  a  world  where  thrones  have 
crumbled  and  where  kings  are  dust. 
The  aristocracy  of  idleness  shall  reign 
no  more,  a  world  without  a  slave,  man 
shall  at  last  be  free ;  a  world  at  peace, 
adorned  by  every  form  of  art,  with 
music's  myriad  voices  thrilled,  while 
lips  are  rich  with  words  of  love  and 
truth ;  a  world  in  which  no  exile  sighs, 
no  prisoner  mourns ;  a  world  on  which 
the  gibbet's  shadow  shall  not  fall;  a 
race  without  disease  of  flesh  or  brains, 
shapely  and  fair,  the  wedded  harmony 
of  form  and  function.  And  as  I  look 
life  lengthens,  joy  deepens,  and  over 
all  in  the  great  dome  shines  the  eternal 
star  of  human  hope." 


LIVE  THE  CHEERFUL  LIFE. 


•    LISTEN! 


When  does  your  local  meet?  I  don't 
know. 

Who  are  your  officers?  I  don't 
know. 

How  many  members  in  your  local? 
I  don't  know. 

Any  applications  before  the  local 
now?     I  don't  know. 

Is  your  local  in  good  financial  stand- 
ing?    I  don't  know. 

How  much  are  your  dues  to  the 
local?     I  don't  know. 

Are  your  dues  paid  up  to  date?  I 
don't  know. 

Are  your  dues  payable  in  advance? 
I  don't  know. 

What  induced  you  to  become  a  union 
man?    I  don't  know. 

Of  what  good  are  you  to  a  local  ? 
Xobody  knows. 

If  you  have  lapsed  into  this  helpless 
condition,  don't  you  think  it's  time  to 
wake  up? — Railroad  Trainmen's  Jnl. 


Of  the  coal  produced  in  Great  Britain 
in  11)13,  189,092,369  tons  were  retained 
for  home  consumption,  representing 
1,108  tons  for  each  of  the  population. 


Look  on  the  Bright  Side  ahd  Enjoy 
What  You  Have. 

When  we  are  in  trouble  we  are 
prone  to  cry  out  about  it,  complaining 
that  we  are  unjustly  used,  that  no  one 
else  has  suffered  as  we  do.  When 
things  go  well  with  us  we  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  so  it  ought  to  be. 
We  are  not  largely  given  to  gratitude. 

We  may  have  food  enough,  a  com- 
fortable shelter,  be  clothed  comfort- 
ably ;  we  may  have  health  and  employ- 
ment in  such  labor  as  we  are  able  and 
like  to  perform;  we  may  have  a  com- 
petence which  puts  us  above  anxiety — 
and  still  we  find  fault  and  complain. 

Some  one  may  have  a  better  dress, 
or  a  handsomer  car,  or  may  entertain 
more  elaborately,  or  is  greater  in  pop- 
ular favor  than  ourselves.  There  is 
something  that  does  not  please  us.  In- 
stead of  being  glad  that  there  are  so 
many  things  to  make  us  happy  we 
complain  and  find  fault.  We  let  a 
"crumpled  roseleaf"  spoil  our  joy 
amidst  a  wealth  of  things  that  should 
make  us  glad. 

Why  not  set  the  mind  on  the  good 
things  of  life?  Ignore  the  things  that 
are  petty  and  of  really  small  conse- 
quence. Cultivate  a  cheerful  habit  of 
mind,  looking  for  all  that  is  good  and 
appreciating  the  blessings  that  have 
fallen  to  our  share. 

For  every  one  there  is  something  to 
enjoy.  The  sun  at  least  shines  for  all. 
v\  hen  you  are  heavy  hearted  count  up 
the  good  things  of  life  that  are  yours 
to  enjoy. — Chicago  Post. 


In  the  year  1916  there  occurred  in 
New  York  state  over  300,000  accidents; 
in  the  United  States,  3,000,000  indus- 
trial accidents,  20,000  of  which  were 
fatalities.  These  3,000,000  accidents, 
the  equivalent  of  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  of  New  York,  in- 
volved a  total  time  loss  of  105,000,000 
days.  This  is  350,000  working  years; 
;J,500  centuries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  De 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  conr 
tribute  articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions .  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  th^t  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Outside  Back  CoTer 

Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  65c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN 

&  HARTFORD  SYSTEM 

COUNCIL. 

Nearly  three  months  have  elapsed 
since  our  members  on  this  system  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  the  Railroad 
Company  for  increased  wages  and 
other  conditions  which  were  agreed  to 
be  effective  for  one  year.  These 
months  have  passed  quickly  and  almost 
unnoticed,  as  far  as  our  preparation  to 
be  able  to  meet  and  negotiate  success- 
fully with  the  Company  in  1918  is  con- 
cerned, and  unless  we  become  alive  to 
the  fact,  the  end  of  nine  months  more 
will  find  us  no  further  advanced  than 
we  are  today.  We  have  pledged  our- 
selves time  and  time  again  that ,  we 
would  not  be  found  unprepared  when 
the  call  came,  only  to  find  we  are  de- 
ceiving ourselves.  Have  we  done  it 
for  the  last  time  or  must  it  occur  again  ? 
The  average  member  will  ask  himself, 
what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  There 
are  several  things  which  you  can  do 
and  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
become  enthusiastic  for  the  building  up 
of  your  organization.  Our  country's 
call  is  for  men  and  still  more  men. 
Those  of  us  who  cannot  answer  that 
call  should  answer  the  call  of  our  Or- 
ganization, for  members  and  still  more 


members.  And  this  call  is  not  so  much 
to  those  on  the  outside  to  enroll  under 
our  standard,  as  it  is  to  us  who  are 
enrolled  to  see  that  the  other  fellow 
does  likewise?  Therefore,  this  call  is 
to  you  and  on  your  response  depends 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Organization 
on  this  System.  There  are  numbers  of 
men  on  this  railroad  who  at  one  time 
or  another  in  the  past  were  members  of 
our  Organization,  and  whose  only  ex- 
cuse for  dropping  out,  was  some  fan- 
cied grievance  against  some  officer  or 
rnember  of  the  Local  Lodge.  A  kind 
word  and  a  little  persuasion  will  in- 
variably show  such  men  that  they  are 
laboring  under  a  delusion,  and  will 
bring  them  back  to  our  ranks.  Let  us 
then  begin  a  membership  campaign  by 
devoting  the  next  four  months  to  win- 
ning back  those  who  have  strayed  from 
the  fold,  so  that  by  January  1,  1918, 
we  will  have  a  hundred  per  cent  or- 
ganization working  on  the  system,  and 
with  that  accomplished  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  time  in  the  near  future 
when  there  will  not  be  found  a  non- 
member  of  our  organization  rn  the  em- 
ployment' of  the  company.  By  each 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  the 
System  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration  of  Railroad  Workers  will   be 
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the  only  organization  to  negotiate 
wages  and  conditions  for  the  employes 
of  the  Mechanical  Department  of  this 
road  in  the  future. 

An  improved  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  the  Council  delegates  and  the 
officers  must  be  had  if  the  Council  is 
to  do  its  part  in  bringing  about  the 
above  desirable  conditions.  The  dele- 
gate of  the  Local  Lodge  is  looked 
upon  as  its  standard  bearer,  and  he 
should  be  interested  to  the  extent  of 
communicating  monthly,  at  least,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  keeping 
him  informed  of  the  local  conditions, 
and  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
members  of  his  Lodge,  also  seeing  to 
it  that  his  seat  in  the  Council  is  secure, 
by  his  Lodge's  prompt  payment  of  its 
Council  tax.  Those  of  us  who  were 
elected  delegates  a  few  years  ago, 
know  the  condition  our  Council  was 
in.  The  coming  year  will  find  many 
new  faces  in  the  Council.  You,  no 
doubt,  would  wish  your  successor  to 
find  the  Council  in  a  better  condition 
than  you  did;  then  boost  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

Yours  for  a  hundred  per  cent  mem- 
bership by  June  1,  1918. 
Fraternally, 

N.  A.  FORAN, 

Secretary. 


The  railroads'  war  board,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  council  of  national 
defense,  announces  that  the  freight 
car  shortage  has  been  reduced  to  33,776 
cars,  or  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  on 
May  1st.  It  is  stated  that  this  result 
has  been  accomplished  by  organization 
at  a  time  when  the  railroads  are  supply- 
ing from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  freight 
service  with  the  same  number  of  cars 
than  was  being  given  this  time  last 
year. 


Finding  homes  and  providing  enter- 
tainment for  the  13,000  employes  in 
"the  city  of  standing  room  only"  is  the 
task  set  for  itself  by  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  company  of  Akron,  Ohio. 


France  has  a  coal  production  of  200 
tons  per  miner  a  year. 


FROM  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Just  a  few  words  to  the  monthly- 
Journal  in  behalf  of  the  many  impor- 
tant and  responsible  duties  of  the  Car 
Inspector  so  the  railroad  management 
can  safely  maintain  the  schedules. 

The  Car  Inspector's  important  duties 
are  so  many  and  of  such  grave  impor- 
tance that  very  few  other  employes  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  broader  know- 
ledge for  many  safe  railroad  operations 
than  the  man  who  inspects  the  cars. 

The  Car  Inspector  must  be  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  all  classes  of 
cars,  and  in  most  cases,  his  judgment 
must  be  equal  to  the  highest  paid  car 
foreman. 

The  Car  Inspector  must  understana 
the  application  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
change, which  are  growing  more  and 
more  complicated  each  year,  and  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  improvements  made  in  the  rules 
of  interchange  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
were  due  to  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations furnished  by  the  Car  In- 
spectors before  the  Master  Car  Builder 
or  the  Superintendent  of  Car  Construc- 
tions went  to  the  M.  C.  B.  Conventions. 
The  Car  Inspector  must  know  when 
joint  evidence  is  due  the  car  owner  for 
improper  repairs. 

The  Car  Inspector  must  know  when 
a  voucher  is  due  the  car  owner  for 
damages  to  their  equipment,  and  which 
voucher  is  payable  in  United  States 
money  against  a  railroad  company. 
The  Car  Inspector  must  be  familiar 
with  the  federal  safety  appHances  in  all 
its  details,  including  the  working  con- 
ditions and  repairing  of  air  brakes, 
which  mean  safety  to  train  crews,  pas- 
sengers and  property.  The  Car  In- 
spector must  understand  the  handling, 
loading  and  placarding  of  all  explosive 
and  inflammable  materials.  The  Car 
Inspector  is  called  upon  by  the  rail- 
road management  to  pass  safely  u|>on 
the  loading  of  all  long^  materials  which 
again  mean  safety  to  train  crews,  pas- 
sengers and  property. 

The  Car  Inspector  must  be  familiar 
with  the  car  and  loading  clearances  on 
all  parts  of  the  road  he  is  employed 
upon.    The  Car  Inspector  must  have^  a 
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^ood  knowledge  and  be  ready  to  per- 
form a  portion  of  the  Machinists',  the 
Boilermakers',  the  Carpenters',  the 
Blacksmiths'  and  the  Plumbers'  duties, 
in  order  to  keep  all  classes  of  cars  mov- 
ing, with  the  least  possible  delay,  which 
means  a  big  saving  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  extra  switching  and  car  serv- 
ice. 

Now,  Brother  Car  Inspectors  and 
members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers  of  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  and  all  members 
throughout  the  country,  who  belong  to 
this  Organization,  let  us  get  our  heads 
together  and  get  our  unorganized  fel- 
low workmen  to  join  us  in  this  Organ- 
ization and  by  so  doing  we  can  then 
demand  and  make  a  stand  for  better 
working  conditions,  shorter  hours  and 
pay  at  least  equal  to  other  employes  of 
a  railroad  company,  who  practically 
have  no  responsibility  at  all. 
Fraternally  yours, 

WHEELING  No.  244. 


FROM  OELWEIN,  IOWA. 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  July  that  we 
were  locked  out  of  the  shops  at  Oel- 
wein  after  we  had  presented  to  Mr. 
Crownover  our  proposed  agreement. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  locking  us  out 
was  to  say  the  least  a  poor  one,  and  if 
every  railroad  in  the  country  was  to 
lock  their  men  out  during  the  time  they 
were  figuring  up  what  wages  they 
would  pay  and  what  conditions  they 
would  agree  to,  it  seems  tp  me  that  the 
railroads  would  not  get  very  far.  They 
did  not  have  to  shut  the  shops  down 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  figure  up 
what  they  were  cheating  us  out  of, 
and  to  make  up  their  minds  how  much 
abuse  they  could  heap  upon  us,  but 
when  they  saw  that  the  Railroad 
Workers  in  Oelwein  were  a  unit  and 
were  demanding  better  conditions  and 
more  wages,  they  could  then  find  time 
to  shut  the  shops  down  and  send  for 
the  so-called  dis-organizers  from  the 
craft  Unions  in  an  effort  to  break  up 
the  Organization  which  we  had  formed 
in  this  city. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  there  are 
a  few  quitters  among  us,  but  they  are 


just  quitters — nothing  else.  We  have 
all  of  the  real  men  with  us  still  and 
they  will  always  be  men  and  we  must 
also  concede  that  quitters  always  fail. 

I  was  approached  by  one  of  those 
dis-organizers  a  few  days  ago  who  re- 
quested me  to  join  his  Organization. 
I  replied  that  he  had  a  whole  lot  of 
nerve  to  ask  a  good  Union  man  to  join 
his  outfit.    Am  I  rig:ht  or  wrong? 

We  have  here,  in  Oelwein,  a  Chief 
of  Police — he  is  organizing  for  the  "In- 
ternational," so-called.  Liley  has  been 
here  for  a  number  of  weeks  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  men  to  join  his  Organiza- 
tion. The  Carmen  have  the  old-estab- 
lished admission  fee  which,  I  under- 
stand, the  members  o\  the  Railroad 
Workers  know  about.  I  told  him  I  x 
believed  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
keep  my  due  book  in  the  Railroad 
Workers  and  stay  in  the  UNION.  I 
could  mention  a  number  of  those  <}uit- 
ters,  but  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  that 
we  ignore  them,  as  the  fact  of  the  re- 
membrance of  the  collections  which  we 
took  up  for  them  when  they  were  dis- 
charged should  bring  to  their  minds 
what  kind  of  men  they  are,  and  with 
best  wishes  to  all  Railroad  Workers, 
I  am 

Fraternally, 

"OELWEIN." 


Civil  servants  of  the  Saskatchewan 
(Canada)  government  who  desire  to 
work  in  the  harvest  fields  will  be  given 
leave  of  absence  from  their  duties  for 
this  purpose,  and  will  draw  pay  while 
away  from  their  work. 


A  grant  of  $5,000,000  has  been  made 
by  the  British  government  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  depart- 
ment of  scientific  and  industrial  re- 
search. 


Of  108,170  wage  earners  in  our  silk 
industry  almost  60  per  cent  are  women. 


Canadian  unionists  demand  licenses 
for  stationary  engineers. 


Civil  service  retirement  legislation  is 
in  operation  in  China. 
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FROM  TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

Well,  boys,  we  are  doing  fine  here  in 
Toledo,  especially  Golden  Rule  Lodge 
No.  10.  We  have  materially  increased 
our  membership  during  the  past  month 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  help  get  the  fellow  who  is 
not"  a  member  of  the  Organization  to 
become  one,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
September  we  may  be  100%  organized, 
and  let  me  admonish  those  who  have 
become  members  that  your  admission 
to  membership  is  not  all  that  is  re- 
qired  of  you ;  your  attendance  at  meet- 
ings is  required,  so  that  you  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  and  give  to 
us  your  knowledge  that  we  may  make 
our  Organization  and  help  the  officers 
accomplish  that  which  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  do. 

Our  District  Organizer  in  this  city 
is  being  kept  busy  and  I  can  really  say 
that  the  Lodges  in  this  city  are  well 
pleased  with  his  work,  as  we  are  ad- 
mitting men  to  membership  in  our  Or- 
ganizatioh  whom  we  thought  would 
never  come  across,  but  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  our  members  are  waking  up 
and  feel  that  they  must  do  something 
to  help,  and  the  unorganized  man  is 
realizing  that  to  secure  what  he  should 
justly  receive  he  must  organize  to  reap 
that  benefit. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Golden  Rule 
Lodge  No.  10  it  was  adopted  that  if 
any  of  our  members  were  called  to  the 
colors  that  they  should  notify  the 
Lodge  and  that  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  the  Lodge  would 
pay  their  dues  and  keep  them  in  good 
standing. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  Railroad 
Workers  in  Toledo  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  showed  those  who  wanted  to 
oppose  us  oft  Labor  Day  that  the  Rail- 
road Workers  are  not  to  be  downed 
and  that  the  Railroad  Workers  were 
very,  much  in  evidence  on  the  streets 
in  Toledo  on  Labor  Day ;  we  showed 
the  dis-organizers  how  the  Railroad 
Workers  stick  together,  and  let  me  ad- 
monish all  of  you  to  put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  let  us  show  them  that 


the  Railroad  Workers  are  here  to  stay, 
and  with  best  wishes  to  all,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

"TOLEDO." 


FROM  PETERSBURG,  ILL. 

I  want  to  thank  and  feel  grateful  to 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers  for  their  help  and 
kindness  during  the  sickness  and  death 
of  my  beloved  husband. 

MRS.  NORA  BAXLEY. 
Petersburg,  111. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPINESS? 

The  aim  of  human  life,  no  doubt,  is 
happiness.  But,  after  all,  what  is  hap- 
piness? Efficiency,  wealth,  material 
comfort?  Many  by  their  lives  do  so 
affirm;  few  are  cynical  enough  to  say 
so,  and  on  their  death  beds  none  will 
feel  so.  Not  even  freedom  lie^  in 
breadth  of  heart.  And  breadth  of 
heart  is  that  inward  freedom  which 
has  the  power  to  understand,  feel  with, 
and  if  need  be,  help  others.  In  breadth 
of  heart  are  founded  justice,  love,  sac- 
rifice ;  without  it  there  would  be  no 
special  meaning  to  any  of  our  efforts, 
and  the  tale  of  all  human  life  would  be 
still  no  more  than  that  of  supremely 
gifted  animals. — ^John  Galsworthy. 


Quite  Dangerous. 


Yes,  sir,'*  said  the  station  master, 
"safety  first  has  spread  all  over  this 
country.  And  nobody  that  comes  to 
Beaver  Hill  will  ever  git  in  no  acci- 
dents for  want  o*  warnin'  signs  about. 
Jest  look  at  that,  now." 

The  stranger  gazed  appreciatively  at 
the  sign  nailed  on  a  nearby  teleg^ph 
post.    Its  stern  message  was : 

"It  is  dangerous  to  walk  or  stand  on 
these  tracks  while  a  train  is  passing.'* 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


The  chap  continually  bragging  about 
his  ancestors  is  seldom  a  credit  to  the 
old  guys. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


The  question  of  dispensation  to  admit  men  to  membership  in  organizations 
causes  us  to  stop,  sometime,  and  think  as  to  whether  the  officers  and  members 
of  Organizations  give  to  this  question  the  thought  and  consideration  it 
deserves.  We  wonder,  if  they  stop  for  a  moment  and  look  into  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  request  when  it  is  made  to  them,  as  it  is  a  convincing  fact 
that  such  a  request  does  not  in  any  instance  emanate  from  the  officers  and 
members  who  have  already  affiliated  themselves  with  an  Organization.  In- 
stead, it  comes  from  the  outside,  from  those  who  are  not  members,  who  have 
never  been  members,  or  who  for  some  reason  or  no  reason  at  all  have 
allowed  themselves  to  become  suspended  for  the  non-payment  of  dues,  or,  in 
other  words,  shown  themselves  not  sufficiently  interested  in  their  own  or 
their  fellow  workers'  welfare. 

They  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  as  to  where  their  interests  are  best 
protected  and  learned  that  this  is  best  accomplished  by  being  with  their 
fellows,  and  they  at  least  make  the  effort  to  join  by  soliciting  some  officer  or 
member  of  the  Organization  in  their  vicinity,  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
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passage  of  a  motion,  whereby  a  dispensation  may  be  secured  to  allow  them 
to  again  become  members  for  a  small  fee,  or  less  than  the  other  fellow  has 
perhaps  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fellow  who  has  never  belonged  perhaps 
meets  a  fellow  who  has  gone,  through  for  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  and 
thinks  he  ought  to  be  given  the  same  consideration,  never  looking  at  the 
situation  from  the  viewpoint  that  he  has  profited  by  the  other  fellow's  mem- 
berhip,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  receiving  higher  wages  and  improved  condi- 
tions at  the  actual  expense  of  the  other  fellow,  and  never  having  contributed 
one  cent  toward  the  securing  of  these  improved  conditions  and  wages  himself, 
and  invariably,  in  this  instance,  the  man  who  has  never  belonged  is  a  man 
who  is  not  new  to  the  location — rather  has  been  there  for  years,  seen  the 
Organization  grow  from  a  mite  to  a  force  for  good,  always  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  always  pushing  off  his  entrance  on  the  plea  that  the  Organiza- 
tion will  not  amount  to  much,  or  telling  them  he  will  join  when  it  does 
amount  to  something,  and  when  his  excuses  are  run  out  and  he  sees 
that  his  pessimistic  ideas  are  all  for  naught,  wants  to  get  under  cover 
by  the  easiest  route  —  a  reduced,  paltry  fee.  The  new  man  coming  to 
work  realizes  the  time,  trouble  and  work  attached  to  securing  the  conditions 
and  wages  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  when  approached  to  join  the  Organiza- 
tion that  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  these  conditions  and  wages  about, 
he  is  willing  to  at  least  pay  what  might  be  considered  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  price  by  paying  the  required  fee  in  the  locality  where  he  may  be 
employed. 

Dispensations  and  low  dues  tend  more  to  cheapen  an  Organization  than 
to  elevate  it,  and  any  one  with  any  knowledge  of  Organization  must  concede 
that  the  Organization  with  a  reasonable  admission  fee  and  dues  which  are 
sometimes  called  high,  are  the  most  advanced  and  staple  Organizations  of 
today. 

When  you  find  a  Local  Lodge  moving  along  with  a  fixed  admission  fee 
and  reasonable  dues,  there  you  will  find  a  Lodge  with  a  good,  substantial 
membership  and  a  treasury  ample  for  their  needs.  Where  you  find  one 
struggling  along  on  a  low  admission  fee,  or  as  it  may  be  said,  living  on 
dispensations  and  a  low  due,  there  you  will  find  a  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet,  dissatisfaction  and  dissension  rife  among  its  members,  and  a  tendency 
amonj^  its  members  to  drop  out  any  old  time,  as  they  know  when  they  want 
to  come  back  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  request  some  officer  or  member  of  the 
Lodge  to  ask  for  a  dispensation,  so  they  can  get  back  again  cheap. 

Lodges  existing  under  dispensations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  fluctuating 
bodies,  up  one  day  and  down  the  next,  never  having  any  confidence  in  their 
own  strength  or  vitality;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lodges  of  any 
Organization  who  do  not  know  what  a  dispensation  means  are  progressive 
and  know  what  they  can  do  and  what  membership  they  have  behind  them, 
and  we  are  going  to  ask  "Which  is  the  best?"  In  other  words,  which  is  the 
most  advantageous  proposition — something  solid  and  staple,  or  something  un- 
staple  without  really  any  bottom  to  it?  —  which  is  what  the  entire  thing 
amounts  to. 

Much  could  be  said  and  written  against  dispensations  or  reduced  admission 
fees,  but  the  fact  remains  that  whatever  is  said  or  written,  they  are  not 
conducive  to  the  advancement  and  enhancement  of  the  Lodge  and  its  members 
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working  under  them,  as  it  attually  belittles  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Lodges  in  the  eyes  of  all,  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  them  by  securing 
admission  for  an  amount  they  know  is  cheap,  and  not  commensurate  with 
the  returns  sought.  So  let  us  say  to  our  officers  and  members  everywhere, 
make  your  initiation  and  readmission  fee  no  less  than  that  required  by  your 
constitution  and  keep  it  there,  that  you  may  command  the  respect  of  those 
among  you,  who  are  not  members  and  of  even  your  own  membership  and 
by  that  means  elevate  your  Organization  and  make  it  even  better  than  it 
now  is,  and  by  so  doing,  make  it  better  for  yourselves  and  those  ypu  represent. 


THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  A  DOLLAR. 

By  SCOTT  NEARING. 


The  world  has  searched  in  vain  for 
a  spring  of  perpetual  youth.  Men  and 
women  seem  destined  to  grow  old  and 
die.  Not  even  Metchnikoff,  with  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute at  his  command,  could  stay  young 
or  stay  alive. 

Man  must  die.  His  property  lives 
on,  if  the  modern  system  of  finance  has 
its  way, — forever. 

Financiers  believe  that  they  have  dis- 
covered the  river  of  perpetual  financial 
life.  Its  modern  name  is  "securities." 
Once  put  a  dollar  in  this  form,  and  its 
vitaHty  is  so  increased  that  it  lives  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  forever. 

Modern  business  practice  has  wielded 
an  immense  influence  in  the  direction 
of  property  permanence.  A  thousand 
dollars,  once  invested,  is  virtually  im- 
mortal, unless  it  is  stolen,  or  disposed 
of  in  some  extra-legal  way.  Deprecia- 
tion, amortization,  insurance  and  spe- 
cial surplus-fund  charges  thrown 
around  income-earning  property,  a 
large  guarantee  of  safety.  Any  failure 
in  the  perpetuity  of  the  property  values 
is  due  to  the  carelessness,  stupidity  or 
dishonesty  of  some  servant  of  the 
property  interests.  For  centuries,  the 
thought  and  effort  of  the  -business 
world  have  been  directed  toward  the 
increasing  permanence  of  property 
rights. 

The  efforts  of  the  propertied  inter- 
ests have  been  exerted  to  good  pur- 
pose. The  public  mind,  the  laws  and 
constitutions,  the  forms  of  judicial 
practice — ^in  short,  all  of  the  social 
forces   that  were  .of   advantage   have 


been  bent  to  the  guarantee  of  property^ 
income  permanence. 

Granted  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  property,  the  student 
trembles  to  think  of  the  task  in  store 
for  the  toiler  of  the  future.  Ea^h  year,, 
beside  producing  wealth  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  provide  for  himself  and 
his  family,  he  must  devote  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  energies  to  the  provision  of 
income  for  the  owners  of  a  vast  and 
ever-growing  body  of  immortalized 
property  rights  and  interests. 

Today  the  property  values  of  the 
United  States  are  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  billions  of  dollars  ($250,000,- 
000,000)  but  they  are  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  ten  billions  each  year. 
Stacked  up,  mountain  high,  these  im-. 
mortalized  stores  of  exploiting  power 
provide  their  owners  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing possibility  of  living  without 
working  upon  the  work  of  some  one- 
else. 

Today  the  dollar  is  immortal  —  but 
tomorrow, — who  shall  say? 


why 


The     Minister  —  Mackintosh, 
don't  you  come  to  church  now? 

Mackintosh — For  three  reasons,  par- 
son. Firstly,  I  dinna  like  yer  theology ;. 
secondly,  I  dinna  like  yer  singin*,  and 
thirdly,  it  was  in  your  kirk  I  met  ma 
wife. 


The  man  who  has  never  missed  a. 
train  has  missed  one  foolish  feeling. 


Do  not  urge  the  silent  man  to  talk; 
you  may  be  awakening  a  bore. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


FROM  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Whereas,  The  Great  and  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  has  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
removed  from  our  midst  our  late  faithful 
Brother,  Amos  Behe,  a  kind  and  true  fellow 
workman,  beloved  and  highly  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him  and  a  loyal  member  of 
our  Order,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  is  just  in  all  things,  and  while 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  know 
that  our  loss  iai  his  eternal  gain.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Luther  Lodge  No.  124  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  extend  to 
the  family  of  our  deceased  Brother,  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  dark  hour  of 
grief  and  sorrow,  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  our  departed  Brother;  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
our  departed  Brother  a  copy  sent  to  our 
official  Journal  for  publication  and  a  copy 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  our  Lodge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  H.  BUCKSTRUCK, 
J.  L.  HARDY, 
J.  M.  SHEPARD, 

Committee. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  LODGE  No.  10. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  in 
His-  infinite  wisdom  removed  from  our 
midst  ,our  beloved  Brother,  Roy  Han,  who 
who  was  a  kind  and  faithful  Brother,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Ruler.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of 
Golden  Rule  Lodge  No.  10  of  the*  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our 
deceased  Brother,  and  pray  that  Our 
Almightly  Supreme  Ruler  will  assist  them 
in  bearing  their  great  sorrow  and  loss,  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
departed  Brother,  a  copy  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
official  Journal  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  PFUHL. 


for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  ivas 
an  old  faithful  member  of  Englewood  Lodge 
No.  11,  and,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 
Englewood  Lodge  No.  11,  extend  our 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this,  the 
hour  of  their  sad  bereavement  and  we  feel 
sure  they  must  .be  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
Brother  Rusk's  life  in  this  world  must  of 
necessity  assure  him  of  a  more  glorious 
hereafter;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  furnished  to  his  family,  one  sent  to  the 
Journal  for  publication  and  one  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  our  Lodge. 

Committee -— and  that  our  Charter  be 
draped  for  thirty  days  in  honor  of  our 
deceased  Brother. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  T.  SULLIVAN, 
J.  F.  CONNOLLY. 
H.  DRUMMER. 


FROM)CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  an  All-Wise  and 
Supreme  Ruler  to  remove  from  his  sphere 
of  earthly  activity  and  the  beloved  circle  of 
his  family  and  friends  the  late  Brother  Rusk 
of  Englewood  Lodge  No.  11,  who  worked 


A  SOLDIER*S  PRAYER. 

Givenchy   village    lies    a    wreck,    Givenchy 

church  is  bare. 
No  more  the  peasant  maidens  come  to  say 

their  >espers  there. 
The    altar-rails    are    wrenched   apart,    with 

rubble  littered  o'er. 
The    sacred,    broken    sanctuary    lamp    lies 

smashed  upon  the  floor; 
And  mute  upon  the  crucifix  He  looks  upon 

it  all— 
The     great     white     Christ,     the     shrapnel 

scourged,  upon  the  eastern  wall. 

He  sees  the  churchyard  delved  by  shells,  the 

tombstones  flung  about. 
And    dead   men's   skulls,   and   white,   white 

bones  the  shells  have  shoveled  out; 
The  trenches  running  line  by  line  throuigfa 

meadow  fields  of  green. 
The  bayonets  on  the  parapets,  the  wasting 

flesh  between; 
Around  Givenchy's  ruined  church  the  levels, 

poppy-red. 
Are  set  apart  for  silent  hosts,  the  .legions  of 

the  dead. 

And  when  at  night  on  sentry-go,  with  danger 

keeping  tryst, 
I   see   upon   the  crucifix  the  blood-stained 

form  of  Christ 
Defiled  and  maimed,  the  merciful'on  vigril  all 

the  time. 
Pitying  His  children's  wrath,  their  passion* 

and  their  crime. 
Mute,  mute  He  hangs  upon  His  cross,  tlie 

symbol  of  His  pain, 
And  as  men  scourged  Him  long  ago,  thegr 

scourge  Him  once  again — 
There  in  the  lonely  war-lit  night  to  Christ 

the  Lord  I  call, 
"Forgive  the  ones  who  work  Thee  harm.    O 

Lord,  forgive  us  all." 

—Patrick  MacGiU. 
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titin  you  will  find  the  Sec- 
ofyour  Constitution  governing  Funeral  Donations,  also  the  prohibition 
of  the  publication  of  sduvenir  manuals,  guide  books,  etc.  These  Sections  all 
pertain  to  the  ;nembers  individually  and  collectively. 

Section  104  governs  the  suspension  of  members  and  your  individual  contin- 
uous good  standing  membership. 

Section  105  governs  the  preclusion  of  members. 

Section  22,  the  payment  of  per  capita  tax. 

Section  60j^  prohibition  of  souvenir  maniials,  etc. 

All  are  plain  and  are  inserted  herein  monthly  for  the  benefit  of  every  mem- 
ber.   Read  them  and  profit  thereby. 

PROHIBITION  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  ETC. 

''Section  60,  No  Lodge  in  this  Federation  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  for  the  publication  of  a  souvenir  manual,  guide  book  or 
iany  such  publication  in  its  name  or  for  its  benefit.  The  Grand  President  shall 
immediately  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Lodge  violating  this  section,  and  prose- 
cute in  the  courts  any  person  or  persons  using  the  name  of  the  Federation 
directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  therewith  or  for  such  purposes." 

FUNERAL  DO^JATIONS. 

Section  45.  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  been  in 
continuous  good  standing  in  his  Lodge  for  six  months  previous  to  his  death, 
the  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  donate,  upon  sufficient  proof  being  fur- 
nished, the  sum  of  $50.00;  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  continuous  good 
standing  for  twelve  months,  $75.00,  and  for  a  rpember  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  eighteen  months,  $100.00. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  member  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forwai*d  deceased  member's  due  bogk  for  two  years 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  Grand  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  < 

Section  46.  After  J-^nuary  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  who  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  membership,  (after  date  of  January 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  shall  also  apply  to 
non-beneficiary  members  January  1,  1911. 

Section  47.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  to  membership  in 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bodily  health  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  45  of  this  Constitution. 

(Continued  on  Inside  Back  Cover.) 
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^^S?  y  Chicago,  IUm  November,  1917  li^7c?oyj^c^i:; 

THE  ADAMSON  LAW. 

In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  we  have  received  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Adamson  Law  to  certain  members  of  our  Organization  who  are 
engaged  in  train  work,  we  are  taking  this  means  to  inform  our  members  of  a 
part  of  our  efforts  to  secure  a  ruling  or  a  decision,  defining  the  classes  of  em- 
ployes who  are  "ACTUALLY  ENGAGED  IN  ANY  CAPACITY  IN  THE 
OPERATION  OF  TRAINS  USED  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS  OR  PROPERTY  ON  RAILROADS/'  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Adamson  Law. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  President  Richardson  communicated  with  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  subject,  a  copy  of  his  letter  reading  as  follows : 

Honorable  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  ^         ' 

Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gregory : 

Our  Organization  is  composed  of  many  members  employed  as  Railroad 
Car  Inspectors,  Air  Brake  Inspectors,  Car  Oilers  and  what  are  known  as 
Light  Car  Repairmen,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  inspection  and 
repair  of  cars  and  trains,  both  freight  and  passenger,  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  Law,  so-called,  one  of  our  Vice 
Presidents,  Mr.  T.  H.  Condon  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  is  also  Chairman  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  District  of  our  Organization,  acting  under 
instructions  of  our  members  in  that  territory,  was  directed  and  did  com- 
municate with  several  United  States  District  Attorneys  in  the  East  on  the 
subject  matter,  some  of  whom  advised  him  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  Law  at  that  time  was  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  leaving  the  subject  matter  in  abeyance  until  the  decision 
of  the  Court  had  been  rendered. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Law,  and  since  it  was  declared  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have  received  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  this  Law  to  the  men  following  the  occupations  mentioned. 

By  referring  to  the  Law  in  question,  I  find  it  applies  and  embraces 
employes,  'who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  actually  engaged  in  any 
capacity  in  the  operation  of  trains  used  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property  on  the  railroads,'  etc. 

While  the  Law  is  indefinite  as  to  the  classes  of  employes  it  is  intended 
to  apply  to  other  than  those  ^actually  engaged  in  any  capacity  in  the 
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operation  of  trains/  the  men  mentioned  are  'actually  engaged'  without 
question  of  doubt  and  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  safe- 
running  condition  of  trains,  as  well  as  strict  compliance  with  the  laws 
and  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  governing  safety 
appliances. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  Law  has  not  been  interpreted  as  applying  to  men 
engaged  in  occupations  mentioned,  and  as  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
act  is  subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  in  order 
that  the  Law  would  embrace  those  coming  within  its  jurisdiction,  I  have 
been  directed  to  submit  the  foregoing  for  your  consideration  and  atten- 
tion, and  shall  feel  grateful  for  any  courtesy  accorded  us. 

If  required  I  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  additional  information  and  shall 
be  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  direction  or  proceedings  that  you  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  premises. 

Assuring  you  of  my  esteem,  permit  me  to  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     P.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

President." 

The  following  reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Underwood,  then  Assistant 
Attorney  General : 

Mr.  P.  F.  Richardson,  President,  ""^^^  ^'  ■^^^'^• 

American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 

538  South  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  28,  1917,  in  which  you  inquire  concern- 
ing the  application  of  the  Adamson  Law  to  the  members  of  your  Organ- 
ization, you  are  advised  that  the  Law  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  does  not  permit  him  to  give  official  opinions  to  others  than 
the  President  and  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  of  the 
United  States.  This  principle,  repeatedly  declared  by  my  predecessors, 
was  in  1878  well  expressed  by  former  Attorney  General  Devens,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  render  his  official  opinion  is 
limited  by  the  laws  which  create  and  define  his  office  and  does  not  permit 
him  to  give  advice  at  the  call  of  either  House  of  Congress  or  of  Congress  it- 
self, but  only  to  the  President  or  the  head  of  an  Executive  Department  of 
the  Government.  The  absence  of  authority  to  respond  to  calls  for  legal 
opinions  coming  from  sources  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law  was  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Government  suggested  *  *  *  by  the  then  Attoney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Wirt,  *  *  *  and  no  change  in  this  respect  has  been  made  by  the 
law  creating  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  view  thus  taken  has  been 
invariably  observed  by  my  predecessors,  including  Attorneys  General 
Taney,  Crittenden,  Bates,  Evarts  and  Williams.    (15  Op.  A.  G.  475,  476.) 

The  rule  thus  stated  as  a  rule  of  law  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of 
necessity.  So  many  are  the  requests  coming  to  the  Department  for  advice 
on  difficult  legal  questions  that,  were  all  to  be  properly  examined  into  and 
answered,  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  in  the  performance  of  its  regu- 
lar legal  duties  would  be  seriously  affected.  I  regret  that  for  these  rea- 
sons I  cannot  comply  with  your  request. 

Respectfully, 

For  the  Attorney  General 
(Signed)     E.  MARVIN  UNDERWOOD, 

Assistant  Attorney  General." 
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Following  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter,  the  meaning  of  certain  parts 
of  the  law  arose  which  were  submittd  to  our  attorney  for  his  opinion  thereon. 
Our  attorney  being  away,  his  partner  conveyed  the  information  desired,  and  as 
President  Richardson  was  away  from  Chicago  much  of  the  time  during  the 
summer  the  subject  remained  in  abeyance  until  our  attorney  returned.  After 
the  summer  months  the  subject  was  again  discussed  and  considered,  resulting 
in  our  attorney  communicating  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  On  President 
Richardson's  return  to  this  city  he  again  took  up  the  subject,  as  the  following 
letter  will  show,  which  is  self-explanatory : 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Post.  "September  15,  1917. 

Asst.  Sec'y  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir : 

Some  time  ago  I  conferred  with  our  attorney,  Mr.  LeBosky,  on  the 
matter  of  the  application  of  the  Adamson  Law,  so  called,  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  our  Organization. 

As  a  result  Attorney  LeBosky  communicated  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson,  and  I  find  upon  my  return  to  this  office  a  copy  of  Mr.  LeBosky's 
letter  and  a  copy  of  your  reply  thereto  awaiting  my  attention. 

After  due  consideration  as  well  as  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  and 
for  your  further  information  I  concluded  to  communicate  with  you  direct. 
I  might  state  first  of  all  that  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  on  this  subject,  which  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  herein,  in  order  that  you  may  be  fully  advised  on  the 
subject  matter. 

By  referring  to  the  enclosed  correspondence  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
Attorney  General  only  gives  official  opinions  to  the  President  and  heads 
of  the  several  executive  departments  of  the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  our 
understanding  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  an  executive  department, 
we  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  secure  an  official 
ruling  from  the  Attorney  General  on  the  subject  matter,  and  thereby  avoid 
what  we  might  term,  much  and  cpstly  litigation. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right  the  Department  of  Labor  was  both  active 
and  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  this  law,  together  with  the  settlement 
that  was  finally  reached  between  the  railroad  managements  and  the  rail- 
road Brotherhoods  in  the  interest  of  industrial  peace. 

For  this  reason,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  upon  which  our  correspondence  has  been  predicated,  we  are 
inclined  to  the  thought  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  secure  an  official 
ruling  from  the  Attorney  General  as  to  what  classes  of  railroad  employes 
are  engaged  in  any  capacity  in  the  movement  of  trains,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  referred  to. 

We  have  been  advised  that  one  of  the  men  following  each  of  the  occu- 
pations enumerated  in  our  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit 
against  their  employer  for  the  recovery  of  the  additional  wages  which 
they  may  be  entitled  to  under  the  Adamson  Law,  and  by  this  means  secure 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  act.  as  to  whom  it  applies.  It  being  some- 
what of  a  delicate  undertaking  for  an  employe  to  bring  suit  against  his 
employer  and  continue  in  the  employ  of  that  company,  we  have  hesitated 
in  following  this  course,  to  avoid  placing  any  of  our  members  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  not  to  mention  the  endless  amount  of  litigation 
which  it  would  require.  We  are  therefore  not  overly  anxious  to  proceed 
;         in  that  direction  unless  all  other  means  prove  futile. 
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We  venture  to  state  that  if  an  official  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  secured  on  the  subject  matter  that  it  would  be*acceptable  to  the 
railroad  managements  and  railroad  employes,  and  if  my  understanding 
of  such  ruling  is  correct,  it  would  be  more  or  less  binding  upon  both.  It 
would  also  clear  up  a  much  discussed,  and  to  my  limited  knowledge  a  still 
undecided  question. 

Whatever  laws  Congress  has  passed  for  the  evident  benefit  of  railroad 
men  employed  in  the  Transportation  Department,  they  are  so  worded  as 
to  apply  to  those  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  actually  engaged  in 
any  capacity  in  the  movement  of  trains,  yet  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  read  that  any  court  has  rendered  a  decision,  or  any  Attorney 
General  officially  ruled  as  to  what  class  or  classes  of  employes  are  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  of  trains. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  question  involves  several 
thousand  railroad  employes,  to  many  of  whom  I  am  frank  to  say  the 
application  of  the  law  would  be  of  great  benefit  and  to  whom  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  law  does  apply,  we  are  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  your 
Department  would  consider  the  question  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure 
an  official  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  thereon;  which  of  course,  would 
be  impartially  rendered,  after  investigation,  hearing  or  any  other  pro- 
cedure that  might  be  deemed  necessary,  which  ruling  I  understand  would 
practically  have  the  same  eflfect  as  if  rendered  by  a  court,  and  would  settle 
this  question,  not  only  at  present,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  similar  cases 
in  the  future. 

Please  do  not  understand  me  as  even  thinking  of  embarrassing  or  plac- 
ing any  additional  burdens  or  duties  upon  your  department  as  such  is  the 
furthest  thought  from  my  mind. 

Our  only  purpose  is  to  ascertain  by  the  most  practicable  procedure  the 
application  of  this  law  to  those  who  in  the  exercise  of  our  best  judgment, 
it  applies,  and  in  our  belief  that  your  department  is  the  one  through  which 
it  can  be  accomplished,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  our 
position  for  the  consideration  of  your  experienced  judgment. 

Thanking  you  for  past,  and  in  advance  for  any  future  courtesies  you 
may  be  kind  enough  to  accord  us,  and  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation, 
I  beg  to  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     P.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

President." 

In  response  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  two  letters  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department : 

^c     T.  T7  T3-  u     ^         TD  "Sept.  17,  1917. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Richardson,  Pres.,  ^ 

American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 

Rooms  1209-11  Morton  Building, 

Chicago,  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Richardson: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  15,  1917  and 

its  enclosures,  viz :  copy  of  your  letter  of  April  28,  1917  to  the  Attorney 

General  and  copy  of  his  reply  of  May  5,  1917.  The  Department  is  giving 

full  attention  to  your  request  and  in  due  time  will  advise  you  of  its  action. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     LOUIS  F.  POST, 

Assistant  Secretary." 
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Mr.  P.  F.  Richardson,  Etc.  "^^P^'  ^^'  ^^^^• 

My  Dear  Mr.  Richardson : 

With  further  reference  to  your  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  in 
which  you  inquire  whether  this  Department  could  secure  an  official  ruling 
from  the  Attorney  General  as  to  what  class  or  classes  of  employes^  are 
engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains  within  the  meaning  of  the  Adamson 
Eight  Hour  Law,  you  are  advised  as  follows : 

A  careful  examination  of  the  laws  and  precedents  disclose  that  the 
Attorney  General's  duty  to  render  official  opinions  to  heads  of  Executive 
Departments  is  limited  to  questions  that  require  some  official  action  by 
the  head  of  the  Department  requesting  the  opinion.  In  other  words,  the 
question  submitted  must  be  one  that  the  head  of  the  Department  is  called 
upon  to  decide  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties. 

While  this  Department  is  interested  in  the  application  and  enforcement 
of  the  AdamsQn  Law  as  you  know,  it  has  no  official  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises.  Its  construction  is  strictly  a  judicial  question  which  fdct  alone 
is  sufficient  to  preclude  the  Attorney  General  from  rendering  an  opinion 
therein  to  a  head  of  an  Executive  Department. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  the  Attorney  General  would  decline 
to  render  an  opinion  to  this  Department  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Adamson  Law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     LOUIS  F.  POST, 

Assistant  Secretary." 
G.  I.  S." 
Additional  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  above  will  be  published 
in  the  next  issue  of  our  Journal. — Editor. 


A  Colored  Surprise  Party. 

A  wiry,  undersized  negro  entered  a 
saloon  in  Natchez,  displayed  a  roll  of 
bills  and  bought  a  drink.  As  he  was 
paying  for  it  a  very  large  negro  of 
brutal  appearance  entered.  He  looked 
at  the  little  fellow  and  said  :  "Hyar, 
whar  yo'  git  all  dat  money  " 

The  little  fellow,  ignoring  the  ques-: 
tion,  called  for  another  drink. 

"Niggah  !'*  roared  the  big  one,  "whar 
yo'  git  all  dat  money,  I  ast  yo'?  Fse 
the  town  bully,  I  is.  Now,  whar  yo' 
git  all  dat  money?" 

The  little  negro  stuffed  his  roll  of 
greenbacks  into  his  pockets.  "Seems  to 
me,"  he  mused,  "I  ain't  got  nuff  pock- 
ets to  hold  m-^h  wealth." 

The  big  negro  grabbed  the  little  one. 
*'Yo'  hear  me?  Fse  the  town  bully,  I 
is.    De  town  bully." 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  little  fellow  up- 
percut  the  big  one,  catching  him  on  the 


point  of  the  jaw  and  knocking  him 
down.  In  a  moment  the  floored  negro 
revived  enough  to  look  up  and  ask, 
humbly,  "Niggah,  who  is  vo',  any- 
how?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  blowing 
his  knuckles,  "Fse  the  pusson  yo' 
thought  yo*  was  when  yo*  cum  in." 


Alas,  Vain  Hope ! 

"Girls,  nowadays,  take  too  light  a 
view  of  marriage,"  said  Prof.  G.  Rock- 
well, the  Chicago  ornithologist. 

"Lecturing  before  a  summer  school 
of  girls  last  month,  I  happened  to  re- 
mark: 

"  The  ostrich  sees  very  little ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  digests  everything.' 

"  *Gee,*  said  the  g^irl  on  a  back  bench, 
'what  an  ideal  husband  an  ostrich 
would  make !'  " — Washington  Star. 


Massachusetts  unions  will  demand  a 
woman's  forty-eight  hour  week. 
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FROM  PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  return  again  to  the  Oelwein  situation,  but  events 
since  our  last  issue  being  of  such  importance,  we  will  devote  a  little  more  space 
thereto.  When  our  committee  met  Mr.  Crownover  on  August  4th  among  the 
several  declarations  he  made  was  one  which  had  been  on  our  mind  for  some 
time.  The  very  fact  that  we  were  unable  to  contradict  it,  caused  us  to  refrain 
from  making  it  known  publicly,  but  now  that  Mr.  Crownover  is  out  of  the 
service,  being  the  contrary  to  what  he  declared  to  our  committee,  constrains  us 
to  dwell  on  it,  if  only  briefly.  Mr.  Crownover  emphatically  stated  to  our 
committee  at  the  time  mentioned,  "I  DON'T  CARE,  THE  GENERAL 
MANAGER  HAS  ASSURED  ME  OF  MY  JOB."  When  we  were  informed 
of  his  statement  above  quoted  we  doubted  it  to  the  extent  that  we. said  if  the 
General  Manager  had  so  spoken,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  General 
Manager.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  Mr.  Crownover  having  said  so. 
Pages  could  be  written  on  this  one  statement.  It  clearly  portrayed  the  inner 
feelings  of  the  man.  By  so  expressing  himself  he  exposed  his  very  soul.  The 
normal  operation  of  the  railroad  which  employed  him,  its  success  and  pros- 
perity, the  interests  of  its  stockholders,  the  welfare  of  its  employes,  through 
whose  labor  the  road  was  made  successful,  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
city  of  Oelwein,  with  its  enterprises,  etc.  which  are  dependent  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  employment  in  the  railroad  shops,  meant  nothing  at  all  to  Mr.  Crown- 
over. All  he  cared  about  was  his  job.  The  interest  of  his  employer,  his  em- 
ployes, the  public  at  large,  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  while  he  proclaimed 
his  own  job  to  be  the  one  important  and  selfish  interest  to  look  out  for. 

This  attitude  has  forced  many  a  railroad  official  to  seek  other  employment, 
and  it  is  surprising  more  of  them  do  not  comprehend  it  until  it  is  too  late. 
Indeed,  before  we  left  Oelwein  we  expressed  the  opinion  to  several  of  our 
members  that  we  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  Crownover  lasted  sixty  days.  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  some  one  would  have  to  suflFer  the  penalty  of 
so  many  inexcusable  blunders,  and  the  most  likely  one  of  course  was  the  man 
who  executed  them. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  28th  contained  the  following  an- 
nouncement which  is  self-explanatory : 

**H.  C.  Eich,  Master  Mechanic  at  Burnside,  Chicago,  Shops  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the 
Chicago,  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  succeeding 
G.  W.  Crownover,  resigned." 

The  foregoing  will  show  that  Mr.  Crownover  did  not  last  the  sixty  days  as 
another  man  occupied  his  position,  while  he  went  the  road  so  many  have 
previously  travelled.  He  must  now  travel  that  pathway  with  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset.  How  much  easier  that  journey  would  be  if  he  had  the  good 
will,  the  confidence,  respect  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Railroad  Workers  of 
Oelwein.  When  tired  or  downhearted  the  very  knowledge  that  he  had  the 
good  wishes  of  the  men  over  whom  he  had  supervision,  would  light  his  way, 
lighten  his  burden  and  give  him  strength  and  encouragement.  It  would 
always  be  the  one  ray  of  sunshine  which  no  dark  clouds  could  shut  out.  Alas! 
the  opposite  is  the  case. 

He  took  his  departure,  I  believe,  without  one  man,  among  the  several  hun- 
dred men  in  the  shops,  even  saying  "I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go."  On  the  con- 
trary we  are  of  the  opinion  they  were  universally  pleased.  He  has  undoubt- 
edly accumulated  a  sufficient  amount  of  worldly  goods  to  live  in  ease  and  com- 
fort the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  not  like  the  men  he  discharged,  or  caused 
to  be  discharged,  who  might  not  have  known  where  their  next  meal  was 
coming  from,  or  who  may  have  to  spend  the  last  dollar  they  had  to  buy  a 
railroad  ticket  to  some  city  where  they  had  prospects  of  securing  another  job. 
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The  railroad  officials,  because  of  their  large  salaries,  accumulate  enough  in  a 
few  years  to  make  them. independent  for  life,  while  the  Railroad  Worker,  be- 
cause of  his  low  wages,  must  work  all  his  life  and  invariably  winds  up  about 
as  rich  as  when  he  started.  The  railroad  officials  surely  could  get  along  with 
a  little  less,  and  the.  Railroad  Workers  could  use  a  little  more, 
in  which  event  the  great  majority,  at  least,  would  benefit.  However, 
the  unexpected  and  unanticipated  achievements  of  our  members  in  Oel- 
wein  demonstrates,  beyond  question,  their  power  and  their  influence  for  good, 
when  united  into  one  Organization,  under  one  constitution  and  one  set  of 
officers.  In  other  words,  when  organized  identically  as  the  railroads  are 
organized,  they  may  meet  the  latter  on  almost  equal  terms,  and  as  two  men 
equally  matched  usually  settle  their  differences  in  peace,  so  also  will  the  rail- 
road managements  and  their  employes  settle  them  in  peace  and  not  in  strife. 

We  are  next  concerned  with  the  gentleman  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Crown- 
over.  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  15th  contains  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  his  career : 

"Henry  C.  Eich,  whose  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power 
of  the  Chicago,  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Oelwein,  la.,  as 
announced  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Sept.  28,  was  born  in  Chicago. 
On  January  2,  1883,  he  entered  railway  service  as  an  office  boy  in  the 
general  offices  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  and  subsequently  became 
Machinist  Apprentice  in  the  Weldon  Shops,  Chicago.    He  was  then  sucr 
cessfully,  Machinist  in  the  Weldon  Shops,  locomotive  fireman,  gang  fore- 
man at  Burnside  Shops,  general  and  round  house  foreman  at  Freeport,  111. 
Division  General  Foreman  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Master  Mechanic  at 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  at  Burnside  Shops  at  Chicago. 
He  held  the  latter  position  until  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power  of  the  Chicago,  Great  Western  on  October  1." 
Outside  of  the  foregoing  and  our  knowledge  that  he  has  been  Master  Me- 
chanic in  Burnside  Shops  for  several  years,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
new  Superintendent.    We  do  know,  however,  that  he  has  an  opportunity  in  his 
new  position  which  has  come  to  few  other  men.    He  has  succeeded  a  man  who 
was,  in  our  opinion,  temperamentally  unfit  for  the  position  and  who  sought  to 
take  away  every  right  and  privilege,  which  men  ordinarily  enjoy  and  should 
be  accorded  under  all  circumstances.    This  policy  caused  him  to  become  uni- 
versally disliked,  with  the  result  as  already  outlined.     Will  Mr.  Eich  now 
profit  by  his  own  experience  as  a  railroad  man,  as  well  as  avoiding  the  blun- 
ders, mistakes  and  methods  of  his  predecessor?    Time  will  tell.     We  shall 
anxiously  watch  his  career  and  we  earnestly  express  the  hope  he  will  come  up 
to  our  expectations,  in  which  event  we  are  certain  he  will  never  have  cause 
to  regret  it.    We  might  say,  however,  there  are  about  six  of  his  subordinate 
officials  whose  services  should  be  dispensed  with  at  his  most  convenient  time 
and  to  his  own  advantage.    We  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  publicity  to  their 
names  and  the  reasons  for  our  conclusions,  if  necessary.    The  ones  we  have 
in  mind  are  both  deceitful  and  treacherous  and  there  is  more  than  one  black 
mark  recorded  against  them  by  the  men.    We  do  not  expect,  however,  that 
Mr.  Eich  shall  replace  them  all  in  a  day  or  a  week,  nor  do  we  want  him  to 
impede  his  own  progress  by  too  many  changes  at  one  time.    He  has  a  gang 
who  will  try  to  undermine  him  and  whom  he  will  have  great  difficulty  to 
depend  upon.     He  should,  however,  get  rid  of  those  gradually,  but  surely 
and  replace  them  with  broad-minded,  experienced  men  of  his  own  selection, 
who  will  always  treat  their  employes  fairly  and  squarely,  who  will  be  truthful 
and  honest  in  all  their  dealings  with  them,  and  if  we  have  thus  expressed  Mr. 
Eich's  hopes  and  desires,  we  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  position  and 
sincerely  hope  that  his  dealings  with  the  employes  shall  be  friendly  and  har- 
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monious,  and  that  both  may  live  and  work  for  the  Great  Western  in  perpetual 
peace  and  good  will  toward  each  other. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  written  by  "scab-maker"  Malloy 
and  "empty-head"  Liley  appearing  in  a  weekly  paper,  known  as  the  Railway 
Federationist,  which  has  a  cigarmaker  or  printer  for  an  Editor.  A  few  years 
ago  this  "railroad"  cigarmaker  or  printer,  got  a  little  gay  and  wanted  to  write 
and  publish  his  own  opinion,  after  which  "Allah"  Wharton  gave  him  his 
choice  of  keeping  his  mouth  closed  or  losing  his  meal  ticket.  He  humiliatingl^ 
accepted  the  latter.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  very  obedient  little  boy,  content- 
ing himself  with  either  writing  nothing  at  all,  or  else  submitting  that  which 
he  does  write  to  the  censorship  of  "Allah"  Wharton.  Yet,  we  frequently  hear 
the  charge  made  against  the  capitalist  press,  that  its  policy  is  directed  by  the 
interests  which  own  it,  regardless  of  the  honest  opinions  of  its  writers.  Whar- 
ton and  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Federationist  is  certainly  a  good  example 
of  the  "owner"  and  the  "owned"  in  the  labor  movement.  We  would  suggest 
to  this  humiliated,  although  brilliant  Editor,  that  it  would  be  far  more  to  his 
credit  to  fight  and  restore  his  freedom  of  speech  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  his 
paper,  even  though  it  may  be  a  losing  fight,  than  it  is  for  him  to  act  the  part 
of  a  lackey  for  a  mere  meal  ticket.  We  would  suggest  also  for  his  considera- 
tion that  as  long  as  Wharton  and  Scott  have  nothing  to  do  only  draw  their 
Five  Thousand  a  year  salaries,  that  he  give  them  his  paper,  thereby  freeing 
himself  and  giving  those  two  parasites  something  to  keep  them  awake.  Whar- 
ton has  already  informed  him  that  he  (Behrens)  does  not  know  anything  about 
editing  a  paper,  and  if  we  were  in  his  place  we  would  rather  give  Wharton  a 
chance  at  editing  than  we  would  to  be  a  mummy  in  his  eyes  and  the  eyes 
of  everybody  else  who  knows  the  facts. 

Our  readers  must  indeed  feel  surprised  when  they  learn  that  "Mutt"  Liley 
and  **]ttP*  Malloy  referred  to  me  as  "Our  friend  Richardson."  We  are  certain 
when  they  wrote  it  Morrison's  "spirits"  must  have  been  moving  them.  Even 
though  they  did  not  mean  it,  I  must  admit  the  language  is  a  vast  improvement 
upon  such  language  as  the  twelve  "supreme  regents"  of  God  used  when  they 
called  me  "Pluto"  and  declared  that  "God  nev^r  intended  I  should  ring  true." 
We  might  here  state  that  we  expect  when  Wharton  and  his  eleven  "quacks" 
reach  Buffalo  they  will  issue  another  blasphemous  letter,  and  if  they  should 
not,  it  must,  of  course,  be  attributed  to  the  enormous  amount  of  Morrison's 
"spirits"  they  are  apt  to  consume.  As  one  of  our  well  wishers  publicly  stated 
it  will  be  the  "ring  of  the  glasses." 

However,  Malloy  and  Liley  are  crying  in  the  wilderness,  they  don't  know 
what  to  do.  They  have  been  in  a  dilemma  since  coming  to  Oelwein.  All  the 
bosses,  including  Crownover,  helped  them,  and  yet  it  was  "sour  grapes."  They 
are  now  endeavoring  to  advance  some  subterfuge  in  explanation  to  their  mem- 
bers to  justify  their  sojourn  in  Oelwein.  Really,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand why  their  members  should  keep  them  there.  The  bosses  did  their  work. 
We  don't  know  what  time  they  arose  in  the  rhorning,  but  it  was  unusual,  even 
in  the  summer  months,  to  see  them  on  the  street  before  10  a.  m.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  we  saw  some  of  the  bosses  waiting  around  the  hotel  until  Mal- 
loy and  Liley  got  ready  to  get  up,  no  doubt  afraid  to  disturb  their  peaceful 
slumbers.    They  slept  while  the  bosses  tried  to  get  members  for  them. 

On  August  30th,  on  my  way  to  Chicago  I  concluded  to  stop  at  Oelwein  one 
day  just  to  look  over  the  situation  and  have  a  talk  with  some  of  our  members. 
It  was  2  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  when  I  arrived.  There  was  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  in  Oelwein  who  knew  I  was  there,  or  even  going  there. 
I  did  not  know  that  Malloy  and  Liley  were  there  and  I  did  not  care  either. 
I  knew  they  had  been  there,  but  I  had  concluded  they  had  departed  for  more 
congenial  environments.    I  met  some  of  our  members  that  day  and  informed 
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them  I  would  leave  for  Chicago  that  night.  Monday,  being  Labor  Day,  on 
which  the  regular  meeting  of  our  Lodge  was  to  be  held,  when  it  was  expected 
many  of  our  members  would  be  out  of  town,  our  members  agreed  to  change 
their  meeting  from  Monday  night  to  Sunday  afternoon,  and  would  so  notify 
members  on  Saturday,  if  I  would  remain  over.  I  agreed.  We  held  our  meeting 
and  as  our  members  could  see  the  entrance  to  the  hall  where  Malloy  and  Liley 
were  holding  their  meeting,  from  the  windows  of  the  hall  in  which  we  met, 
when  they  adjourned  our  members  reported  there  were  scarcely  25  men  came 
out.  Their  meeting  was  a  sham  and  a  farce  and  disproves  every  lying  state- 
ment they  have  made. 

Before  leaving  that  territory  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Grim  and  had  been  wiring 
him  to  meet  me  in  Oelwein,  so  I  was  obliged  to  remain  over  until  he  arrived, 
Tuesday.  Our  September  Journals  arrived  Monday  and  that  evening  Walters, 
Malloy  and  Liley  were  reading  them  in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel.  The  expres- 
sion on  their  faces  would  indicate  that  their  contents  was  anything  but  relish- 
ing to  them.  We  have  been  told  that  almost  every  man  and  woman  and  some 
children  in  Oelwein  read  our  Journal.  Very  few,  if  any,  read  their  Journals. 
When  we  can  write  so  as  to  interest  the  adult  population  of  Oelwein  to  the 
extent  of  reading  what  we  write,  we  must  consider  ourselves  fortunate,  espe- 
cially so  wheh  all  of  our  members  who  knew  the  facts,  declared  that  every 
word  was  true. 

During  the  lockout  "Red"  Yeager,  a  member  of  the  Machinists  from  Du- 
buque, la.,  informed  me  the  "quacks"  were  going  to  hold  open  meeting  the 
following  Monday  night  and  wanted  us  to  attend.  As  our  members  had  been 
holding  meetings  nearly  every  night,  when  the  hour  for  their  meeting  arrived, 
I  asked  two  of  our  members  to  accompany  me  to  the  "quacks"  meeting.  When 
we  entered  their  hall  Liley  was  talking  to  his  handful  in  one  corner  of  the  hall, 
Deadly  silence  prevailed  and  an  expression  of  surprise  in  the  faces  of  those 
present  announced  our  arrival.  Malloy  and  Liley  wanted  to  know  our  busi- 
ness. We  informed  them  that  "Red"  Yeager  (whose  name  at  that  time  I  could 
not  recall)  had  invited  us  the  preceding  Saturday.  Malloy  informed  us  that 
Yeager  had  no  authority  to  extend  such  an  invitation  and  that  it  was  not  an 
open  meeting.  We  then  retired  from  the  hall,  knowing  that  it  was  an  open 
meeting,  and  that  Liley  and  Malloy  lied  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  they 
claimed  to  be  members,  and  with  their  knowledge.  Later  in  the  evening  two 
of  our  members  came  to  me,  stated  they  were  present  when  we  entered  and  re- 
mained afterward,  having  gone  there  to  ascertain  what  might  be  said  at  their 
open  meeting,  with  the  intention  of  so  reporting  to  our  members.  If  Malloy 
and  Liley  wanted  an  open  meeting  we  were  then  in  their  own  hall  where  they 
showed  the  yellow  streak.  A  few  days  later  I  met  "Red"  Yeager,  informed  him 
of  our  experience  and  that  Malloy  told  us  it  was  not  an  open  meeting.  Yeager 
said  Malloy  was  a  liar  and  that  he  was  going  to  see  him,  adding  that  he  had  a 
crow  to  pluck  with  him  anyway.  Whether  or  not  they  plucked  the  crow  we 
have  not  heard. 

We  might  also  call  their  attention  to  the  "quacks' "  blasphemous  circular 
letter,  wherein  they  threatened  the  cowards,  among  those  who  buy  their  "lolly 
pops,"  with  either  being  shot  at  sunrise  or  dynamited  at  night  if  they  attended 
our  meetings  and  talked  to  or  worked  with  our  members.  Their  memories 
must  now  be  rather  faulty. 

Before  the  men  were  locked  out  I  visited  Kansas  City  talked  to  some  of  the 
men  who  work  for  the  Great  Western  at  that  point.  They  were  in  favor  of 
organizing.  The  following  morning  they  were  called  to  the  office  and  were 
promised  an  increase  in  wages  if  they  would  not  join  the  Union.  Later  the 
same  men  informed  me  when  the  men  in  Oelwein  were  locked  out,  the  boss 
went  among  them  with  applications  or  with  instructions  to  join  the  Carmen. 
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Easy  money !  I  wonder  how  much  those  boss  organizers  get  on  the  side.  If 
they  are  grafters  the  company  ought  to  know  it.  If  they  are  playing  the  game 
crookedly  the  company  should  be  apprised  of  it.  If  they  are  carrying  water 
on  both  shoulders  the  world  ought  to  know  it.  It  would  be  fprtunate  for  the 
.  employes  on  the  Great  Western  if  Mr.  Eich  should  clean  out  some  of  that 
clique  under  him  and  replace  them  with  men  he  can  trust  and  rely  upon,  and 
whose  experience  and  training  would  be  helpful  to  him,  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  the  company. 

As  a  subterfuge  under  which  they  could  scab  a  few  days  prior  to  August  6th, 
they  boasted  they  had  an  agreement.  Then,  when  they  found  our  members 
voted  to  go  back,  they  declared  they  would  get  an  agreement  inside  of  thirty 
days,  or  if  not,  they  would  go  out  again.  Now,  they  find  that  Crownover  put 
the  hooks  into  them  and  clinched  them  on  the  other  side.  I  suppose  the  next 
we  hear  of  them  they  will  be  begging  Washington  to  send  a  conciliator  to 
Oelwein  to  save  their  few  members  from  leaving  their  Organizations.  Every- 
body knows  you  could  not  drive  out  on  strike  the  men  they  have  with  a 
double-barrel  gun.  When  they  were  out  for  a  few  days  and  got  a  chance  to 
go  back,  they  went  back.  Then  they  got  cold  feet  and  after  beiilg  out  a  few 
days  longer,  they  again  cried  to  be  allowed  to  return.  If  they  want  to  go  out 
now,  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  stop  them.  But  they  have  no  such 
intention  only  to  bluff  the  management  and  to  get  a  representative  from 
Washington  to  earn  their  salaries  for  them.  If  there  ever  was  a  helpless 
Organization  or  a  helpless  bunch  of  organizers,  it  is  the  Carmen  and  those 
representing  it.  The  latter  only  act  the  part  of  little  lap-dogs,  begging  of  some 
one  to  help  them.  They  must  be  a  nuisance  to  the  others.  Indeed,  on  some 
roads  the  others  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They  have  proven 
they  are  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  benefit. 

Both  Malloy  and  Liley  in  their  joint  letter,  warn  the  "quacks"  unjess  they 
keep  someone  in  Oelwin,  it  will  spell  disaster  to  their  Organizations.  This 
is  certainly  a  frank  admission  of  their  position  and  a  bid  for  the  job  of  being 
assigned  thereto.  It  is  also  an  admission  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  bosses, 
they  are  up  against  a  stone  wall.  One  of  their  crutches  has  given  away,  so  they 
are  howling  for  assistance.  They  also  inform  their  members  that  we  are  or- 
ganizing the  Illinois  Central  and  demand  that  their  organizers  be  placed 
thereon.  By  all  means  let  them  put  their  organizers  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
Why  not  put  Malloy  on  there  as  well  as  his  empty-headed  companion?  Malloy 
worked  for  that  road  and  was  chairman  of  the  machinists  employed  thereon 
at  the  time  of  the  strike.  He  helped  to  make  scabs  and  tramps  out  of  them, 
so  he  should  now  go  back  and  redeem  himself.  If  he  does,  he  will  not  have  to 
go  far  when  they  tell  him  what  they  think  of  him.  He  knows  it  already,  so  I 
venture  to  say  he  will  keep  at  a  distance.  They  struck  the  best  road  in  the  coun- 
try put  their  members  on  the  bum,  made  scabs  out  of  them,  sent  them  to  the 
poor  houses  and  work  houses,  while  Malloy  and  the  rest  of  them  drew  their  good 
fat  salaries  and  still  draw  them.  When  Malloy  took  the  stand  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  he  was  meek  and  mild,  his  facial  expression 
led  us  to  believe  he  was  fearful  of  any  cross  examination. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  and  as  he  was  "Chief  Mogul"  at  Burnside  be- 
fore and  after  the  strike,  we  would  like  him  to  publicly  answer  what  he  did 
with  the  tag-day  money,  which  the  wives,  sisters  and  mothers  of  the  strikers 
publicly  collected  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers.  As 
we  personally  contributed  to  this  fund  and  as  it  was  publicly  collected,  the 
public  have  a  moral  and  a  lawful  right  to  a  public  accounting.  If  someone 
stole  or  misappropriated  it,  we  would  be  entitled  to  know,  and  as  Malloy  was 
one  of  the  chief  cooks  and  bottle  washers  of  the  affair  and  distributor  of  the 
money,  if  any  was  distributed,  so  it  is  up  to  him  to  give  a  public  accounting 
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thereof,  and  especially  state  how  much  of  it  he  received.  That  also  reminds  us 
that  Mr.  Eich  was  Master  Mechanic  at  Burnside  before  and  since  the  strike. 
He  must  know  Malloy  and  Malloy  knows  him.  From  what  we  have  learned 
of  Malloy,  who  was  "Shop  soup  carrier"  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  he  would 
now  give  the  Great  Western  a  wide  berth.  The  new  Superintendent  may 
remind  him  of  some  unpleasant  memories,  and  if  he  is  trying  to  put  those  so- 
called  members  of  his  on  the  Great  Western  in  the  poorhouse,  separate  their 
families  and  break  up  their  homes,  like  he  did  with  those  he  represented  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Eich  having  gone  through 
the  fight,  may  not  helsitate  to  do  or  tell  Malloy  some  things  he  may  like  to 
forget.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  in  these  columns  that  the  Illinois  Central 
was  the  foremost  road  in  the  country  for  wages  and  working  conditions,  and 
this  was  the  road  which  such  "pin  heads"  as  Malloy  and  his  scab  quack  asso- 
ciates struck,  and  then  forced  their  members  to  go  to  poor  houses  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  while  they  lived  in  ease,  comfort  and  luxury. 

On  the  25th  of  this  month  we  will  celebrate  the  sixth  anniversary  of  that 
memorable  surrender  of  that  traitorious,  ravished  and  defiled  document,  which 
we  handed  to  the  Judas  Gompers  amid  deadly  silence  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  No- 
vember 1911.  Six  years  will  have  then  passed  and  to  those  who  were  afraid 
to  talk  to  us  and  to  those  who  predicted  our  demise  in  a  few  months  afterwards 
we  now  wish  to  announce  to  them,  we  are  still  living,  healthy,  wealthy  and 
prosperous.  In  the  meantime  we  have  seen  many  of  those  who  lacked  the 
physical  courage  to  obey  their  conscience,  because  of  the  fear  and  wrath  of 
"spirit  moving"  Gompers,  go  out  of  activity  in  the  labor  movement  while 
others  took  their  places  and  their  salaries.  Today,  as  in  1911  the  surrender 
of  that  traitorous  document  to  ths^t  cradle  robber,  whose  tongue  was  wabbling 
from  "Morrison's  spirits",  is  the  one  act  in  my  career  in  the  labor  movement 
of  which  I  feel  the  proudest.  Gompers  and  Morrison  and  the  remainder  of 
the  "eleven  crooks"  had  falsified  the  records  and  became  unconvicted  crimi- 
nals that  they  might  rob  us  of  that  which  was  rightfully  ours.  We  resisted 
then  and  we  are  still  resisting,  that  before  peacefully  surrendering  to  a  bunch 
of  scabs,  whom.  Justice  Wright  said  were  drunk  with  their  pigmy  power,  we 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  go  down  into  ignominious  defeat,  but  instead 
of  defeat)  victory  after  victory  has  come  to  us,  and  more  are  bound  to  come, 
if  only  on  the  strength  that  right  is  mighty  and  must  prevail. 

Gompers  &  Co.  is  owned-,  controlled  and  operated  by  a  gang  of  eleven  of 
their  own  selection,  and  yet  we  hear  that  "flannel  tongue"  hallooing  for  labor 
and  democracy.  Gold  and  hypocrisy  would  be  more  appropriate  for  anything 
Gompers  was  connected  with.  If  the  steel  trust,  the  coal  trust,  the  oil  trust  or 
any  one  of  the  other  trusts  we  hear  so  much  about,  are  owned  and  contiX)lled 
by  eleven  men,  as  the  labor  trust  is  controlled,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
There  is  no  bigger,  hypocritical  farce  in  the  world  than  the  so-called  A.  F.  of 
L.  (Gompers  &  Co.)  ratification  meeting  where  eleven  men  elect  themselves 
and  anybody  else  they  want  to,  and  the  remainder  of  the  delegates  can  go  to 
Halifax  or  to  Europe.  In  a  few  days  the  rooters  will  attend  another  one  of 
those  ratification  meetings  this  year  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  usual  "Bull 
talk"  will  be  resorted  to  in  order  tqifool  the  uninitiated.  Judas  Gompers  will 
appoint  all  the  committee  and  pack  every  one  of  them  to  suit  himself,  and  for 
fear  he  may  make  a  mistake  in  any  one  of  them,  he  will  appoint  one  of  his  ten 
associate  crooks  as  chairman  of  each  committee.  If  they  don't  recommend 
what  they  want,  Morrison  will  falsify  the  record  to  suit  the  occasion,  and 
when  a  man  will  falsify  a  public  record  as  barefacedly  as  Morrison  has,  the 
money  of  the  workingmen  entrusted  to  his  care  must  be  in  grave  danger. 

Following  their  last  ratification  meeting,  what  Judas  Gompers  calls  the 
"rainbow  chasers,"  in  other  words,  the  socialists,  heralded  broadcast  that  they 
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succeeded  in  passing  a  resolution  against  military  training,  or  preparedness. 
In  flowing  language  they  proclaimed  their  great  victory — so  to  speak.  For 
some  reason  Morrison  did  not  falsify  the  resolution,  but  the  so-called  victory 
was  short  lived. 

A  few  months  later  Judas  Gompers  got  a  few  hair-brained  salaried  labor 
men  in  Washington  and  taking  shelter  behind  them,  issued  a  call  to  those 
who  own  the  stock  of  his  company,  leaving  the  poor  to  go  to  his  missing  word 
contest. 

The  fellows  who  own  the  stock,  or  at  least  some  of  them  responded  to  the 
call,  when  they  met  not  only  performed  a  "purlos  versenkt"  operation  on  the 
resolution  as  passed,  but  declared  war  on  Germany  twenty-four  days  before 
the  United  States  declared  that  we  were  at  war  with  the  Imperial  German 
Government.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world 
where  the  alleged  representatives  of  labor  met  and  declared  war  against  the 
people  of  another  country  before  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  citizens  had  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  The  "rainbow  chasers" 
got  a  good,  solid  dose  of  medicine  which  they  should  not  forget  for  a  day  or 
two.  They  must  now  keep  their  mouths  shut  and  do  their  bit.  Gompers 
after  having  roped  the  so-called  representatives  of  labor  in  to  declaring  war  and 
putting  the  power  into  his  hands,  immediately  undertook  to  nail  labor  to  the 
cross  by  forcing  them  to  work  for  the  same  wages  and  working  conditions 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  The  rank  and  file  of  labor,  having  more  brains 
than  their  paid  representatives,  knowing  of  his  Judas  career,  declined  to  be 
sent  to  perdition  to  satisfy  Gompers,  while  capital  made  millions  out  of  their 
sweat  and  blood. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  in  a  newspaper  where  Judas  Gompers 
appeared  to  be  greatly  peeved  at  the  rumor  that  the  government  was  contem- 
plating industrial  conscription.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  he,  who  de- 
clared war  more  than  twenty  days  before  our  government  did,  can  have  any 
grounds  to  object  to  industrial  conscription,  unless  it  would  weaken  his  power 
or  affect  his  revenue,  and  as  the  tiny  pieces  of  silver  has  been  his  God,  indus- 
trial conscription  would  have  some  eflFect  in  that  direction.  Involuntary  serv- 
itude under  our  government  might  be  preferable  to  involuntary  unservitude 
under  Iscariot  Gompers. 

President  McClory  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers  is  now  slated  by  Gompers 
for  crucifixion  at  their  Buffalo  ratification  meeting.  McClory  has  made  a 
monkey  out  of  him  in  his  Journal  and  because  Gompers  has  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on  he  does  not  dare  reply  to  him.  He  has  made  that  old  "spirit  moving" 
parasite  eat  and  swallow  his  own  words.  Poor  McClory  has  not  one  chance 
in  a  million.  Gompers  wants  to  get  him  in  among  his  crooks  and  his  "Fri- 
days" and  will  then  pull  the  knife  from  his  sleeve  and  stab  McClory  in  the 
back.  We  suppose  he  will  treat  him,  as  he  did  us,  by  not  even  permitting 
him  to  speak.  McClory  knows  that  Gompers  has  been  a  traitor  to  every  man 
in  the  labor  movement  and  that  he  is  such  a  coward  he  cringes  before  the 
strong  and  walks  upon  the  weak.  Hi^  career  has  been  one  of  selling  his 
friends  in  order  to  buy  his  enemies.  He  will  sell  McClory  and  his  Organiza- 
tion as  if  he  and  they  were  composed  of  so  many  cigars.  His  school,  his 
example  and  his  methods  have  put  many  of  the  Iron  Workers  behind  prison 
bars  and  it  is  not  Gompers'  fault  that  another  one  of  them,  Frank  Buchanan, 
is  not  behind  the  gray  walls  of  Atlanta  penitentiary.  Gompers  following  his 
traitorous  and  treacherous  career  tried  hard  to  put  Buchanan  where  he  wanted 
him  to  go.  With  poor  Ryan,  former  President  of  their  Organization,  behind 
the  prison  walls  of  Leavenworth,  McNamaras  serving  their  sentences  in  St. 
Quentin,  it  was  not  Gompers'  fault  that  Buchanan,  another  former  Pres- 
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ident,  is  not  boarding  in  the  other  Federal  Prison  in  Atlanta.  Evidently, 
because  he  cannot  get  the  goods  on  McClory  so  that  he,  too,  might  go  to 
prison,  Gompers  is  out  to  annihilate  him  or  destroy  his  Organization,  even 
though  his  gunmen  and  sluggers  must  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  While 
Buchanan  was  in  Congress  and  obeyed  Gompers,  whether  the  spirit  moved 
him  or  prohibited  him  from  moving,  he  used  Buchanan  and  then  when 
Buchanan  needed  a  friend  Gompers  betrayed,  sold  him  and  endeavored  to  shut 
the  prison  gates  behind  him.  Many  must  now  know  it  to  be  true,  including 
Buchanan  and  McClory,  that  which  we  wrote  several  years  ago  that  Gompers 
has  been  a  traitor  to  every  man  in  the  labor  movement  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  Some  more  of  them  may  learn  it  before  they  are  much 
older.  If  McClory  would  only  take  his  charter  and  hand  it  to  them  he  would 
be  respected  by  his  members  and  by  every  man  who  loves  a  square  deal.  By 
so  doing  he  might  also  sober  up  Gompers  and  take  away  his  imaginary  leather 
crown.  Far  better  that  he  should  go  down  into  defeat,  if  necessary,  than  to 
have  his  rights  trampled  upon,  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  a  bunch  of 
unconvicted  crooks  who  are  permitted  to  buy  their  own  clothes  instead  of  the 
government  supplying  them  with  striped  uniforms  free  of  charge. 

"Chief  free  booze  consumer"  O'Connell  will  be  there  and  if  McClory  will 
see  O'Connell  and  furnish  free  "spirits"  he  may  be  more  liable  to  get  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  "ratification  meeting"  in  his  favor.  O'Connell  has  lately 
been  attending  conventions  boosting  Gompers  and  electioneering  for  him- 
self. Some  of  the  metal  trades  organizations  have  instructed  their  delegates 
to  stop  paying  O'Connell  a  pension  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  abolish- 
ing the  office  which  he  holds.  Those  Organizations  may  mean  well,  but  those 
who  so  voted,  do  not  know  anything  about  the  game,  or  the  methods  resorted 
to  by  that  clique  to  skin  the  workers.  James  Bull  Duncan  has  been  to 
Russia  in  the  meantime.  He,  too,  will  be  in  Buffalo  as  we  suppose  they  will 
all  travel  there  in  their  red,  white  and  blue  special. 

As  Gompers  asked  Debs  where  he  got  the  money  for  the  "red  special" 
it  might  be  consistent  to  ask  where  they  got  it  for  their  "special."  I  guess 
they  must  be  falsifying  the  records.  However,  men  who  spend  their  time 
in  company  with  millionaires  and  eating  suppers  furnished  by  the  men  whose 
greenbacks  were  turned  into  gold  backs  by  the  blood  of  the  Homestead 
Strikers,  can  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  bother  with  the  men  in 
overalls.  Those  small  stockholders  who  may  be  present  will  soon  find  they 
are  not  wanted  among  the  capitalists.  Their  business  is  to  go  out  and  do 
the  menial  work,  get  the  money  and  send  it  on  to  the  kings.  Any  institution 
where  sixty  or  seventy  men  have  more  votes  than  all  the  remainder,  there  is 
no  earthly  use  for  the  remainder  to  spend  their  time  and  money  going  there. 
If,  for  any  reason,  they  should  succeed  in  passing  even  the  simplest  resolution, 
Morrison  will  falsify  the  records,  or  else  Gompers  will  call  a  conference  of 
the  "big  bugs"  a  few  months  later  and  wipe  it  out  of  existence.  If  the  poor 
delegates,  or  those  close  to  the  working  man  and  having  only  one  or  two 
shares  of  stock,  open  their  mouths  against  such  hypocrisy,  they  can  hire  a 
hall,  talk  to  themselves,  or  else  keep  their  mouths  shut.  When  their  "seance" 
is  over,  the  **eleven  capitalists"  will  meet  and  vote  themselves  three  hundred 
dollars  each,  buy  their  usual  "spirits,"  and  as  their  accustomed  brand  is  now 
much  more  costly  than  formerly,  they  should  raise  their  accustomed  graft 
to  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  each.  All  of  th^m  have  drawn  their  salaries 
and  expenses  from  every  source  from  which  they  could  get  it,  and  on  top  of 
it  all,  they  will  add  to  their  further  graft  by  going  through  the  form  of  voting 
themselves  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  additional.  They  might  just  as  well 
hold  up  the  individuals  and  take  it  out  of  their  pockets. 
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Nearly  four  years  have  also  elapsed  since  Wharton  and  his  associate  eleven 
would  be  "supreme  regents"  of  God  issued  their  blasphemous,  sacriligious, 
sewer-like,  filthy  circular  letter.  After  calling  us  "Pluto"  and  declaring  over 
their  twelve  sober  or  drunken  signatures  that  "God  never  intended  we  should 
ring  true"  they  gave  our  members  sixty  days  to  give  up  their  due  books  and 
join  the  "quacks"  and  failing  to  do  so  they  practically  ORDERED  their 
members  to  buy  guns  and  dynamite  and  shoot  away.  Surely,  they  must  have 
been  and  now  are,  a  poor,  deluded,  brainless  set  of  ignoramouses.  Yet  they 
wer^  ten  presidents  of  International  Organizations,  also  Wharton  and  Scott. 
For  their  members  to  pay  those  n?en  is  almost  as  much  of  a  crime  as  they 
committed  when  they  issued  such  a  circular  letter,  which  we  have  since  under- 
stood to  have  been  drafted  at  the  ratification  meeting  held  in  Seattle. 

After  nearly  four  years  we  can  now  say  to  those  twelve  Supreme  Regents 
of  God,  that  there  is  not  a  shingle  out  of  our  Organization  and  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  them  to  have  another  seance  in  BuflFalo  so  the  "spirits"  may  move 
them  to  isstie  another  blasphemous  letter  over  their  signatures  and  titles. 
Instead  of  spooks  appearing  at  their  "seance"  and  telling  them  as  they  must 
have  told  them  in  1913  that  **God  never  intended  the  writer  to  ring  true" 
we  would  suggest  that  they  exercise  great  care,  as  from  reports  received  some 
of  them  are  liable  to  see  snakes  this  time.  "When  crooks  fall  out  honest  men 
get  their  just  dues"  is  an  old  saying.  The  remainder  of  the  one-time  twelve 
Supreme  Regents  of  God  are  now  at  sword's  points  with  each  other,  and  if 
they  should  indulge  in  any  of  "petticoat"  Morrison's  spirits  preceding  their 
"seance"  in  all  likelihood  the  fur  will  fly  and  the  blood  may  flow. 


MAN  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  history  of  man  is  simply  the  his- 
tory of  slavery,  of  injustice  and  brutal- 
ity, together  with  the  dead  and  desolate 
years,  slowly  and  painfully  advanced. 

Slavery  includes  all  other  crimes.  It 
is  the  joint  product  of  the  kidnapper, 
the  private  thief,  murderer  and  hypo- 
crite. It  degrades  labor  and  corrupts 
leisure. 

With  the  idea  that  labor  is  the  basis 
of  progress  goes  the  truth  that  labor 
must  be  free.  The  laborer  must  be  a 
free  man. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  worid  at  last 
so  that  a  man  could  die  and  not  feel 
that  he  had  left  his  wife  and  children 
the  prey  to  the  greed,  the  avarice  or  the 
cruelty  of  mankind. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  a  gov- 
ernment where  honesty  wears  a  rag 
and  rascality  a  robe;  when  the  loving, 
the  tender,  eat  a  crust,  while  the  infam- 
ous sit  at  banquets. 

Whoever  produces  anything  at  weary 
labor  does  not  need  a  reyelation  from 
heaven  to  teach  him  that  hie  has  a  right 
to  the  thing  produced. 


In  most  of  the  nations  of  our  day  the 
idlers  and  non-producers  are  either 
beggars  or.  aristocrats,  paupers  or  prin- 
ces, and  the  great  middle  laboring  class 
supports  both.  Rags  and  robes  have  a 
liking  for  each  other.  Beggars  and 
kings  are  in  accord ;  they  are  parasites, 
living  on  the  same  blood,  stealing  the 
same  labor — one  by  beggary,  the  other 
by  force. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a 
little  learning  unfits  one  for  work. 
There  is  no  real  conflict  between  Latin 
and  Labor. 

You  have  no  idea  how  many  men  are 
spoiled  by  what  is  called  education. 
For  the  most  part,  colleges  are  places 
where  pebbles  are  polished  and  dia- 
monds are  dimmed.  Every  child  should 
be  taught  that  the  useful  are  honorable 
and  that  they  who  live  on  the  labor  of 
others  are  the  eneies  of  society. 

The  object  of  all  education  should  be 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  man — use- 
fulness to  himself  and  others. 

To  live  on  the  labor  of  others,  either 
by  force  which  enslaves,  or  by  cunning 
which  robs,  or  by  borrowing  or  beg- 
ging, is  wholly  dishonorable. 
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Every  man  should  be  taught  some 
useful  art.  His  hands  should  be  edu- 
cated as  well  as  his  head.  He  should 
be  taught  to  deal  with  things  as  they 
are — with  life  as  it  is. 

Labor  is  the  only  prayer  that  nature 
answers ;  it  is  the  only  prayer  that  de- 
serves an  answer — good,  honest,  noble 
work. — Ingersoll. 


LINCOLN'S  PROPHECY. 

(Abraham  Lincoln,  1861.) 

"I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis 
approaching  that  unnerves  me  and 
causes  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of 
my  country.  As  the  result  of  war,  cor- 
porations have  been  enthroned,  and  an 
era  of  corruption  in  high  places  will 
follow,  and  the  money  power  of  the 
country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its 
reign  by  working  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  until  all  the  wealth  is  ag- 
gregated in  a  few  hands,  and  the  re- 
public is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
our  count*^'  than  ever  before,  even  in 
the  midst  of  war.  God  grant  that  my 
foreboding  may  be  groundless. 

"Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted 
at  as  a  refuge  from  the  power  of  the 
people.  In  my  present  position  I  could 
scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit  to 
raise  a  warning  voice  against  the  ap- 
proach of  returning  depotism.  It  is 
not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a  gen- 
eral argument  should  be  made  in  favor 
of  popular  institutions,  but  there  is  one 
point  with  its  connections  not  too  hack- 
neyed as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask 
brief  attention. 

"It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available 
only  in  connection  with  capital,  that 
nobody  labors  unless  somebody  else 
owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of 
it,  induces  him  to  labor.  Labor  is  prior 
to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital 
is  only  the  fruit  of  labor  and  could  not 
have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capi- 
tal and  deserves  higher  consideration. 


I  bid  the  laboring  people  beware  of  sur- 
rendering the  power  which  they  pos- 
sess, and  which,  if  surrendered,  will 
leisurely  be  used  to  shut  the  door  of  ad- 
vancement for  such  as  thev,  and  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them  un- 
til all  liberty  be  lost. 

"In  the  early  days  of  our  race,  the 
Almighty  said  to  the  first  of  mankind, 
'In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.*  And  since  then,  if  we  except 
the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  no  good 
thing  can  be  enjoyed  without  first  hav- 
ing cost  labor.  And,  inasmuch  as  most 
good  things  have  been  produced  by 
labor,  it  follows  that  all  such  things  by 
right  belong  to  those  whose  labor  has 
produced  them.  But  it  has  so  happened 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  that  some  have 
labored  and  others  have,  without  labor, 
enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  the  fruits. 
That  is  wrong  and  should  not  continue. 
To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole 
product  of  his  labor,  or  nearly  as  much, 
is  a  worthy  object  of  any  govemmejit. 

"It  seems  strange  that  any  man 
should  dare  to  ask  God's  assistance  in 
wringing  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  faces. 

"This  country,  with  its  institutions, 
belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it." 


A  New  Golf  Term. 


An  Irishman  was  suddenly  struck  by 
a  golf  ball. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  the  player. 
"Why  didn't  you  get  out  of  the  way?" 

"An'  why  should  I  get  out  of  the 
way?"  asked  Pat.  "I  didn't  know 
there  was  any  assassins  round  here." 

"But  I  called  'fore,'  said  the  player, 
"and  when  I  say  'fore,'  that  is  a  sign 
for  you  to  get  out  of  the  way." 

"Oh,  it  is,  is  it?"  said  Pat.  "Well, 
thin,  whin  I  say  'foive,'  it  is  a  sign  that 
you  are  going  to  get  hit  on  the  nose. 
'Foive.'  "—New  York  World. 


It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  all 
industrial  casualties  are  preventable. 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


For  the  past  month  I  have  devoted 
my  time  in  New  York  and  vicinity  in 
an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  our 
members  in  this  territory,  whom  I  have 
been  trying  to  be  among  for  some  time 
for  that  purpose,  but  could  not  because 
of  other  matters  which  occupied  my 
time. 

However,  after  having  an  opportun- 
ity to  get  among  our  members  here  and 
canvassing  the  situation  quite  thor- 
oughly, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  with 
the  assistance  of  our  active  members 
we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  many 
new  members  and  arousing  a  general 
interest  among  all  of  our  members ;  also 
non-union  men,  to  the  extent  that  at  all 
meetings  we  are  taking  in  large  classes 
of  new  members,  and  all  seem  to  be 
bent  on  doing  their  bit  and  pushing  the 
movement  until  thorough  Organization 
is  brought  about  in  this  locality,  and 
this  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
about  if  all  would  do  their  bit,  which 
they  should  as  our  members  here  can 
now  see  with  what  success  they  have 
so  far  met,  just  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  an  eflFort  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, so  I  trust  that  our  members  will 
keep  up  the  good  work,  which  they 
have  started,  as  it  is  to  their  interest 
and  all  should  realize  that  an  effort  is 
necessary  if  we  wish  to  gain  anything 
that  is  worth  while  having,  and  if  all 
Railroad  Workers  would  be  fair  with 
themselves  and  their  fellow-workers  in 
considering  the  things  which  they  do 
talk  much  about  and  consider  worth 
while  having,  they  could  obtain  them 
very  easily,  by  going  after  them  in  the 
right  and  only  way  to  obtain  them  by 
"Organization." 

All  are  interested  in  obtaining  in- 
creases in  wages,  a  shorter  working  day 
and  better  working  conditions,  and  if 
anything,  the  non-union  man  talks 
more  about  such  matters  than  the 
Union  man,  because  the  Union  man 
has  arrived  at  a  point  where  he  knows 
a  lot  of  talk  does  not  do  any  good  and 
what  is  really  necessary  is  to  become 
organized,  and  until  they  do,  they 
might  as  well  skve  their  talk,  as  it  does 


not  gain  any  sympathy  or  help  the  con- 
dition. ^ 

Therefore,  you  find  the  Union  man 
sitting  and  discussing  such  matters  in- 
telligently at  the  meetings  of  his  Lodge 
and  always  trying  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  he  knows  remain  in  the 
way  of  his  success,  "The  Non-Union 
Man." 

To  get  the  average  non-union  man  to 
see  that  he  is  blocking  his  own  prog- 
ress, or  admit  that  and  join  with  his  fel- 
low-workers is,  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, rather  difficult  at  times,  some- 
times because  the  non-union  man  hon- 
estly believes  he  is  right  in  the  excuses 
he  offers,  but  more  often  because  of  the 
excuse  they  offer,  just  to  get  out  of  do- 
ing their  part  like  Union  men,  or  they 
try  to  hide  behind  some  other  good- 
sounding  excuse,  which  very  often 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  average 
worker  walks  backwards  through  life, 
watching  and  memorizing  mistakes, 
and  has  been  doing  that  all  his  life  up 
to  the  time  we  met  him,  as  about  all  he 
seems  to  see  or  know  anything  about 
is  what  has  happened  in  the  past  that 
was  a  mistake.  All  of  the  good  which 
has  been  accomplished  he  seems  to 
have  entirely  overlooked,  even  some- 
times the  increase  in  wages  his  fellow 
worker  obtained  for  him  year  after 
year,  because  they  were  organized,  al- 
ways trying  and  devoting  a  part  of 
their  time  educating  themselves,  just 
like  all  intelligent  beings,  how  to  profit 
at  present  and  in  the  future  by  our  own 
and  the  mistakes  made  by  others  in  the 
past. 

Sometimes  we  run  into  a  fellow  who 
is  afraid  to  join  a  Union  because  he 
fears  the  boss,  or  that  he  may  lose  his 
job — a  job  which  he  does  not  know 
how  long  he  is  going  to  have  and  that 
he  can  only  keep  as  long  as  the  boss 
wants  to  allow  him  to  work,  and  a  job 
the  boss  can  take  away  from  him  any 
time  he  so  desires ;  and  it  does  not  make 
a  particle  of  difference,  if  the  man  of 
fear  is  a  good  mechanic,  has  years  of 
experience  to  his  credit,  or  a  family  de- 
pending upon  him  for  support,  the  boss 
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controls  his  job,  and  can  whenever  he 
wishes  change  the  employment  of  such 
men,  alter  their  wages,  discharge  or  lay 
them  off  for  reason  or  no  reason. 

These  are  the  two  principal  reasons 
why  there  are  so  many  non-union  men 
and  the  organized  workers  have  been 
unable  to  make  greater  progress  in  the 
past,  so  it  seems  to  be  up  to  all  of  us 
who  are  Union  men  to  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  these  matters,  which 
interfere  with  our  progress,  and  be  able 
to  intelligently  argue  such  matters, 
when  they  are  offered  as  excuses,  real- 
izing as  we  all  do  that  the  non-union 
man  stands  in  his  own  way  to  accom- 
plish better  things.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  every  member  should  become 
directly  interested  in  educating  and  or- 
ganizing the  non-union  men.  When 
you  run  into  a  fellow  who  has  never 
seen  anything  but  the  dark  side  of  life 
and  does  not  know  of  any  good  ever 
accomplished  and  does  not.  seem  to 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  present,  be  prepared  to  point 
out  the  bright  side,  show  him  what  you 
have  so  far  done  for  him,  can  do  and 
will  do  in  the  future,  if  he  will  be  a  man 
with  you ;  and  when  you  meet  the  man 
of  fear,  be  prepared  to  show  him  how 
little  protection  he  has  for  his  job  until 
such  time  as  you  all  get  together  and 
protect  your  jobs  with  organization. 

These  matters  should  all  be  easy  for 
the  humblest  members  in  our  Organiza- 
tion to  argue  intelligently,  and  as  every 
non-union  man  can  justly  be  termed  a 
slacker,  there  is  every  reason  why  every 
member  of  our  Organization  should 
center  his  attention  and  efforts  towards 
the  non-union  men  and  keep  after  them 
until  the  join  your  Lodge. 

There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  cheap 
skates  who  are  non-union  men  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  they  are  too 
cheap— so  to  speak — to  pay  their  dues, 
and  also  the  fellow  who  is  also  too  busy 
nights  to  get  a  chance  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing, so  he  can  be  initiated.  Such  men 
play  the  good  fellow  stuff  strong  and 
sometimes  get  away  with  it  for  a  long 
time,  as  they  are  generally  clever  in 
certain  lines,  such  as  playing:  cards  at 
noon  or  talking  of  the  funny  things 


which  happen,  so  the  average  members 
look  upon  them  as  good  fellows  who 
would  join  and  their  intentions  are  all 
right,  if  they  could  only  get  a  chance 
to  attend  a  meeting.  So  when  you 
meet  a  fellow  who  is  too  busy. to  set 
aside  two  hours  of  his  time  during  the 
course  of  two  weeks  or  a  month  or  al- 
ways forgets,  it  is  about  time  to  tell 
such  fellows  to  cease  "throwing  the  hot 
air"  and  let  them  know  their  excuses 
are  out  of  date. 

Organization  is  what  all  need  and  all 
know  that  too,  so  get  busy  everybody 
as  the  opportunities  are  good  just  now 
to  build  and  prepare  for  a  bright  future 
for  all  Railroad  Workers. 


Got  Even. 


A  young  man  who  had  been  snubbed 
at  the  theatre  door  decided  to  get  even 
with  his  girl  friends. 

The  girls  occupied  the  first  four  seats 
in  the  sixth  row  and  the  yoimg  man 
had  the  fifth.  They  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  him.  On  the  programme 
was  a  monologist  who  began  to  talk 
love  to  get  a  few  laughs,  as  these  artists 
often  do.  He  said :  **A11  the  girls  who 
are  in  love,  please  stand  up." 

Turning  to  the  girl  next  to  him  the 
young  man  who  had  been  snubbed 
said: 

"Please  let  me  out." 

Naturally  the  entire  four  had  to  rise. 
When  they  were  on  their  feet  the  young 
man  sat  down,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  house  roared  in  glee  at  the  four 
girls  standing  up.  —  National  Food 
Magazine. 


Just  the  Thing. 

"If  you  are  skilled  in  some  particular 
pursuit  we  shall  be  glad  to  permit  you 
to  follow  it,"  said  the  warden  kindly 
to  the  newly  arrived  prisoner. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  the 
convict  politely,  "I'm  an  aviator." — 
Puck. 


California  requires  labels  on  prison- 
made  goods. 
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FROM  ORGANIZEJl  REYNOLDS. 


I  have  been  working  in  a  section  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  few 
weeks  where  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  railroad  officials  do  not  seem  to  be 
big  enough  for  their  jobs. 

I  say  this  advisedly  when  you  will 
understand  the  trend  of  the  times  with 
the  cost  of  living  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  the  wages  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers  in  this  section  being 
away  below  the  wages  paid  to  men 
doing  similar  classes  of  work  on  other 
railroads,  and  in  this  section  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand,  nor  am  I  able  to 
infer  why  these  petty  bosses  should 
make  the  effort  they  do  to  crush  out 
the  right  of  the  employes  to  organize, 
that  they  might  make  an  effort  to  better 
their  working  conditions  and  increase 
their  wages,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  it 
can  only  be  done  through  Organization, 
and  it  is  also  conceded  that  our  method 
of  Organization  is  in  reality  the  best 
way  for  men  to  get  together.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  men  living  in 
the  same  community  as  these  officials 
do  with  their  employes,  that  they  should 
try  to  deprive  them  of  the  only  means 
they  have  to  better  their  conditions  and 
increase  their  wages,  but  such  is  the 
case  in  this  section. 

The  Railroad  Workers  here  are 
working  under  the  most  trying  and 
harsh  conditions  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, the  petty  bosses  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  keep  them  from  co-ope- 
rating and  working  together.  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  however,  the 
men  are  making  every  effort  to  get  to- 
gether and  at  this  writing  I  am  about 
to  install  another  Lodge  in  our  Organi- 
zation and  hope  to  have  these  boys 
working  in  good  shape  by  the  time  this 
article  appears  in  our  Journal. 

When  you  read  in  the  public  press  of 
the  nation,  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  crying  out  to  the  workers  to  join  the 
army  and  the  navy  and  fight  for  liberty 
and  freedom  of  our  country  ;at  the  same 


time  the  industrial  Piasters  doing  all 
within  their  power  to  create  a  system 
of   industrial   slavery   by   discharging 
their  employes,  who  are  trying  in  a 
peaceful  manner  to  organize  and  secure 
the  right  to  be  heard  on  any  and  all 
matters   pertaining  to   their   working 
conditions.    It  does  not  seem  consistent 
to  me,  but  that  is  just  what  the  masters 
of  industrv  '*re  doing  in  this  section, 
through    their   "hirelings,"    the    petty 
bosses,  perpetuating  the  worst  kind  of 
slavery  that  could  be  conceived  upon 
men  working  on  the  railroads,  so  it  is 
up  to  our  members  everywhere  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  visit  these  men  and 
if  they  are  not  able  to  do  that,  to  en- 
courage them,  through  the  Journal,  to 
stick  together  and  join  hands  with  us 
in  the  fight  to  bring  about  a  better  and 
brighter  day  for  all  Railroad  Workers. 
In  addition,  our  members  everywhere 
should  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  try 
and  encourage  at  least  one  of  their 
fellow  workers  to  join  our  Organiza- 
tion and  thereby  within  the  next  few 
months   double  our  membership   and 
make  the  closing  hours  of  1917  hours 
to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  our 
Organization.    Brother,  you  can  do  this 
if  you  make  the  effort.    You  should  do 
it  for  your  Organization  and  by  every 
one  giving  a  little  help  we  will  hasten 
the  day  when  the  Railroad  .Workers  of 
this  country  will  be  under  one  banner. 
Our  employers   have   long  ago   been 
under  one  banner  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  their  employes  cannot  be  in 
the  same  position,  so  carry  our  message 
to  every  shop,  yard  and  office  and  un- 
fold our  plan  of  uniting  the  organized 
and  unorganized  Railroad  Workers  in- 
to one  Organization  and  teach  them 
that  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all 
So,  boys,  get  busy  and  round  up  those 
who  are  outside  and  have  them  join  our 
Organization    and    help    us    to   bring" 
about  industrial  justice  and  freedom  to 
all  Railroad  Workers. 
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AMERICA'S  POPULATION  ANALYZED. 
Racial  Problems  of  Our  Country  Discussed  by  Noted  Writer 


Co-operative  industrial  organization 
presupposes  racial  unity.  There  can  be 
no  co-operation  as  long  as  there  is  racial 
strife  and  antagonism  within  the  na- 
tion. The  American  nation  was  formed 
— rather  is  being  formed,  since  it  is 
still  in  the  formation  period  —  by  the 
comingling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Teu- 
ton, Celt,  Slav  and  Mediterranean. 
None  of  these  races  is  in  the  majority 
or  even  in  such  a  large  minority  that 
it  could  expect  to  have  its  character,  its 
viewpoints,  habits  and  temperament  pre- 
dominate in  the  resultant  race. 

The  white  population  of  the  United 
States  today  probably  comprises  about 
30  to  35  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin (English,  Scotch,  etc.),  about  30 
per  cent,  of  Teuton  origin  (German, 
Dutch,  Scandinavian,  etc.),  15  percent, 
of  Celtic  origin  (Irish),  and  20  to  35 
per  cent.  Slav  and  Mediterranean.  Of 
the  latter,  the  latest  immigrants,  many 
are  not  yet  citizens. 

The  American  race  thus  cannot  be 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  Teuton,  or  Irish,  or 
Slav,  or  Latin,  but  must  have  charac- 
teristics of  all  these  races,  and  to  talk 
about  "bloqd  is  thicker  than  water"  and 
apply  this  to  "our  British  cousins,"  or 
speak  of  Germany  as  "fatherland,"  or 
of  our  country  as  a  "greater  Ireland," 
this  is  not  American  citizenship,  but  is 
racial  sectarianism,  and  as  such  to  be 
condemned  as  reprehensible,  since  it  re- 
tards the  bringing!-  about  of  the  racial 
unity  which  is  the  first  and  fundamental 
requirement  of  a  stable  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ©r,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  English,  have 
an  exceptional  position  in  our  race,  as 
the  original  and  oldest  constituent. 

A  Mixed  Race  in  Formation. 

While  all  races  contributed  in  the 
early  colonization  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
nevertheless  the  British  were  so  much  in 


the  majority  that  in  the  colonial  days, 
and  even  still  in  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  United  States 
were  essentially  Anglo-Saxon,  that  is, 
the  citizens  of  British  descent  were  in 
the  majority.  But  the  great  German 
and  Irish  immigration  of  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  ten- 
dency of  th'e  descendants  of  the  early 
colonists  toward  race  suicide  changed 
this,  and  America  is  not  Anglo-Saxon 
any  more,  but  is  a  mixed  race  in  forma- 
tion. 

The  English  language  has  conquered 
and  through  it  the  United  States  are 
closely  related  to  England  by  a  com- 
mon language,  common  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  intercommunication,  and 
a  common  literature,  so  much  so  that 
with  many  writers  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  are  British  or  American. 
In  some  respects  it  must,  therefore,  be 
regretted  that  the  complete  racial  unity 
of  the  two  English-speaking  nations 
has  not  been  preserved,  that  America 
has  not  remained  completely  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must 
be  realized  that  it  was  the  mixed  races 
which  have  done  the  world's  work, 
which  have  led  in  all  human  advance, 
and  it  was  the  vitalitv  given  by  the  mix- 
ture of  races  which  has  created  all  great 
nations.  Thus  Eng-land  as  a  nation  was 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  Norman 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon;  France  bv  the 
Celt,  Roman,  and  Frank;  far  back  be- 
fore history,  tradition  tells  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Roman  nation  by  the  tri- 
union  of  tribes — even  the  name  "tribe" 
contains  the  root  "three,"  in  memory  of 
this  formation  of  the  Roman  nation 
from  three  branches. 

Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  it 
.  not  been  for  the  mixture  of  the  various 
leading  races  of  the  world  America 
would  not  be  what  it  is  today.  We  can 
easily   realize   this   by   reviewing   the 
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racial  characteristics  of  the  foremost 
races  which  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can union. 

Characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 

The  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  his  great  initiative.  He  is  the 
empire  builder.  We  only  need  to  think 
of  names  like  Hastings,  Washington, 
Nelson,  Gordon,  Rhodes,  Kitchener, 
etc.  To  him  thus  is  due  the  push  and 
the  energy  which  have  opened  up  and 
conquered  the  New  World.  We  see  it 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  English  col- 
onies, compared  with  the  slow  growth 
of  other  nations'  colonies. 

But  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  also  is  the  excessive  individual- 
ism which  handicaps  him  in  co-opera- 
tion, and  co-operation  more  and  more 
becomes  the  essenti'^l  of  progress.  Thus 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  not  prominent  as 
organizers,  but  rather  are  likely  to  be 
muddlers;  the  present  world's  war  af- 
fords an  excellent  illustration  hereof. 
Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  creates  and 
originates,  but  does  not  organize  what 
he  created. 

The  Teuton  does  not  have  the  same 
initiative  as  the  Anglo-Saxon;  he  also 
is  an  individualist — especially  those  of 
the  Teuton  races  who  emigrated  here, 
because  their  individualistic  ideas  did 
not  conform  to  the  governments  under 
which  they  had  lived  in  Europe — ^but 
the  individualistic  nature  of  the  Teuton 
is  tempered  and  controlled  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  a  collective  or  co- 
operative temperament. 

As  a  result,  the  Teutons,  by  their 
racial  characteristics,  are  the  great  or- 
ganizers. We  only  need,  in  the  history 
of  our  nation,  think  of  a  few  names  as 
Astor,  Goethals,  Guggenheim,  Harri- 
man,  Roosevelt,  Schiff,  Schuster, 
Shwab,  Straus,  Vanderbilt,  Vanderlip, 
Warburg,  Weyerhausser,  etc. 

Characteristics  of  the  Celtic  Race. 

Characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race  is 
the  strong  collectivistic  temperament, 


associated  with  an  individualistic  na- 
ture, which  specially  fits  them  as  ad- 
ministrators. It  is  the  Celt  who  is 
most  proficient  to  rule  as  boss  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  not  as  dis- 
ciplinarian by  orders  which  his  sub- 
ordinates have  to  obey,  but  by  giving 
the  conception  of  "primus  inter  pares." 
Thus  he  has  been  most  successful  in 
politics,  while  the  individualistic  Anglo- 
Saxon  necessarily  is  much  less  success- 
ful in  this  activity. 

It  is  characteristic  that  America's 
largest  city  has  been  ruled  almost  un- 
interruptedly by  the  Celtic  race,  and 
that,  in  the  rare  instances  where  a  "re- 
form government"  succeeded  to  carry 
Newi  York,  it  was  such  a  failure  that  it 
always  was  wiped  out  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. Also,  lode  around  especially 
among  those  corporations  which  by 
their  close  relationship  with  large  num- 
bers of  the  public  require  a  specially 
high  grade  of  social  sense  in  their  man- 
agement— public  utility  corporations — 
and  you  find  an  abnormally  large 
large  number  of  Irish  names  among 
their  leaders. 

And  how  about  the  contribution  to 
America  by  other  races,  outside  of 
these  three  leading  civilized  races  of 
today?  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  the 
greatest  of  all  Americans  was  neither 
Anglo-Saxon  nor  Teuton;  nay,  was 
not  even  Aryan,  but  was  of  the  Tu- 
ranian race — Abe  Lincoln. 

The  three  great  races  which  con- 
tributed to  the  American  citizenship  of 
today  are  supplementary,  commensal- 
originator,  organizer,  administrator— 
jointly  they  have  made  our  common- 
wealth, and  any  split  between  them 
means  disaster.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
alone,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Celt  and  German,  may  originate,  but 
probably  would  not  accomplish  much 
more  than  a  chaotic  muddle  —  some- 
what of  this  wie  have  seen  in  the  last 
year  in  our  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Teuton 
and   Celt  alone,   without  the   Angkv 
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Saxon,  progress  would  slow  down  for 
lack  of  initiative. 

There  really  never  was  a  serious 
racial  antagonism  in  our  couotry.  It  is 
true,  during  the  century  of  immigra- 
tion the  "native"  has  looked  down  on 
the  "Dutchy,"  he  then  in  turn  on  the 
"Mike,**  and  again  on  the  "Dago,"  etc., 
but  only  the  names  were  racial,  the  an- 
tagonism was  not  racial,  but  that  of 
the  previous  immigrant  toward  the 
lower  standard  of  living  of  the  later 
comer,  who  threatened  the  higher 
standard  of  living  acquired  by  the  for- 
mer, and  as  quickly  as  the  new  immi- 
grant acquired  the  American  standard 
of  living  and  thereby  ceased  to  be  a 
danger  in  lowering  the  standard,  the 
antagonism  disappeared. 

Racial  Hatreds  Out  of  Place  Here. 

Politically  racial  hatred  has  found  an 
expression  only  once  in  our  country,  in 
the  notorious  Know-Nothing  party  of 
a  past  generation;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  at  present  some  danger  of  a 
revival  of  racial  antagonism,  and  this 
would  be  a  national  calamity,  as  our 
nation  needs  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  all  the  races  which  have  contributed 
to  the  coming  American  race. 

All  the  nations  which  are  involved  in 
the  present  world's  war  have  con- 
tributed to  the  immigration  which  has 
formed  the  American  citizenship  of  to- 
day, and  it  is  natural  to  expect,  how- 
ever much  the  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants have  become  true  Americans, 
that  they  should  have  some  sentimental 
attachment  or  sympathy  for  the  nation 
of  their  forefathers. 

Indeed,  a  type  of  mind  which  in  one 
or  two  generations  can  lose  all  attach- 
ment for  his  ancestors'  nation  is  not  the 
type  of  mind  from  which  to  build  a 
strong  and  enduring  nation,  is  not  the 
type  of  mind  which  we  want  here  in 
America;  in  England,  after  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  the  Norman  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  type  are  still  distinguish- 
able. J         ^ 


Thus  it  is  natural  and  proper  that 
American  citizens  of  English  origin 
should  largely  sympathize  with  Eng- 
land, American  citizens  of  German  ex- 
traction with  Germany,  American  citi- 
zens of  Irish  descent  wish  England's 
defeat,  etc.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  duty  as  American  citizens, 
with  their  allegiance  first,  last  and  al- 
ways toward  America. 

Unfortunately  an  American  expatri- 
ate raised  the  cry  of  "hyphenate,"  and 
an  influential  press,  misguided  by  busi- 
ness interests,  took  it  up,  and  finally  in 
the  utterances  of  extremists  —  among 
them,  unfortunately,  some  politically 
very  prominent  men  —  it  reached  the 
ultra  Know-Nothing  attitude  that 
"only  a  citizen  of  British  descent  can 
be  a  real  true  American,  and  anybody 
not  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  cannot 
have  the  type  of  mind  which  is  required 
for  an  American  citizen." 

With  this  it  became  a  national  men- 
ace, for  it  challenged  the  right  to  citi- 
zenship of  the  majority  of  our  nation, 
as  the  majority  is  not  Anglo-Saxon  any 
more.  Naturally,  all  political  differ- 
ences, all  issues  between  the  various 
political  parties,  became  secondary  in 
importance  before  the  defense  of  the 
right  to  citizenship  of  the  majority  of 
our  present  citizens.  As  seen,  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  and  very  unfortunate 
political  issue,  which  has  been  raised 
thus  inadvertently  by  politicians  play- 
ing to  temporary  excitement  of  racial 
prejudice. 

Such  vicious  attempts  of  making  po- 
litical capital  by  creating  racial  hatred 
within  our  nation  should  promptly  be 
squashed  by  all  fair-minded  citizens. 

It  is  obvious  that  ,all  Americans — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  red 
Indians  —  are  hyphenates;  that  there 
are  undoubtedly  a  few — a  very  few — 
British-Americans  who  are  more  Eng- 
lishmen than  Americans,  German- 
Americans  who  are  more  Germans  than 
Americans,  etc.,  but  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  the  British- 
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Americans,  German-Americans,  Irish- 
Americans,  etc.,  are  Americans  and 
nothing  else. 

But  some  good  features  the  raising 
of  this  issue  has  produced:  it  has 
shown  the  anachronism  in  many  of  our 
conceptions  and  forms  of  speech.  We 
have  been  talking  of  the  native-born 
Americans  "assimilating"  the  immi- 
grants. There  can  be  no  such  thing; 
assimilation  implies  two  parties  becom- 
ing similar,  but  implies  both  changing. 
Thus'  the  native  does  not  assimilate 
the  immigrant,  but  native  and  immi- 
grant assimilate  with  each  other,  and 
the  native  as  well  as  the  immigrant 
changes,  fortunately,  for  it  would  be 
a  sad  America  if  we  still  burned 
witches  as  the  Pufitan  "natives"  did, 
if  we  still  had  the  blue  laws  and  the 
religious  intolerance  of  the  old  New 
Englanders. 

Or,  we  may  say,  "America  assimi- 
lates all  the  immigrants  coming  to  its 
shores  into  a  new,  American  nation." 
But  this  nation  is  not  like  the  Puritan 
or  the  Dutchman  of  New  Amsterdam 
or  the  German  of  '48,  but  has,  more  or 
less,  the  characteristics  of  all  of  these. 

Thus,  when  we  speak  of  America  as 
the  melting  pot  of  the  nations  we  must 
realize  that  in  melting  together  differ- 
ent metals  the  alloy  is  not  like  any  one 
of  the  metals  put  into  the  pot,  and  thus 
we  must  not  expect  that  the  product 
coming  out  of  the  melting  pot  of  the 
nations  will  be  in  temperament  and 
characteristic  like  the  British-Ameri- 
can, will  have  the  British  viewpoint — 
or  that  of  any  other  constituent 
nation — however  much  this  may  dis- 
appoint us. 

Inversely,  however,  we  must  realize 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  strain  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  composition  of  the 
American  race ;  that  historically,  by  the 
previous  preponderance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  has  exerted  more  influence  on 
the  molding  of  the  new  nation  than  any 
other  race,  and  that,  therefore,  at  least 
some  time  to  come,  Anglo-Saxon 


characteristics  should  be  more  promi- 
nent than  those  of  any  other  race ;  but 
they  cannot  be  predominant. — Charles 
P.  Steinrrietz,  in  "Atnerica  and  the 
New  Epoch." 


Aristotle  once  said  that  in  order  for 
slavery  to  disappear  machines  would 
have  to  be  invented  to  do  the  work  of 
men.  He  never  dreamt  of  such  ma- 
chines existing  and  the  largest  portion 
of  the  human  race  being  enslaved  to 
them  for  the  benefit  of  only  a  very  few, 
who  not  even  are  truly  benefited  as  they 
are  no  longer  the  intellects  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  enslaved 
class  should  first  have  to  learn  the  value 
and  pay  the  price  of  liberty.  "He  who 
would  be  free  must  himself  strike  the 
blow."  The  machine  is  here  which 
Aristotle  designated  as  the  emancipator 
of  mankind.  It  only  remains  for  man- 
kind to  emancipate  itself  from  it.  Man 
h  s  harnessed  the  elements  to  his  will, 
let  him  now  harness  his  will  to  control 
the  giant  he  has  called  into  life!^ — Olive 
M.  Johnson. 


Judge  D.  P.  Dyer  tells  the  following: 

At  a  recent  examination  of  151  men 
who  wished  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  asked  one  appli- 
cant the  usual  questions  and  had  re- 
ceived satisfactory  replies,  although  it 
was  evident  that  the  man  had  a  hard 
time  fathoming  some  of  the  questions. 
At  last  he  asked : 

"And  now,  do  you  belong  to  any  so- 
ciety or  organization  inimical  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States?" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  man,  and 
he  was  silent.  Judge  Dyer  explained 
the  meaning,  and  again  asked  the  ques- 
tion. A  gleam  of  understanding  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  man,  and  he  re- 
plied : 

^  "Yes,  judge,  Fm  a  Democr'^t." — St 
Louis  "Globe  Democrat." 


Water  mills  were  in  use  among  the 
ancients. 
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LABOR  LAWS  DURING  1917. 


Protective  standards  for  labor  have 
been  successfully  upheld  against  at- 
tempts to  suspend  them  during  the  war 
and  substantial  gains  have  been  made  in 
new  legislation  to  safeguard  still  fur- 
ther the  nation's  industrial  army,  ac- 
cording to  the  summary  of  labor  laws 
enacted  during  1917  in  44  states  and  in 
Congress,  just  issued  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

"Upon  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  great  world  war,  legal 
protections  for  the  workers  were  threat- 
ened by  an  ill-advised  rush  for  re- 
sults/' says  the  secretary,  Dr.  John  B. 
Andrews,  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  "but  the  nation- 
wide campaign  in  which  leading  civic 
and  labor  organizations  joined  forces 
to  maintain  existing  standards  in  the 
interest  both  of  maximum  production 
and  of  human  conservation,  has  re- 
sulted in  notable  success.  Efforts  to 
set  aside  labor's  hard-won  standards 
on  the  mistaken  plea  of  war  necessity 
have  been  almost  completely  checked. 
The  year's  grist  of  labor  legislation 
shows  progress,  and  indicates  that  pro- 
tective laws  for  labor  are  regarded  by 
legislators  not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment 
but  of  sound  economics.  Women's 
hours  have  been  reduced  in  eight  states, 
men's  hours  in  mines  in  two.  One  addi- 
tional state  enacted  minimum-wage  leg- 
islation, making  twelve  in  all,  and  two 
more  have  set  investigating  commis- 
sions to  work  on  the  problem.  Five 
new  states  enacted  workmen's  compen- . 
sation  laws.  In  eight  states  official 
commissions  are  studying  universal 
health  insurance,  the  next  big  step  in 
'  American  labor  legislation." 

The  movement  for  universal  work- 
men's health  insurance  has  made  rapid 
strides.  The  official  commissions  of 
Massachusetts  and  Calif ornia»  which 
made  favorable  reports  early  in  1917, 
have  been  continued  for  additional 
study  with  a  view  to  public  education 


and  legislation.  New  investigating 
commissions  were  created  in  Connecti- 
cut, Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin. 

For  women,  Nevada  and  Montana 
e  tablished  an  8-hour  day  in  many  occu- 
pations, and  Ohio  reduced  daily  hours 
from  10  to  9.  New  York  extended  its 
9-hour  day  and  54-hour  week  to  restau- 
rants. New  Hampshire  cut  one  hour 
off  the  previous  55-hour  maximum, 
while  Nevada  set  a  56-hour  limit,  and 
Connecticut  a  58-hour  maximum  in 
certain  employments.  Both  Delaware 
and  Ohio  restrict  women's  work  to  6 
days  a  week,  and  the  New  York  statute 
to  this  effect  now  applies  also  to  restau- 
rants. The  only  state  to  permit  a  gen- 
eral lengthening  of  legal  working  time 
for  women  was  Wyoming,  which  in- 
creased its  weekly  maximum  from  56  to 
60  hours.  War  conditions,  however, 
led  New  Hampshire  to  except  from  its 
women's  hour  law  manufacturers  of 
munitions  for  the  United  States  during 
war  times,  and  Oregon  and  California 
excluded  from  their  8-hour  laws  women 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  fish.  For  men,  Kansas 
and  Washington  set  up  an  8-hour  day 
in  mines. 

Mistaken  zeal  at  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  in  some  legislatures 
designed  to  break  down  labor  stand- 
ards. In  addition  to  laws  of  this  type 
described  under  "Hours,"  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire  gave  their  govern- 
ors power  to  suspend  labor  regulations 
on  request  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Vermont,  also,  authorized 
similar  action  bv  the  commissioner  of 
industries  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  Massacjiusetts  established  a 
board  of  five  members  to  grant  suspen- 
sions in  individual  cases  after  a  hearing. 

Arizona  established  a  minimum  wage 
of  $10  a  week  for  women  in  stores  and 
factories.     Illinois  and  North  Dakota 
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established  commissions  to  investigate 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  women 
in  industry. 

Eleven  states  strengthened  their 
child-labor  laws,  mainly  by  raising  age 
limits,  extending  existing  restrictions  to 
new  employments,  or  shortening  hours. 
Texas  passed  a  new  general  statute  set- 
ting a  15-year  minimum  age  for  fac- 
tories, and  Vermont  provided  for  is- 
suance of  regulations  in  conformity 
with  those  of  the  federal  child-labor  act, 
which  went  into  effect  Sept.  1st  with  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  its  en- 
forcement. Kansas  and  New  Hamp- 
shire legislated  on  factory  safeguards, 
Texas  on  fire-escapes.  New  Jersey  on 
scaffolding,  Montana  on  electrical  ap- 
paratus, Delaware  on  sanitarv  equip- 
ment, and  West  Virginia  on  mines ;  all 
following  the  modern  tendency  to  lay 
down  in  the  law  merely  general  require- 
ments, leaving  to  the  labor  commis- 
sioner, fire  marshal,  board  of  health,  or 
other  administrative  official,  the  duty  of 
issuing  specific  regulations.  New  Jer- 
sey forbade  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  food  or  children's  wear  in  tenements. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
enacted  in  Delaware,  Idaho,  New  Mex- 
ico, South  Dakota,  and  Utah,  making 
forty  states  and  territories  which  now 
have  such  laws,  in  addition  to  the  fed- 
eral government's  compensation  law 
for  its  own  half  million  civilian  em- 
]?loyes.  Compensation  in  the  new  acts 
is  50  or  55  per  cent  of  wages  but  is  in- 
creased by  half  in  New  Mexico  if  the 
injury  resulted  from  the  employer's 
failure  to  provide  safety  devices  re- 
quired by  law.  In  more  than  twenty 
additional  states  existing  acts  were 
amended,  the  changes  being  marked  by 
a  tendency  to  extend  the  scope,  shorten 
the  waiting  period,  and  increase  pro- 
vision for  medical  care.  Insurance  for 
seamen  in*  American  vessels  was  au- 
thorized under  the  federal  Bureau  of 
War  Risk. 

Wyoming,  for  the  first  time,  estab- 
lished a  commissioner  to  enforce  its 


labor  laws,  and  Utah  and  Vermont 
joined  the  states  in  which  administra- 
tion of  all  labor  legislation,  including 
workmen's  compensation,  is  centered  in 
one  consolidated  department.  In  Utah 
and  Pennsylvania  the  industrial  com- 
missions are  given  power  to  issue  regu- 
lations having  the  force  of  the  law. 
Civil  service  rules  looking  to  greater 
efficiency  and  stability  of  the  factory  in- 
spection force  were  inaugurated  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Public  employment  bureaus  were  au- 
thorized in  South  Dakota  and  New 
Kdinpshire,  while  Oregon  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mend legislation  under  which  "all 
human  beings  within  this  state  shall  be 
provided  opportunity  to  secure  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  in  return  for  labor 
requisite  to  their  production."  Minne- 
sota and  Arizona  arranged  for  co-ope- 
ration with  the  federal  government  in 
managing  public  employment  offices, 
and  Nebraska  regulated  private  agen- 
cies. 

Laws  legalizing  labor  organizations 
and  limiting  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes  were  adopted  in  Utah 
and  Minnesota.  Idaho  and  Minnesota 
made  it  a  felony  to  advocate  sabotage, 
violence,  or  unlawful  methods,  and 
New  Hampshire  forbade  influencing  a 
person  not  to  work  in  an  establishment 
manufacturing  or  delivering  military 
supplies. 


Gang  All  There. 

She  was  much  interested  in  prison 
reform  and  was  visiting  a  large  prison 
one  day. 

"Don't  any  of  your  friends  come  to 
see  you  on  visiting  days?"  she  asked  of 
a  big,  burly  ruffian.     .     . 

"No'm,"  responded  the  ex-burglar; 
"they're  all  here  wit'  me." — Every- 
body's Magazine. 


Russian  radicals  demand  the  rigid 
prohibition  of  overtime  labor. 
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WHEN  YOU  DISREGARD  THE  LAW— WHO  PAYS? 


We  will  talk  about  funny  things, 
such  as  laws.  They  are  funny  because 
they  are  laughed  at.  Are  the  people 
who  laugh  really  clever?  Decide  for 
yourself.  Bill  is  one  such.  He  says, 
"It's  funny,  in  fact  it's  a  regular 
scream,  you  know.  Why  those  fellows 
— the  doctors  and  health  guys  who 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and  ought  to  know, 
had  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  use  of 
common  towels  and  common  drinking 
cups.  They  said  I  ought  to  have  com- 
mon decency  enough  not  to  drink  out 
of  a  glass,  putting  my  lips  where  a  lot 
of  other  people  put  theirs.  They  said 
that  it  spread  disease  —  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  syphilis,  colds, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  stuff  like  that.  They 
said  that  I  might  get  germs  in  my 
mouth — say,  that  is  rich! — germs!  I 
never  saw  any  germs  on  a  glass,  did 
you  There  ain't  any — any  fool  can 
see  that.  Why,  it's  as  clear  to  me  as 
anything  I  ever  saw. 

"I'm  a  free  American  citizen,  I  am, 
and  nobody  can  boss  me  round  and 
tell  me  what  to  do.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  I  fool  'em  all  the  time,  too.  I 
drink  out  of  the  same  glass  as  the  other 
fellows.  I've  got  something  the  matter 
with  my  teeth  and  gums  and  I've  had 
a  sore  throat  for  a  couple  of  years — a 
couple  of  the  other  fellows  have  the 
same  thing  where  I  work — but  every- 
body's got  something  the  matter  with 
'em,  you  know.  I  believe  in  equality,  I 
do.  I  can  wipe  my  face  on  the  same 
towel  that  anybody  else  uses — a  little 
dirt  never  hurt  anyone — it's  good  for 
you, — healthy,  you  know.  A  real  man 
don't  want  to  be  fussing  and  act  like  a 
lady. 

"A  new  man  came  into  the  shop  to 
work  last  month;  he  had  some  funny 
looking  sores  in  his  mouth— he  is  a 
good  all-around  fellow,  you  know,  and 
those  things  come  natural.  A  couple 
of  other  fellows  got  'em  now.  These 
thingsspread  around  in  the  most  amaz- 


in*  way.  But  let  me  tell  you,  friend, 
no  doctors  or  health  men  can  get  ahead 
of  us  no  way  about  it — we  beat  out 
every  time.  They  thought  they  were 
smart  when  they  got  a  law  passed  but 
see  we've  been  doing  just  the  same  ever 
since,  —  they  didn't  get  ahead  of  us. 
The  law  never  changed  us  none." 


If  you  know  where  the  law  is  vio- 
lated, write  to  your  local  department 
of  health.  The  law  was  drawn  up  by 
men  who  know — men  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  public 
health.  The  law  is  to  protect  you.  It 
is  a  good  law — obey  it.  You  may  save 
yourself  much  sorrow.  Bill  caught 
and  spread  a  "queer"  sore  throat. 
There  are  lots  of  those  "queer"  sore 
throats.  They  are  not  good  to  have. 
Bill  also  caught  and  spread  Riggs'  dis- 
ease— the  pus  from  his  gums  got  onto 
the  glass.  Of  course  Bill  believes  in 
equality  and  lots  of  folks  "got  things 
the  matter  with  them."  You're  right, 
they  have,  Bill — ^just  lots  of  'em.  In 
fact,  so  many  that  if  you  use  a  com- 
mon towel  or  a  common  drinking  cup 
you're  taking  chances.  You  wouldn't 
use  a  common  tooth  brush,  would  you  ? 
— R.  N.  Whaley,  Secretary  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  The  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 


The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  neces- 
sities from  many  quarters,  especially 
from  the  ranks  of  the  salaried  workers 
in  many  cases  have  caused  private  em- 
ployers to  raise  wages  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  and  the  government  is  con- 
sidering some  measures  of  advancing 
salaries.  The  giving  of  bonuses  al- 
ready has  begun. 


The  town  council  of  Kirkwall,  Scot- 
land, has  established  a  communal  cook- 
ing center,  having  as  its  main  object 
the  conservation  of  foodstuffs. 
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DRUGGING  LABOR  WITH  A  BONUS. 


There  has  been  much. said  in  the 
daily  press  of  late  relative  to  the  hu- 
manitarianism  displayed  by  great 
banking  institutions  and  g^ant  indus- 
trial combinations.  Some  writers  of 
national  repute  who  have  learned  to 
look  at  almost  everything  through  the 
same  glasses  as  the  man  who  is  power- 
ful in  the  realms  of  capital,  have  de- 
clared that  the  world  is  growing  better, 
and  that  the  brute  in  man  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  expelled  by  Christian  civ- 
ilization of  the  twentieth  century.  Some 
of  these  writers  have  elaborated  at 
length  upon  the  philanthropy  of  trusts 
and  corporations,  and  with  beautiful 
diction  have  paid  tribute  to  the  humane 
sentiment  which  prompted  men  of  mil 
lions  to  throw  a  few  crumbs  annually 
to  the  struggling  slaves,  whose  sweat- 
ing and  suffering  in  the  industrial  hells 
built  palaces  for  the  comparatively  few 
on  Capitol  hills. 

*  A  number  of  the  large  industrial 
combines  of  the  United  States  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  employes,  have 
paid  a  bonus  to  such  men  on  the  pay- 
rolls as  were  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  industrial 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  of  finance,  who 
yearned  to  reach  the  light  of  publicity 
by  flinging  a  few  picked  bones,  in  the 
shape  of  bonuses,  to  the  hovel-sheltered 
army  of  workers,  who  by  being  over- 
worked and  underpaid  increase  more 
rapidly  the  wealth  of  the  exploiting 
glutton,  than  if  such  workers  received 
for  their  labor  an  honest  and  living 
wage. 

Take  all  the  great  combinations  in 
this  country  which  pay  annually  a 
small  bonus  to  their  employes,  and  upon 
investigation  it  will  be  found  that  the 
employes  of  such  combinations  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  or- 
ganization and  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
unionism  or  brotherhood  among  the 
workers  is  to  meet  the  penalty  of  im- 
mediate discharge. 


The  terms  laid  down  by  the  combine 
or  corporation,  that  promises  to  pay  a 
bonus  providing  the  employes  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  king  of  finance  or  the  czar  in  in- 
dustry place  the  bonus  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  employes,  for  only 
the  few  of  extraordinary  physical  en- 
ergy or  mental  capacity,  are  equal  to 
the  standard  required  by  the  terms 
stipulated  by  the  despot  in  industry  or 
the  shylock  in  finance. 

The  bonus  is  offered,  not  as  a  matter 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, but  as  a  stimulant  to  keep  alive 
the  "speed  up"  system,  that  now  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  United  States. 

The  paying  of  a  bonus  to  an  em- 
ploye, furnishes  no  evidence  of  benevo- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but 
raises  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  em- 
ployer uses  the  bonus  system  to  conceal 
the  fact  from  the  public  that  he  is  pay- 
ing a  wage  that  merely  sustains  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence.  The  very  fact  that 
the  bonus  system  only  prevails  in  large 
industrial  plants  that  have  established 
the  "closed  shop,"  and  the  fact  that  the 
scale  of  wages  (lai  far  Jower  in  the 
"closed  shop"  than  in  the  industrial 
plants  where  labor  is  organized,  prove 
conclusively  that  the  bonus  system  was 
spawned  from  the  lust  for  profit,  and 
that  the  few  dollars  paid  to  employes 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  or  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  were  but 
the  incentive  offered  by  greed  to  the 
worker,  to  hurry  himself  to  the  scmp 
heap  in  the  prciuction  of  d'vidends, 
that  might  to  som^  extent  satin  t*^  the 
inordinate  appetite  of  his  economic 
master. 

If  the  employer  paid  an  honc»>t  living 
wage  there  is  no  need  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  bonus  among  employes. 

The  steel  trust  is  one  of  the  most 
dehumanized  combinations  of  capital  in 
this  country,  and  yet  the  steertrust  pa)rs 
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a  bonus  to  those  employes  who  possess 
such  physical  power  that  they  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  bonus  system, 
but  the  many  in  the  employ  of  this  soul- 
less octopus  fall  short  of  performing 
the  arduous  duties  imposed  by  the  hope 
of  the  miserable  annual  reward.  Again, 
the  bonus  system  has  been  established 
by  corporations  to  delude  the  laboring 
man  into  the  belief,  that  his  master's 
heart  is  overflowing  with  "the  milk  of 
human  kindness,"  and  that  while  the 
slave  worked  for  such  a  benevolent 
captain  of  industry  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  disinherited  member  of  society 
to  seek  association  with  the  members 
of  a  labor  organization. 

The  corporations  and  combines  that 
have  established  the  bonus  system,  own 
and  control  powerful  organs  in  the  field 
of  journalism  and  engage  the  cleverest 
of  writers  to  protray  that  growing  fra- 
ternity that  is  gradually  manifesting  it- 
self between  the  Croesus  who  dwells  in 
the  mansion,  and  the  horny-fisted  pauper 
who  exists  in  the  hut.  The  salaried 
scribe  who  paints  verbal  pictures  of  the 
benevolence  of  great,  big-hearted  em- 
ployers, uses  the  slimy  slander  of  the 
professional  detractor  to  poison  the 
mind  of  the  worker  against  the  mis- 
sionary who  preaches  the  gospel  of 
unionism,  and  reaches  the  climax  of 
furious  denunciation  as  he  paints  the 
expounder  of  economics  as  a  breeder 
of  discontent  and  a  fomcnter  of  class 
hatred. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber among  the  ranks  of  toil  whose 
vision  fails  to  penetrate  the  duplicity  of 
the  hired  hypocrite  who  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  selling  his  brains  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

When  the  purchased  chattel  of  capital 
strangles  his  honest  convictions  to  be- 
come the  defender  of  the  rules  and 
terms  established  by  employers  to  en- 
slave labor  and  to  raise  the  barriers 
against  the  worker  intrenching  himself 
behind  the  breastworks  of  the  labor 


movement,  he  dips  his  prostituted  pen 
into  the  repulsive  slime  of  calumny  and 
covers  the  victim  of  his  paid  vengeance 
with  vile  epithets  and  invectives,  in  the 
hope  that  his  Judas  work  will  please 
his  paymaster  and  that  the  worker  will 
continue  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  only  through  organization  can  he 
hope  to  break  the  fetters  whose  iron  is 
covered  by  the  velvet  of  corporation 
benevolence. 

The  bonus  system  will  disappear  just 
as  rapidly  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
working  class  understand  the  ulterior 
motives  which  prompted  empk)yets  to 
drug  labor  with  an  opiate,  known  in 
industry  as  a  bonus. — ^John  M.  O'Neill, 
The  American  Flint. 


Going  and  Coming. 

Two  Americans  visiting  London 
went  to  see  the  fire  station,  and,  seeing 
one  of  the  firemen,  said : 

"Do  you  know,  in  America  we  use  a 
nine-inch  -hose  for  fires,  not  a  skinny 
three-inch  like  you- have?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  fireman,  "we  only 
use  this  for  washing  down  the  station. 
This,"  he  said  (holding  up  a  twelve- 
inch  hose),  is  what  we  use  in  case  of 
fires.  When  we  want  to  send  a  man  to 
the  top  of  a  building  we  place  him  on 
the  hose,  turn  on  the  water,  and  he's 
up  there  in  no  time." 

"Oh!"  said  one  of  the  Americans, 
"but  how  does  he  come  down?" 

"Well,"  said  the  fireman,  "he  puts 
his  arms  round  the  jet  of  water  and 
slides  down." 


The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  Nursing  institution 
was  held  recently,  when  efforts  were 
made  to    stanardize     the     status     of 


nurses. 


At  a  convention  of  delegates  repre- 
senting co-operative  movements  in  var- 
ious sections  of  the  country  it  was  voted 
to  start  a  wholesale  department. 
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WHO  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  WAR,  AND  WHY; 

BRITISH  LEADER  FASTENS  GUILT  ON  KAISERISM 


Ben  TiUett  Shows  How  Germans  Had  Stripped  England  and  France  of 
Defensive  Means  and  Built  Up  Its  Own  War  Machine. 

By  BEN  TILLETT. 


Despite  our  former  pacifist  attitude, 
t  le  forces  of  labor  in  England  have 
supported  the  government  throughout 
the  war.  We  realized  that  this  is  a 
fight  for  world  freedom  against  a  care- 
fully engineered  plan  to  establish  a 
world  autocracy. 

The  real  answer  to  those  who  still 
declare  that  the  war  was  devised,  in- 
stigated or  encouraged  by  England, 
can  best  be  found  in  the  condition  of 
our  country  when  war  broke  out.  We 
were  wholly  unmilitary  and  wholly  un- 
prepared. The  erltire  structure  of  our 
national  life  had  been  built  up  on  the 
supposition  that  we  would  never  again 
be  engaged  in  a  really  g^eat  war  that 
would  tax  our  resources  to  the  full. 

We  had  no  national  army  awd  no  uni- 
versal system  for  the.  defensive  training 
of  the  people.  Our  Navy  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  menace  of  the  submarine. 
Our  financiers  had  taken  so  few  steps 
to  guard  themselves  against  war  condi- 
tions that  had  not  the  national  credit 
been  quickly  mobilized  our  banking 
system  would  have  been  ruined.  Our 
industrial  and  manufacturing  life  were 
unfitted  to  meet  war  demands.  The 
problem  of  making  them  fit  had  not 
even  been  faced. 

Our  statesmen  had  not  given  suffic- 
ient weight  to  the  fact  that  Germany's 
remarkable  and  carefully  fostered  in- 
dustrial growth  had  greatly  added  to 
her  oflFensive  strength.  Against  her 
army  of  millions,  equipped  as  never  an 
army  was  before,  we  had  an  army  of 
150,000  to  put  in  the  field.  Even  this 
small  number  were  not  fully  equipped 
to  meet  new  conditions.  For  every  one 
big  gun  that  we  possessed,  Germany 
had  a  hundred.  Germany  had  discov- 
ered that  battles  are  won  not  so  much 
by  men  but  by  shells,  and  that  the  na- 
tion   which    could    produce    the    most 


shells  and  the  biggest  shells  must  over- 
whelm the  other.  She  was  prepared  to 
produce  them.    We  were  not. 

Industrially,  our  lack  of  preparation 
was  equally  evident.  We  had  allowed 
our  ship-building  industry  on  the 
Thames,  invaluable  to  the  nation  in 
war  time,  to  be  destroyed.  British 
plants  that  might  be  adapted  for  the 
manuafcture  of  war  material  had  been 
allowed  to  decline.  Raw  material  es- 
sential in  modern  war,  such  as  the 
bases  out  of  which  the  chemicals  for 
high  explosives  are  made,  had  been 
taken  wholesale  out  of  the  country. 

Germany  knew  our  unpreparedness 
if  we  did  not.  I  was  one  of  those  who, 
seeine  the  danger  of  a  general  Europ- 
ean conflict  ahead,  would  have  used  the 
international  forces  of  labor  to  prevent 
it  by  orgstnizing  and  establishing  a  uni- 
versal strike  of  the  workers  of  Europe 
if  the  rulers  declared  war.  Had  such  a 
strike  been  carried  out  in  all  the  coun- 
tries, it  would  have  made  war  impos- 
sible. When  I  proposed  this  to  the 
German  labor  leaders  shortly  before 
the  present  war  began,  they  told  me 
that  I  proposed  it  not  because  I  loved 
peace  but  because  England  was  afraid 
of  war. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at 
the  last  Trades  Union  Congress  which 
I  attended  in  Germany  as  a  delegate 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proposal 
for  an  international  strike  of  labor 
against  war  was  opposed  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Germany's  industrial  preparations 
were  as  thorough  as  her  military  plans. 
The  vast  new  iron  ore  resources  ob- 
tained in  Alsace  as  part  of  the  spoil  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  were  utilized 
to  establish  a  dominance  in  the  steel 
trade  and  to  bring  Germany  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  second  steel  producing  na- 
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tion  in  the  world.  This  great  steel  out- 
put was  systematically  poured  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  such  a  way  as  to 
check  and  break  down  British  manu- 
facturing plants. 

The  Germans  for  years  devoted 
great  efforts  to  acquire  a  monopoly 
,  of  certain  manufactures  essential 
for  the  production  of  war  material. 
They  devoted  special  efforts  to  the 
by-products  of  our  coal  fields,  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  they 
manufactured  their  high  explo- 
•     sives.. 

These  by-products  were  bought 
up  and  cleared  out  of  England  to 
the  utmost  in  the  months  before 
the  war,  and  it  was  one  of  the  iron- 
ies of  the  situation  that  most  of  the 
high  explosive  shells  used  against 
our  troops  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  were  manufactured  from 

faw   material  previously  obtained 
rom  us. 

Before  the  war  broke  out,  Germany 
had  destroyed  the  Birmingham  optical 
industry  and  given  herself  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  optical  goods.  We  found 
that  not  only  had  our  manufacturing 
trade  in  telescopic  sights  been  de- 
troyed,  but  all  available  telescopic 
sights  had  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  been  bought  up  by  the  enemy. 

In  order  to  manufacture  war  mate- 
rial we  required  gauges,  gauge-making 
machines  and  lathes.  There  were  none 
to  be  obtained.  The  Germans  had 
them. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  the  war 
spirit  was  fostered  among  the  German 
people,  was  found  in  the  manipulation 
of  organized  labor.  There  was  an  In- 
ternational Transport  Workers*  Union. 
At  a  conp^ress  at  Munich  a  few  weeks 
before  the  war  opened  the  German 
delegates  'urged,  me  not  to  propose  a 
resolution  calling  upon  labor  of  all  na- 
tions to  strike  if  war  wins  declared/ 
They  said  that  they  could  not  attend 
any  congress  where  such  a  resolution 
was  even  proposed,  and  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  return  and  face  the 
organizations    they    represented    if    it 


were  so  much  as  discussed.  At  the 
time  I  thought  that  their  attitude  was 
influenced  by  fear  of  the  military.  I 
now  think  that  it  was  influenced  by 
their  military  spirit  and  by  their  belief 
in  coming  German  victory. 

In  England  when  war  began  the  en- 
tire basis  of  our  national  life  had  to  be 
reconstructed.  At  first  it  was  little  bet- 
ter than  chaos.  Our  little  army  of  150,- 
000  men  thrown  against  the  enemy 
served  to  show  us  what  great  forces 
we  must  have.  The  men  were  willing 
enough  to  come  forward,  but  there 
were  not  enough  competent  soldiers  to 
train  them.  There  were  not  enough 
weapons  to  equip  them  and  there  was 
no  machinery  obtainable  with  which  to 
manufacture  the  weapons  in  time.  We 
had  one  source  of  strength,  vast  re- 
serve of  wealth. 

After  the  government  had  called  on 
the  financiers  and  the  leaders  of  indus- 
try it  appealed  to  the  organizers  of  la- 
bor to  help.  Up  to  the  time  the  war 
began  labor  had  been  non-militant. 
Having  partly  protected  labor  against 
the  danger  of  exploitation  by  capitalists 
for  their  own  benefit  in  war  work,  the 
labor  unions  began  to  organize  them- 
selves for  war.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  the  Army  come  from  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  The  Trades  Unions 
abandoned  for  the  period  of  the  war 
their  strongest  positions,  the  right  to 
strike,  the  non-dilution  of  labor,  the 
regulation  of  hours,  the  limitation  of 
non-skilled  work. 

America  enters  the  war  in  more  fav- 
orable conditions.     She  has  had  over 
two  years   in  which   her  plants   have 
been  busy  on  the  production  of  war 
material.     Her  people  are  accustomed 
to  great  tasks  of  organization,  and  the 
output   of  sufficient   guns   and   shells, 
small  arms  and  material  of  war  will 
not  be  the  problem  to  her  that  it  was 
to  us.    America  possesses  another  ad- 
vantage in  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  her  people  are  accustomed  to  open 
air  life  and  to  the  use  of  the  gun. 
The  two  main  things  to  be  urged 
on  America  are,  I  believe,  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  against  Ger- 
man espionage  and  the  wisdom  of 
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building  up  a  real  citizen  army, 

on  the  basis  of  universal  service. 

I  urge  the  building  up  of  a  citizen 
army  based  on  universal  service  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  the  military 
spirit.  I  recognize  that  the  only  way 
to  defeat  militarism  is  to  be  organized 
against  it,  but  it  is  only  by  a  nation 
having  at  its  call  the  trained  manhood 
of  its  people  that  it  can  hope  to  stand 
against  the  menace  of  a  carefully  organ- 
ized autocracy,  planned  to  the  last  man 
for  war  and  for  conquest,  such  as  Ger- 
many represents.  This  is  a  fight  for 
world  freedom  and  for  no  less. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  white  race  of 
the  world  are  today  engaged  in  war, 
and  ^the  issue  at  stake  is  the  future  of 
free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 
— The  Amalgamated  Journal. 


WHO  TILLETT  IS. 

Ben  Tillett,  one  of  the  best-known 
British  labor  leaders,  first  became 
prominent  as  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  great  London  dock  strike  of  1889. 
This  successful  strike  was  rendered 
was  rendered  possible  by  Mr.  Tillett's 
preliminary  work  of  organization  in  the 
dockside  districts. 

Toiling  in  a  brickyard  when  8  years 
old,  serving  on  a  fishing  smack,  then 
apprenticed  to  a  bootmaker,  then  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  afterwards  in  the 
merchant  service,  he  began  his  work  as 
an  organizer  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  the  harder  conditions  of 
labor. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  Secretary 
of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside  and 
General  Workers'  Union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Ben  Tillett  has  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  national  and  inter- 
national federation  of  labor. 


Birkenhead,    England,    has    police- 
women. 


The  cost  of  living  in  Frisco  has  in- 
creased one-third  in  t)yo  years. 


In  1841  Ireland's  population  was 
8,175,124.  It  is  now  but  four  millions 
and  a  third. 


The  Irishman  and  the  Lady. 

An  Irishman  was  sitting  in  the  gen- 
eral waiting  room  at  a  railway  station 
when  a  woman  came  in  and,  sitting 
down  beside  him,  remarked : 

**Sir,  if  you  were  a  gentleman  you 
would  not,  smoke  here." 

"Mum,"  he  said,  "if  you  wuz  a  lady 
ye*d  go  to  the  ladies*  waiting  room." 

"If  I  please  to  sit  here  FU  do  it," 
the  lady  retorted  angrily. 

"All  right,  mum,"  said  the  Irishman, 
quietly,  "if  it  pleases  ye  to  sit  wid  me 
ril  put  up  wid  ye." 

"If  you  were  my  husband  Fd  give 
you  poison !"  cried  the  woman. 

"If  you  waz  me  wife  Fd  take  it!" 


Identified.  ' 

A  traveler  who  believed  himself  to 
be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  shipwreck 
upon  a  cannibal  isle,  hid  for  three  days, 
in  terror  of  his  life.  Driven  out  by 
hunger,  he  discovered  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  rising  from  a  clump  of  bushes 
inland,  and  crawled  carefully  to  study 
the  type  of  savages  about  it.  Just  as 
he  reached  the  clump  he  heard  a  voice 
say:  "Why  in  hell  did  you  play  that 
card  ?"  He  dropped  on  his  knees  and, 
devoutly  raising  his  hands,  cried: 
"Thank  God,  they  are  Christians!" — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 


The  Massachusetts  minimum  wage 
commission  has  recommended  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $9  a  week  for  experi- 
enced women  employes  in  men's 
clothing  factories  in  that  state. 

The  national  efficiency  board  created 
by  the  New  Zealand  government  has 
decided  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  dominion  must  engage  in  war  work 
if  necessity  arises. 


To  succeed  one  must  sometimes  be 
very  bold,  and  sometimes  very  pru- 
dent.— Napoleon. 
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Forcing  Women  Into  Industry  Has  Retarded  Advance,  Says  Furuseth. 


There  can  be  no  real  life  without  la- 
bor. Men  or  animals  who  shun  labor 
become  parasites.  They  remain  unde- 
veloped, incomplete,  helpless.  When 
deprived  of  their  filched  sustenance 
they  perish.  Labor  is  indispensable  to 
the  health  and  development  not  only  of 
the  individual,  but  of  the  race.  Where 
life  is  easy,  development  is  either  ar- 
rested or  very  slow.  Deformity  of 
body  or  mind  frequently  results  from 
labor  power  unused,  misdirected  or 
overstrained.  Labor  power  must  be 
used.  There  must  be  effort  and  activ- 
ity or  the  faculties  decay;  but  it  must 
be  natural  activity  such  as.  will  pre- 
serve and  further  develop  body  and 
mind.  Activity  of  this  character  is  pos- 
sible only  to  freedom. 

The  so-called  historical  period  of 
humanity  has  apparently  failed  to  fur- 
ther the  evolution  of  man.  His  body 
is  no  stronger,  more  supple  or  endur- 
ing than  at.  its  beginning.  His  senses, 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, have  decayed  rather  than  devel- 
oped. We  are  told  that  Europeans  of 
the  stone  age  were  at  least  our  equals 
in  physical  development,  and  that 
their  heads  contained  a  brain  at  least 
equal  to  ours  in  weight.  These  people 
lived  and  had  developed  by  hunting. 

There  is  no  life  so  free  as  that  of 
the  hunter — free  to  follow  impulse,  to 
struggle,  to  move  about,  to  measure 
strength  and  wit  against  obstacles  of  all 
kinds.  Only  those  of  the  greatest  cour- 
age, endurace  and  skill  survive ;  the  de- 
ficient die  early  and  leave  few  off- 
spring. The  hunting  period  was  the 
development  period  of  humanity.  The 
hunt  furnished  all  the  conditions  essen- 
tial to  development.  It  necessarily  de- 
veloped keenness  of  judgment  and  cau- 
tion, strength  of  muscle  and  swiftness 
of  motion,  because  upon  those  qualities 
life  depended.  It  was  a  life  which  set 
its  indelible  mark  upon  man,  for  man 
is  a  hunter  still,  though,  he  stalks  a 
different  game. 


The  male  trailed  the  game  and  finally 
brought  it  home.  Cave  or  hut,  it  was 
still  his  home.  For  it  he  hunted ;  in  de- 
fense of  it  he  fought  and  died.  He 
provided  for  the  women  and  children 
and  defended  them.  That  was  his  la- 
bor. The  woman  was,  first  of  all,  a 
mother  to  her  children.  She  fed  them 
from  her  breast  in  infancy;  she  pre- 
pared food  from  the  game  brought 
home — food,  and  to  some  extent  cloth- 
ing for  herself,  the  children  and  the 
man.  The  children,  in  play,  learned  the 
labor  which  •  was  later  to  be  theirs. 
There  was  an  honest  division  of  labor, 
each  doing  that  for  which  nature  best 
fitted  them.  Thus  they  labored  and 
lived  and  developed,  and  from  this  free 
life  has  come  all  that  humanity  really 
is  or  has  in  physical  perfection  and 
mental  endowment.  Man  may  have 
learned  many  new  ways  of  using  his 
faculties,  but  the  faculties  are  the  same. 
There  is  polish,  but  it  brightens  the 
same  metal. 

In  the  early  period  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment, while  freedom  remained, 
while  the  work  was  diversified  and  in 
the  open,  man  retained  his  vigor  of 
body  and  mind  and  lost  none  of  his 
strength.  He  managed  to  preserve  his 
stature  and  strength  even  during  the 
period  of  serfdom.  It  was  commonly 
admitted  that  none  but  an  Englishman 
could  bend  the  bow  of  an  English- 
man. 

The  male  was  still  the  provider  of 
the  family.  The  female  was  still  first 
of  all  the  mother,  second,  the  preparer 
of  food  and  clothing.  While  the  man's 
work  was  in  the  open  and  diversified, 
and  the  woman's  work  was  in  the 
home,  where  she  could  rest  when  nec- 
essary and  pass  from  one  task  to  an- 
other— in  itself  a  rest — the  race  kept 
fairly  healthy.  The  hours  were  long 
and  the  labor  exhausting  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  seed  and  harvest  time,  but  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  winter  were  short 
and  brought  recuperation. 
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This  balance  between  labor  and  re^t 
was  maintained  until  cheap  artificial 
light  was  invented.  With  artificial 
light  and  machine  manufacture  human- 
ity entered  the  present.  Now  the  male 
has  very  largely  ceased  to  be  the  sole 
provider  for  the  home.  We  now  have 
the  family  wage.  Man  cannot,  with  all 
his  hours  of  labor,  earn  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  a  family.  Marriages  are 
becoming  less  numerous  and  are  en- 
tered into  later  in  life,  very  often  not 
at  all.  Promiscuity,  abandoned  early 
in  the  hunting  period,  and  pairing  mar- 
riages, abandoned  at  the  close  of  bar- 
barism as  unhealthy  and  destructive  of 
life,  are  returning. 

Boys  and  girls  who  should  be  in 
school  and  on  the  playground,  or  in 
pride  and  play  helping  father  or  mother 
with  their  work,  are  sent  into  the  fac- 
tory, where  the  boy  is  stunted  tending 
a  machine  and  the  girl  is  robbed,  first, 
of  that  girlishness  of  mind  that  later 
makes  the  real  woman,  then  of  the  phy- 
sical development  and  strength  that 
alone  can  make  a  vigorous  mother.  She 
is  compelled  by  conditions  to  continue 
in  the  factory  until  married,  and  then 
still  on  and  on  until  she  becomes  a 
mother,  often  remaining,  doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over,  while  every 
bone  and  muscle  is  aching  from  fatigue, 
until  taken  with  "labor  pains." 

Before  she  has  recovered  her 
strength  we  send  the  mother  back  to 
the  factory  and  her  child  to  a  day  nurs- 
ery, where  it  sucks  cow's  milk  from  a 
bottle.  The  mother  becomes  ill  because 
she  cannot  give  the  child  its  natural 
food;  without  it,  the  child  sickens  or 
dies.  This  process  is  repeated  over  and 
over  until  the  race  is  crippled  and 
healthy  human  life  threatens  to  become 
nonexistent. 

The  English  were  the  first  people  to 
be  driven  into  this  life.  They  were  five 
feet  nine,  with  forty-five  inch  chests, 
when  their  factory  life  began.  In  the 
factory  districts  they  are  now  more 
often  five  feet  two,  with  thirty-five  inch 
chests.  They  are  given  the  hideously 
descriptive  name  of  bantams,  and  are 
organized  into  bantam  battallions  and 
sent  to  defend  the  factories  which,  by 


reversing  the  process  of  evolution, 
robbed  them  of  the  health,  strength 
and  stamina  which  were  theirs  by  di- 
vine right. 

And  still  we  turn  deaf  ears  to  the 
lessons  taught  by  science,  by  experi- 
ence, by  religion.  And  still  the  deform- 
ing, life-destroying  business  goes  mer- 
rily on.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  For 
we  cannot  persistently  violate  Nature's 
laws  and  remain  in  health. — Andrew 
Furuseth  in  Denver  Labor  Bulletin. 


THIS  PIPE  HAS  A   HISTORY. 


Was  Smoked  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Who  First  Introduced  Use  of 

Tobacco  Into  England. 

A  pipe  with  a  history  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  collector  in  London  which 
was  once  the  property  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  is  not  unlike  the  letter 
"Y"  in  shape.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  kept  in  an  inlaid  box  dated  "An- 
no, 1527."  It  is  constructed  in  four 
pieces  of  wood,  rudely  carved  with 
dogs'  heads  and  with  the  faces  of  In- 
dians. On  the  bowl  there  is  a  cap 
about  as  large  as  the  bowl  itself,  and 
attached  to  the  stem  is  a  string  of  beads 
made  of  the  same  wood  as  the  pipe.  In 
this  stem  a  powerful  whistle  has  been 
cut,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
Sir  Walter  used  it  to  summon  his  ser- 
vants. 

The  Archaeological  society  exhibited 
this  pipe  at  Guildhall  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  inscription  accom- 
panying it  bearing  these  words :  "The 
original  pipe  of  the  above  celebrated 
historian  of  the  world,  and  who  first 
introduced  tobacco  and  potatoes  into 
England."  Tradition,  corroborated  by 
a  parchment  in  the  possession  of  the 
owner,  states  that  this  pipe  was  smoked 
by  Sir  Walter  on  the  scaffold  just  be- 
fore his  execution  and  handed  to  one  of 
his  relatives  as  a  memento  of  him. 
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WHY  SHOULD  YOU  LACK 
FAITH  IN  YOURSELF? 

The  man  who  is  able  to  make  stairs 
of  his  stumbling  blocks  can  climb  to 
unlimited  heights.  One's  character 
must  be  built  up  before  you  can  do 
this.  You  are  perhaps  timid  and  afraid 
to  venture  in  any  new  undertaking. 
Nothing  should  be  started  until  you  are 
able  to  conquer  fear  of  the  result. 
Why  should  you  fear?  If  you 
are  afraid  of  failure,  surely  others 
will  be  afraid  to  help  you  in  an  under- 
taking which  frightens  you.  Other  men 
will  see  your  weakness — your  fear — 
and  draw  back. 

Why  should  you  doubt  yourself? 
There  is  no  reason  really.  You  have 
mental  strength,  but  like  the  unused 
muscles  of  the  athlete,  it  is  unreliable 
from  lack  of  exercise  and  training. 
Give  your  mind  a  chance.  Train  it  by 
asserting  that  you  can  reach  any  height 
to  which  you  may  aspire.  You  must 
live  with  this  thought.  Do  not  let  it  get 
away  from  you,  waking  or  sleeping. 
Put  yourself  to  sleep  with  the  thought 
that  you  are  as  able  and  strong  men- 
tally as  any  other  man.  That  the  morn- 
ing is  going  to  show  you  some  new 
opening.  That  the  last  block  over 
which  you  stumbled  is  going  to  serve 
as  a  step  in  the  ladder  of  success. 

The  world  was  not  made  in  a  minute, 
and  you  cannot  conquer  mental  and 
physical  conditions  all  at  one  jump,  but 
every  day  can  see  you  a  little  farther 
on  the  road  to  success.  You  have  been 
a  long  time  building  these  very  stumb- 
ling blocks  over  which  you  have  fallen 
^o  often.  Fear  is  perhaps  the  worst  of 
all.  Conquer  fear  and  you  will  get  a 
fine  start,  because  when  you  kill  fear, 
self-confidence  will  spring*  up  in  its 
place,  and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  a  man  can  have  in  climbing  to 
success. — A.  H.  Quill. 


Nearly  300  more  industrial  accidents 
were  reported  to  the  Minnesota  state 
department  of  labor  and  industries 
during  August  than  during  July.  The 
total  for  the  month  was  2,926,  of  which 
496  were  serious  and  2,430  were  minor. 


•IF.- 
By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt 

you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting, 

too: 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies. 
Or,  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating, 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too 
•    wise. 

If  you  can   dream — and  not  make  dreams 
your  master; 
If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts 
your  aim. 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the 
same  : 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  youVe 
spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to, 
broken, 
And  stoop  and  build  *em  up  with  worn-out 
tools. 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  win-      ' 
ings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss: 
.If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew 
To  serve  your  turn   long  after  they  are 
gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except    the    Will  which    says    to    them: 
"Hold  onr 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue, 
Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  com- 
mon touch, 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you. 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 
much: 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is   the   Earth  and  everything  that's 
in  it, 
And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my 
son  I 

From  Rewards  and  Fairies. 


More  than  one-tenth  of  the  married 
women  of  the  United  States  are  em- 
ployed in  g'ainful  occupations. 


Last  year  2,941   railroad  employes 
were  killed  and  176,923  injured. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

By  W.  B.  Holden. 


Of  all  our  national  holidays,  we  have 
only  one  that  is  unique.  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  we  celebrate  in  common 
with  the  bulk  of  Christendom;  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  finds  its  counterpart 
in  many  countries,  and  we  are  not  the 
only  nation,  by  long  odds,  that  cele- 
brates an  Independence  Day.  But,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  nation  has  a  day 
set  apart  for  the  giving  of  thanks  for 
the  mercies  and  blessings  received  from 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

In  other  countries  there  are  thanks- 
giving days,  but  they  are  celebrated  at 
irregular  intervals  and  owe  their  origin 
to  peculiar  causes. 

Some  years  ago,  England  had  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  over  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness, and  similar  thanksgivings  have 
been  held  in  all  European  countries.  In 
Russia,  when  the  Czar  escapes  one  of 
the  numerous  attacks  on  his  life,  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  appointed  to  give 
thanks;  and  in  Oriental  countries  it  is 
usual  to  appoint  days  of  thanksgiving  to 
celebrate  such  weighty  events  as  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  ruler's  eldest  son, 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  birth 
of  an  heir,  and  so  forth.  But  these 
days  have  nothing  in  common  with  our 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  of  which 
we  have  any  record  was  held  in  Ply- 
mouth Colony  when  Governor  Brad- 
ford was  at  the  head  of  the  affairs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1621 — the  exact 
date  is  uncertain — the  governor  sent 
out  four  men  to  gather  game,  so  that 
the  whole  colony  might  "rejoice  togeth- 
er" after  they  had  garnered  the  fruit  of 
their  labors.  The  following  year  (1622) 
at  the  same  season,  after  the  abundant 
harvest  was  collected,  the  colonists  as- 
sembled, and,  according  to  an  old  chro- 
nicle, "solemnized  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
unto  the  Lord." 


At  this  celebration,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Massasoit  and  his  court  attend- 
ed and  feasted  with  the  whites. 

Then  Thanksgivings  Day  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  until  1631,  when  it 
was  revived  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces. The  harvest  of  the  previous  year 
had  been  very  poor,  and  during  the 
winter  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  so 
scarce  that  the  colony  was  in  actual 
danger  of  starvation.  The  22nd  of 
February  was  appointed  to  be  observed 
as  a  fast  day,  but  before  that  day  came 
a  vessel  arrived  from.  Europe,  laden 
with  provisions.  Governor  Bradford 
was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
changed  state  of  affairs,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  changing  the  day  of  fast 
to  one  of  feasting.  This  was  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  by  regular  procla- 
mation. 

New  Netherland  (afterwards  New 
York)  observed  Thanksgiving  Day  oc- 
casionally, and  (jovernor  Kieft  pro- 
claimed a  public  thanksgiving  to  be  held 
in  February,  1644,  on  account  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Indians;  and  again,  in 
1645,  because  of  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

There  were  occasional  thanksgivings 
in  the  several  colonies  for  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  but  no  general  observance 
until  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In 
those  gloomy  days,  when  one  might  sup- 
pose that  the  struggling  colonies  had  lit- 
tle to  be  thankful  for,  the  Continental 
Congress  issued  an  annual  thanksgiving 
proclamation,  from  1775  to  1782,  in- 
clusive. 

But  there  was  no  fixed  date,  varying 
from  as  early  as  April  6  to  as  late  as 
December  11.  The  latter  date  occured 
in  1776,  when  there  were  two  thanks- 
giving days ;  the  first  being  on  May  16. 

Washington,  as  general  of  the  army 
issued  a  proclamation  for  thanksgiving 
by  the  Continental  Army  on  December 
18,  1777,  and  again  at  Valley  Forge, 
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May  7, 1778 ;  and  during  his  presidental 
term  he  appointed  two  Thanksgiving 
Days — November  26,  1789,  and  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1795. 

This  custom  was  followed  by  succes- 
sive Presidents,  from  time  to  time,  but 
President  Lincoln  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion on  two  consecutive  years. 

Gratlually  the  state  executives  fell  in- 
to line,  so  that  the  custom  is  now  general 
in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  Thanks- 
giving Day  is  now  a  legal  holiday. 

The  last  Thursday  in  November  has 
been  agreed  upon  as  Thanksgiving  Day, 
without  any  special  reason  therefor.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  a  day  in  Sep- 
tember would  be  more  suitable,  for 
several  reasons.  It  would  mark  the 
close  of  the  harvest  season  and  would 
also  be  more  conveniently  placed  be- 
tween Independence  Day  and  Christ- 
mas. But,  in  all  probability,  it  is  now 
firmly  fixed  in  our  National  calendar. 

The  observance  of  Thanksgiving,  at 
first  a  day  of  rejoicing,  gradually  be- 
came a  religous  ceremony,  especially 
during  the  Revolutionary  period.  Then, 
with  more  prosperous  times,  it  develop- 
ed into  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  family 
reunions,  and  in  New  England  almost 
entirely  supplanted  Christmas. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  a  minor 
Christmas,  wherein  religious  observan- 
ces are  combined  with  sports  and  jollity. 

The  giving  of  presents  has  never  pre- 
vailed on  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  day  of  pleasant  reunions 
and  family  gatherings.  We  have  not 
all  harvests  to  be  thankful  for,  but  we 
all  participate  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  one  person,  young  or  old,  who 
can  look  back  a  twelvemonth  and  not 
see  many  events  to  be  thankful  for. 

As  a  nation  we  have  very  few  holi- 
days and  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
those  we  have.  So  to  young  and  old  we 
say,  keep  Thanksgiving  Day  with  all 


your  might,  return  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  past  and  pray  for  the  bless- 
ings yet  to  come. — Locomotive  Engin- 
eers' Journal. 


LABOR  FACES  NEW  PROBLEM. 


Wage    Earner    Becoming    More    and 

More  Interested  in  High 

Cost  of  Living. 

A  new  labor  problem  has  come  into 
being  as  the  response  of  the  wage 
earner  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
war,  so  far,  has  greatly  intensified  these 
evils  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it 
will  intensify  them  very  much  more. 

So  far  as  we  subscribe  to  our  war 
loans  out  of  money  borrowed  at  the 
bank — that  is,  out  of  an  increase  of 
deposit  currency  and  not  out  of  real 
savings  —  we  are,  as  has  been  said, 
merely  adding  to  inflation,  raising  the 
cost  of  living  and  making  the  poor  pay 
for  the  war,  even  though  they  be 
not  nominally  taxed.  Paper  money 
has  been  well  called  a  "forced  loan," 
and  deposit  inflation  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

We  have  all  become,  against  our  will, 
speculators  in  gold,  and,  although  in 
every  gamble  some  one  is  bound  to 
win,  the  net  effect,  as  in  all  gambling, 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  community. 

An  example  or  two  will  help  us 
understand  the  injustice.  Consider  a 
servant  girl  who  put  $100  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  in  1896.  Today,  if  she  has 
allowed  it  to  accumulate  at  Syi  per 
cent  interest,  she  has  $200.  But  when 
she  tries  to  spend  her  $200  she  finds 
that  everything  costs  double  what  it 
did  in  1896. 

It  is  very  cold  comfort  to  the  bond- 
holder, the  savings  bank  depositor,  the 
salaried  man,  the  wage  earner  and  the 
other  losers  to  assure  them  that  the 
average  man  has  not  lost;  that  some 
classes  have  gained  at  the  expense  of 
his  class. 

It  will  do  no  good,  of  course,  to  rail 
at  the  lucky  winners  in  the  lottery. 
The  fault  is  not  theirs. — Professor  Ir- 
ving Fisher. 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER. 
WILL  MAINTAIN  LABOR  STANDARDS. 


Work  of  Woman's  Industry  Committee  Advisory  to  Council  of  National  De- 
fense— Report  on  Progress  Made— Widespread  Interest  Shown  by  Labor 
Officials  Throughout  the  Country  in  the  Operations  Going  On  —  Work 
Among  Foreign-Bom  Women  Has  Become  of  Importance. 

By  Gertrude  Barnum. 


The  women  in  industry  committee, 
advisory  to  the  council  of  national  de- 
fense, reported  interesting  progress 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington. 

The  industrial  standards  subcommit- 
tee particularly  gave  encouraging  testi- 
mony regarding  the  widespread  interest 
and  co-operation  in  the  work  of  safe- 
guarding industrial  standards.  Letters 
sent  to  89  state  labor  officials,  inclosing 
the  committee's  proposed  labor  stan- 
'  dard  safeguards,  had  all  been  answered 
with  warm  approval.  In  many  states 
labor  officials  have  been  actively  oppos- 
ing efforts  to  make  "war  exemptions" 
and  declare  that  the  official  resolution 
of  the  national  women  in  industry  com- 
mittee was  strengthening  their  hands. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  foreign-born 
women,  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign in  Illinois,  and  is  completing  or- 
ganization of  other  state  committees. 
In  Illinois  she  has  the  energetic  co-op- 
eration of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  many  edi- 
tors of  foreign  language  papers  and 
journals,  of  the  Presbyterian  board, 
which  furnishes  a  secretary  on  full 
time,  and  many  volunteer  assistants,  as 
well  as  co-operation  from  virtually  all 
organizations  having  committees  spe- 
cializing on  alien  women  in  industry. 

In  Massachusetts  the  state  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign-born 
women  is  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Bagley, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  who  also  is  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  alien  women 
committee  of  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw's 
advisory  council.  Mrs.  Bagley  is  ar- 
ranging for  the  collaboration  of  aii 
woman's  clubs  and  associations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts which  have  committees  on 
alien  women.  An  interesting  approach 
to  the  alien  working  women  of  Boston 
is  through  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Guard,  an  organization  repre- 


senting most  of  the  Boston  woman's 
clubs  and  societies.  It  is  specially  in- 
terested in  the  Americanization  of 
aliens.  The  members  now  are  busily 
recruiting  alien  woman  students  of 
English  for  the  evening  public  schools. 
A  group  of  women  detailed  to  the  Ital- 
ian districts  are  even  studying  Italian 
superficially  in  order  to  exchange 
greetings  and  amenities  with  possible 
English  students.  Foreign  organizers 
of  trade  unions  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
editors  of  the  foreign  press  and  influ- 
ential Americanized  foreigners  of  po- 
sition and  means,  are  agreeing  to  co- 
operate with  Mrs.  Bagley's  committee. 
By  these  and  other  measures  of  direct 
personal  approach  it  is  hoped  that  the 
committee  will  keep  constantly  in- 
formed of  standards  of  labor  of  immi- 
grant women. 

Among  other  subcommittees  of  the 
national  women  in  industry  committee 
are  the  following:  Committee  on  gov- 
ernment arsenals  and  quartermasters' 
depots  where  women  are  employed; 
committee  on  women  replacing  men  in 
industry;  committee  on  colored  wom- 
en ;  committee  on  living  conditions  and 
congregate  housing. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
women  in  industry  committee  holds 
meetings  in  Washington  at  least  once 
each  month  and  general  members' 
meetings  are  called  once  in  every  two 
months,  or  oftener. 


URGES   EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  FOR 
WOMEN. 

The  work  in  English  munitions 
plants  largely  is  being  done  by  women 
of  gentle  birth,  unaccustomed  to  labor, 
and  these  are  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  the  long  hours  and  heavy  drudg- 
ery, the  physician  says.     Many  of  the 
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women  of  the  laboring  classes,  accus- 
tomed to  heavy  work  since  girlhood, 
stand  the  ten-hour  shifts  without  ap- 
parent harm,  and  for  this  reason  the 
physician  urges  that  the  women  them- 
selves be  given  an  option  on  the  num- 
ber of  hours  they  shall  work. 

Society  women  are  working  in  the 
factories  through  patriotic  fervor,  and 
many  of  them  risk  breakdown  rather 
than  give  up  during  the  national  cris'is. 
A  law  permitting  them  to  work  eight 
hours  would  protect  them  against 
themselves,  the  doctor  believes. 

That  English  women  employed  in 
munition  factories  frequently  are  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  ten  hours  is 
the  declaration  of  a  London  physician, 
who  urges  that  they  be  given  the  op- 
tion of  working  only  eight  hours  if 
they  wish.  The  vitality  of  the  women 
of  the  country  is  being  cut  down  by  the 
long  hours  of  heavy  labor,  the  doctor 
declares,  and  continues  that  they  have 
only  the  alternatives  of  working  ten 
to  twelve  hours  or  not  at  all. 


SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR 
.  HAY  FEVER. 

Here's  a  new  hay  fever  cure  that 
doesn't  require  a  doctor,  patent  in- 
halers, closed  rooms,  steaming  oil, 
powder  to  snuff  up  the  nose,  a  lake  or 
ocean  trip,  or  a  sojourn  in  the  northern 
Avoods. 

Just  quit  eating  starch  and  sugar ! 

Cut  every  article  of  food  that  con- 
tains starch  and  sugar  out  of  your  diet ! 

Don't  eat  potatoes,  beans,  peas ;  don't 
eat  bread,  cereals,  rice,  pie  or  cake! 

Live  on  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
salads,  and  what  little  meat  you  need 
in  hot  weather. 

But  don't  eat  bananas. 

Leave  sugar  out  of  your  tea  and 
coffee. 

Don't  eat  ice  cream. 

By  thus  getting  the  excess  starch 
and  sugar  out  of  your  system  you  will 
be  in  better  shape  to  throw  off  the  at- 
tacks of  the  weed  pollen  that  excites 
hay  fever — a  disease  that  brings  annual 
misery  to  two  million  persons,  2  per 
cent  of  the  American  population. 


Keep  away,  if  possible,  from  the  dust 
of  hay  fever  weeds.  Its  absence  will 
help  you,  but  if  you  follow  this  diet 
you'll  find. relief  anyhow. 

Weeds  that  produce  hay  fever  are 
those  with  small  flowers,  whose  pollen 
is  distributed  by  the  wind.  Ragweed 
causes  85  per  cent  of  America's  hay 
fever.  It  is  found  in  vacant  city  lots, 
beside  country  roads,  in  neglected 
fields. 

When  you  see  a  plant  that  is  (1) 
wind-pollinated,  (2)  grows  in  great 
abundance  and  (3)  has  inconspicuous, 
scentless  flowers  with  much  .pollen, 
look  out  for  hay  fever! 

Such  weeds  are  the  three  varieties  of 
ragweed  (common,  giant  and  western), 
false  wormwood,  marsh  and  western  el- 
der, carelessweed,  cocklebur  and  yellow- 
dock. 

Grasses  also  excite  hay  fever  in  many 
cases,  including  some  cultivated  grains. 

Ragweed  pollen  has  been  known  to 
travel  several  miles  in  the  wind,  show- 
ing why  persons  sometimes  have  hay 
fever  although  there  is  apparently  no 
hay  fever  weed  near  them. 


Nine-Hour  Day  Stays  in  Force. 

The  Kansas  Retailers'  association 
has  lost  a  fight  against  the  nine-hour 
day  for  women  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  state  industrial  welfare 
commission.  The  merchants  pleaded 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  their 
stores  open  later  than  nine  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evenings,  but  the  commission 
rejected  the  appeal. 


Bigness. 

"He's  a  truly  big  man." 

"That  so?" 

"Famous,  and  all  that,  but  just  the 
same  ,  the  kind  of  a  man  that  you 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  borrow  a  match 
from." 


Man  Tries  to  Improve  Things. 

Nature  never  intended  that  man 
should  take  three  days  to  recover  from 
one  day  off.  That  is  his  own  idea. — 
Toledo  Blade. 
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RESTED  MEN  BEST. 


Can  Do  More  Work  Than  Those  Who 
Are  Fatigued. 


Josephine  Goldman  Discusses  the  Ten- 
Hour  Law — Great  Changes  Are 
Taking  Place. 

Tremendous  changes  in  the  nation's 
industrial  life  are  taking  place  in  the 
midst  of  war.  None  is  greater  than 
that  caused  by  the  Supreme  court  de- 
cision holding  valid  the  Oregon  ten- 
hour  law  for  men  and  its  minimum 
wage  law  for  women  and  girls,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Eleven  states  have  been  marking 
time,  half-heartedly  enforcing  their 
minimum  wage  laws;  in  reality,  hold- 
ing them  in  abeyance  pending  the  rul- 
ing of  the  United  States  Supreme 
court. 

In  New  York  state  Senator  Wagner 
has  introduced  a  bill  establishing  the 
minimum  wage  principle.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  plans  for  the  intro- 
duction in  congress  of  a  minimum 
wage  bill  have  been  held  up  for  a  year 
in  the  hope  of  a  favorable  decision  on 
the  Oregon  statute.  Similarly,  legisla- 
tors in  a  number  of  states  have  been 
reluctant  to  present  minimum  wage 
bills  under  the  rendering  of  a  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Arkansas,  California,  Oregon,  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin  are  the  states  that  have  the 
minimum  wage  laws  on  their  statute 
records.  In  California  the  authority 
of  the  Industrial  commission  expired 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  was  prac- 
tically dropped  pending  the  Oregon 
case.  In  Minnesota  it  was  inoperative 
because  of  an  injunction. 

Miss  Josephine  Goldman,  associated 
in  writing  the  briefs  in  the  Oregon 
cise,  said  after  the  decision : 

**As  to  the  ten-hour  law  for  men, 
such  a  law  is  a  state's  most  urgent  duty. 
In  overwork  America  finds  one  of  its 
most   serious    menaces   to   the   public 


health.  People  die  young  in  America. 
Workers  wear  out  quickly.  The  aver- 
age length  of  life  has  been  increased, 
but  fewer  adults  than  ever  live  to  old 
age. 

"That  tired  worker  is  a  great  prob- 
lem for  society.  The  victim  of  fa- 
tigue is  a  menace  to  public  health  and 
morals  and  to  national  integrity.  He 
takes  to  drink  and  drugs.  America 
in  war  needs  to  conserve  its  vigor  and 
energy.  The  rested  man  can  do  more 
work  than  the  man  who  is  fatigued." 


The  Turn  of  the  Tide. 
"When  you  get  into  a  tight  place 
and  everything  goes  against  you  until 
it  seems  you  cannot  hold  on  a  minute 
longer,  never  give  up  then,  for  that  is 
just  the  place  and  time  that  the  tide  will 
turn." — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


As  a  result  of  work  done  by  agents 
of  the  home  economics  bureau  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  thousands 
of  southern  women  are  now  practical 
and  successful  farmers  in  many  of  the 
southern  states. 


International  Bricklayers  and  Ma- 
sons' union  has  expended  $20,315.75 
in  benefits  in  the  last  year.  There  are 
1,603  pensioners,  which  cost  $25,490 
a  year. 


In  Arkansas,  labor  commissioners 
are  now  employed  to  enforce  labor  laws 
and  circuit  judges  required  to  charge 
grand  juries  for  violation  of  same. 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  national 
industrial  parliament  for  masters  and 
men  in  the  British  building  industry. 


Twenty-four  lumber  yards  in  Wis- 
consin now  employ  women  as  lumber 
handlers. 


In  Denmark  large  numbers  of  women 
are  employed  by  the  state  as  steamship 
pilots. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  oe 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  everr 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Outside  Back  Coyer 
Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  65c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  MEDORA,  ILL. 

Once  more  I  will  try  to  write  a  few 
lines  for  our  Journal,  and  as  I  have  been 
a  member  since  February  17,  1915,  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
Trackman's  agreement  in  the  Journal, 
outside  of  ours  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
&  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  and  I  am  led  to 
believe  by  this  fact  that  the  other  Track- 
men are  not  up  to  date.  If  this  is  true 
why  not  spread  the  good  news  to  others 
that  they  can  see  the  light  and  come  to 
the  shelter,  where  they  can  find  relief 
and  comfort  and  protection  within  the 
folds  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers,  for  which  it  was 
created. 

It  must  be  remembered,  brothers, 
that  the  humble  Trackman  is  a  leading 
factor  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  railroad.  Without  him  there 
would  be  no  track,  and  without  any 
tracks — well,  you  can  guess  at  the  rest 
— I  only  mention  this  fact  to  impress 
upon  you  their  importance,  and  they  are 
sure  to  make  you  a  very  good  ally  in 
time  of  need. 

Now  is  the  time  for  each  of  us  to 
do  our  bit,  be  it  ever  so  small,  to  make 


the  world  safe  for  democracy  in  the 
proper  sense.  As  the  powers  of  the 
world  are  striving  to  make  the  world 
better,  and  to  eliminate  certain  past 
customs  in  militaryism  which  has  in  the 
past'  virtually  made  many  small  and 
weak  nations,  slaves,  or  nearly  so.  As 
these  powers  are  leaving  nothing  un- 
done and  sparing  no  expense  to  accom- 
plish this  safety,  why  can't  we  estab- 
lish the  eight-hour  day?  It  is  justly 
due  us,  but  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be 
given  to  us  unsolicited — we  must  made 
a  demand  for  it.  Others  get  it  and  why 
not  you?  The  Bible  teaches  us  of  an 
eight-hour  day  which  was  practiced  at 
the  building  of  King  Solomon's  temple, 
so  you  see  it  is  no  new  thought,  but  an 
ancient  one,  so  let  us  try  to  accomplish 
two  great  things  at  the  same  time — 
"Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
and  establish  the  eight-hour  work  day." 
Please  give  this  your  serious  thought 
and  let  us  all  make  a  great  spring  drive. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  read  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  poor  work- 
ing man,  what  he  has  to  endure  to  gain 
a  fraction  of  his  just  dues,  -and  after  he 
has  gained  the  small  concession,  he  is 
spied  upon  to  sec  if  Inhere  is  not  some 
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other  extra  task  which  could  be  at- 
tached to  his  previous  duties. 

Our  trouble  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  what  labor  is  subjected 
to,  and  the  recent  troubles  in  and  around 
Springfield,  III.,  and  other  places,  but 
fear  not  when  you  are  in  the  right,  for 
right  will  sure  right  itself. 

Just  today,  I  saw  a  piece  in  the  paper 
where  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
has  formed  a  $12,500,000.00  corpora- 
tion and  has  swallowed  up  seven  smaller 
corporations  to  build  ships  for  the  gov- 
ernment. When  such  unions  as  this 
are  formed  what  has  labor  to  do  but 
follow  their  example.  I  say,  let's  all 
get  real  busy  and  make  an  eight-hour 
day  our  goal.  We  are  a  very  low-paid 
class  of  men  according  to  what  we  do. 
The  Four  Brotherhoods  got  an  eight- 
hour  day,  so  let  us  get  one,  too,  but  let 
ours  be  gotten  in  a  diflferent  way  and 
be  of  more  use  to  us  than  theirs  is  to 
them. 

Wishing  you  all  a  very  nice  Thanks- 
giving and  plenty  of  turkey  and  an 
eight-hour  thought,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 
,     J.  C.  TREADWAY. 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Recently,  I  was  instructed  by  my 
Lodge  to  endeavor  to  bring  directly  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  our  members, 
the  progress  we  have  made  during  the 
past  two  years  since  we  became  a  part 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers,  as  we  have  many  good 
members  who  pay  their  dues  promptly, 
but  for  different  reasons  are  unable  to 
attend  the  meetings  regularly,  and 
therefore  because  of  their  inabilty  to 
attend  our  meetings  regularly  are  not 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  success  of 
our  Lodge  as  we  would  ^ish  them  to 
be,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  I  feel 
that  no  harm  would  come  from  ac- 
quainting the  members  of  our  Organi- 
zation all  over  the  country  \^rith  these 
facts  and  incidentally  to  mention  that 


if  it  were  possible  for  all  Lodges  to 
acquaint  their  members  in  a  letter  simi- 
lar to  what  I  have  written,  that  con- 
siderable progress  would  be  made  by 
our  Organization  everjrwhere. 

Harsimus  Lodge  No.  99  was  organ- 
ized July  12,  1915,  started  out  with  a 
small  membership  and  $2.00  in  our 
treasury,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  for  a  time  we  found  it  quite 
difficult  to  make  progress.  We  met  the 
usual  opposition  which  has  always  been 
a  handicap  to  Railroad  Workers  in  or- 
ganizing. 

Our  main  object  in  organizing  was 
for  impi'oving  the  working  conditions 
and  securing  increases  in  wages  for  all 
Railroad  Workers  in  this  locality, 
thereby  being  better  able  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  by  doing  that 
we  found  among  those  who  were  sorely 
in  need  of  better  wages  many  men  of 
many  minds  and  different  opinions, 
who  always  doubted  or  seemed  afraid 
to  try  and  help  themselves.  They 
seemed  to  be  continually  talking  about 
what  had  happened  in  the  past,  never 
giving  one  moment's  time  or  thought 
and  reason  with  themselves  or  any- 
body else  of  the  future  and  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  good.  If  they 
would  cease  being  afraid  and  try  and 
reason  together  in  an  intelligent  form 
of  Organization,  the  answer  would 
convey  itself  to  them,  "Organization." 

These  arguments,  I  know  you  are 
all  familiar  with  as  they  are  the  same 
and  are  as  old  as  the  world,  still  they 
had  to  be  met  and  overcome  and  to  the 
credit  of  all  of  our  members,  especially 
those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  our  Lodge,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  the 
way  has  been  blazed  through  all  oppo- 
sition, and  we  have  now  gjown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest,  best  financed  and 
successful.  Lodges  in  Jersey  City  or 
elsewhere. 

During  the  time  we  have  been  in 
existence  every  member  of  our  Or- 
ganization has  enjoyed  increases  in 
wages,  which  are  equal  to  a  greater 
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amount  each  month  than  the  individual 
member  is  required  to  pay  into  our 
Lodge  in  two  or  three  years,  and  they 
have  all  been  secured  without  the  loss 
of  one  hour's  time  by  our  members,  as 
we  have  presented  our  requests  intelli- 
gently to  our  officials  and  conducted 
our  business  at  all  times  in  a  cool,  calm 
and  conservative  manner.  Our  suc- 
cess gives  us  every  reason  to  feel  en- 
thusiastic over  what  we  have  so  far 
accomplished,  because  to  improve  our 
conditions  we  have  always  had  to  carry 
with  us  the  burden  of  the  non-union 
man,  who  does  not  take  the  proper  in- 
terest in  his  own  welfare,  and  very 
often  does  not  even  show  the  right 
spirit  in  return  for  what  we  have  done 
for  him  from  time  to  time.  However, 
this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  obstacles 
we  must  contend  with  in  educating  the 
non-union  Railroad  Worker,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  joining  with  us  in  our  move- 
ment, which  is  for  the  best  welfare  and 
protection  of  all,  so  to  bring  it  about  we 
must  continue  on  in  the  future,  educat- 
ing ourselves  as  well  as  others  and  to 
follow  along  with  our  learned  and  ac- 
tive members,  who  lead  to  success  and 
better  conditions,  as  it  is  folly  to  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
crank,  the  fault-finder  or  the  coward, 
as  such  men  lead  us  to  low  wages  and 
poor  conditions. 

In  addition  to  our  success  in  obtain- 
ing increases  in  wages,  building  up  our 
membership  and  treasury  during  the 
past  two  years,  one  year  ago  we  also  es- 
tablished a  sick  benefit  feature  in  our 
Lodge  which  has  proven  a  success,  and 
those  of  our  members  who  have  been 
unable  to  perform  their  regular  duties 
during  the  past  year  because  of  sick- 
ness, have  enjoyed  these  benefits  and 
all  are  assured  of  this  protection  in  the 
future. 

Our  initiation  fee  we  are  holding  at 
the  regular  constitutional  amount  of 
$3.00  and  our  monthly  dues  are  76 
cents  a  month.  As  soon  as  a  man  quali- 
fies and  is  initiated  to  membership  in 


our  Lodge  he  becomes  entitled  to  the 
sick  benefit  in  case  of  sickness,  and  in 
addition,  he  is  entitled  to  the  funeral 
donation  as  provided  for  by  our  Grand 
Lodge  and  in  accordance  with  the  sec- 
tions of  the  constitution  governing 
same. 

To  bring  out  in  a  simple  manner  the 
benefits  derived  in  our  Lodge,  aside 
from  the  increases  in  wages,  we  have 
so  far  obtained,  taking  our  sick  and 
death  benefit  feature,  $5.00  per  week 
sick  benefit  and  a  maximum  of  $100.00 
funeral  donation  after  18  months  in 
continuous  good  standing,  and  figuring 
them  according  to  the  amount  it  costs 
to  join  our  Lodge — $3.00,  and  to  re- 
main in  good  standing  thereafter,  by 
paying  75  cents  per  month  dues,  which 
we  charge,  it  would  require  him  to  re- 
main in  the  Organization  10  years  and 
9  months  to  pay  into  our  Lodge  the 
$100.00  funeral  donation  his  bene- 
ficiary will  receive,  which  he  would  be 
entitled  to  after  he  had  been  a  member 
18  months  in  continuous  e^ood  stand- 
ing, and  all  during  this  time  the  mem- 
ber is  guaranteed  the  protection  of 
$6.00  per  week  sick  benefit  in  case  of 
sickness,  so  that  our  Organization  as 
well  as  being  instrumental  in  gaining 
for  its  members  increases  in  wages,  is 
also  a  good,  sound  business  investment 
and  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
every  Railroad  Worker  within  the  jur- 
isdicton  of  our  Lodge,  to  the  extent  of 
joining  with  us,  as  the  work  that  we 
are  performing  is  dangerous  and  we 
never  know  when  we  may  be  taken 
away  from  this  life,  or  become  sick. 

I  have  now  covered  this  matter  as 
clearly  as  I  can  for  the  present  and  can 
only  add  in  closing  that  we  still  have 
within  our  jurisdiction  many  Railroad 
Workers  eligible  to  membership  who 
are  employed  by  the  several  railroads 
in  Jersey  City  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, whom  I  feel  confident  would  join 
if  properly  approached  by  any  of  our 
present  members,  and  I  might  also  say 
in  passing  that  this  condition  obtains 
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in  every  other  locality  in  the  country 
where  we  have  Lodges. 

I  know  that  all  of  our  members  are 
anxious  to  get  within  our  ranks  all  of 
the  eligible  men.  Our  field  in  which 
to  work  is  a  large  one  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  each  to  do  his  bit  for 
the  continued  and  greater  success  of 
our  Lodge  and  the  Organization,  and 
you  can  readily  see  how  much  good 
can  be  accomplished  if  each  member 
will  become  active  and  work  along  the 
lines  suggested  herein  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  with  the  best  wishes 
for  the  future  success  of  our  Lodge  and 
the  Organization  in  general,  I  remain 
Frapternally  yours, 

'TEG." 


FROM  OELWEIN,  IOWA. 
"The  Unrest.'* 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  somewhat 
funny  for  some  "easy  mark"  to  join 
something  and  get  into  a  Union  by 
paying  $1.00,  then  stay  in  long  enough 
to  learn  something  and  after  they  have 
practically  learned  the  best  lesson  of 
their  lives  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
7  cents  per  hour  increase  in  wages  that 
the  Union  worked  hard  to  get  for  them, 
then  turn  around  and  join  what  is 
called  a  "Soap  Club." 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  simple- 
minded  fellow  who  thought  he  was  a 
little  off,  so  he  went  to  the  doctor.  The 
doctor  told  him  he  would  have  to  have 
his  brains  scraped,  and  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  take  what  gray  matter  he  had 
out  and  told  him  to  come  back  in  a  few 
days  and  he  would  have  the  job  com- 
pleted. But  he  never  came  back  and 
one  day  the  doctor  met  him  on  the 
street  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  come 
back  and  have  your  brains  put  where 
they  belong?"  His  reply  was,  "Oh, 
the  dickens,  I  have  a  job  where  I  don't 
need  them."  The  doctor  became  in- 
quisitive and  asked  him  what  kind  of  a 
job  that  was  and  he  replied  that  he  was 
Organizer  for  a  "Soap  Club." 


I  believe  the  Oelwein  Railroad 
Workers  will  know  what  the  "Soap 
Club"  is  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
Hindu  snake  charmer  would  come  to 
Oelwein  that  there  are  some  good  can- 
didates to  be  charmed. 

I  was  approached  a  few  days  ago 
and  asked  if  I  was  not  going  to  join 
the  "Soap  Club."  It  did  not  take  me 
long  to  reply  and  tell  him  that  I  was 
going  to  retain  my  membership  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers;  that  it  did  me  more  good 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months 
than  his  "Soap  Club"  could  do  me  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  and  that  I 
was  going  to  belong  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  and 
not  get  into  a  mess  of  the  "Soap  Club" 
kind. 

We  are  doing  fine,  taking  in  new 
members  every  meeting  and  they  afe 
all  REAL  men.  We  had  a  member 
who  was  initiated  at  our  last  meeting 
who  told  us  that  his  reason  for  becom- 
ing one  of  us  was  because  he  wanted 
to  get  in  where  there  were  REAL  men. 
I  only  had  to  ask  him  once  and  he  re- 
quested an  application  blank. 

We  are  growing  all  the  time  and  will 
continue  to  grow  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  will  have  one  of  the 
best  Lodges  in  our  Organization.  We 
now  have  724  members  in  Oelwein, 
which  is  going  some  for  an  Organiza- 
tion only  organized  two  or  three 
months  ago,  and  all  that  I  can  say  to 
the  Railroad  Workers  everywhere, 
throughout  this  country  is  "Go  and  do 
likewise." 

Yours,  with  best  wishes  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers. 

Fraternally  yours, 
"UNREST  OF  OELWEIN." 


The  effect  of  the  check  on  the  expor- 
tation of  timber  from  Ireland  has  been 
to  start  all  the  sawmills  working  at  full 
time. 
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FROM  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 

Just  a  word  from  Sandusky  Lodge 
No  40  to  let  you  know  we  are  alive  and 
on  the  map  and  Thursday  evening, 
September  27th,  we  held  a  special 
meeting  to  initiate  29  candidates  and 
although  it  was  a  very  stormy  night 
the  majority  of  the  29  came  up  and 
were  initiated,  and  those  who  were  not 
able  to  come  at  that  time  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  at  our  next 
meeting,  so  we  are  all  well  pleased 
with  the  result  of  our  special  meeting, 
as  in  addition  to  the  number  admitted 
to  membership  we  had  Brother  Dennis 
of  Toledo;  also  Brother  "Rabbit''  of 
Toledo  with  us,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
we  were  honored  with  quite  a  lengthy 
address  from  our  First  Vice-President, 
Brother  R.  H.  Grim.  Brother  Dennis . 
-and  the  other  brother  from  Toledo  also 
favored  us  with  addresses  and  excellent 
advice,  after  which  refreshments  were 
served  and  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able evening  was  terminated. 

We  are  now  almost  100%  organized 
at  this  point,  and  we  hope  by  the  first 
of  the  year  to  be  able  to  say  that  every 
man  in  Sandusky  is  a  member  of  our 
Organization,  and  wishing  success  to 
all  members  everywhere,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

F.  L.  TUBBS. 


FROM  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Well,  brothers,  I  am  going  to  write 
a  few  lines  in  an  effort  to  let  you  know 
that  Bloomin^on  Lodge  No.  152  is 
still  on  the  map  and  from  all  indica- 
tions you  will  hear  from  us  again  in 
the  not  distant  future.  We  have  begun 
to  build  up  our  Lodge  and  we  want  to 
make  it  one  of  the  best  organized  lo- 
calities in  this  part  of  the  state,  but  I 
want  to  advise  in  the  beginning  that 
the  members  of  No.  152  will  have  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
push.  We  have  to  get  together  and 
work  as  a  committee  of  one.  We  have 
made  a  grand  start  in  the  right  direc- 


tion, but  we  must  keep  up  the  good 
work  that  we  have  started  so  well. 

We  have  been  writing  new  applica- 
tions for  the  past  month  and  when  you 
elected  me  as  Chairman  you  said  that 
you  wanted  a  leader  and  I  told  you  that 
with  your  help  I  would  try  and  lead 
you  to  the  front  in  organized  labor  in 
this  city,  so  let  us  hang  our  lamps 
where  all  can  see  them  shine;  let  us  at- 
tend our  Lodge  meetings  and  what  we 
have  to  say,  say  it  in  the  hall,  and  not 
in  the  shop  where  the  bosses  will  get 
hold  of  it. 

From  present  indications  it  looks  to 
us  as  though  there  would  be  some 
changes  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton;  so, 
boys,  let's  get  together  and  do  business. 

We  have  had  Brother  Cox  from 
Moberly,  Mo.,  with  us  for  awhile,  but 
he  was  called  back  home  to  work  for 
the  Wabash  again,  and  while  we  hated 
to  see  him  go  at  this  time,  we  were 
glad  that  he  was  going  back  among  his 
friends.  While  he  was  with  us  he  was 
a  great  booster  for  the  Organization 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  a  booster 
wherever  he  works  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  return  to  Bloomington 
at  any  time,  if  only  to  visit  us. 

Well,  brothers,  as  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  tried  to  write  anything 
for  the  Journal  for  over  a  year,  you 
will  have  to  excuse  me  for  this  time, 
but  I  hope  to  have  an  article  in  each 
month  in  the  future,  but  before  closing 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  our  members  in 
No.  152,  especially,  that  they  should 
attend  their  Lodge  meetings  and  help 
their  officers  along  in  order  to  run  the 
Lodge  as  it  should  be  and  do  not  stay 
away.  If  there  is  something  done  that 
you  do  not  like,  don't  be  a  knocker,  be 
a  booster  for  the  Organization  all  the 
time.  We  have  the  greatest  and  the 
best  Organization  in  the  world;  it  is 
for  "One  Railroad;  One  Organiza- 
tion," where  all  can  be  united  in  one. 

This,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  best 
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time  in  the  history  of  the  country  which 
we  have  ever  had  to  unite  into  one  Or- 
ganization. There  is  a  shortage  of 
labor  all  over  and  the  employers  are 
bidding  against  one  another  for  our 
labor,  so  let  us  get  into  the  Aanerican 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  and 
secure  that  which  is  justly  due  us. 
That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton.  We  have  presented 
a  new  agreement  for  conditions  and 
higher  wages  and  we  have  already  met 
the  Assistant  General  Manager  and 
Superintendent  and  at  this  writing  we 
expect  to  meet  them  again  in  a  few 
days,  so  I  guess  that  I  had  better  close 
for  this  time,  and  remain" 

Fraternally  yours, 

G.  H.  WILLIAMS. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

If  I  am  permitted  in  the  space  al- 
lo*wed  me  I  will  try  and  mark  out  a 
few  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys 
on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  As  far  as  I  can 
understand  our  members  on  this  Sys- 
tem are  doing  fine  although  living  ex- 
penses is  the  worst  thing  we  have  to 
overcome,  but  in  my  humble  estimation 
we  should  request  wages  to  overbal- 
ance the  cost  of  living,  as  that  is  really 
the  only  way  to  overcome  it. 

Our  Organization  on  this  System 
has  increased  materially  during  the 
past  few  months  and  within  the  next 
few  months  we  expect  to  secure  the 
application  of  every  man  in  the  Car 
and  Mechanical  Department. 

You  know  that  the  time  is  ripe  that 
we  should  have  what  is  coming  to  us 
and  if  we  get  cold  feet  ourselves,  we 
cannot  blame  the  company  for  doing 
what  they  can  to  keep  them  cold.  So, 
all  that  I  can  say  is  to  keep  a  strong 
back  and  your  brains  working;  write 
up  the  men  eligible  for  membership 
and  stick  until  we  are  called  to  the 
trenches  and  then  fight  for  our  free- 
dom.   I  am  always  fighting  for  better 


conditions  and  more  money.  As  I 
heard  a  fellow  say  the  other  day — that 
fellow  is  always  agitating  something, 
but  my  fellow  workers,  that  is  a  thing 
we  have  to  contend  with,  and  it 
looks  to  me  that  there  are  some  men 
working  for  a  day's  wages  that  would 
take  the  bread  out  of  their  own  chil- 
dren's mouths,  sooner  than  line  up  with 
a  Labor  Organization.  So,  I  think, 
brothers,  if  we  get  together,  work  hard 
and  back  up  our  committees,  we  will 
get  what  is  coming  to  us,  and  let  me 
remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"A  BOOSTER." 


FROM  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

The  members  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  System  Council  and  Car  In- 
spectors in  this  territory,  who  are  all 
members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers,  have  requested 
me,  as  Secretary  of  the  System  Coun- 
cil, to  make  an  effort  through  the  No- 
vember Journal  to  secure  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  Car  Inspectors 
connected  with  the  System  Councils  of 
our  Organization,  through  the  medium 
of  giving  us  the  following  information : 

Name 

Street  No :. 

Town 

State < 

Occupation  

Name  of  Railroad  Company 

The  idea  is  that  the  Car  Inspector 
seeing  this  is  to  send  me  his  name  and 
address  before  November  30th  with 
the  object  in  view  of  Car  Inspectors 
communicating  with  each  other,  dis- 
cussing the  rules  of  interchange,  work- 
ing conditions  and  possible  improve- 
ments in  working  hours,  etc.,  for  Car 
Inspectors.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  throughout  our  Journal  and  you 
can  address  the  information  asked  for 
to  F.  A.  Limpach,  837  Akron  Street, 
Massillon,  Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  the  many  excuses — is  perhaps  the  best 
word  to  use — that  are  manufactured  by  Members  of  Labor  Organizations 
when  they  are  approached  upon  the  question  of  them  soliciting  the  member- 
ship of  one  of  their  fellow  workmen  to  the  Organization  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  a  Member. 

"I  am  unable  to  talk  Organization,  that  is  the  work  of  paid  representatives." 
"If  I  had  the  talking  points  that  Bill  Jones  had  I  would  get  every  man  in  the 
shop."  "The  boss  is  watching  me." — this,  even  though  it  might  be  possible 
the  boss  does  not  even  know  the  man  who  used  it  is  a  member,  because  invar- 
iably he  keeps  his  light  under  a  bushel — and  the  last  excuse,  but  perhaps  more 
often  used,  "I  don't  want  to  lose  my  job," — and  what  do  all  of  them  amount 
to  when  summed  up.  Fear,  absolute  fear,  afraid  to  do  something  they  know 
is  good  and  legitimate,  but  fearful  of  imaginative  consequences. 

Let  us  take  the  first  excuse — "I  am  unable  to  talk  Organization" — nine  out 
ten  of  the  men  who  offer  that  excuse  are  the  greatest  talkers  among  a  member- 
ship on  the  way  they  suppose  the  Organization  of  which  they  are  members 
^ould  be  run,  how  the  President  or  some  other  officer  should  perform  his 
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duties,  how  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  should  do  theirs  and  yes,  they  will  even 
express  themselves  on  how  the  railroad  or  shop  where  they  work  should  be 
run  and  what  the  government  should  do  in  this  or  that  case ;  they  will  talk 
church,  fraternal  or  sick  benefit  organizations  until  they  are  black  in  the  face^ 
but  on  labor  they  are  tongue-tied,  and  when  it  comes  to  talking  to  the  fellow 
who  even  works  with  them  they  resort  to  the  second  excuse — "if  they  had  the 
talking  points  of  Bill  Jones,  etc."  They  have  if  they  only  knew  it — they  have 
read  their  Journal  the  same  as  Bill  Jones  and  should  have  assimilated  the  in- 
formation contained  therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  every  month. 
Somebody  usually  gives  his  views  and  writes  why  men  should  become  organ- 
ized in  almost  every  issue  and  information  from  which  talking  points  can  be 
made  for  the  uninitiated  to  educate  themselves,  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting 
men  who  are  not  members,  interested,  and  lest  we  forget  some  member  must 
have  at  some  time  sufficiently  interested  this  particular  fellow  who  cannot 
talk,  into  joining,  so  whatever  argument  was  good  enough  to  have  him  see  the 
light,  should  and  can  be  tried  by  him  on  another,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
own  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  on  the  railroads,  or  in  the  shop,  in 
which  he  is  working,  as  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  or  wages,  and  these 
changes  are  as  good  talking  points  as  can  be  had  and  are  actually  proof,  con- 
clusive of  the  advantages  of  men  being  banded  together  for  their  common 
good,  and  they  can  be  placed  before  the  uninitiated  without  hearsay  or  what 
some  one  else  told  you. 

The  third  excuse  is  more  of  an  imaginative  nature  than  otherwise  and  is  in 
existence  for  a  subterfuge  more  than  any  other  known  thing,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  something  for  fearful  men  to  hide  behind  and  let  the  other  fel- 
low do  the  work  more  than  anything  else. 

The  last  excuse  is  in  some  measure  true  where  men  have  not  been  organ- 
ized before,  but  it  is  a  shadow  held  over  them  by  unscrupulous  bosses  and 
employers,  who  are  as  inconsistent  to  themselves  as  they  are  to  others.  They 
endeavor  to  withhold  the  right — so  to  speak — from  their  fellow  man  that  they 
are  taking  advantage  of  every  hour  in  the  day  themselves,  which  is  organized 
effort.  They  are  banded  together  themselves;  they  are  organized  among 
themselves  to  prevent  the  other  fellows  or  their  employes  from  doing  likewise, 
and  in  such  places  the  sooner  those  who  are  ground'  down  assert  their  man- 
hood or  liberty  to  do  with  their  own  ideas  and  minds  what  their  conscience 
dictates  is  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them,  so  that 
fear  is  the  underlying,  potent  factor  all  around,  and  when  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers eliminate  this  one  thing  from  their  catagory  of  life,  they  will  have  elimi- 
nated the  greatest  bugbear  they  have  to  contend  with  and  will  come  into  their 
own,  and  the  men  who  are  following  that  class  of  employment  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  come  after  them,  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  tJbat 
they  will  have  thrown  oflf  the  voke  of  industrial  slavery  and  will  have  arrived 
at  the  actual  beginning  of  their  march  of  progress  for  true  and  honest  justice. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  municipal  firemen         Twenty    thousand    workmen   killed 

and  city  authorities  have  arranged  a  and  2,000,000  seriously  injured  through 

two-platoon  system.  industrial    accidents    in    the    United 

States  every  year  are  the  figures  an- 

India    ink     orginally    came     from  nounced  by  the  National  Safety  coun- 

China,  but  now  it  is  successfully  made  cil    and     the  American     Museum    of 

in  this  country  of  lamp  black  and  glue.  Safety. 


A  school  of  fisheries  will  probably  be         British  radicals  demand  the  close  or- 
established  at  Washington  university,     ganization  of  the  workers  against  war. 
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THE  WAR'S  GREAT  LESSON. 

The  "slackerism"  of  those  who  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces 
is  hard  hit  by  the  war,  says  Louis  F. 
Post,  assistant  secretary  of  labor  at 
Washington,  in  an  article  in  this  week's 
issue  of  The  Public,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Post  says:  * 

"To  the  old  maxim,  *an  army  moves 
upon  its  belly,'  a  new  interpretation 
has  been  given  by  the  world-war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  now  in- 
volved. We  have  learned  that  the 
maxim  applies  not  only  to  soldiers  on 
the  march,  but  to  all  the  fighting  factors 
of  a  nation  at  war.  The  nation  itself, 
not  its  army  alone,  'moves  upon  its 
belly.'  It  must  be  fed  continuously  or 
it  perishes.  Nor  one  nation  only,  but 
all  nations. 

"This  newly  learned  lesson  or  war  is 
more  than  a  lesson  for  war  times.  It  is 
a  lesson  for  peace  times,  too.  What  a 
few  have  heretofore  said  but  the  rest 
hav€j  disregarded,  some  from  ignor- 
ance and  many  from  want  of  thought, 
the  world's  greatest  war  is  forcing 
upon  the  understanding  of  all.  No- 
body can  any  longer  doubt  that  man- 
kind lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  Never 
again  will  any  but  imp^ostors  assert, 
not  any  but  easy  dupes  believe,  that 
man  may  live  upon  accumulations  of  the 
past.  The  war  has  made  it  clear  that 
none  live  otherwise  than  by  the  work 
of  their  time.  It  follows  that  no  one 
can  be  rich  enough  to  live  without 
working  unless  he  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  work  of  other  living  men.  Is 
it,  then,  unreasonable  to  predict  that 
hereafter  he  who  does  not  earn  his  own 
living,  be  it  that  of  a  beggar  or  that  of 
a  millionaire,  will  be  spotted  for  an  in- 
dustrial parasite?  Who  can  long  be 
dull  enough  to  doubt  that  any  one's 
living,  if  he  does  not  earn  it  himself,  is 
being  earned  for  him.  Not  has  been 
earned  for  him  by  industrials  and 
thrifty  ancestors  but  is  being  earned 
for  him  by  industrials  and  despoiled 
contemporaries?" 


(Copy.) 
STATEMENT   OF  THE   OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 
Of     The     Railroad     Worker,     published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  Ill.,for  October,  1917. 
State  of  Illinois,  ) 
County  of  Cook.  S  ^^' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared G.  W.  Gibson,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Worker 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24^ 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are: 

Name — of  Post  office  address- 

Publisher— American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers,  1209-'ll,  638  So.  Dearborn  St.,. 
Chicago,  111., 

Editor— G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-'ll,  538  So. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Managing  Editor— G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-'11, 
538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Business  Managers — G.  W.  Gibson,  1209- 
'11,  528  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  toUl  amount  of 
stock.) 

American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers. 

P.  F.  Richardson,  President,  1209-'ll,  638 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  W.  Gibson.  Sec— Treas.,  1209-'ll,  538 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockhold- 
er or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
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not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  comi)any 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis- 
tributed, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  shown  above  is (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publica- 
tions only.) 

(Signed)  G.  W.  GIBSON, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
28th  day  of  September,  1917. 
(Seal.)        (Signed)  HECTOR  DURANTE. 

(My  commission  expires  January  31, 1919.) 

Note. — This  statement  must  be  made  in 
duplicate  and  both  copies  delivered  by  the 
publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  shall  send 
one  copy  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  (Division  of  Classification),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  retain  the  other  in  the 
files  of  the  post  office.  The  publisher  must 
publish  a  copy  of  this  statement  in  the  sec- 
ond issue  printed  next  after  its  filing. 


WORRYING  ABOUT  IT 

The  hardest  work  you  ever  do 

Is  worrying  about  it ; 
What  makes  an  hour  resemble  two 

Is-  worrying  about  it ; 
The  time  goes  mighty  slowly  when 
You  sit  and  sigh  and  sigh  again 
And  think  of  work  ahead,  and  then 
Keep  worrying  about  it. 

The  hardest  part  of  any  job 
Is  worrying  about  it; 
Your  joy  to  kill,  your  rest  to  rob, 

Is  worrying  about  it; 
The  lowest  spot  to  view  a  hill 
Is  from  the  bottom;  higher  still 
It  looks  each  moment  that  you  kill 
In  worrying  about  it. 

But,  if  you  start  to  climb,  you  soon 

Quit  worrying  about  it, 
Quit  waiting,  wishing  for  the  moon 

And  worrying  about  it. 
A  human  task  just  grows  and  grows 
Bv  putting  off;  time  may  disclose 
'Twas  easier  than  you  suppose — 
Quit  worrying  about  it. 

Just  buckle  up  and  buckle  in — 
Quit  worrying  about  it. 

By  work,  not  worpr,  you  will  win — 
Quit  worrying  about  it. 

A  task  is  easy,  once  begun; 

It  has  its  labor  and  its  fun; 

So  grab  a  hold  and  do  it,  son — 
Quit  worrying  about  it ! 

Selected 


IN  MEMORIAM 


FROM  PETERSBURG,  ILL. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  late  friend  and  Brother,  Harvey  A. 
Baxley,  a  loyal  and  useful  Member  of  Petcrs- 
burg^odge  No.  126,  located  at  Petersburg, 
111.,  who  departed  this  life  on  September  15, 
1917.  He  was  a  faithful  Member  and  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and, 

Whereas.  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  is  jiwt  in  all  things,  and  while 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  know 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Therefore, 
be  it. 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  Brother  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  pray  that  Our  Heavenly 
Father  will  watch  over  his  family  and  that 
He,  Who  doeth  all  things  well  will  lighten 
their  burden  of  grief,  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  Brother; 
a  copy  spread  on  the  records  of  our  Lodge, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Journal  for  publica- 
tion; ailso  that  our  charter  be  draped  for 
thirty  days  in  his  memory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  PORTER. 
WAYMAN  PIERSON, 
WM.  HALL, 

Committeemen. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  has  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  removed  from  our  midst 
one  of  our  new  Members,  Brother  Arthur 
Slyker,  from  Huron,  Ohio,  who  was  a  kind 
and  faithful  Brother,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Ruler.    Therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  menibers  of  Golden 
Rule  Lodge  No.  10  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
Brother,  and  pray  that  Our  Almighty  Su- 
preme Ruler  will  assist  them  in  bearing  that 
great  sorrow  and  loss,  and  be  it  further, 

Resolved,  that  we  drape  our  charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  a  copy  of  thcK 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted Brother;  a  copy  spread  on  the  minittes 
of  the  Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  offidW 
Journal  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  PFUHL, 

Lodge  No.  10. 


In  this  country  the  number  of  labOF* 
ers  killed  each  year  would  equal  «fi 
army  division. 
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Section  48.  If  a  member  breaks  the  period  of  his  continuous  good  standing 
membership,  as  per  Sections  45,  46,  47,  by  allowing  himself  to  become  in  ar- 
rears to  his  lodge  for  two  months'  dues  (as  per  Section  104,  of  this  Constitu- 
tion) but  who  liquidates  his  indebtedness  before  becoming  four  months'  in 
arrears,  his  period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  shall  start  from 
the  date  upon  which  his  indebtedness  was  liquidated  as  per  Section  104,  and  in 
the  event  of  death,  after  thirty  days,  his  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  share  of  donations  prescribed  in  Sections  45,  46,  47,  based  on  the  number 
of  months  he  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  preceding  death  until  such 
member  has  again  become  in  continuous  good  standing  the  first  required 
period. 

.  Section  49.  No  claim  for  funeral  donation  will  be  allowed  for  a  member 
who  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  good 
standing  for  three  consecutive  years  previous  to  the  date  of  death. 

PAYMENT  OP  PER  CAPITA  TAX. 

Section  22.  The  per  capita  tax  shall  be  considered  a  standing  appropriation 
without  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to  see  that 
it  is  promptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and  it  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer's  office  in  time  so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than 
the  close  of  official  business  thirty  days  following  the  month  for  which  it  is 
due.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
within  the  time  stipulated  for  their  pa}mient,  the  lodge  and  its  members  shall 
stand  suspended  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fed- 
eration until  after  the  date  all  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
received  at  headquarters. 

'       SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  READMISSION. 

Section  104.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  two 
months'  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 
donations  or  have  any  claim  against  this  Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 
period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
tion shall  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  aU  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
including  the  current  (present)  month. 

Section  105.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months'  dues  he 
shall  stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge. 
Precluded  members  shall  make  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
be  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  readmission  fee  decided 
upon  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regoilar  initiation  fee. 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Readmitted  members'  last  issued  due  baoks  should  accom- 
pany applications  for  readmission  to  headquarters. 
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Donations,  also  the  prohibition 
books,  etc.    These  Sections  all 

\.:Uiy  anc:  '.:i3ut'(;tively!         . 
.  ,._,  eiv^icn  if  memV>ers  and  vour  individual  con..In- 

membe: 

the  preclusion  of  members. 
:nt  of  per  capita  tax. 
nf  souvenir  manuals,  etc. 

herein  Tnonthly  for  the  benefit  of  every  mcm- 


.TCATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  ETC. 

ation  shall  enter  Jnto  an  agreement  ver- 

:r  tne  puoiicauon  of  a  souvenir'  manual,  guide  book   or 

in  its  name  of'  for  its  benefit.    The  Grand  President  shall 

the  charter  of  anyXodge  violating  this  section,^nd  prose- 

le  couris  any  person  or  persons  using  tiie' name  of  the  Federation 

r  indirectly  in  connection  theirewith  or  for  such  purposes.** 

FUISIERAL  DON^TldNS. 

.■>_/„■.     •  ^  .  ■,  ^_  /,•  ■  ■     '  '       ■  ■■ 
iu).     Upon  proper  proof  of  this  death  of,  a  member  who  has  been  in 
IS  good  standing  in  1: is  Lodge  for  six  months  previqus  to  his  dea^» 
ary-Treasur^r  shall  donate,  upon  sufficient  proof  being  fur- 
....  of  $50.06;  fpr  a  member  who  has  been  in  Continuous  good 
twelve  months,  $75.00,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  con- 
standing  for  eighteen  months,  $100.00,, 
ininicfiuiely  after  the  death  of  a  member  the   Financial   Secretary  of  the 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceas^ed  member's  due  book  for  two  years 
preceding  liis  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  Grand  Secretary- 
Treksiirer. 

Section  46.  After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  who  at  liic 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  membership,  (after  date  of  January 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  ape,  and 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  month?  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  shall  ^Iso  apply  to 
non-beneficiary  members  January   1,  1911. 

Section  47.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  to  membership  in 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  wa^  not  in  good,  cound  bodily  health  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Secticn  45  of  this  Constitution. 

(Coatiniied  on  Inside  Back  Cover.) 
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THE  ADAMSON  LAW. 

(Continued  from  Last  Issue.) 

In  compliance  with  our  promise  in  the  last  issue,  we  are  herewith  pub- 
lishing for  the  information  of  our  members  additional  correspondence 
between  departments  of  the  Government  and  President  Richardson  in  an 
effort  to  define  the  classes  of  employes  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Law :  / 

\fr     r-       vt  -K/r  n*  4.  October  1,  1917. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  McGmty,  ' 

Secy.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  with  you  on  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  had  considerable  correspondence;  namely,  the  application  of 
the  Adamson  Law  to  such  railroad  employes  as  Car  and  Airbrake 
Inspectors,  Safety  Appliance  Inspectors,  Oilers,  etc.,  whose  duties  are 
principally  confined  to  train  work  and  are  therefore,  in  our  judgment, 
engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Adam- 
son  Law. 

For  your  information  permit  me  to  state  that  I  communicated  with 
the  Attorney  General  on  this  subject  some  time  ago,  and  his  office 
advised,  through  his  Assistant,  Mr.  Underwood,  that  the  Attorney 
General  only  rendered  official  opinions  to  the  President  and  heads  of 
the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the  United  States. 

Subsequently,  we  conferred  with  our  attorney  on  the  subject  who 
advised  that  individual  suits  might  be  entered  by  the  classes  of  men 
mentioned,  for  the  recovery  of  the  additional  wages  which  they  would 
be  entitled  to,  if  the  court  or  courts  should  render  a  decision  in  their 
favor,  and  by  this  procedure  secure  a  judicial  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  men  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  Adamson 
Law. 

Not  wishing  to  place  any  of  our  members  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion in  bringing  suit  against  their  employers  and  remaining  in  the 
employ  of  the  Company,  we  have  thus  far  refrained  from  following 
that  procedure,  not  forgetting  the  much  and  costly  litigation  we 
would  experience  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  suit  at  law. 
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In  the  belief  that  the  Department  of  Labor  through  its  Secretary 
may  secure  an  official  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  opinion  obtained  from  his  Assistant,  Mr.  Underwood,  we 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

After  an  examination  of  the  laws  and  precedents,  the  Department 
advised  me  under  date  of  September  27,  1917,  through  its  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  as  follows : 

"With  further  reference  to  your  communication  of  the 
16th  instant,  in  which  you  inquire  whether  this  Department 
could  secure  an  official  ruling  from  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  what  class  or  classes  of  employes  are  engaged  in  the 
movement  of  trains  within  the  meaning  of  the  Adamson 
Eight-Hour  Law,  you  are  advised  as  follows :    • 

A  careful  examination  of  the  laws  and  precedents  discloses 
that  the  Attorney  General's  duty  to  render  official  opinions 
to  heads  of  Executive  Departments  is  limited  to  questions 
that  require  some  official  action  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment requesting  the  opinion.  In  other  words,  the  question 
submitted  must  be  one  that  the  head  of  the  department  is 
called  upon  to  decide  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties. 
While  this  Department  is  interested  in  the  application  and 
enforcement  of  the  Adamson  Law  as  you  know,  it  has  no 
official  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  Its  construction  is 
strictly  a  judicial  question  which  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
preclude  the  Attorney  General  from  rendering  an  opinion 
thereon  to  a  head  of  an  Executive  Department.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  believed  that  the  Attorney  General  would  de- 
cline to  render  an  opinion  to  this  Department  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Adamson  Law." 

The  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  above  outlined  caused 
me  to  again  refer  to  the  law  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  by  what  branch 
of  the  government  is  the  law  enforceable,  and  according  to  my  under- 
standing it  is  either  an  amendment  or  an  addition,  to  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1887,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce"  and  may 
therefore  come  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

If  my  understanding  is  correct,  the  reasons  for  which  the  Depart- 
partment  of  Labor  believes  the  Attorney  General  would  decline  to 
render  an  opinion,  would  not  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  it  may  therefore  be  possible  that  the  Commission  will 
rule  on  the  question  of  which  classes  of  employes  are  engaged  in  the 
movement  of  trains  if  it  is  vested  with  such  power,  or  secures  a  ruling 
thereon  from  the  Attorney  General. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  queston  is  an  important 
and  far-reaching  one.  If  those  who  believe  the  Adamson  Law  is 
applicable  to  them,  and  to  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  applied,  would  be 
obliged  to  bring  individual  suits,  to  determine  by  judicial  decision 
whether  or  not  the  law  applies  to  them,  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
litigation,  and  they  would  be  required  to  overcome  the  obstacles  the 
legal  talent  of  the  railroads  might  be  able  to  place  in  their  way. 
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:  As  you  are  aware  the  government  has  successfully  maintained  the 

constitutionality  of  the,  law  without  any  additional  expense  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  Transportation  Department  and  who  have  se- 
cured the  advantages  of  the  act.  The  other  Railroad  Workers  whom 
we  honestly  belieye  are  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains,  and  to 
whom  the  law  has  not  yet  been  applied,  are  therefore  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  proving  through  the  several  United 
States  Courts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains,  has 
been  placed  upon  them. 

To  avoid  individual  suits,  costly  litigation  and  the  embarrassment 
to  which  some  of  our  members  would  be  placed,  we  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  ruling  by  some  branch  of  the  government  having  author- 
ity in  the  premises  on  the  question  of  what  class  or  classes  of  em- 
ployes are  employed  in  the  movement  of  trains,  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic. 

If  this  question  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Commission, 
I  feel  confident  that  your  decision,  after  hearing,  investigation  or 
whatever  procedure*  you  deem  necessary  in  the  premises,  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  railroad  managements  and  employes,  and  would  in 
our  judgement  eliminate  much  litigation,  provided  the  latter  course  is 
followed. 

I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  question  to 
your  experienced  and  superior  judgment  and  shall  feel  grateful  for 
any  courtesy  you  may  accord  us  and  for  any  consideration  you  shall 
give  the  subject  matter. 

Assuring  you  of  my  confidence  and  esteem  and  wishing  you  the 
greatest  measure  of  success,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     P.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

President. 

The  following  replies  to  President  Richardson's  letter  were  received 
from  Mr.  George  B.  McGinty,  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  Mr.  M.  O.  Lorenz,  Secretary  of  the  Eight-Hour  Commission, 
respectively : 

"October  5,  1917. 
Mr.  P.  F.  Richardson, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 
638  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  1st.  requesting  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  application  of  the  so-called  Adamson  Law  extends 
to  such  railroad  employes  as  car  and  airbrake  inspectors,  safety  appli- 
ance inspectors,  oilers,  etc. 

You  are  advised  that  this  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Adamson  Law  a  commis- 
sion of  three  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  observe  the  operation 
and  cflFccts  of  the  institution  of  the  8-hour  standard  work  day,  which 
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has  been  designated  the  Eight  Hour  Commission.    Your  letter  has 
been  referred  to  the  secretary  of  that  commission  for  attention. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)     G.  B.  McGINTY, 

Secretary." 

Ti>r     Ti  17  T>-  u     ^         T>  "October  12,  1917. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Richardson,  Pres. 

American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 

538  South  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir : 

Mr.  George  B.  McGinty,  Secy.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
has  referred  to  me  your  letter  of  October  1, 1917.  , 

Just  what  employes  come  within  the  scope  of  the  eight-hour  law  is 
not  definitely  defined  by  the  law.  The  railroads  take  the  position  that 
only  engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  other  trainmen  in  road  and 
yard  service  and  in  some  cases  hostlers  are  affected. 

Whether  or  not  this  position  is  correct  can  be  determined  only  by 
further  court  decisions,  as  there  is  no  commission  in  existence  having 
authority  to  interpret  or  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  law — ^the  duties  of 
this  Commission  being  merely  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  institution 
of  the  eight-hour  basic  day  and  the  conditions  affecting  the  relations 
between  common  carriers  and  their  employes. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  law. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     M.  O.  LORENZ, 

Secretary." 


England's  co-operative  movement 
owns  its  own  tea  gardens  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  palm  oil  plantations  in  West 
Africa  and  wheat  fields  in  Canada. 
Farms,  flour  mills,  soap  factories  and 
ships  are  owned  by  it,  and  it  has  also  a 
banking  business,  which  may  rival  even 
the  postoffice  savings  bank  in  the  num- 
ber of  branches  and  exceed  it  in  the 
volume  of  business,  for  it  is  not  limited 
as  is  the  government  institution. 


Women  employed  in  restaurants  in 
New  York  are  not  allowed  by  law  to 
work  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a 
week. 


English  women  in  France  are  em- 
ployed in  many  kinds  of  work,  such 
as  clerks,  librarians,  accountants,  ty- 
pists, cooks,  wine  waitresses,  butlers, 
domestic  work,  motor  transport  serv- 
ice, tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers  and 
linemen  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
service. 


The  government-owned  railroads  of 
New  South  Wales  were  recently  tied 
up  because  of  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  American  discredited  "Taylor"  sys- 
tem on  employes.  Over  7,000  engin- 
eers, firemen  and  metal  workers  sus- 
pended work  after  the  government  re- 
fused to  submit  the  question  to  an  im- 
partial tribunal. 


Of  every  1,000  wage  earners  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  of  New  Jersey 
274  are  women. 


Since  the  Washington  state  indus- 
trial commission  started  its  compensa- 
tion benefits  a  total  of  $8,297,888  has 
been  collected  in  premiums  and  $5,401,- 
111  has  been  paid  out  in  claims,  while 
$2,636,929  is  held  in  reserve. 


Philadelphia  street  cleaners  demand 
a  nine-hour  day. 
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FROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


Since  my  last  article  to  the  Journal 
I  have  travelled  considerably  and  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  and 
visiting  many  of  our  members  and  a 
number  of  Lodges  of  our  Organization, 
and  while  I  find  the  almost  universal 
subject  discussed  among  men,  women 
and  children  is  the  war,  especially  the 
young  man  who  has  enlisted  and  ex- 
pects to  be  called  to  the  colors,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  subject  equally  as  inter- 
esting to  every  working  man  and  which 
comes  closer  home  to  him,  and  that  is 
the  daily  living  wage,  and  if  I  may  say 
it,  many  are  forced  to  take  more  notice 
and  interest  in  this  than  ever  before, 
caused  I  presume  from  the  extreme 
prices  which  it  is  now  costing  us  to 
live;  and  men  and  women  are  looking 
at  this  matter  seriously,  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  in  many  different  ways. 
Some  of  them  changing  their  positions 
at  increased  wages,  but  many  of  them 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
and  determined  that  only  through 
Labor  Organizations  can  they  better 
protect  themselves  and  secure  a  more 
adequate  wage. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
the  human  familyas  a  whole  will  realize 
more  fully  what  labor  has  done  in  the 
past  and  can  do  in  the  future,  and  the 
worker  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
thorough  Organization  is  his  only  hope, 
as  he  is  not  only  helping  himself  but  he 
is  helping  his  family  and  his  co-worker. 

Many  times  in  the  past  when  talk- 
ing to  non-union  men  and  discussing 
the  advisability  of  them  joining  the 
Organization,  they  have  said,  "Yes,  it 
is  a  good  thing,  we  ought  to  have  it 
and  we  ought  to  belong  to  it,  but  our 
boss  will  not  stand  for  it.''  Some  of 
them  have  even  suggested  that  I  go  to 
the  boss  and  ask  him,  before  they,  the 
employes — so  to  speak — make  a  move 
in  that  direction.  Think  of  it,  my 
friends.  Ask  the  boss  if  you  can  join, 
an  Organization,  and  very  likelv  that 
boss  has  been  placed  in  his  position,  as 


we  very  often  find,  to  keep  employes 
from  organizing  and  we  might  say,  en- 
deavor to  prevent  him  from  getting  that 
which  is  his  just  and  lawful  due. 

Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  working  men 
will  realize  the  necessity  of  uniting 
more  closely  than  ever  before,  and  that 
through  uniting,  be  in  a  better  position 
to  protect  themselves  and  safeguard 
the  positions  which  they  hold.  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  when  men  should  or- 
ganize for  that  particular  purpose  it  is 
now.  The  wages  may  be  more  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  employment,  but  this 
great  World  War  is  not  going  to  con- 
tinue forever  and  at  its  close  the  work- 
ers will  need  oi'ganization  to  protect 
themselves  if  they  ever  need  it,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  provide  for  that  particular 
purpose  and  I  hope  that  the  Railroad 
Workers  everywhere  will  wake  up  to 
that  fact  and  prepare  for  the  inevitable. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
visited  and  conferred  with  the  mem- 
bers of  at  least  18  Lodges,  and  in  most 
of  the  places  I  have  visited  I  found 
an  excellent  spirit  pervading  the  men 
and  a  general  desire  to  go  forward. 
There  was  hardly  a  Lodge  that  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  but  who 
have  increased  their  membership  from 
six  to  forty-seven  members,  which  alone 
in  my  estimation  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  some  one  is  on  the  job  and  work- 
ing for  the  Railroad  Workers'  best  in- 
terest. Not  only  have  they  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  new  members,  but  in 
many  cases  they  have  also  been  success- 
ful in  securing  a  good,  substantial  in- 
crease, some  of  the  increases  amounting 
to  6  or  8  cents  on  the  hour,  and  in  a 
few  cases  some  have  gone  beyond  that 
amount.  The  unorganized  Railroad 
Workers  could  have  done  as  well  if 
they  had  been  organized,  but  who  is  to 
blame  ?  I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who 
have  led  the  way  are  not  to  blame. 
They  are,  themselves,  for  not  organiz- 
ing after  we  have  put  forth  our  best 
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efforts  in  an  endeavor  to  teach  the 
necessity  of  Organization  to  them. 
However,  we  still  live  in  hopes  that  our 
efforts  have  not  all  been  in  vain,  and 
the  seed  that  we  have  sown  among  the 


Railroad  Workers  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
future  and  that  many  non-imion  men 
will  join  hands  with  those  of  us  who 
are  organized  under  the  banner  of 
Unity,  Fraternity  and  Protection. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


During  the  past  month  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  a  number  of  our  Lodges  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
doing  so  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
almost  every  Lodge  I  have  been  able 
to  visit  so  far  has  made  some  progress 
during  the  past  year,  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  wage  increases  and  improved 
§hop  conditions,  and  in  addition  to  this 
progress  I  have  also  found  our  mem- 
bers in  this  locality  doing  some  good 
work  among  the  non-union  men,  as  I 
find  in  totaling  up  the  number  of  new 
members  obtained  by  eight  Lodges 
through  a  special  effort  the  past  month 
was  more  than  300.  This  has  natur- 
ally been  very  encouraging  to  our 
members  as  they  feel  happy  over  their 
success,  and  I  trust  all  will  continue 
to  push  forward  until  they  have  gath- 
ered in  all  of  the  non-union  men  within 
their  reach. 

Two  of  the  Lodges  which  have  en- 
joyed the  greatest  success  in  the  com- 
paign  for  thorough  organization  have 
been  Lodges,  which  for  the  past  two 
years  have  been  resting  on  their  oars, 
so  to  speak,  by  simply  being  content  to 
hold  their  own.  But  now,  since  they 
have  gotten  started  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  letup 
until  they  have  reached  a  100%  organ- 
ization, and  that  can  be  brought  about 
just  as  easy  as  the  progress  so  far  made 
if  our  members  will  keep  the  ball  roll- 
ing by  continuing  to  push  and  pull  in 
the  right  direction. 

It  has  been  pleasing  to  be  among 
our  members,  over  this  way  the  past 
month  and  find  them  doing  so  well,  and 
so  well  satisfied,  and  I  make  known 
their  success  simply  to  show  our  mem- 
bers in  general  how  much  good  could 


be  accomplished,  if  each  one  would 
start  out  fully  determined  to  do  his 
bit  for  his  Union  and  the  Lodge  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  by  giving  his 
assistance  to  help  round  up  and  make 
Union  men  of  the  thousands  of  indus- 
trial slackers  (non-union  men)  through- 
out our  country. 

It  was  also  my  good  fortune  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  Harsimus 
Lodge's  annual  ball  on  the  29th  of 
October.  The  occasion  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  spend  a  pleasant  and  en- 
joyable evening  with  our  members. 
Their  ball  was  a  grand  success  in  every 
respect  and  all  who  were  able  to  attend 
seemed  to  fully  enjoy  the  evening,  as 
the  crowd  while  large  was  a  happy 
crowd  whose  only  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  to  want  to  be  jovial,  have  a  good 
time  and  see  that  everybody  present 
enjoyed  themselves,  as  I  am  sure  they 
did,  and  will  be  looking  forward  to  the 
next  annual  ball  of  Harsimus  Lodge 
for  another  good  time. 

Later  on  I  was  lucky  enough  to  drop 
in  on  the  members  of  Bronx  Lodge 
just  on  an  evening  when  they  happened 
to  be  having  an  old-fashioned  good  time 
among  themselves,  and  as  each  one 
present  has  to  take  a  part  on  such  occa- 
sions and  is  anxious  to  do  his  bit,  no- 
body is  ever  left  out,  as  those  without 
talent  retire  before  the  evening  begins. 
However,  all  enjoyed  the  evening  and 
I  fully  appreciate  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  me  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  time. 
So  in  summing  up  my  travels  and  ex- 
periences during  the  past  month  among 
our  members  I  have  been  able  to  visit, 
I  find  nothing  of  a  discouraging  >*,r  lack- 
of-interest  nature  to  comment  upon,  as 
all  seemed  to  be  making  satisfactory 
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progress  and  to  be  interested  in  their 
welfare  and  the  general  welfare  of  their  < 
Lodge  and  to  fully  appreciate  the 
efforts  I  have  made  in  their  behalf  dur- 
ing my  stay  with  them.  So  I  trust  this 
enthusiasm  and  cheerfulness  will  be 
lasting ;  also  become  general  among  all 
Railroad  Workers  and  bring  about  one 
happy  Brotherhood  for  all. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of 
another  year — a  year  which  has  given 
all  of  us  reason  to  become  serious  and 
to  steady  ourselves  and  thereby  help  to 
steady  our  government,  now  that  our 
government  has  seen  fit  to  take  part  in 
the  World  War. 

This  change  of  conditions  has  caused 
many  of  our  members,  who,  this  time 
last  year  were  making  preparations  to 
make  merry  with  their  families  during 
the  holidays,  to  volunteer  or  answer  the 
call  to  arms,  since  our  entrance  into  the 
world  struggle,  and  this  year  will  find 
them  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
spending  their  Holidays  in  cantonments, 
training  and  drilling  to  perfect  them* 
selves  to  protect  the  world  democracies 
and  if  necessary  to  give  their  lives,  that 
the  world  may  be  safe  for  the  future 
generations.  So  when  we  stop  to  think 
of  the  great  sacrifices  many  of  our  mem- 
bers have  made,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  be  safe,  or  a  better  world  for  all 
to  live  in,  we  wonder  where  the  indus- 
trial slacker  (non-Union  man)  fits  in. 

The  man  who  refuses  to  do  his  bit 
to  protect  the  jobs,  the  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  of  those  who  have  left,  by 
joining  hands  with  his  fellow  workers 
and  the  thousands  of  Union  Railroad 
Workers  who  realize  now,  even  more 
than  ever  in  the  past,  the  necessity  of 
thorough  organization  in  the  shops  and 
yards,  to  protect  what  is  most  important 
to  all  workers,  "his  job,"  as  we  do  not 
know  what  may  happen  when  the  war  is 
at  an  end,  but  should  have  common 
sense  enough  to  know  there  can  be  no 
harm  done  by  being  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  prepared  to  confront  any  con- 
dition, come  what  may.     So  while  we 


are  displaying  our  patriotism,  let  us  all 
remember  the  Brother  who  left  and  is 
in  arms,  and  do  our  bit  during  his 
absence  to  make  the  shops  or  yard  he 
left  a  better  place  for  him  to  work  in, 
should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
turn, and  there  will  be  many  return. 
So  prepare  the  way  for  them  by  seeing 
that  every  non-union  man  becomes  just^ 
as  good  a  trained  Union  man  as  your 
fellow  workers  become  soldiers  during 
their  absence. 

In  closing  I  can  only  add  that  we 
will  have  to  pass  through  the  usual  and 
perhaps  necessary  experience  this  year 
before  the  workers  can  clearly  grasp  the 
necessity  of  one  Organization  for  all, 
and  while  our  experiences  have  been 
trying  and  put  the  loyalty  of  our  mem- 
bers to  the  supreme  test  at  times,  hap- 
pily, but  few  have  proved  cowards  or 
traitors  to  the  principles  they  pledged  to 
uphold  and  regardless  of  all  we  have 
had  to  contend  with,  we  have  again 
progressed  and  pushed  forward  another 
step.  So  to  all  of  our  members  and 
their  families,  especially  those  whom 
duty  has  called  from  us,  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  that  all  will  enjoy  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  that  the  New  Year  may 
bring  happiness,  success  and  PEACE 
to  all. 


First  Class. 


The  last  train  was  very  crowded. 
The  only  vacant  seats  to  be  seen  were 
in  the  first-class  carriages.  Although 
the  Irishman  had  only  a  workman's 
ticket,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  a  seat, 
so  entered  one  of  the  "firsts"  and  made 
himself  comfortable.  Presently  the  in- 
spector came  along,  and  asked  severely : 

"How  is  it  you're  in  a  first-class 
carriage  with  a  workman's  ticket — 
eh?" 

"Shure,"  replied  the  Irishman,  with 
a  grin,  "it's  because  I'm  a  first-class 
workman !" 


A  separate  wages  board  will  be  es- 
tablished in  Ireland  under  the  com 
production  act. 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS, 


Since  my  last  report  I  have  succeeded 
in  adding  another  Lodge  to  our  Organ- 
ization at  a  point  where  there  are  about 
15,000  Railroad  Workers  employed, 
and  I  have  every  hope  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  this  Lodge  will  prove 
its  worth  by  getting  all  of  the  men 
employed  in  and  around  that  section 
as  members  thereof.  I  have  good  hopes 
also  for  this  section  of  the  country 
where  I  am  now  employed,  and  also 
have  hopes  of  organizing  the  main  shop 
on  the  system.  The  remainder  of  the 
system  is  very  well  organized  and  it  be- 
hooves the  men  employed  in  this  par- 
ticular place  to  get  busy  and  get  in 
under  the  bapner. 

Regardless  of  the  war  and  the  patri- 
otic feeling  pervading  men  throughout 
this  country  of  ours,  one  feature  that 
confronts  us  at  this  particular  point  is 
that  the  petty  bosses  are  still  using 
every  unfair  method  to  prevent  the 
men  from  organizing  and  keeping  them 
bound  up  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
worst  kind  of  industrial  slavery,  but 
with  all  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
petty  bosses  the  men  have  made  a  good 
showing.  The  bosses  have  kept  their 
men  from  joining  our  Organization,  or 
at  least  they  have  tried  to  and  I  have 
great  hopes  at  this  writing  that  by  the 
time  my  article  appears  in  print  I  will 
have  succeeded  in  organizing  another 
new  Lodge. 

I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing our  members  in  Philadelphia,  Har- 
risburg  and  other  points  during  the 
past  month  and  have  some  good  hopes 
that  these  men  will  add  a  considerable 
number  to  their  membership  during  the 
closing  hours  of  this  year  and  help  to 
put  our  Organization  on  the  high  road 
to  success. 

Our  members  everywhere  must  be- 
come missionary  workers  in  this  great 
cause  and  endeavor  to  interest  the  vast 
army  of  Railroad  Workers  who  are  still 
in  the  front  line  trenches,  in  getting 
them  to  come  inside,  as  it  does  not  mat- 


ter where  you  go,  men  that  are  organ- 
ized or  unorganized  concede  that  the 
Railroad  Workers  have  the  best  plan  to 
offer  for  organizing  the  men,  in  that 
particular  craft.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  membership  everywhere  to 
keep  up  the  good  work  and  help  to 
build  up  their  own  particular  Lodge 
at  the  different  places  throughout  Ae 
country  and  thereby  become  organizers 
and  help  to  hasten  the  day  when  all 
Railroad  Workers  would  be  in  one 
Organization. 

Might  I  point  just  for  a  moment  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  all  men 
working  in  and  around  the  mine  in  one 
Organization.  Is  not  that  proof  pos- 
itive that  men  employed  in  one  industry 
are  better  protected  by  being  in  one 
Organization  than  split  up  into  15  or 
20,  and  also  is  it  not  an  argument 
against  the  20  or  more  different  Or- 
ganizations in  which  the  Railroad 
Workers  are  split  up? 

Your  Grand  Lodge  officers  and  or- 
ganizers have  been  doing  their  utmost 
during  the  past  year  in  endeav^oring  to 
build  up  the  Organization,  so  it  be- 
hooves all  to  get  busy  and  organize, 
as  only  by  this  means  can  the  Railroad 
Workers  as  a  whole  expect  the  law- 
makers of  this  country  to  include  all 
Railroad  Workers  in  the  Adamson 
Law,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  8-hour 
day  with  reasonable  compensation  for 
same,  so  boys,  if  you  will  only  try  for 
the  last  month  of  this  year,  you  will 
surprise  yourself  at  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess you  will  have  in  getting  men  to 
join  your  Organization.  It  will  be  of 
vast  assistance  to  you  in  your  fight  for 
a  shorter  day  and  higher  rate  of  wages, 
so  let  us  all  get  together  and  make  the 
month  of  December,  1917,  one  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  wish  our 
members  everywhere  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Brighter,  Happier  and  More 
Prosperous  Year  in  1918. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  WAR-RIVEN  LANDS. 

By  PEARL  V.  DOUGHERTY. 


During  the  conflict  between  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  approach  of  Yule- 
tide  only  brings  more  keenly  to  the 
hearts  of  the  pejople  the  brutal  mockery 
of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men."  Nevertheless,  the  loving  hearts 
of  the  women  in  the  war-torn  countries 
strive  to  bring  some  good  cheer  and 
Christmas  happiness  to  the  men  at  the 
front,  the  prisoners  in  the  camps,  and 
the  sick  on  their  cots  of  pain  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Even  the  tiny  fingers  of  the 
children  help  to  form  the  multitude  of 
gifts  that  are  dispatched  to  the  armies. 
During  the  lulls  between  fighting,  the 
men  feast  and  make  merry  as  much  as 
possible,  each  one  celebrating  the  day 
according  to  the  customs  of  his  own 
land. 

Celebrations  in  the  various  countries 
diflFer.  ^  While  the  little  Ei^lish  and 
American  children  are  hanging  up  their 
stockings  at  bedtime  near  the  chimney 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  bojrs  and  girls 
of  France,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria  are 
placing  their  shoes  in  a  comer,  or  near 
the  fire,  that  the  good  Pere  Noel  or  little 
Christ  Child  m^  come  and  fill  them 
with  goodies.  All  the  countries  have 
their  pretty  legends,  quaint  beliefs,  and 
odd  superstitions  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  attached  themselves  to 
the  ancient  festival,  like  the  sacred 
mistletoe  of  the  Druids  to  the  oak. 
The  use  of  the  bright  holly  and  mistle- 
toe for  Christmas  decorations  today  are 
plain  reminders^  of  the  old  pagan  festi- 
val. Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Druids,  with  mystic  rites  and  the 
hofly  and  mistletoe,  performed  weird 
ceremonies  in  the  forests  of  Britain,  at 
which  time  the  yule  log  was  burned — 
not  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but 
of  Thor,  the  god  of  war. 

Twelve  centuries  of  Christianity 
have  passed,  but  the  Serbian  observ- 
ances of  Christmas  are  still  strongly 
marked  by  their  pagan  practices.  Their 


veiy  word  for  Christmas  is'^Bojich," 
which  means  "The  Little  God."  In 
ancient  times,  the  Serbs  sacrificed  a  ^pig 
to  the  sun  god,  so  today  roast  pig  is  the 
principal  Christmas  dish  in  every  Serb- 
ian home.  Their  "Christmas  Eve  is 
Known  as  "Badnyi  Dan,"  or  the  day  of 
the  old  Badnyak,  who  is  some  sort  of  a 
divinity  connected  with  the  young  Bo- 
jich  of  Christmas  Day.  Early  in  the 
morning  two  of  the  oldest  boys  of  the 
family,  accompanied  by  the  yoiri>ger, 
boys,  supplied  with  some  wheat  kernels* 
make  their  way  to  the  forest,  where, 
after  crossing  themselves  three  times 
or  saying  a  prayer,  they  select  a  tree 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Badnyi. 
One  of  the  boys  greets  the  tree  with  the 
words,  "Happy  Badnyi  day  to  you," 
and  throws  a  handful  of  wheat  upon  it, 
while  the  other  boy  carefully  plies  the 
axe.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
chopping  down  the  tree,  for  it  must  fall 
toward  the  east  exactly  at  the  moment 
the  sun  god  rises.  The  first  chip  that 
falls  is  carefully  preserved  by  one  of 
the  children  and  brought  home  with  the 
Badnyi,  which  is  always  cut  into  two 
or  three  pieces ;  the  longer  log  being  the 
most  precious.  On  reaching  the  house, 
the  mother  of  the  family  comes  out, 
bringing  a  small  flat  wheat  cake  of  un- 
leavened flour  called  "pogacha,"  which 
she  breaks  on  the  longer  Badnyi.  The 
logs  are  left  outside  of  the  house,  each 
side  of  the  door.  The  whole  day  is 
spent  in  making  preparations  for  the 
day  following.  The  women  bake  cakes 
in  shape  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  chickens, 
while  the  men  get  a  fat  pig  ready  for 
roasting.  At  sunset  one  of  the  men  is 
given  a  pair  of  new  woolen  gloves  to 
go  out  and  bring  in  the  Badnyak.  As 
he  passes  the  threshold,  the  mother 
throws  at  him  a  handful  of  wheat  from 
a  bowl  in  which  she  has  kept  all  day 
the  chip  brought  her  in  the  morning. 
It  is  most  important  that  this  great  log 
be  kept  burning  all  night.     When  the 
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log  is  lighted,  the  young  folks  run  out 
and  fire  of5F  guns  and  pistols. 

The  first  visitor  in  every  Serbian 
home  on  Christmas  morning  must  al- 
ways be  the  'Tolaznik/'  He  is  usually 
a  neighbor's  son,  who  arrives  early 
armed  with  a  glove  full  of  wheat.  As 
the  door  is  opened  to  his  knock  he  mer- 
rily throws  the  wheat  at  the  company 
gathered  at  the  fireside  and  into  the 
corners  of  the  room,  saying  "Christ  is 
born."  The  house  mother  replies  by 
throwing  wheat  at  him  and  everyone 
joins  in  exclaiming,  "He  is  bom  in- 
deed." This  Christmas  guest  takes  up 
a  shovel  and  strikes  the  Badnyak  log 
sharp  blows,  making  the  sparks  fly, 
while  he  pronounces  good  wishes  for 
each  of  the  family.  Having  kissed  his 
host,  he  falls  on  his  knees  and  kisses 
the  end  of  the  Badnyak,  which  is  al- 
ways placed  on  the  fire  so  that  one  end 
protrudes  into  the  room.  The  visitor 
crosses  himself  a  number  of  times  and 
places  a  small  coin  on  the  log  as  his 
Christmas  gift. 

Before  the  principal  meal  is  eaten  on 
Christmas  day  all  the  members  of  the 
family  gather  in  a  circle  around  their 
father  with  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands.  Reverently  bowing  their  heads, 
they  listen  to  his  fervent  prayers  for 
good  luck.  They  all  embrace  and  kiss 
one  another  before  sitting  down  to  the 
roast  pig  and  the  rest  of  the  savory  re- 
past. At  the  end  of  the  meal  all  stand 
and  drink  "to  the  glory  of  God  and  to 
the  glory  of  Christ's  birth." 

Of  all  the  countries  now  at  war,  none 
makes  more  of  the  Christmas  festivities 
than  does  the  German  nation.  Many 
months  in  advance  the  German  haus- 
frau  and  little  madchen  busily  ply 
their  needles  so  that  each  member  of 
the  family  and  also  near  friends  may 
be  remembered  with  a  hand-made  gift, 
when  the  locked  Christmas  room  is  at 
last  opened  displaying  the  splendid  tree 
all  a  glory  with  myriads  of  tiny  tapers, 
glistening  balls,  festoons  of  tinsel,  and 
its  branches  laden  with  toys,  bonbons, 


and  the  "pfefferkuchen"  so  dear  to  the 
children's  eyes. 

The  "pfefferkuchen"  is  a  spicy  cake 
made  in  all  shapes.  The  German 
bakers  make  these  cakes  in  three  classes 
differing  in  quality  and  cost,  so  that 
even  the  poorest  of  the  children  may 
save  up  a  few  pfennigs  to  purchase 
them. 

The  "kringeln,"  a  transparent  sugar 
candy,  and  a  sweet  almond  paste  known 
as  "lubecker  maryipan"  ar-e  both  to  be 
found  on  a  German  Christmas  tree. 
The  presents  are  heaped  up  in  piles 
beneath  the  tree  and  no  one  is  forgot- 
ten. Even  the  smallest  of  the  children 
make  their  presents,  many  of  them  be- 
ing funny  little  Christmas  cards 
painted  with  astonishingly  brilliant 
flowers  and  birds  with  appropriate 
verses  beneath  them. 

Christmas  cards  are  now  known  and 
used  throughout  the  world,  but  the 
first  one  originated  in  London  in  the 
year  1845  When  the  Rev.  Edward  Brad- 
ley, author  of  "Verdant  Green,*'  had  a 
printer  make  him  some  holiday  cards 
of  his  own  designs.  Two  years  later 
the  Newcastle  printer  put  out  a  num- 
ber of  cards  which  sold  at  two  pence 
(four  cents  each).  One  was  recently 
sold  in  London  for  250  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  $1,250. 

While  the  sultan's  subjects  are 
mostly  Moslems,  Christmas,  Day  there 
is  observed  by  many  celebrations.  The 
Greek  Catholics,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Armenians  all  celebrate  in  their  own. 
way  the  feast  of  the  Nativity.  As  the 
Mohammedans  honor  Jesus  and  the 
Koran  even  maintains  the  sinless  birth 
of  Mary,  His  mother,  the  day  is  one 
whose  observance  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Turks  in  a  more  tolerant  spirit  than 
any  other  Christian  holiday. 

Christmas  in  Constantinople,  as  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  boys  of  the  city,  is 
as  full  of  noise  and  firecrackers  and 
shooting  off  of  pistols  as  was  our  own 
observance  of  Fourth  of  July,  before 
the  safe  and  sane  method  of  celebrating 
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the  day  came  into  vogue.  After  serv- 
ices, the  Greek  church  congregation 
exchange  presents  of  fruits  and  flowers 
from  home  to  home,  and  the  poor  are 
remembered  with  a  gift  of  a  good 
dinner.  » 

In  Russia  and  other  countries  where 
the  people  still  cling  to  the  old  Julian 
calendar,  Christmas  comes  thirteen 
days  after  ours,  for  December  25  by 
the  Gregorian  calendar  is  only  Decem- 
ber 12  by  the  old  style  of  reckoning. 
To  make  the  discrepancy  less  confus- 
ing, the  orth6dox  Greek  church  coun- 
tries usually  give  both  dates.  Thus  St. 
Nicholas  day  is  written  December  6-19. 

"Kolenda  is  the  Russian  Christmas 
Eve  celebration.  The  peasants  go  in 
bands  and  serenade  the  rich  nobles, 
their  masters,  and  old  and  young 
scramble  in  the  snow  for  the  coins 
tossed  them  from  the  windows.  Later 
the  whole  countryside  join  in  a  gay 
masquerade,  in  which  the  sexes  dress 
up  in  absurd  costumes  representing 
animals,  the  idea  being  to  commemo- 
rate the  fact  that  Christ  was  born  in  a 
stable  among  the  humblest  of  the  ani- 
mals. All  peasants  of  Bulgaria,  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  share  the 
legend  that  animals  are  conscious  when 
Christmas  Eve  comes  round.  Many  of 
them  believe  that  at  midnight  the  sheep 
awake  and  march  in  procession,  and 
the  Cattle  kneel  in  their  stalls,  while  by 
a  holy  miracle  all  the  beasts  are  able 
to  converse  together,  but  it  is  a  mortal 
sin  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  overhear 
them;  a  sin  punishable  with  sudden 
death. 

In  Belgium,  there  are  Christmas 
services  in  the  churches,  but  the  chil- 
dren lack  the  joy  of  a  tree,  presents, 
and  the  good  things  that  go  with  the 
day.  Bands  of  beggars  often  go  about 
on  Christmas  Eve  singing  and  asking 
alms  from  door  to  door,  but  the  cus- 
tom is  not  encouraged.  Many  of  the 
Belgian  children  look  under  their  pil- 
lows for  the  "Engelskock*'  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  believing  that  the  angel 


Gabriel  himself  will  have  placed  the 
angel  cake  there. 

Among  the  Poles,  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  every  Christmas  Eve  Christ 
again  returns  to  earth  as  a  little  babe, 
and  on  the  holy  night  othfer  biblical  oc- 
currences are  thought  to  take  place. 
The  pure  in  heart  a're  said  to  be  able 
to  see  St.  Jacob's  ladder  and  the  angels 
descending  to  earth  to  scatter  their 
gifts  of  peace  and  love. 

In  Italy  and  France,  the  midnight 
mass  on  the  night  before  Christmas  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  services  of 
the  year.  The  alters  are  made  beauti- 
ful with  myriads  of  glowing  tapers  and 
fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  flowers 
and  burning  incense.  It  is  customary 
to  have  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  Holy  Babe  in  the  manger,  with 
dolls  dressed  to  represent  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  St.  Joseph,  and  little 
crudely  shaped  animals.  There  is  also 
a  pretty  custom  of  giving  special  wel- 
come to  the  first  babe  left  on  Christmas 
morning  at  the  door  of  the  foundling 
homes.  A  handsome  cradle  and  fine 
soft  linens  are  made  ready,  and  the 
poor  little  waif  is  taken  in  and  given 
a  ceremonious  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  Christ  Child. 

In  Italy,  in  the  upper  Lombardy 
particularly,  musicians  visit  the  shrines 
of  the  Redeemer,  accompanied  by  little 
children  dressed  as  angels,  make  a  tour 
of  the  towns  and  villages  collecting 
alms  which  are  distributed  later  \o  the 
poor  as  gifts  from  the  Christ  Child. 
— Railway  Conductor. 


Kaiser  Biirs  Discovery. 

Teacher  in  History — Who  discovered 
America? 

Little  Johnny  —  Please,  ma'am,  the 
kaiser. 

Teacher — Why,  Johnny!  I  thought 
you  knew  better  than  that ! 

Little  Johnny  (firmly) — Dad  read  in 
the  paper  last  night,  "Kaiser  discovers 
America  will  not  stand  for  submarine 
warfare." 
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OLD  AGE  AND  CONTENTMENT. 


The  United  States  Government  could 
encourage  loyalty  and  true  patriotism 
in  all  its  subjects  were  it  to  interest 
itself  more  in  the  needs  of  not  only  the 
poorer  classes  but  all  classes.  The 
question  is,    How  can  this  be  done  ? 

There  have  been  innumerable  plans 
suggested  on  different  occasions,  such 
as  the  old  age  pension,  Government  in- 
surance, etc.,  etc. — ^and  there  is  merit 
in  all  of  them.  My  idea,  however, 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  own 
large  tracts  of  land  in  various  com- 
munities in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
On  these  tracts  of  land  homes  can  be 
built,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  rooms 
each,  on  a  lot  say  60x160,  for  a  man 
and  wife ;  a  large  community  house  for 
single  folks,  widows  and  widowers;  a 
storehouse  supplied  with  provisions, 
centrally  located,  in  each  community, 
where  people  who  have  attained  the  age 
of,  say,  eo  years,  can  be  supplied  with 
the  best  the  land  can  produce,  and  with- 
out cost*.  Each  home  should  be  fur- 
nished with  vegetable  seeds,  flowers  and 
the  necessary  implements  to  make  every 
home  a  garden  spot.  An  old  man  and 
old  woman  could,  besides  caring  for  a 
small  garden,  have  a  few  chickens,  rab- 
bits or  anything  they  care  to  raise  on 
the  side.  If  they  should  produce  more 
than  they  can  consume  of  any  one 
article,  it  should  be  turned  into  the 
community  store,  where  all  provisions 
are  free  to  members  of  the  community. 

In  conjunction  with  the  homes  and 
truck  raised  in  back  yards,  the  Govern- 
ment could  farm  a  tract  of  land  suf- 
ficient to  supply  all  the  needs  of  each 
community  at  a  small  cost.  Younger 
men  could  be  employed  on  these  acre- 
ages, and  an  assessment  levied  on  all 
people  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  commun- 
ities, and  no  one  could  consider  this 
plan  an  act  of  charity  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  as  they  would  be  pay- 
ing an  annual  assessment  for  same. 


The  effiect  on  the  people  would  to  my 
rrtind  be  marvelous,  as  most  selfishness 
is  due  to  fear  of  the  future.  If  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor  knew  that  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  60  they  could  take 
up  one  of  these  little  homes  in  the 
country,  surrounded  with  beautiful 
flowers  and  a  contented  people,  their 
lives  would  be  lived  entirely  differently. 
Instead  of  hoarding  for  the  future,  and 
in  a  great  many  instances  fearing  to 
marry,  they  would  live  natural  lives,  do- 
'"g  good  and  working  faithfully  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  suffer  and  stint  all  their  lives 
that  they  may  not  die  in  the  poor  house. 

After  the  establishment  of  these 
homes,  the  colonists,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government, could  afford  for 
themselves  different  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, such  as  moving  pictures,  music 
literary  and  numerous  other  means  of 
relaxation,  and  the  atmosphere  would 
be  made  so  inviting  that  even  men  of 
means  would  be  glad  to  take  homes  in 
these  garden  spots  and  in  return  give 
to  the  Government  all  they  possessed  to 
perpetuate  and  make  these  communities 
so  idealistic  th'^^t  most  people  would  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  too  would 
become  members.  Old  age  would  be  re- 
spected, and  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  to  put  into  practice  the  experience 
of  years  of  service,  which  would  re- 
dound to  the  betterment  of  all  the 
people. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
men  are  better  mentally  at  60,  with 
years  of  experience,  than  young,  tnen 
who  have  not  had  the  training.  Witfi 
the  assurance  of  being  cared  for  in  their 
advancing  years,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  will  also  be  stronger  physically, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  our  ailments  arc 
caused  through  worry,  or  fear  of  the 
future.  Eliminate  worry  and  fear  and 
we  shall  produce  a  strong  and  sturdy 
race  at  60.  Child  labor  would  cease* 
the  strong  would  do  the  work,  and 
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another  cause  of  degeneracy  would  be 
eradicated. 

These  colonies  would  in  a  short  time 
become  self-supporting,  and  instead  of 
a  burden  on  the  younger  generation 
would  lead  to  their  emancipation. 

Crime  would  be  lessened  and  a  real 
moral  wave  would  sweep  the  country. 
Capital  would  be  less  brutal  and  labor 
more  contented,  and  in -the  end  a  genu- 
ine democracy  would  prevail. — Geo.  S. 
Barry,  in  Coast  Seamen's  Jnl. 


SUPPORTS    S-HOUR    DAY    FOR 
STEEL  WORKERS. 


Facts  Which  Show  That  Shorter 
Workday  Has  Been  Productive  of 
Greater  Output  in  Industries. 

The  eight-hour  day  for  steel  work- 
ers is  supported  by  the  Public  Ledger. 
In  a  leading  editorial  this  paper  says 
scientific  knowledge  overrules  those 
employers  who  declare  that  an  eight- 
hour  day  is  impossible  in  this  industry, 
and  quotes  Prof.  Frederick  S.  Lee,  in 
Science,  issue  of  November  26,  1916 : 

"Augmentation  of  output  occurs,  not 
only  with  a  reduction  to  ten,  but  even 
to  eight  hours.  Instances  of  this  are 
numerous.  Thus,  the  very  careful 
study  by  Prof.  Abbe,  of  the  effects  of 
reducing  the  working  day  in  the  Zeiss 
optical  works,  in  Jena,  from  nine  to 
eight  hours,  shows  an  average  increase 
of  about  3  per  cent  in  the  daily  output 
of  the  employes.  A  certain  steel  works 
in  England  reports  that  each  of  its 
machines  turns  out  in  eight  hours  the 
same  amount  of  work  formerly  pro- 
duced in  nine  hour?.  In  the  steel 
sheet  and  tin  plate  trades  of  South 
Wales  it  is  stated  that  after  the  change 
from  the  12  to  the  8-hour  day  the 
increase  of  output  in  the  rolling  mills 
amounted  to  20  and  in  the  open  hearth 
melting  process  to  12 J^  per  cent  In 
the  year  following  the  introduction  of 
the  eight-hour  day  into  some  of -the 
coal  mines  of  South  Yorkshire  it  was 


reported  that  the  production  was 
'greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  ever 
produced  by  an  equal  number  of  men 
when  the  men  worked  twelve  or  thir- 
teen hours.'  " 

The  Public  Ledger  is  aware  that 
labor  will  not  rest  until  it  secures  the 
shorter  work  day.     It  says : 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  workers  have  been  de- 
manding it.  The  numerous  strikes  in 
the  major  industries  might  be  easily 
composed  if  this  cardinal  demand  were 
met.  It  is  far  better  that  the  steel 
companies  accept  the  principles  of  it 
and  that  they  aid  the  government  in 
every  possible  way  to  bring  about  an 
orderly  readjustment  of  their  schedules 
to  conform  with  eight-hour  require- 
ments. There  will  be  annoyance  and 
confusion.  That  must  be  put  up 
with.  Dissatisfied  labor  is  capable  of 
infinitely  more  mischief  than  such  a 
reformation  of  workday  schedules,  and 
once  effected,  the  reformation  will  not, 
as  a  whole,  restrict  output. 


Caught. 

Recruit  (nervously)  —  Shall  I  mark 
time  with  my  feet,  sir? 

Lieutenant  (sarcastically) — My  dear 
young  fellow,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
marking  time  with  the  hands? 

Recruit — Yes,  sir;  clocks  do  it. 


Her  Congratulations. 

The  young  man  had  consulted  a  "me- 
dium" and  was  telling  his  friend,  Mr. 
Henry  Peck,  about  it. 

"Did  the  fortune  teller  tell  you  any- 
thing interesting?"^  he  asked. 

"Oh,  so-so.    He  was  very  flattering." 

"Did  he  say  that  you  were  going  to 
be  married?" 

"No,  he  didn't  mention  a  word  about 
marriage.'l 

"That's  queer  —  they  usually  do. 
Well,  what  did  he  say  about  you  ?" 

"He  said  I  was  born  to  command." 

"Well,  that  means  you  will  never  be 
married.  Congratulations !" — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 
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THE  NEW  INSURANCE  LAW. 


A  division  of  military  and  naval  in- 
surance of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  has  been  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  Treasury  Departnjent  and  is  in 
active  operation.  A  number  of  policies 
on  the  lives  of  soldiers  have  already 
been  issued,  aggregating  nearly  $25,- 
000,000  in  insurance.  The  benefits  of 
tjae  law  are  available  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
and  Nurses'  Corps. 

A  short  summary  of  some  of  the 
main  features  of  the  law^  follows : 

Premiums  for  a  $10,000  policy  be- 
gin with  $6.30  per  month  at  ages  15, 
16  and  17 ;  increase  to  $6.40  per  month 
for  the  ages  18,  l9  and  20;  to  $6.50 
per  month  for  the  ages  21,  22  and  23 ; 
to  $6.60  per  month  for  the  ages  of  24 
and  25;  to  $6.70  per  month  for  the 
ages  of  26  and  27;  to  $6.80  per  month 
for  the  age  of  28 ;  to  $6.90  per  month 
for  the  ages  of  29  to  30 ;  to  $7.00  per 
month  for  the  age  of  31,  with  progres- 
,sive  increases  for  ages  above  those 
given.  The  minimum  amount  of  in- 
surance that  may  be  taken  out  is  $1000. 

The  compulsory  allotment  to  a  wife 
or  children,  which  is  separate  from  the 
insurance,  shall  not  be  less  than  $15  a 
month,  and  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
of  a  man's  pay.  A  voluntary  allot- 
ment, subject  to  regulations,  may  be  as 
large  as  the  insured  desires,  within  the 
limits  of  his  pay. 

In  addition,  the  government  will  pay 
monthly  allowances  as  follows : 

Class  A.  In  the  case  of  a  man  to 
his  wife  (including  a  former  wife  di- 
vorced) and  to  his  child  or  children: 

(a)  If  there  be  a  wife  h\xt  no  child, 
$15. 

(b)  If  there  be  a  wife  and  one  child, 
$25. 

(c)  If  there  be  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, $32.50,  with  $5  per  month  ad- 
ditional for  each  additional  child. 

(d)  If  there  be  no  wife  but  one 
child,  $5. 


(e)  If  there  be  no  wife  but  two 
children,  $12.50. 

(f)  If  there  be  no  wife  but  three 
children,  $20. 

(g)  If  there  be  no  wife  but  four 
children,  $30,  with  $5  per  month  ad- 
ditional for  each  additional  child. 

Class  B.  In  the  case  of  a  man  or 
woman,  to  a  grandchild,  a  parent, 
brother  or  sister: 

(a)  If  there  be  one  parent,  $10. 

(b)  If  there  be  two  parents,  $20. 

(c)  For  each  grandchild,  brother, 
sister  and  additional  parent,  $5. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman,  to  a  child  or 
children : 

(d)  If  there  be  one  child,  $5. 

(e)  If  there  be  two  children,  $12.50. 

(f)  If  there  be  three  children,  $20. 

(g)  If  there  be  four  children,  $30, 
with  $5  per  month  additional  for  each 
additional  child. 

If  the  man  makes  an  allotment  to 
certain  other  dependent  relatives  the 
government  will  also  pay  them  an  al- 
lowance which  may  equal  the  allotment, 
but  this  shall  not  be  more  than  the 
difference  between  $50  and  the  allow- 
ance paid  to  the  wife  and  children. 

The  increased  compensation  in  case 
of  death  runs  from  a  minimum  of  $20 
monthly  to  a  motherless  child,  or  $25 
monthly  to  a  childless  widow,  to  a  max- 
imum of  $75  monthly  to  a  widow  and 
several  children.  The  widowed  mother 
may  participate  in  the  compensation. 

In  case  of  total  disability  the  monthly 
compensation  runs  from  a  minimum  of 
$30,  if  the  injured  man  has  neither 
wife  nor  child  living,  to  a  maximum 
of  $75  if  he  has  a  wife  and  three  or 
more  children  living,  with  $10  a  month 
extra  if  he  has  a  widowed  mother  de- 
pendent upon  him. 

The  maximum  is  enlarged  still 
further,  for  when  the  disabled  man 
constantly  requires  a  nurse  or  attendant 
$20  monthly  may  be  added.  If  the 
disability  is  due  to  the  loss  of  both  feet, 
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both  hands,  or  total  blindness  of  both 
eyes,  or  if  he  is  helpless  or  permanently 
bedridden,  $100  monthly  is  granted. 

The  law  contemplates  future  legis- 
lation for  re-education  and  vocational 
training  for  the  disabled.  It  gives  them 
full  pay  and  their  families  the  same 
allowance  as  for  the  last  month  of 
actual  service  during  the  term  of  re- 
education. 


Of  the  103  German  vessels  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  611,799  deadweight 
tons  seized  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
all  of  these  except  20,  with  a  tonnage 
of  120,500  tons,  have  been  repaired  and 
are  now  in  the  service  of  the  army  and 
navy,  or  the  Allied  Governments.  The 
remaining  20  are  still  in  process  of  re- 
pair and  will  be  similarly  employed 
when  the  work  upon  them  is  completed. 
In  addition,  14  Austrian  interned  ships 
have  been  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  and  our  Allies.  Their 
tonnage  aggregates  88,505  tons. 


The  daily  cost  of  the  war  at  present 
is  estimated  by  the  Mechanics  and 
Metals  National  Bank  to  be  $160,000,- 
000,  of  which  the  United  States  is  pay- 
ing one-quarter.  The  war  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  the  world  to  date  $100,- 
000,000,000,  and  will  reach  $165,000,- 
000,000,  if  it  continues  till  ne^t  August*. 
Interest  on  the  German  public  debt  is 
estimated  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
income  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
as  compared  with  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  in  this  country. 

More  than  30,000  workmen  are  killed 
and  300,000  are  seriously  injured  each 
year  in  United  States  industries  alone. 
Then,  too,  each  of  the  30,000,000  work- 
ers in  the  country  loses  approximately 
nine  days  each  year  due  to  sickness 
This  is  a  wage  loss  of  more  than  $500,- 
000,000,  and  does  not  include  the  loss 
suffered  by  industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  women 
have  been  employed  in  the  Wall  Street 
district  of  New  York  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 


FAMILIAR  CHIMES. 

While  the  frost  is  on  the  window  and  the 
ground  ^s  snowy  white, 
And  everybody  knows  it's  winter  time, 
Then   you're   wakened   from   your   slumber 
and  you  listen  with  delight 
To    the    echo    of    the    Merry    Christmas 
chime.  , 

The  bed  feels  mighty  cozy  at  that  hour  of 
the  morn 
And  you  haven*t-a  desire  to  arise, 
But  for  all  you  are  enjoying  you  feel  thank- 
ful that  you're  born, 
And  your  gratitude  goes  floating  t'ward 
the  skies. 

You  think  about  the  turkey  and  forget  about 
the  snow, 
As  you  listen  to  the  clanging  of  the  bell, 
For  it  wakens  up  the  memories  of  the  pleas- 
ant long  ago, 
And  with  every  tone  it  murmurs,  **A11  is 
well." 
There's  hope  in  every  Christmas  chime  that 
tells  of  Jesus'  birth.  ^ 
As  joyously  they're  ringing  loud  and  clear 
"Good  will  to  man"  they  say 
To  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Their  message  is  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

'Tis  the  same  old  story  over,  'tis  the  same 
delightful  chime. 
Waking  memories  that  have  been  forever 
blest; 
Still,  'tis  just  as  new  and  welcome  aS  it  was 
in  olden  time; 
Nay,  more  indeed,  the  last  one  is  the  best, 
As  wise  men  did  at  Bethlehem  two  thousand 

years  ago, 
.     Let  us  give  our  richest  gifts  unto  our  King, 
Our  time  and  all  our  talents  as  the  seasons 
come  and  go. 
Then  Christmas  bells  will  have  a  sweeter 
ring.  • 

— Sovereign  Visitor. 


Willing  t;o  Help. 

Being  a  young.man,  he  was  telling  a 
young  woman  all  his  troubles.  It  took 
him  a  long  time,  and  the  evening  wore 
away.  He  explained  how  he  had  hap- 
pened to  lose  his  last  position,  and  how 
he  couldn't  seem  to  get  a  foothold  in 
another.  She  sighed,  and  he  took  it  for 
a  sigh  of  sympathy — maybe  it  was. 

"I  am  confident  that  I  could  make  a 
success,*'  he  said,  "if  I  could  only  get 
a  start." 

She  glanced  at  the  clock.  "I  can  help 
you,"  she  declared.  His  eyes  lighted 
with  a  new  hope.  "I  can  get  your  hat 
and  coat,"  she  continued. 

And  so  he  got  his  start. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 
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WHAT  OF  DEMOCRACY? 

By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


We  hear  much  these  days  of  the  need 
to  make  the  "world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." Let  us  now  consider  how  to 
make  "Democracy  safe  for  the  World." 
For  a  safe  democracy  is  no  tender, 
shrinking  thing  to  recoil  from  a  sub- 
sidized newspaper  or  a  captain's 
sword.  If  it  is  to  be  safe  it  must  be 
self-reliant,  ready  to  stand  off  every 
foe  within  as  well  as  outside  its  ranks. 
And  if  it  is  to  have  rights  in  the  world, 
it  must  recognize  its  duties. 

We  recognize  that  the  question  of 
actual  war  or  peace  is  no  longer  an 
issue.  Our  nation  has  gone  into  the 
conflict,  and  the  only  way  out  is  for- 
wards. We  cannot  back  out,  nor  side- 
step, and  the  only  important  question 
ahead  is  what  the  end  shall  be.  Shall 
Democracy  or  Tyranny  be  on  top,  and 
will  victory  in  the  field  be  the  defeat  of 
democracy  at  home?  No  "military  ope- 
ration can  decide  these  questions  and 
no  selfish  decision  can  be  permanent. 
Obstruction  in  these  days  is  folly. 
Holding  back  gets  nowhere.  Democ- 
racy points  forward,  and  the  greatest 
of  world  issues  are  still  ahead  of  us. 
Sooner  or  later  Democracy  must  con- 
trol civilization,  because  there  is  no 
one  ^Ise  who  can  do  it.  Whenever  the 
people  fail.to  rule,  some  one  else  steps 
in  to  seize  the  lapsed  sovereignty  and 
use  it  for  his  own  purposes.  And  to 
this  danger  democracy  itself  is  always 
subject,  most  of  all  in  war  time.  "Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  Liberty," 
and  as  Rousseau  observes,  "It  is  easier 
to  gain  Freedom  than  to  regain  it," 
once  it  has  lapsed. 

First  we  must  remember  that  the 
machinery  of  democracy  does  not  en- 
sure government  by  the  people.  Forms 
are  useless  unless  the  people  use  them. 
The  methods  of  democracy  give  the 
people  their  chance;  it  is  for  them  to 
take  it.  Every  type  of  tyranny  known 
to  a- suffering  world,  autocracy,  aristoc- 
racy, plutocracy,  army-rule,  mob-rule, 
has  operated  under  the  name  of  democ- 
racy. When  the  lid  is  off  almost  any- 
thing may  happen.    It  is,  therefore,  a 


primary  duty  of  democracy  to  keep  the 
lid  on,  first  by  obeying  the  laws  its 
own  machinery  makes. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  bound 
up  in  two  principles :  personal  freedom 
and  obedience  to  law.  Only  through 
freedom  and  obedience  can  we  receive 
justice,  and  justice  is  the  final  end  of 
all  good  government.  And  to  secure 
freedom,  obedience  and  justice  is  the 
purpose  of  public  education. 

Because  of  these  needs,  democracy 
demands  respect  for  the  rights  of 
minorities.  The  over-riding  of  opinions 
and  repression  of  acts  of  minorities, 
groups,  races,  parties,  nationalities,  has 
kept  Europe  in  hot  water  for  two  cen- 
turies. Discontent  rules  among  people 
who  have  no  stake  in  the  government, 
and  enforced  uniformity  of  language, 
customs,  opinions,  makes  a  tyranny  of 
the  central  government. 

Our  position  in  this  regard  has  been 
admirably  stated  by  Professor  Frank- 
lin H.  Giddings  of  Columbia.     ' 

"Our  government  is  based  on  the 
agreement,  both  tacit  and  implied,  that 
the  minority  shall  always  have  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  of  free  press,  and 
of  free  agitation,  in  order  to  convert  it- 
self if  possible  from  a  minority  into  a 
majority.  As  soon  as  these  rights  of 
the  minority  are  denied,  it  will  in- 
evitably resort  to  secret  meetings,  con- 
spiracies and  finally  force.  In  times  of 
stress  it  may  be  extremely  embarrass- 
ing for  the  majority  to  be  hampered  in 
quick,  decisive  action  by  an  obstinate 
minority ;  but  nevertheless  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  minority  is  our 
sole  bond  of  unity.  For  this  reason  I 
repeat  that  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  is  a  blow  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  government." 

Democracy  involves  personal  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  with  no 
other  limit  than  this,  that  such  action 
should  not  interfere* with  the  welfare 
and  freedom  of  others.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  stated  the  extreme  case,  and 
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the  extreme  case  is  the  real  test  of  Jree- 
dom. 

Says  Mill:  **If  all  mankind  minus 
on^  were  of  one  opinion  and  only  one 
person  was  of  contrary  opinion,  man- 
kind would  be  no  more  justified  in 
silencing  that  one  person  than  he,  if  he 
had  the  power,  would  be  justified  in 
silencing  mankind.  .  .  Over  himself, 
over  his  own  body  and  mind,  the  indi- 
vidual is  sovereign.  The  only  purpose 
for  which  power  may  be  rightfully  ex- 
ercised over  a  member  of  a  civilized 
state  against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm 
to  others.  If  a  man  does  not  keep  step 
with  his  companions,  it  is  because  he 
hears  a  different  drummer." 

The  history  of  England  is  one  long 
struggle,  still  far  from  complete,  for 
democratic  freedom.  In  this  struggle 
the  weakness  of  most  of  the  line  of 
British  kings  from  James  I  down,  has 
been  most  heli^ful.  It  gave  the  Mil- 
tons,  Cromwells,  Pyms  and  Hampdens 
their  opportunity.  If  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Georges  had  been  strong  men  like 
the  Prussian  House  of  Bradenburg, 
freedom  in  England  would  not  have 
emerged  in  our  generation.  America, 
it  is  said  is  "like  England,  only  more 
so."  American  freedom  was  English 
liberty  revived  and  invigorated.  Great 
Britain  has  no  written  Constitution 
and  her  fundamental  law  changes  from 
day  to  day.  The  Act  of  Parliament  is 
the  voice  of  the  people,  decisive  once 
for  all.  Our  fathers  hoped  for  stability 
through  a  written  Constitution  which 
should  safeguard  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties, the  foundation  stone  of  freedom. 
Every  one  man  has  the  right  to  stand 
alone,  if  he  does  not  thereby  endanger 
the  freedom  of  others.  We  have  in- 
sisted that  one  man  with  God  on  his 
side,  was  a  majority,  and  we  have  more 
than  once  found  that  God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way  in  dealing  with  ma- 
jorities.- 

But  just  as  important  to  a  democ- 
racy as  individual  freedom  is  individual 
obedience  to  law.  There  is  nothing  so 
undemocratic  as  riot,  and  nothing  so 
sure  to  induce  tyranny.  After  every 
outbreak  of  unreason,  anarchy  and 
blood   comes   the   man  on  horseback. 


Democracy  demands  obedience  to  its 
own  statutes.  A  statute  is  an  attempt 
at  law.  It  may  be  defective,  unjust  or 
even  illegal  in  itself.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  courts  will  show  it.  These 
are  our  courts,  and  to  guard  us  from 
infringing  on  our  own  bill  of  rights 
is  the  chief  function  of  our  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  laws  are  •unjust  they 
are  our  laws.  We  made  them  and  we 
can  unmake  them.  We  shall  not  know 
that  they  are  unfair  unless  we  obey 
them.  If  we  are  dissatisfied  we  are 
free  to  agitate  until  the  rest  convert  us 
or  until  we  become  the  majority. 

The  central  fact  of  all  democracy  is 
agreement  with  law.  If  it  is  wrong  we 
can  change  it,  but  the  compact  of  de- 
mocracy is  that  we  change  it  in  peace. 
"The  sole  source  of  power  under  God 
is  the  consent  of  the  governed."  This 
Cromwell  once  wrote  across  the  stat- 
ute books  of  Parliament.  This  our 
fathers  wrote  in  other  words  in  our 
own  Constitution.  The  will  of  the 
people  is  the  sole  source  of  any  statute 
you  or  I  may  be  called  on  to  obey.  It 
is  the  decree  of  no  army,  the  dictum 
of  no  president.  It  is  work  of  no  aris- 
tocracy ;  not  of  blood  or  of  wealth.  It 
is  simply  our  own  understanding  that 
ysre  have  to  do  right,  shall  behave 
justly,  shall  live  and  let  our  neighbor 
live.  If  our  law  is  tyrannous  it  is  our 
ignorance  which  has  made  it  so.  Let 
it  pinch  a  little  and  we  shall  find  out 
what  hurts  us.  Then  it  will  be  time  to 
change.  Laws  are  made  through  the 
ballot,  and  through  the  ballot  we  can 
unmake  them.  There  is  no  other  hon- 
est way  that  is  effective.  Lawlessness 
is  the  expression  of  weakness,  of  ignor- 
ance, of  unpatriotism.  If  tyranny  pro- 
vokes anarchy,  so  does  anarchy  necessi- 
tate tyranny.  It  was  to  keep  away 
both  anarchy  and  tyranny  that  the  pub- 
lic school  was  established  in  America. 

The  gospel  of  discontent  has  no 
place  within  our  Republic.  It  is  true, 
as  "has  often  been  said,  that  dis- 
content is  the  cause  of  human 
progress.  It .  is  truer  still  that  dis- 
content is  good  or  bad,  according  to 
its  relation  to  the  individual  man. 
There  is  a  noble  discontent  which  a 
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man  turns  against  himself.  It  leads 
the  man  who  fails,  to  examine  his 
weaknesses,  to  make  the  needed  re- 
pairs in  himself,  then  to  take  up  the 
struggle  again.  There  is  a  cowardly 
discontent  which  leads  a  man  to  blame 
all  failure  on  his  well-groomed  neigh- 
bor or  on  society  at  large,  as  if  a  social 
system  existed  apart  from  the  men 
who  make  it. 

If  we  have  bad  rulers,  let  us  change 
them  peacefully.  Let  us  put  an.  end  to 
every  form  of  intimidation,  wherever 
practiced.  The  cause  that  depends 
upon  hurling  rocks  or  epithets  cannot 
be  a  good  cause.  Even  if  originally  in 
the  right,  every  act  of  violence  puts  its 
par^tisans  in  the  wrong.  .   .   . 

In  the  interest  of  democracy  at  home, 
the  only  democracy  we  can  ever  make 
safe,  we  should  oppose  all  law-break- 
ing, whether  in  the  form  of  lawless  riot 
or  lawless  abuse  of  law.  If  we  do  not 
approve  of  a  particular  statute  we  may 
not  rcsist.it  by  force.  It  is  for  us  to 
appeal  to  Congress,  to  petition  the 
Government  to  test  its  legality  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  first 
death  in  war  time  is  the  death  of 
freedom.  In  war  a  cause  may  be  right- 
eous, while  its  operations  are  not.  We 
do  not  question  our  duty  toward  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Serbia,  but  there 
may  be  more  than  one  way  of  meeting 
it.  War  is  not  the  only  means  of  doing 
a  world's  duty.  The  sin  of  Germany 
is  war,  but  all  war  is  alike  in  nature, 
a  system  of  reprisals  more  violent  and 
pitiless  as  the  conflict  goes  on.  In 
time  of  war,  it. is  hard  to  keep  peace  at 
hojne.  Intolerance  parades  itself  as 
virtue  and  epithets  assume  the  place  of 
arguments.  Even  officers  of  the  law 
lose  their  balance.  In  Columbia  Uni- 
versity two  young  students  were  lately 
tried  and  convicted  for  "conspiracy," 
not  because  they  were  found  guilty, 
but  as  "a  warning  to  others."  Acts  of 
lawless  tyranny  make  the  plea  of  "mili- 
tary necessity,"  but  democracy  can 
recognize  no  "military  necessity"  as 
more  important  than  its  own  needs. 
Besides,  no  victory  is  won  in  the  field 
by  intolerance  at  home.    Moreover  vic- 


tory^ is  an  empty  word  to  a  people 
which  loses  its  liberty.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake  about  this  our 
forefathers,  who  valued  freedom  more 
than  we  do,  because  they  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  without  it,  foresaw  the  dan- 
ger and  wrote  into  the  Constitution 
this  First  Amendment;  eternally  guar- 
anteeing free  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  free  assembly  and  of  free  peti- 
tion. 

We  can  have  no  higher  hope  for  our 
Republic  than  that  in  the  most  terrible 
period  of  the  world's  history  it  may 
weather  the  storm,  without  losing  its 
ideals,  or  casting  overboard  the  sub- 
stance of  its  democracy. 

There  are  but  two  theories  of  the 
State.  Either  the  claims  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  paramount  or  else  the 
rights  of  the  individual  man.  The 
claims  of  the  government  become  those 
of  the  ruling  class  and  this  theory  of 
the  State  leads  to  autocracy,  imperial- 
ism, the  domination  by  force.  The 
other  theory  is  that  of  democracy  and 
leads  to  government  by  co-operation. 
If  government  means  force,  as  George 
Washington  once  observed,  "Like  fire 
it  is  a  dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful 
master.  Never  for  a  moment  should  it 
be  left  in  irresponsible  hands." 

We  may  have  our  varied  opinions  as 
to  war  in  general.  I  have  expressed 
my  own^ freely  in  almost  every  civilized 
country.  I  would  not  take  back  one 
word  I  have  ever  uttered.  But  to 
condemn  war  as  a  whole  does  not  help 
us  today.  We  are  a  part  of  it,  and  we 
cannot  mend  the  matter  by  any  sort  of 
opposition.  So  we  may  as  well  look 
for  compensations,  such  as  they  are. 
It  is  heartening  in  a  degree  to  feel  that 
we  are  in  line  with  democracy  the 
world  over,  the  forces  of  peace  which 
have  been  submerged  by  war,  a  war 
which  was  forced  on  the  world  for  this 
very  purpose.  And  our  alliance  is  not 
one  of  nations  but  of  peoples.  The 
enemies  of  democracy  rear  their  heads 
in  London,  Paris  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  Berlin,  and  the  conflict  of 
democracy  with  autocracy,  toryism, 
plutocracy  and  militarism  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  with  lawless  anarchy  and 
mob-rule  on  the  other  will  not  end 
with  the  treaty  of  peace. 

If  our  young  men  go  into  the  sham- 
bles of  Europe  they  do  not  act  blindly. 
They  have  clear  ideas  of  what  they  are 
doing  and  the  terrible  sacrifice  it  may 
involve.  We  show  less  of  pomp  and 
finery  of  war  than  any  nation  has  ever 
displayed  before.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  glory  or  adventure.  It  is  grim  reali- 
zation that  the  world  is  in  desperate 
straits  in  which  our  young  men  can, 
perchance,  do  something  to  help  it  out. 
There  is  no  hatred  for  those  we  call  the 
enemy.  We  recognize  that  under  the 
system  of  force  the  people  have  no  al- 
ternative. Brave  soldiers  do  not  hate 
each  other  and  our  young  men  are 
brave. 


An  officer  in  San  Francisco  the  other 
day  said :  "I  doubt  if,  in  modern  war- 
fare, there  ever  were  more  serious  men 
than  our  soldiers.  There  are  some,  to 
be  sure,  merely  out  for  adventure.  But 
most  of  us,  if  we  heard  that  the  war 
was  to  stop  tomorrow,  with  the  future 
of  democracy  assured,  would  be  glad. 
We're  going  in  because  we  feel  that 
we  must  and  because  the  responsibility 
means  so  much,  not  only  for  our  own 
country,  but  for  the  whole  world." 

These  feelings  are  our  feelings,  and 
while  we  may  differ  as  to  the  treat- 
ment the  sick  world  needs,  we  would 
not  throw  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  those  who  seeing  aflfairs  from  a 
different  angle,  have  now  the  responsi- 
bility for  action. 


GIFTS  TO  WIVES  TENDS  TO  MAKE  HOMES  HAPPY. 


"The  husband  should  not  cease  the 
little  attentions  he  paid  his  wife  be- 
fore he  married  her,"  recently  declared 
a  preacher.  "If  he  bought  her  a  pound 
of  candy  before  marriage  he  ought  to 
buy  a  ton  afterwards.'* 

If  more  husbands  followed  the 
preacher's  advice,  many  homes  would 
be  happier,  without  a  doubt.  Every 
woman  realizes  that  it  is  the  small 
attentions  that  are  discontinued  that 
she  misses.  Little  attentions  that  may 
not  cost  a  lot  but  that  mean  so  much 
to  the  average  woman.  And,  alas! 
there  are  too  many  men  that-  forget 
these  little  attentions  after  marriage. 
Not  that  they  always  do  it  deliberately 
but  there  are  so  many  things  to  buy  on 
Saturday  night  that  the  box  of  choco 
lates  that  was  always  first  on  the  list 
before  marriage  is  entirely  forgotten 
after  marriage.         / 

In  discussmg  little  attentions  a  few 
days  ago  a  woman  was  heard  to  re- 
mark with  pride  in  her  voice  that  she 
had  been  married  15  years  and  that 
in  all  that  time  her  husJDand  had  never 
failed  to  bring  her  home  a  box  of 
candy  on  Saturday  night.     The  man 


since  his  married  life  has  met  with  bad 
business  reverses  but  never  once  did  he 
cease  his  little  attention  to  his  wHe. 
The  latter  confided  to  her  friends  that 
when  her  husband's  business  went  to 
smaoh  she  didn't  get  the  expensive 
candy  she  did  when  business  had  been 
good,  but  it  was  quite  as  satisfactory 
for  she  realized  that  buying  candy  of  a 
cheaper  grade  when  there  was  little 
money  was  a  far  greater  saciifice  than 
buying  the  choicest  bon  bons  when  bus- 
iness was  good.  "It  would  have  broken 
my  heart  if  a  Saturday  night  had  come 
and  I  hadn't  received  my  box  of  candy. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  the  loss  of  the 
candy  but  the  idea  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  me,"  said  the  wife. 

The  preacher  who  gave  his  congre- 
gation advice  on  how  to  make  a  wife 
and  home  happy  advocated  courtesy 
from  husband  to  wife,  a  separate  fund 
for  the  wife,  weekly,  monthly  or  an- 
nually which  she  could  use  as  she  saw 
fit,  and  gifts  of  flowers  and  candy  from 
time  to  time. 

The  preacher  laid  most  of  the  blame 
for  marital  troubles  on  the  husband 
who  stays  away  from  home.  The  hus- 
band who  stops  making  a  companion  of 
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his  wife  was  called  a  traitor  and  a  ren- 
egade. 

Another  point  the  preacher  empha- 
sized was  that  no  wife  should  be  forced 
to  ask  and  beg  for  a  nickel  every  time 
she  wants  money.  To  the  woman  who 
has  been  self-supporting,  the  idea  of 
having  to  ask  for  money  is  particularly 
galling.  And  yet  there  are  some 
women  who  have  to  do  this  every  day. 
A  $10  bill  looks  like  a  dollar  to  th^ 
head  of  the  house  when  he  is  spending 
it  for  himself,  but  this  same  man 
often  expects  the  little  dollar  bill  to 
do  the  work  of  the  $10  bill  when  it  is 
in  the  wife's  hands. 

The  average  woman  only  realizes  too 
well  today  the  great  need  of  economy 
and  is  glad  to  practice  it.  She  is  willing 
to  do  without  many  things  that  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  that  she  may  pro- 
vide her  family  with  a  few  luxuries. 
And  she  will  do  this  gladly  and  feel 
well  repaid  if  the  head  of  the  house  will 
only  accord  her  the  little  courtesies 
which  she  yearns  for,  which  cost  little 
or  nothing,  but  that  mean  so  much  to 
her. 


The  new  education  bill  introduced  in 
the  British  commons  introduces  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  reforms  in  ele- 
mentary school  life.  Summarized 
briefly,  they  are : 

Nursery  schools  for  young  children. 

Attendance  at  school  not  compulsory 
before  6  years  old  (now  5). 

Age  for  leaving  school  raised  to  14, 

"Half-time"  to  end  with  the  war. 

Children's  work  before  and  after 
school  severely  restricted. 

Full  time  education  up  to  16  or  at- 
tendance at  continuation  schools  (in 
the  employer's  time)  compulsory  up 
to  18. 

Physical  training  in  continuation 
schools. 


■  Port  Glasgow  (Scotland)  school 
board  has  agreed  to  allow  all  full-time 
female  teachers  £80  per  annum  whose 
present  salaries  are  less  than  that 
amount. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  WORK  DAY. 

An  investigation  just  concluded  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  gives  some  interesting  data 
upon  the  percentage  of  American  wage 
earners  who  have  secured  the  eight- 
hour  workday. 

In  1909  only  523,652  wage-earners 
out  of  6,615,046  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries  had  won  for  them- 
selves an  eight-hour  day.  This  was 
7.9%  of  the  total.  In  1914  the  per- 
centage in  the  same  industries  had  in- 
creased to  11.8. 

Considering  the  various  State  groups 
the  highest  percentage  of  employes 
having  a  week  of  48  hours  or  less  was 
in  the  Pacific  States.  The  lowest  per- 
centage was  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  In  these  two  groups  of  States 
the  industries,  of  course,  differ  widely 
in  character. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  wage 
earners  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Wyoming  were  in  establishments  work- 
ing 48  hours  per  week  or  less,  and  in 
four. other  States,  California,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma  and  Utah,  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  wage-earners  were  in  establish- 
ments working  48  hours  or  less. 

Altogether,  the  report  furnishes 
abundant  material  for  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon upon  the  pressing  need  for  orgau 
ization.  Effective  and  compact  organ- 
ization of  labor  will  bring  the  general 
eight-hour  workday  earlier  than  any 
method  yet  suggested.  Are  you  doing 
your  share  in  that  direction  ? 


Down  and  Out. 


"The  German  mark,"  said  Lieut 
Roger  Williams  at  the  Plattsville 
training  camp,  "has  depreciated  nearly 
50  per  cent  and  simultaneously  more 
and  more  neutrals  are  severing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  baby  killers. 

"It's  like  the  talk  in  the  club  window. 

"'There  goes  a  chap  who  hasn't  a 
friend  in  the  world,'  said  a  clubman. 

"'Poor  fellow!'  said  a  second  club- 
man. 'How  did  he  lose  his  money?"" 
— Washington  Star. 
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As  this  is  about  all  the  most  of  u& 
can  do,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Everything  is  abnormal,  take  it 
either  way,  up  or  down  as  to  wages 
and  up  as  to  prices.  Before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  prices  were 
lifted  above  the  reach  of  the  majority 
of  our  consumers.  High  wages  did  not 
come  to  everybody,  in  fact  the  majority 
of  wage-workers  did  not  profit  by  in- 
creases but  did  suflFer  decreases  due  to 
increased  costs  of  everything. 

The  consumer  has  been  taught  to 
pay  the  price  or  go  without  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  any  relief 
in  sight.  We've  war  gardened  aud 
robbed  the  garbage  can  and  quit  eat- 
ing a  lot  of  things  not  so  much  because 
.  We  fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  conserva- 
tion as  the  bitter  fact,  we  hadn't  the 
price  but  some  others  had  it  and  they 
kept  the  prices  going  upward. 

A  man  on  a  moderate  wage  cannot 
waste  anything;  he  cannot  get  it  to 
waste,  therefore,  the  admonitions  to 
save  this  or  that  fall  on  the  ears  of 
those  who  will  not  save  because  they 
cannot  get  anything  to  save.  The  sav- 
ing is  done  for  them. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nexcs,  pub- 
lished a  matter-of-fact  story  on  this 
subject  that  is  herewith  reproduced: 

Never  again  can  Americans  expect 
to  buy  food  at  comparatively  moderate 
prices,  such  as  those  prevailing  a  few 
years  ago,  if  that  sweet  privilege  can 
be  gained  only  by  removing  all  the 
causes  of  'the  moderate  prices  now  de- 
manded of  those  who  would  eat.  It 
requires  no  exhaustive  study  of  price 
conditions  to  convince  the  investigator 
that  the  determining  causes  of  present 
prices  are  too  numerous  and  deep- 
seated  and  inevitable  to  be  removed  by 
the  coming  of  peace  or  any  other  de- 
velopment short  of  a  regeneration  of 
human  nature. 

This  is  not  saying  there  is  no  use 
looking  for  a  way  out  of  the  price  op- 
pression. The  orthodox  way  to  cure 
conditions  is  to  remove  their  causes,  it 
is  true,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
possible  to  counteract  causes  that  can- 
Vl9t  99nvenientljr  be  removecj, 


It  would  be  easjr  enough  to  select  a 
route  and  pronounce  it  the  only  right 
way  out.  It  is  often  done.  Ever  and 
anon  one  rises  among  us,  points  in  a 
given  direction  with  Sie  staff  of  spon- 
taneous leadership  and  announces  in 
clarion  tones  that  the  promised  land 
of  lower  cost  of  living  lies  right  over 
there,  just  beyond  the  horizon. 

Most  Americans  understood  Mr. 
Hoover  as  holding  forth  to  substan- 
tially that  effect.  But  there  have  been 
many  less  conspicuous  leaders.  They 
never  lack  followers,  for  the  burden  is 
heavy  and  a  place  to  lay  it  down  is  the 
universal  heart's  desire.  The  piper 
pipes  his  plaintive  tune  and  a  respect- 
able multitude  is  sure  to  follow, 
whether  the  burden  of  his  lay  is  "Cul- 
tivate the  back  yard,"  ''Cheat  the  gar- 
bage can,"  "Help  the  farmer,"  "Swat 
the  rat,"  or  whatever. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  a  little  time 
seems  to  prove  each  Moses  sadly  mis- 
taken. His  entourage  never  arrives 
within  forty  Sabbath  days'  journey  of 
the  far  land  of  reasonable  prices  and 
butter,  eggs,  turnips  and  everything 
else  goes  right  on  up. 

K  no  one  itinerary  is  featured  herein 
as  the  only  reliable  and  indubitably 
authentic  way  out,  the  omission  arises 
from  desire  to  be  different  or  aversion 
to  being  proved  wrong,  rather  than 
from  any  lack  of  promising  expedients. 
Several  attractive  avenues  of  escape 
remain  wholly  untried,  as  will  be  seen. 
Most  of  them  are  delusions  and  snares, 
no  doubt,  but  there  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  their  number.  Directions  for 
getting  out  of  our  plight  are  almost  as 
plentiful  as  explanations  of  how  we 
got  in — and  the  explanations  run  on 
ad  lib. 

Examining  one  local  phase  of  the 
problem,  the  marketing  of  vegetables 
in  Cleveland,  The  Nezi^s  has  reported 
the  progress  and  results  of  four  varie- 
ties of  effort  to  haul  down  prices,  all  of 
them  1917  models.  To-wit:  1— The 
grocers'  market,  where  farmers  and 
truck  gardeners  sell  to  grocers  and 
others  under  some  measure  of  federal 
supervision.      2  —  The    neighborhood 
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"war  markets/'  where  producers  sell 
directly  to  housekeepers.  3  —  The 
agricultural  aid  idea,  encouraging  the 
farmer  to  plant  a  larger  acreage,  en- 
deavoring to  supply  his  labor  need,  and 
the  like.  4 — The  backyard  and  vacant 
lot  gardening  furore. 

These  little  movements  were  of  illus- 
trious lineage,  offspring  of  the  injunc- 
tion handed  down  from  high  places  in 
Washington  commanding  patriotic 
Americans  to  eat  largely  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  local  origin,  saving  trans- 
portation and  leaving  less  perishable 
and  more  sustaining  victuals  to  be 
shipped  to  our  allies  and  other  defend- 
ers. As  duly  appeared  in  the  wash, 
these  high-born  propaganda,  though 
they  may  have  provided  some  inci- 
dental good  in  the  way  of  health  or 
happiness,  were  approximately  devoid 
of  result  that  could  be  reckoned  in 
cents  and  dollars.  Golden  Bantam — 
bless  it! — sold  right  through  the  sea- 
son at  twice  or  thrice  its  former  price 
per  dozen  ears,  and  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes and  other  garden  sass  kept  up  the 
lick.  The  cost  of  living  was  in  nowise 
reduced,  in  respect  of  most  of  us. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  would  not  say 
the  inspired  leaders  were  revealed  as 
false  prophets.  We  do  say  the  chil- 
dren of  Samuel  remain  bogged  down  in 
the  wilderness  of  ferocious  prices  as 
helplessly  as  ever,  with  no  relief  in 
sight. 

However,  from  the  exhaustive  analy- 
sis of  the  Cleveland  efforts  to  lower 
the  cost  of  living  published  yesterday 
a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  the  many 
reasons  why  prices  are  higher  than 
ever  may  be  compiled.  Thus  local 
conditions  remind  us: 

That  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment has  built  up  big  cities  and 
lengthened  the  market  road  from'  the 
country  producer  to  the  city  consumer. 

That  the  long  road  is  lined  with 
commission  men,  scalpers,  storage 
men  and  various  kinds  of  forestallers 
and  middlemen,  all  taking  toll. 

That  city  dwellers  living  in  double 
and  duplex  houses,  flats  and  furnished 
rooms  for  light  housekeeping  neces- 
sarily buy  their  provisions  piecemeal 


and  cannot  get  the  favorable  rates  of- 
fered quantity  buyers. 

That  the  telephone,  the  delivery 
trucjc  and  the  charge  account  are  mod- 
ern conveniences  which  elevate  the 
food  bill,  though  they  could  more 
properly  be  charged  to  service. 

That  by  grace  of  the  charge  account 
or  other  reasons  of  convenience  city 
dealers  have  many  regular  customers 
who  seldom  or  never  buy  or  even  look 
elsewhere,  the  factor  of  competition 
between  dealers  being  eliminated. 

That  city  women  often  are  unskilled 
buyers,  who  pay  whatever  is  demanded 
and  do  not  practise  price-watching. 

That  the  same  cityward  movement 
of  population  which  has  congested  the 
business  centers  and  filled  the  cities 
with  consumers  has  drawn  heavily  on 
the  rural  population,  leaving  the  farms 
short-handed  and  unable  to  produce 
food  enough  to  supply  the  urban  de- 
mand. 

All  these  are  merely  modern  -devel- 
opments. They  were  getting  in  their 
work  long  before  the  kaiser  touched 
off  the  war.  In  war  or  peace,  they  will 
be  with  us  still.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  all.  The  recapitulation  of  the 
summer's  price-reducing  efforts  in 
Cleveland  reminded  us  also: 

That  millions  of  men  who  helped 
produce  the  world's  food  three  or  four 
years  ago  are  dead  and  many  mo^c  mil- 
lions of  former  producers  are  now 
merely  consumers. 

That  America  has  been,  is  and  will 
be  looked  to  for  the  food  supplies  of 
other  countries'  populations,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil,  in  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  ever  before. 

That  the  war  has  read  no  rule  of 
reason  into  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand—  that  curious  statute  which 
makes  you  pay  extra  for  your  share, 
when  there  is  not  enough  to  go  round, 
but  never  increases  the  total  store. 

That,  since  the  munition  boom  be- 
gan in  the  spring  of  1915,  high  wages 
have  raised  the  living  standards  of 
many  families  in  America  and  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  cantaloupe 
appetites. 
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That  ability  to  pay  has  come  to 
many  as  a  new  experience,  accom- 
panied by  a  willingness  to  pay  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason. 

That  the  rising  costs  of  steel,  labor 
and  other  commodities  have  raised  the 
cost  of  food  production  in  proportion 
as  the  farmer  must  pay  more  for  imple- 
ments, help  and  other  necessaries. 

That  the  movement  of  food  crops  to 
market  is  hampered  by  car  shortages 
and  other  conditions  incident  to  the 
war. 

That  the  shortage  of  tinned  vege- 
tables has  increased  the  demand  for 
fresh  vegetables  and  impelled  house- 
keepers to  buy  and  can  vegetables  and 
fruits  to  an  abnormal  extent,  or  at 
least  to  an  extent  astonishing  in  view 
of  the  price  level  and  tending  to  send 
it  higher.* 

These  are  price-raising  factors  that 
came  with  the  war,  but  may  not  go 
with  it.  Some  of  them  may  retire  from 
existence  more  or  less  automatically 
with  the  return  of  peace.  Some  may 
put  up  a  stubborn  fight  for  survival. 
Others  may  continue  to  trouble  in 
spite  of  anything  anybody  can  do.  The 
history  of  such  matters  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  prices  go  up  with  a  rush  in 
time  of  hostilities,  but  take  their  own 
good  time  in  coming  down  to  a  peace 
footing  after  the  protocols  and  treaties 
are  signed — indeed,  seldom  settle  to 
their  former  level  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Then  our  inspection  of  local  market 
symptoms  reveals  certain  other  phe- 
nomena and  arouses  haunting  sus- 
picions which  require  to  be  taken  into 
account  if  we  hope  to  trail  the  truth  to 
its  lair.  ' 

The  grower  explains,  for  instance, 
that  corn  and  tomatoes  are  high-priced 
because  this  has  been  a  bad  season  for 
corn  and  tomatoes — June  was  too  rainy 
and  July  too  warm,  the  days  were  too 
light  and  the  nights  too  dark,  or  some- 
thing equally  disastrous.  This  is  the 
regular  stuff.  The  farmer  always  has 
the  weather  to  fall  back  on ;  the  manu- 
facturer has  labor  trouble  or  scarcity, 
material  shortage  or  expense,  taxes, 
tariff,  freight  rates  or  something  just 


as  convincing.  If  prices  did  not  go  up 
"on  account  of  the  war,"  they  might 
go  up  on  account  of  peace.  Let  us  jot 
down  in  our  little  book: 

"Those  who  wish  to  boost  their 
prices  can  always  offer  some  other  ex- 
planation than  that  they  want  the 
money." 

Still,  we  cannot  deny  that  food  crops 
like  wheat  and  oats  are  bigger  in  some 
years  than  in  others.  That  is,  the  food 
supply  is  variable,  sometimes  increas- 
ing and  sometimes  diminishing.  But 
the  demand  for  food  is  fixed,  constant, 
increasing  slowly  as  the  world's  popu- 
lation increases  —  at  least  in  normal 
times  —  but  never  diminishing.  The 
world  does  not  buy  food  when  it  likes 
the  price.  It  buys  whether  the  price  is 
right  or  not.  With  a  supply  that  some- 
times decreases  and  a  demand  that 
never  does,  can  the  well-known  law 
ever  produce  low  prices  by  way  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  high  prices? 
Put  it  in  the  book : 

"Food  prices  have  gone  up  more 
than  clothing  prices  because,  though, 
you  may  be  able  to  wear  last  year's 
suit,  you  have  to  buy  this  year's  food." 

Can  the  dear  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ever  operate  to  bring  prices 
down  in  a  market  where  the  seller  is 
free  to  sell  or  not,  as  he  plases,  but 
the  buyer  is  forced  to  buy  or  starve? 
The  food-seller  —  possibly  barring 
hucksters  and  other  dealers  in  perish- 
able products  —  need  care  very  little 
whether  he  sells^ today  or  tomorrow  or 
next  week.  But  the  buyer  has  no  op- 
^  tion,  no  freedom  of  choice.  He  must 
buy  today  if  the  cupboard  is  bare.  Of 
course,  he  might  keep  a  store  of  food 
on  hand.  But  whenever  he  went  out 
to  replenish  it  he  would  find  the  seller 
still  entrenched  in  the  superior  strate- 
gic position.    Take  a  note : 

"In  the  food  market  the  liberty  of 
action  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  man  in- 
terested in  raising  prices." 

As  the  coal  gentleman  artlessly  put 
it,  "We  get  all  we  can."  Such  is  the 
second  law  of  nature.  The  irresistible 
instinct  to  grab  as  much  as  possible 
binds  all  the  sellers  to  a  uniform  course 
of  action.     What  need  have  they  to 
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conspire  in  criminal  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Law,  Valentine  Law  or  other 
man-made  edict  when  they  can  come 
to  the  same  end  merely  by  yielding  in 
glad  abandon  to  the  innate  grabbing 
instinct?    Take  this  down: 

"Because  they  all  want  the  highest 
possible  prices,  the  sellers  have  cohe- 
sion in  a  common  cause,  enabling  them 
to  act  in  unison  if  not  collusion." 

But  are  not  the  buyers  permeated  by 
a  unanimous  preference  for  the  lowest 
possible  prices?  Maybe  so.  But  of 
what  force  is  a  common  motive  where 
there  is  no  freedom  to  act  on  it?  Nor 
is  it  any  too  sure  that  all  buyers  desire 
low  prices.  Whether  shopping  for  food 
or  clothing,  necessities  or  luxuries, 
some  of  our  fellow  citizens  dearly  love 
to  pay  the  highest  market  price.  They 
choose  the  highest-priced  articles  and 
varieties.  They  bestow  their  patronage 
on  the  highest-priced  store.  If  they 
could  find  a  shop  where  prices  were 
still  higher,  they  would  trade  there. 
Price  is  their  sole  index  of  desirability. 
This  is  lovely  and  convenient  for  them, 
but  makes  things  a  little  rough  for 
others.    Another  note : 

"There  will  always  be  prices  as  high 
as  anybody  is  willing  to  pay  and  the 
more  there  are  willing  to  pay  high 
prices,  the  harder  it  will  be  for  others 
to  escape  doing  it." 

We  would  not  say  most  people  could 
find  exquisite  pleasure  in  paying  two 
prices  for  cabbage  or  four  for  potatoes, 
but  there  are  those  who  take  a  perverse 
pride  in  eating  porterhouse  steaks  and 
lamb  chops — perhaps  it  would  be  more 
up-to-the-minute  to  say  roast  pork  and 
bacon — ^as  frequently  and  liberally  as 
ever,  no  matter  how  high  the  price 
goes.  Which  practice  makes  it  addi- 
tionally improbable  that  prices  will 
ever  go  down  and  additionally  difficult 
for  other  i>eople  to  afford  rump  roasts 
and  liver. 

It  is  time  to  accord  due  recognition 
to  these  others,  the  chief  victims  of  the 
price  upheaval.  Prices  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  they  were  two  or  three 
years  ago  may  be  matters  of  compara- 
tively no  consequence  to  farmers,  mu- 
nition-workers, manufacturers,  food- 


dealers  or  others  now  in  receipt  of  two, 
three  or  several  times  as  much  money 
as  they  made  before  the  war.  But 
millions  of  Americans  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  swelling  their  incomes  in 
proportion  to  the  outgo.  Having  noth- 
ing to  sell  but  their  services,  working 
on  salaries,  being  without  trade  unions 
to  enforce  higher  wages  by  collective 
demands,  or  failing  for  other  reasons 
to  acquire  incomes  materially  bigger 
than  they  were  receiving  several  years 
ago,  these  millions  of  our  countrymen 
have  participated  in  the  "get  all  we 
can"  movement  merely  as  the  burnt 
offering,  the  plucked  goose,  the  party 
of  the  second  part  in  a  hold-up.  Their 
plight  is  worse  than  they  can  express 
and  their  prospects  may  be  worse  yeL 
At  any  rate  nothing  now  in  view  prom- 
ises them  any  relief. 

Looking  over  our  notes,  we  perceive 
no  reason  to  expect  moderation  of 
present  prices  in  consequence  of  any 
existing  law,  economic  or  statutory. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come.  Federal  control,  of  which  we 
in  our  innocence  hoped  so  much  before 
we  got  it,  has  turned  out  to  be  scarcely 
more  productive  of  desired  results  than 
the  war  gardens  or  "stop  the  waste" 
hallucination.  There  has  been  fixing 
of  prices  on  coal,— wheat,  sugar  and 
such,  but  too  high  or  remote  or  some- 
thing or  other  to  produce  any  percep- 
tible effect  on  the  family  purse.  In- 
stead of  price  control  leaving  a  little 
of  the  week's  pay  after  the  food  bills 
are  paid,  we  have  had  numerous  ex- 
planations why  it  cannot  be  done. 

We  have  seen  how  existing  condi- 
tions have  brought  about  what  we  may 
call  the  elimination  of  bargaining  as  a 
factor  in  determining  food  prices. 
People  must  have  food.  City  people 
must  buy  theirs  where  they  can.  They 
must  buy  in  small  quantities  usually 
and  buy  when  the  need  arises.  Often 
they  buy  at  the  same  places  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  not  bothering 
to  inquire  others'  prices.  They  feel 
they  cannot  avoid  payinj^  whatever  is 
demanded.  It  is  a  one-sided  arrange- 
ment, in  itself  going  far  toward  frue- 
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trating  any  lowering  ol  prices  through 
the  relations  of  supply  and  demand. 

We  now  come  to  another  psychologi- 
cal thing  to  think  about.  Let  us  call  it 
inuredness  to  high  prices.  For  many 
years  you  have  felt  that  you  had  to  pay 
any  price  the  de^er  asked.  In  recent 
years  you  have  come  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  price  will  be  high — 
always  higher  than  last  time.  Long 
and  bitter  experience  has  led  you  to 
expect  this — and  the  dealer  sees  that 
you  get  it.  You  are  by  way  of  becom- 
ing inured  to  exorbitant  prices,  accept- 
ing them  as  inevitable.  It  is  no  won- 
der, considering  the  number,  and  grav- 
ity of  your  disappointments  ^  at  the 
hands  of  Wr.  Hoover  and  less  illustrious 
price-prestidigitators,  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous.   Put  this  in  the  little  book: 

"The  more  patiently  we  endure  high 
prices,  the  more  we  let  the  dealers  get 
away  with  their  belief  that  they  have 
'the  public  educated  up  to  high  prices,' 
the  less  likely  shall  we  be  ever  to  get 
lower  prices." 

What  to  do?  There  are,  as  we  said, 
some  lines  of  action  not  yet  tried,  some 
forces  perhaps  able  to  afford  relief,  but 
not  yet  set  in  motion.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  select  the  best  one,  or  right 
one. 

How  about  a  little  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  food-buyers  of  a 
community,  organized  by  the  munici- 
pal governments  or  newspapers,  dir- 
ected toward  the  lowering  of  prices  in 
respect  of  specified  articles  or  dealers, 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  partaking  of  the 
sometimfs-cogent  nature  of  the  boy- 
cott? 

Or,  if  that  seems  too  diffuse  and 
slow  and  reminiscent  of  little  schemes 
that  have  blossomed  and  blown  in  the 
past,  what  about  requiring  the  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  dollars,  now  so  debased 
that  one  of  them  will  not  buy  a  dozen 
eggs  and  a  pound  of  butter? 

Again,  what  about  a  law  compelling 
employers  to  pay  wages  and  salaries 
*'in  kind"  on  demand,  to  the  end  that 
the  employe  whose  pay  has  not  been 
raised  in  two  or  three  years  might 
demand  and  receive,  in  lieu  of  his  pay 


envelope,  as  much  flour  or  coal  as  his 
week's  pay  would  have  bought  two  or 
three  years  ago? 

Or,  getting  along  to  the  b^st  bet,  is 
the  answer  to  be  found  in  making  the 
buying  and  selling  of  life'  necessaries 
-—or,  what  come*  to  the  same  thing, 
the  fixing  of  their  prices  to  producer 
and  consumer — an  exclusive  monopoly 
reserved  to  the  federal  government, 
which  has  achieved  an  almost  unique 
success  in  keeping  the  price  of  2-cent 
stamps  ifom  going  to  4  or  5  cents? 

Any  or  all  of  these  or  other  expe- 
dients might  fail,  to  be  sure,  like  those 
already  tried.  But  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  hig^  prices  by  wishing.  We  know, 
because  we  tried  to  get  rid  of  war  that 
way.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pick 
a  promising  plan  and  try  it.  The  very 
worst  thing  would  be  to  settle  down  in 
our  inuredness  and  stop  struggling. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  BELLS. 

Ring,  ring,  O  bells  of  Chridtmas-tide, 
Your  joyful  message  far  and  wide    * 

Through  all  the  land  proclaim ! 
This  is  the  blessed  day  of  days 
When  here,  to  walk  earth's  troubled  ways. 

The  Lord  our  Savior  came ! 

O  not  with  pomp  and  splendor  fine, 
But  'mongst  the  lowly  sheep  and  kine, 

And  cradled  in  the  straw, 
He  came,  and  low  the  path  He  trod 
Always, — the  greatest  gift  from  God 

An  erring  world  e'er  saw. 

As  in  the  dawning  eastern  skies 
The  wise  men  watched  the  star  arise 

That  heralded  His  birth. 
Thus  we  await  God's  kingdom  come, 
When  man  and  all  God's  creatures  dumb 

Shall  dwell  upon  this  earth. 

In  brotherhood ;  when  war  shall  cease 
And  Love  and  Universal  Peace — 

Their  banners  white  unfurled — 
With  tenderness  and  gentle  sway. 
Their  watchword  "Mercy,"  shall  for  aye 

Prevail  thoughout  the  world ! 

Fling  out  your  message,  O  ye  bells. 
Your  cadence  silvery  foretells 

The  gracious  times  to  be  ^ 

When  sweet  Compassion,  angel  fair. 
O'er  this  our  land  and  everywhere 

^hall  brood  perpetually! 
— Louella  C.  Poole,  in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Canada's  independent  labor  party  is 
making  progress. 
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LABOR^S  FUTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Greater  participation  in  the  control 
of  industry  than  ever  before  will  be  de- 
manded by  British  labor  after  the  war, 
according^o  Frank  Smith,  a  prominent 
English  labor  leader.  Writing  in  The 
Public,  of  New  York,  he  says : 

Labor  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  ihe 
vision  of  liberty,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  future  will  have  to  be 
built  on  much  broader  lines  than  ever 
before.  Let  the  war  end  when  it  may ; 
one  thing  is  certain — when  it  does  end 
the  Government  will  be  faced  with  a 
determined  demand  from  labor  as  a 
whole  to  secure  to  it  much  more  than  a 
mere  restoration  of  pre-war  conditions. 
The  workers  will  not  in  the  future  be 
content  with  simply  agitating  for  in- 
creases of  wages  or  shortening  hours. 
Labor  will  ask  for  a  share  of  the  man- 
agement and  conduct  of  industrial  af- 
fairs. 

One  effect  of  the  war  has  been,  I 
think,  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age worker  a  doubt  as  to  the  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  State  regula- 
tion of  industry.  The  experiences  they 
have  had  of  bureaucratic  control  has, 
certainly  not  increased  their  appetite  for 
more.  How  far  this  will  react  upon 
Socialist  propaganda  it  is  difficult  to 
forecast.  It  is  true  that  many  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  recognize  that  the  finest 
machine  ever  constructed  must  be  con- 
trolled and  worked  by  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  operators  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  secured.  But,  at  present  the 
feeling  is  that  State  regulation  as  ad- 
ministered during  the  war  does  not 
make  for  individual  liberty.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  growing  feeling  that  when 
the  period  of  reconstruction  arrives 
labor  will  insist  upon  being  recognized 
more  as  partners  than,  as  in  the  past, 
mere  "hands"  or  servants. 

From  the  industrial  point  of  view 
one  thing  has  clearly  emerged  from  the 
stress  of  war — that  in  the  future  the 
industry  of  the  nation  cannot  revert  to 


pre-war  conditions.  The  status  of  the 
workers  must,  and  will,  be  changed. 
Either  the  State  must  control  industry 
for  the  common  good,  or  labor  and 
capital  must  come  together  as  partners 
and  co-operators.  Which  of  these  will 
eventually  emerge  is  a  matter  largely 
dependent  upon  the  spirit  in  which  both 
sides  approach  the  question.  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  Trade  Unions  strug- 
gling on  the  one  hand  against  Employ- 
ers' Federation  on  the  other,  merely 
perpetuate  a  condition  of  industrial  con- 
flict which  is  destructive  to  progress. 
Whether  tiie  change  will  come  through 
Collectivism,  Syndicalism,  Guild  So- 
cialism or  Co-operation,  are  matters 
that  are  "on  the  lap  of  the  gods." 

That  labor  is  productive  of  wealth 
none  dispute;  that  labor  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  things  is  generally  agreed; 
that  labor  up  to  the  present  has  not  re- 
ceived its  due  share  of  production  few 
are  ready  to  deny.  That  labor  has 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  its  value 
and  importance  to  the  community  is  a 
fact  that  all  must  recognize  and  be  pre- 
pared to  meet. 


In  ancient  times  the  laborer  starved 
when  the  laborers  had  produced  too 
little;  or  when  famine  and  flood  and 
pestilence  destroyed  the  crops.  In 
modem  times  the  laborer  starves  when 
the' laborers  have  produced  too  much; 
when  they  have  filled  the  storehouses 
to  overflowing :  then  they  have  nothing 
to  eat.  This  is  Capitalism.  This  is 
why  Capitalism  cannot  last.  It  is  the 
most  impudent  form  of  exploitation 
that  has  ever  existed.  —  "The  Inter- 
national," South  Africa. 


Recruiting  Officer  (testing  eye- 
sight)— Take  this  newspaper  and  read 
it. 

Recruit — What  for?  You  don't  sup- 
pose I'm  going  to  have  time  in  a 
battle  to  sit  down  and  read  the 
editorials,  do  you? — Puck. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


As  one  scans  the  pages  of  history 
and  reads  of  the  struggles  of  the  people 
of  all  ages  to  throw  off  the  shackles  that 
bound  them  to  heartless  masters  it  is, 
indeed,  pleasant  to  note  the  success  that 
is  crowning  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
today  to  rid  themselves  of  government 
by  others  and  to  establish  their  right 
to  steer  their  own  course  and  shape 
their  own  ends. 

Throughout  the  entire  world  the  men 
and  women  of  common  clay  are  assert- 
ing themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  send- 
ing the  chill  of  fear  through  the  frames 
of  those  who  have  held  high  station* 
and  cruelly  ridden  upon  the  backs  of 
their  humble  brothers.  There  is  not  a 
corner  of  the  world  which  has  not  been 
stirred  to  some  extent  by  the  leaven  of 
democracy  during  the  past  trying  year 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  are  full  of 
open  advocates  of  the  rights  of  human- 
ity who  have  but  little  fear  of  the  pow- 
erful autocrats  who  formerly  cornpelled 
submission  to  their  wills,  while  the 
Westerrf  Hemisphere,  always  strongly 
democratic,  is  adopting  measures  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  grip  of  the 
people  upon  governmental  institutions 
in  order  that  they  may  more  readily  be 
made  to  serve  the  piirpose  for  which 
they  were  instituted — that  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  civilized  humankind, 
rather  than  that  of  making  life  more 
luxurious  and  easy  for  the  favored  few. 

Truly  the  trend  of  the  times,  the 
world  over,  presages  the  end  of  auto- 
cratic rule  over  the  lives  of  men.  And 
in  this  powerful  and  successful  effort 
at  democratizing  the  world  the  great 
uncounted 'millions  of  those  who  earn 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  who  have  had  the  intelligence  and 
foresight  to  weld  themselves  together 
in  the  modern  labor  movement,  have 
played  no  inconspicuous  part.  Their 
efforts  have  been  fruitful  in  the  past, 
and  every  indication  is  that  the  imme- 
diate future  will  find  their  struggles  of 


even  greater  worth  in  the  battle  of  man 
against  master,  and  that  the  next  few 
years  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
history,  recording  a  progress  for  hu- 
manity unequalled  in  all  the  annals  of 
time.  Crowned  heads  are  falling  into 
the  basket  of  democracy  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  the  momentum  gained  bids  fair  to 
carry  the  work  forward  until  arrogant 
autocracy  has  been  thoroughly  hum- 
bled and  made  to  do  its  share  of  the 
world's  necessary  labor.     ' 

Taking  into  account  the  frailties, 
limitations  and  imperfections  of  human- 
ity Ke  would,  indeed,  be  an  optimist  who 
entertained  the  hope  that  equal  and 
exact  justice  "would  be  the  early  end 
of  such  a  struggle.  In  spite  of  the  pit- 
falls and  dangers  that  lie  in  the  path  of 
progress,  these  are,  nevertheless,  glo- 
rious days  for  the  lovers  of  justice, 
because  they  do  hold  out  the  hope  that 
when  the  slaughter  that  is  now  spread- 
ing anguish  and  sorrow  throughout  the 
world  shall  have  been  brought  to  an 
end,  the  great  masses  of  oppressed 
people  who  now  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol over  their  manner  of  life  will  find 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they  can 
in  large  measure,  exercise  influence 
over  the  conditions  which  shape  their 
mode  of  living.  And  this,  while  not 
all  that  properly  could  be  asked  for,  is, 
indeed,  progress  that  may  well  fill  the 
world  with  gladness  over  such  a  pros- 
pect. 

The  things  in  this  world  worth  hav- 
ing are  usually  hard  to  get.  If,  then, 
we  are  called  upgn  to  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  gain  liberty,  we  should  do  so 
without  unusual  complaint,  and  every 
man  should  be  willing  to  do  his  part 
toward  ushering  into  the  world  the 
right  of  all  to  an  equal  voice  in  govern- 
mental affairs.  The  laggard  and  the 
coward,  the  lazy  and  the  selfish,  the 
hetlpless  and  the  hopeless  we  have  al- 
ways had  wath  us,  but  in  spite  of  their 
presence  the  red-blooded  men  of  the 
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world  have  gone  on  from  one  triumph 
to  another  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
Every  age  and  every  clime  has  contri- 
buted its  quota  of  unselfish  souls  willing 
to  make  the  final  sacrifice  that  the 
world  might  be  made  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  greatest  struggle 
the  world  has  ever  known  is  now  going 
on  in  Europe,  and  the  issue  between 
the  contending  factions  is  mainly  the 
supremacy  of  autocracy  or  democracy, 
whether  the  few  shall  rule  the  many  or 
the  many  rule  themselves,  and  men  of 
the  modern  world  are  making  sacrifices 
greater  than  any  ever  made  by  the  an- 
cients for  the  same  cause,  though  their 
prospects  for  success  are  also  much 
greater. 

When  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago  a  war-mad  despot  started  to  deal 
out  death  and  despair,  things  looked 
black  for  democracy  because  it  seemed 
to  point  to  the  hand  of  autocracy  as 
powerful  enough  to  compel  submission 
to  its  dictates,  but  just  as  many  a  dark 
and  cloudy  morning  turns  out  a  bright 
and  sunshiny  day,  so  have  the  clouds 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  great 
world  war  obscured  from  view  the 
golden  rays  of  liberty  passed  away,  and 
now  there  is  in  sight  a  vision  that  the 
most  optimistic  in  their  wildest  flights 
of  fancy  dared  not  contemplate.  The 
world  now  looks  brighter  for  the  people 
and  darker  for  the  despots,  because  in 
the  distance,  beyond  the  awful  sacrifi- 
ces that  must  be  made  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  there  stands  out  in  boM  relief 
the  figure  of  democracy  victorious, 
triumphant,  dominant. 

If  this  shall  be  the  result,  and  all  indi- 
.cations  seem  to  point  in  that  direction, 
then  the  sorrows  and  pains,  miseries 
and  sufferings  of  the  champions  of 
democracy  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 
The  goal  gained  will  compensate  for 
the  terrible  price  paid. — Labor  Clarion. 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING. 

Whether  the  labor  of  a  plant  is  organ- 
ized or  unorganized,  the  trend  today  is 
strongly  toward  collective  bargaining 
and  the  making  of  trade  agreements. 
Experience  as  a  whole  seems  to  indicate 
the  wisdom  of  this  method  of  woricing 
out  the  problem  between  labor  and 
capital.  As  I  said  before,  once  in  a 
while,  agreements  are  broken  just  as 
other  business  contracts  are  broken,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  working  men  as  a 
whole  are  as  honorable  and  square 
dealing  as  are  other  pec^le.  The  right 
of  the  men  to  demand  collective  bar- 
gaining, or  the  wisdc«n  of  employers 
granting  it,  is  not  only  justified  upon 
the  basis  of  such  experience  as  is  avail- 
able, but  is  based  upon  a  very  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice. By  law,  we  perrrttt  and  encourage 
men  to  pool  their  capital  into  a  single 
organization  or  corporation  in  order 
that  it  may  have  greater  power  of  pro- 
duction. In  like  manner,  the  working 
man  who  must  contend  with  the  paid 
agent  of  such  aggregations  of  capital 
naturally  feels^  that  justice  demands 
that  he  shall  be  permitted  to  organize 
with  his  fellows  into  a  powerful  unit 
and  employ  agents  for  forwarding  his 
interest. — Pennsylvania  Dq)artment  of 
Labor  and  Industry. 


Old  Man — That's  a  massive  statue, 
porter  I 

Porter — Yes,  sir.  The  hand  is  just 
eleven  inches  across. 

Old  Man — Is  that  so?  I  wonder  why 
they  didn't  make  it  twelve? 

Porter — Och!  Sure,  then  it  would 
have  been  a  foot. — Sacred  Heart  Re- 
view. 


County  councils  in  the  midlands  and 
west  of  Ireland  released  their  employes 
to  help  save  the  harvest. 


The  World  Ideal. 

Professor — Pat,  tell  me,  now,  what 
is  your  solution  to  the  world-prob- 
lem? 

Pat — Well,  sor,  I  think  we  should 
have  a  world  democracy  —  with  ao 
Irishman  for  king. 
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THE  "FOREIGNER**— HOW  AFFECTED  BY  AMERICAN 

INFLUENCES. 


We  have  often  wondered  why  so 
many  of  our  citizens  were  denouncing 
and  sneering  at  the  "foreigner''  be- 
cause of  his  rapidly  increasing  leader- 
ship in  the  intellectual  world,  parti- 
cularly in  the  field  of  history,  inter- 
national affairs,  sociology,  economics, 
civics,  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  his 
more  thorough  understanding  of  cur- 
rent political  questions  and  more  liberal 
attitude  toward  fundamental  reforms. 

The  reason  upon  reflection  becomes 
clear.  Let  us  think  it  out  together. 
Most  "foreigners"  lived  in  countries 
that  for  many  generations  had  been 
suppressing  the  idealism  of  the  com- 
mon man.  This  resulted  in  a  secret 
hatred  for  governments  in  general  and 
in  intense  concentration  on  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  We  led  them  to  believe 
that  America  was  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,  where  equal 
opportunity  to  all  and  special  privilege 
to  none  would  offer  them  an  opportun- 
ity to  live  in  peace  and  raise  their 
children  for  a  more  promising  future. 

After  stinting  and  saving  they  would 
manage  to  come  to  the  promised  land 
of  their  dreams!  Did  not  Angelo,  or 
Isaac,  or  Hendrick,  or  Patrick,  or 
Jensen  write  back  glowing  accounts  of 
his  success?  Angelo  was  now  the 
owner  of  a  wholesale  fruit  concern; 
Isaac  the  proprietor  of  a  clothing  store ; 
Patrick  an  alderman;  Hendrick  a  suc- 
cessful grocer;  and  Jensen  owner  of  a 
large  lumber  company  in  Minnesota. 
Surely,  then,  this  was  God's  country. 
Here  the  sons  of  all  blended  their  blood, 
their  talents,  their  hopes  and  ideals,  in 
the  service  of  a  new  civilization,  under 
the  protection  of  a  glorious  republic ! 

This  was  the  inspiration  that  quick- 
ened the  spirit  of  our  "foreigner."  He 
believed  that  here  was  the  government 
that  "was  free  from  autocracy,  militar- 
ism, caste,  class  and  snobbery!  Here 
was  the  country  that  was  not  torn  as- 


under with  war-producing  race  antag- 
onism. Here  was  a  land  where  all  men 
were  brothers  and  where  the  reward  of 
each  was  in  proportion  to  his  capacity 
and  charaf  ter,  and  not  due  to  the  social 
prominence  of  his  family ;  where  arti- 
ficial barriers  were  removed  and  suc- 
cess assured  to  the  deserving! 

Upon  his  arrival  he^  was  at  first 
astounded  with  the  massiveness  of 
New  York  City,  thrilled  with  the  opu- 
lence of  its  people,  fascinated  with  its 
maze  of  activities. 

Then  came  by  degrees  the  awaken- 
ing! 

The  rebuffs,  the  insults,  the  madness, 
the  horrors  of  the  slums  that  the  ignor- 
ance of  our  life  drew  him  into;  then 
the  sights  and  conditions  that  made  his 
dreams,  his  hopes,  a  hollow  mockery; 
next  the  sorrow  and  sadness  of  it  all, 
that  this  great  and  glorious  nation 
had  outgrown  the  ideals  of  its  youth, 
and  was  only  an  industrial  autocracy, 
utilizing  the  same  methods  as  the  king- 
ridden,  caste-ridden  military  autocracy 
of  the  land  of  his  birth ! 

What  followed?  Either  a  passive 
indifference  and  a  slow  but  gradual  de- 
cline to  the  grave,  or  two  other  courses 
of  action,  particularly  where  the  immi- 
grant had  youth  in  his  favor — a  fight 
for  self-preservation  and  final  personal 
comfort  by  self-denial  and  terrible 
heart-rending  effort  up  the  uncertain 
ladder  of  business  success,  that  hard- 
ened his  heart  and  made  him  in  the  end 
the  typical  tight-fisted,  shrewd  and 
money-mad  citizen,  selfish  and  self-cen- 
tered, and  lost  to  every  sentiment  of 
humanity — or  the  Qther  course,  a  de- 
sire to  understand  the  reason  for  the 
change  in  this  country  of  his  innocent 
devotion,  which  led  him  to  the  nigfit 
schools  and  colleges,  to  lectures  and 
libraries,  to  institutes  of  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  thus  by  the  resulting  edu- 
cation converting  him  to  the  truth  and 
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actualiries,  and  making  him  take  an 
aggressive  interest  in  all  movements  to 
improve  conditions  and  realize  the 
ideals  that  brought  him  to  America !  It 
is  this  young  foreigner  you  will  find 
crowding  our  libraries,  our  lecture  halls, 
our  universities  and  our  radical  move- 
ments. It  is  this  young  foreigner  that 
is  outstripping  our  youth  of  American 
descent. 

Where  can  you  find  our  American 
boys?  At  the  tango  teas,  thp  social 
functions,  the  race  track,  the  ball  room, 
the  baseball  field,  the  football  gridiron, 
the  summer  resorts  and  all  other  places 
of  diversion. 

History  is  forgotten,  economics, 
ethics,  social  science,  philosophy  left  to 
the  professors,  literature  an  unknown 
pleasure,  and  art  a  lost  culture. 

Instead  of  abusing  these  "foreigners" 
I  suggest  we  Americans  follow  their 
example  and  take  a  greater  interest  in 
current  affairs. 

It  IS  not  the  years  our  families  have 
inhabited  these  United  States,  but 
rather  the  hours  they  and  we  have  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  service  to  the  ideals  of  its 
founders,  that  measure  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  a  citizen  of  our  republic. 

Were  it  not  for  the  idealism  of  the 
despised  "foreigner"  which  has  fed  the 
flames  of  our  liberties,  the  indifference, 
apathy,  ignorance  or  selfishness  of  us 
Americans  would  have  left  it  to  burn 
out  and  our  priceless  heritage  would 
have  been  lost  to  us  and  the  world ! — 
Issues  and  Events. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  through  its  city 
officials,  has  handed  an  ultimatum  to 
coal  dealers  to  cut  the  price  of  coal  or 
the  city  will  step  in  and  sell  some  on 
its  own  account  far  below  the  price 
generally  charged. 


The  number  of  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
making  of  dyestuffs  has  increased  in 
three  years  from  five  to  nearly  200.  . 


AGAINST  LONG  WORKDAY. 

It  is  a  very  strange  fact  that  every 
movement  for  the  common  good  is 
fought  as  fiercely  as  if  it  were  a  low, 
villainous  plot  to  poison  us  all  in  our 
beds;  always  has  been  so  fought  and 
probably  always  will  be. 

Still  stranger  is  the  fact  that  such  a 
movement  is  always  fought  with  about 
the  same  weapons. 

In  every  generation  there  is  always 
about  the  same  percentage  of  cave  men 
that  throw  fits  all  over  the  place  at  the 
suggestion  of  anything  new»  Of  course, 
you  can't  blame  them  for  that.  Nature 
made  them  that  way,  }ust  as  she  made 
the  mole  or  the  tadpole,  the  clam  and 
the  hibernating  bear,  the  slug  and^  the 
standpatter,  each  after  its  own  kind. 

As  fast  as  the  cavemen  are  driven 
out  of  a  trench  on  any  proposition,  they 
dig  another  just  like  it  two  miles  to  the 
rear,  and  then  say,  "When  is  this  spirit 
of  rowdyism  to  stop?" 

One  hundred  years  ago  practically 
all  artisans,  laborers  and  factory  hands 
in  the  United  States  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  Fourteen  hours  consti- 
tuted the  standard  day's  work  everj'- 
where. 

That  is  to  say,  men  arose  and  fell 
upon  their  work  and  toiled  until  they 
were  ready  to  drop  and  fell  into  bed 
until  it  was  time  to  fall  upon  work 
again,  and  this  was  all  the  life  they 
knew. 

Today  I  was  pawing  around  in  some 
records  of  those  grand  old  times  and 
came  upon  the  fact  that  in  1806,  or  111 
years  ago,  the  shipwrights  and  caulkers 
of  New  York  became  somewhat  tired 
of  this  delightful  program  and  most 
respectfully  and  humbly  petitioned  that 
they  might  have  a  day  of  less  than  four- 
teen hours. 

Then  all  their  kind,  indulgent  em- 
ployers came  together  with  much  indig- 
nation and  denounced  this  revolution- 
ary and  outrageous  proceeding. 

They  denounced  it  upon  ground  of 
public    interest   and    welfare,    not   on 
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grounds  of  their  own  interest  They 
said  it  was  tyrannical  and- threatened 
to  destroy  business  and  cripple  industry. 
Also  it  was  needless,  dangerous  and 
revolutionary. 

If  you  doubt  this  because  it  sounds 
so  much  like  things  you  have  heard  in 
this  blessed  age,  I  will  quote  you  a 
sentence  or  two  from  the  resolutions 
these  gentlemen  unanimously  adopted : 

"Such  a  combination  (of  workers) 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  put  their  bus- 
iness (the  employers')  into  other  hands 
or  to  seriously  injure  it  by  inducing  ship 
owners  to  repair  their  vessels  elsewhere 
rather  than  to  submit  to  the  incon- 
veniences, delays  and  vexations  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  when 
they  can  obtain  labor  only  at  such  times 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  folly  and 
caprice  of  a  few  journeymen  mechanics 
may  dictate." 

So  the  men  who  had  made  this  ex- 
travagant demand  were  discharged  and 
blacklisted,  and  the  good  old  rule  of 
fourteen  hours  a  day  was  preserved. 

But  observe  that  in  1903  the  pr6- 
posal  was  made  to  reduce  the  working 
day  from  ten  hours  to  eight,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
put  forth  a  manifesto  against  it  that 
was  framed  in  almost  these  identical 
words.  In  ninety-seven  years  neither 
the  language  nor  the  arguments  of  the 
long  working  day  had  undergone  a 
particle  of  change. 

Yet  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  of 
agitation,  strikes  and  appeals,  follow- 
ing 1806,  men  of  this  order  of  mind 
were  driven  back  from  the  fourteen- 
hour  trench  to  the  twelve,  and  there 
tliey  stuck  for  another  thirty  years  or 
more. 

Any  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of 
this  was  regarded  as  sacrilegious  and 
unconstitutional.  In  1840,  President 
Van  Buren  was  pilloried  as  a  dema- 
gogue, a  foe  of  business  and  a  low  per- 
son because  he  proclaimed  ten  hours  as 
the  normal  working  day  in  all  arsenals 
and  navy  yards.     The  indignation  his 


revolutionary  step  aroused  helped  to 
dig  his  political  grave.  The  idea  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  being 
dictated  to  by  labor  organizations ! 

At  the  close  of  the  Ciyil  War  twelve 
hours  was  the  general  rule  for  artisans 
and  in  factories.  Wendell  Phillips  was 
renounced  as  a  depraved  criminal,  a 
scoundrel  and  a  public  enemy  because 
he  attacked  it.  He  organized  a  Ten- 
Hour  League  to  make  war  on  the 
twelve-hour  day,  and  was  never  after- 
ward forgiven. 

But  he  and  the  rest  slowly  drove  the 
industrial  standpatters  back  from  the 
twelve-hour  trench  into  the  eleven-hour 
trench,  and  then  from  the  eleven-hou: 
trench  into  the  ten-hour  trench. 

Fifty-one  years  have  gone  by  since 
Wendell  Phillips  and  the  rest  began  to 
bombard  the  twelve-hour  trenches,  and 
now  the  workers  of  this  country  are 
struggling  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Meantime,  although  very  few  of  us 
seem  to  know  it,  the  eight-hour  day 
is  not  only  an  established,  but  has  be- 
come an  ancient  institution  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth.  For  so  many  years 
it  has  been  the  law  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  that  when  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  really  is  an  issue  here, 
they  look  upon  us  with  pity,  as  they 
look  upon  the  Patagonians  and  Fue- 
gans  and  other  backward  people. 

Meantime,  also,  it  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  workers  alone  that  progressive 
men  advocate  the  eight-hour  day,  but 
for  the  sake  of  everybody. 

Because,  O  Great  and  Mighty  Ones, 
the  way  things  are  going  now  in  this 
world,  the  safety  of  your  fortune,  of 
your  family  and  of  your  own  precious 
selves  will  probably  come  to  depend 
upon  the  physical  well-being  and  men- 
tal alertness  of  the  workers  of  this 
country,  who,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
for  instance,  must  necessarily  be  the 
bulwark  of  its  defense. 

Long  working  hours  in  modem  fac- 
tory conditions  utterly  rob  the  workers 
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of  physical   stamina  and   mental  ca- 
pacity. 

How  about  that? — Charles  Edward 
Russell. 


LABOR  LOSSES  SHOWN  IN 
ACCIDENT  REPORT. 


Little  Mary's  Logic. 

Little  Mary  had  never  seen  her  Aunt 
Anna,  and  was  much  delighted  when  a 
visit  was  promised  by  the  aunt.  When 
the  day  arrived  that  aunt  was  due  a 
telegram  was  delivered  at  Mary's  home 
which  ^read: 

"Missed  train.  Will  start  at  same 
time  tomorrow." 

Mary  stood  quietly  by  while  her 
mother  read  the  telegram,  and  then 
burst  into  tears." 

"Why,  darling,"  cried  the  -mother, 
anxiously,  "what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter  r 

"Oh,  mother,"  replied  the  child  be- 
tween her  sobs,  "I  will  never  see  my 
Auntie  Anna,  after  all." 

"Never  see  her!"  exclaimed  the 
mother  in  surprise.  "What  do  you 
mean,  dear?" 

"Why,  mother,"  explained  the  child, 
"she  says  she  will  start  the  same  time 
tomorrow,  and  if  she  does  she  will  lose 
her  train  again,  won't  she?" — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Preferred  Bit  to  a  Bridle. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  not 
without  a  certain  talent  for  repartee. 
The  following  instance,  however,  must 
be  dated  before  the  days  of  voluntary 
rationing.  At  a  gathering  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries  a  sober,  sanctimonious 
cleric  said,  when  luncheon  was  an- 
nonced,  "And  now,  my  brethren,  let 
us  put  a  bridle  upon  our  appetites." 
To  this  Dr.  Davidson  immediately  re- 
torted, "I  should  say,  rather,  'Let  us 
put  a  bit  between  our  teeth.' " — Liver- 
pool Post. 

In  the  automobile  industry  women 
are  beginning  to  do  much  of  the  lighter 
work. 


Seattle,   Wash.,   has   a   housemaids' 
union  with  over  2,000  members. 


It  Presents  a  Very  Careful  Study  of 

the  Important  Subject  of  Accident 

Causes. 

"Labor  shortage"  claimants  can  find 
a  wide  field  for  their  activity  in  the 
report  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  on  "Accidents  in  the 
Machine  Building  Industry,"  which 
has  just  been  issued. 

In  the  194  plants  investigated  in 
1912  the  number  of  accidents  was 
13,647,  resulting  in  37  deaths,  411  per- 
manent injuries  and  13,197  temporary 
disabilities.  The  bureau  figured  these 
accidents  on  the  basis  of  working  days 
lost  and  finds  that  workers  employed 
full  time  (300  days  a  year)  each  lose 
5.6  days,  or  nearly  a  week.  Yard  le- 
bor  has  the  highest  percentage, with  29 
days  lost  in  a  year.  Boiler  shop  em- 
ployes are  next  with  a  loss  of  27  days. 

The  high  rates  for  boiler  shops  are 
primarily  the  result  of  insecure  tres- 
tles and  scaffolding.  For  the  exces- 
sive rates  in  the  yard  department,  re- 
sponsiWlity  rests  upon  the  general 
neglect  of  safe  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  transportation  systems  of 
many  plants  coupled  with  lack  of  safety 
precautions  and  instructions. 

One  of  the  fundamental  inquiries  in 
a  study  of  this  character,  says  the  re- 
port is  whether  or  not  accidents  are 
decreasing.  A  precise  answer  is  diffi- 
cult, because  of  the  fact  that  very  few 
plants  had  reliable  accident  records 
over  a  period^of  years. 

The  report  presents  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  very  important  subject  of 
accident  causes.  For  the  industry  as 
a  whole  "falling  objects"  stands  out  as 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  accidents, 
the  frequency  rate  being  14  cases  per 
1,000  300-day  workers.  As  measured 
by  severity,  "cranes  and  hoists"  assume 
first  place,  the  severity  rate  varying 
from  1.2  to  2.8  days  lost  per  300-day 
worker  in  different  groups  of  plants. 
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FATE  OF  DOWNTRODDEN  DEPENDENT  UPON 
ORGANIZATION  AND  LEADERSHIP. 

By  the  Late  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  Professor  Political  Economy  Chicago  University. 


Organization  and  leadership  rule  the 
world.  The  organized  worker  is  no 
longer  a  slave  to  the  whims  of  the 
master. 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization  the 
fate  of  the  downtrodden  has  depended 
upon  two  great  factors— organization 
and  leadership.  Down  through  the 
ages  until  we  reach  a  time  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living,  the  work- 
ers were,  with  rare  and  fleeting  excep- 
tions, organized  by  the  men  of  the 
privileged  orders  and  led  only  by  their 
masters — ^first  the  slave  masters,  then 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  finally  the 
owners  of  the  material  means  of  pro- 
duction. The  work  was  theirs,  but  not 
the  product;  obedience  was  theirs,  but 
not  the  making  of  the-  law ;  they  fought 
the  wars,  but  for  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  others ;  theirs  was  the  dignity 
of  labor,  but  not  the  dignity  of  life.  In 
poverty  and  dishonor  they,  the  many, 
gave  their  sweat  and  blood,  their  wives 
and  children,  to  purchase  leisure  and 
luxury  for  the  few  who  were  intrenched 
in  the  power  of  organization  and  the 
arts  of  leadership. 

But  gradually  through  their  bitter 
experience  the  workers  were  taught  the 
two  great  lessons  of  life:  that  the 
primal  rights  of  man  and  the  decencies 
of  life — labor  with  dignity,  health  and 
safety,  the  comfortable  home,  the  shel- 
tered and  unbroken  family  circle,  edu- 
cation and  recreation  —  are  not  auto- 
matic rewards  for  the  good  and  meri- 
torious individual,  are  nof  let  down 
from  heaven  or  the  State,  but  must  be 
wrung  from  privilege  and  interest,  and, 
secondly,  that  in  the  struggle  for  these 
things  the  individual  is  nothing  —  the 
gjoup  is  all.  For  what  power  has  the 
individual  against  the  State,  and  what 
force  the  one  worker  against  the  master 
of  hundreds  or  thousands. 

Then  began  the  organization  of  the 
workers  for  the  workers,  and  so 
dawned  a  new  era  of  hope  and  better- 
ment for  the  men  of  labor.  But  for 
long    the    new    struggle    was    almost 


fruitless.  The  lesson  had  not  been  all 
learned.  Organization  alone,  it  was 
found,  could  effect  little  either  under 
the  rule  of  legal  restriction  or  the  free- 
dom of  competition  and  bargaining. , 
Under  the  former,  working  group  was 
pitted  against  working  group,  and  the 
restrictions  made  in  the  past  for  the 
benefit  of  the  privileged  stood;  under 
the  latter,  the  toilers,  tied  to  the  bench 
and  sunk  in  the  mine,  were  no  match 
for  the  men  of  the  market-place  and 
their  wily  representatives.  Without 
skilled  and  trusted  representatives  of 
their  own,  trained  leadership  drawn 
from  the  men  of  toil,  the  workers  were 
still  helpless.  Men  they  needed  who 
had  suffered  with  them,  men  of  force 
and  experience  who  had  learned  the 
intricacies  and  subtleties  of  trade  and 
politics,  to  unify  the  workers'  view- 
point, to  unite  the  scattered  organic 
groups,  who  could  meet  craft  with 
craft,  special  knowledge  with  special 
knowledge,  and  backed  by  the  solid 
array  of  millions  of  united  men  could 
defy  the  threat  of  force  and  the  unjust 
manipulation  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  proudest  boast  of  labor  and 
the  greatest  cause  for  cheer  that  out  of 
this  need  and  stress  such  leaders  arose 
that  in  the  main  they  have  proved  true 
to  their  comrades  and  the  cause,  and 
that  the  rank  and  Jile  under  their  guid- 
ance are  fast  learning  the  lessons  of 
solidarity,  discipline  and  the  necessity 
of  good  leadership. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  organization 
and  leadership  rule  the  world.  But  to- 
day, as  never  before,  we  behold  or- 
ganization and  leadership  of  the  work- 
ers, by  the  workers,  and  for  the  work- 
ers. Of  the  outcome  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  No  longer  is  the  organized 
worker  a  slave  to  the  whim  of  the 
master,  dependent  for  his  bread  upon 
subserviency  under  driving  and  insult, 
but  a  man  dignified  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  rights  recognized  and  sustained, 
for  he  has  practically  won  already  a 
right  to  his  job,  a  living  wage,  a  modi- 
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cum  of  leisure  and  universal  education 
for  his  children,  and  he  has  won  to  the 
point  where  the  master  in  his  last  re- 
sort dare  no  longer  manipulate  the  law 
to  sustain  his  unjust  claims  and  privi- 
leges. 

It  needs  now  no  prophetic  eye  to  see 


the  time  not  far  distapt  when  autocracy 
shall  have  been  driven  from  its  last 
stand ;  when  democracy  in  government 
and  industry  shall  prevail;  when  dig- 
nity, security  and  comfort  shall  be  the 
lot  of  all  who  toil;  when  organized 
labor  shall  have  completely  triumphed. 


UNION  AND  EDUCATION. 

By  W.  B.  RUBIN. 


Ignorance  is  bliss  for  the  employer 
so  long  as  the  employe  remains  ignor- 
ant. 

Education  is  power  which  stands 
ready  to  serve  you  after  you  have  ac- 
quired it. 

There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  over- 
filling your  auto  tank  with  gasoline, 
but  the  head  of  the  average  man  is 
never  overfilled  with  education. 

Every  trade  is  an  education,  just  as 
every  profession  is  a  trade. 

The  day  when  only  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  and  the  doctor  were  to  be  the 
educated  is  long  past,  and  the  reason 
why  most  lawyers,  doctors,  and  preach- 
ers kick  against  educating  labor  is  that 
the  more  education  labor  acquires,  the 
less  it  need  borrow  from  any  of  them. 

When  you  have  no  money,  you  go  to 
the  money  lender  and  he  sizes  up  your 
needs  and  makes  his  usurious  demands 
accordingly. 

The  man  with  sufficient  money  never 
borrows  money,  thereby  escaping  ex- 
acting penalties. 

The  present  man  with  an  ordinary 
minor  injury,  if  still  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  self-help  and  disinfectants, 
runs  to  the  doctor  and  gives  the  doctor 
his  living. 

Education  teaches  you  to  consult 
your  conscience,  preserve  your  health, 
live  a  moral  life,  and  employ  yourself 
as  your  own  lawyer,  physician  and 
preacher. 

Education,  like  capital,  once  you  ac- 
quire a  competence,  begins  to  grow  and 
accumulate,  but  unlike  capital,  its  pile 
you  can  never  gamble  away. 

Money  may  be  filthy  lucre.  "  Twas 
mine,  *tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands,"  but  education  is  your  un- 
emancipated  slave  forever. 


Good  men  use  education  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  people,  while  evil  men 
use  it  to  their  disadvantage. 

To  use  your  education  for  the  com- 
mon good  means  that  you  use  it — 

First — To  prepare  yourself  for  life's 
struggles. 

Second — ^To  aid,  protect,  and  to  pro- 
vide advantages  for  your  family — your 
wife  and  your  children. 

The  highest  type  of  workman  is  he 
who  uses  his  education  to  solidify  his 
forces  and  to  amalgamate  a  craft 
Brotherhood. 

Many  good  men  use  their  education 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men  and 
their  crafts,  thereby  aiding  themselves 
in  their  life's  struggles,  and  protecting 
and  providing  advantages  for  their 
families. 

Unionism  is  a  symbol  of  education, 
and  education  is  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  a  union. 

The  educated  workman  sees  to  it 
that  his  union  ever  grows  and  pros- 
pers; for  education  has  taught  him 
that  alone  he  is  an  economic  dwarf, 
united  he  is  a  World's  Giant. 

The  more  education  you  have  the 
more  power  you  possess ;  and  power  is 
energy  which  has  its  commercial  and 
other  values. 

Acquire  power  by  making  yourself  a 
union  man.  Acquire  more  power  by 
converting  the  non-union  man  into  a 
union  man.  A  non-union  man  is  either 
a  knave  or  is  ignorant.  He  needs  your 
teachings.    Go  after  him. 

Let  your  mission  within  the  union  be 
to  make  it  a  better  and  stronger  union. 
Let  your  mission  outside  the  union  be 
tot  bring  every  non-union  man  into  its 
fold.  Then  your  joint  mission  will  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course — the  better- 
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ing  of  your  and  your  fellow  worker's 
lot  u^on  this  earth. 

When  that  task  is  done,  the  adage 


will  be  changed  to  read:  Where  Edu- 
cation is  Bliss  it  is  a  Crime  to  be  Ignor- 
ant.— International  Holders'  Journal. 


RELIGION  AFTER  WAR  WILL  HAVE  NEW  BIRTH. 

Washington  Gladden  in  the  Christian  Work. 


The  fourth  year  of  the  war  starts 
out  with  some  discouraging  indica- 
tions, but  there  is  one  hopeful  sign — 
the  people  of  all  the  lands  are  talking 
about  the  end  of  the  war  and  what  is 
coming  after  it.  This  may  help  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  The  last  Hibbert 
Journal  begins  with  a  group  of  six  arti- 
cles under  the  head  of  *'Reconstruc- 
tion";  most  of  these  have  to  do  with 
problems  of  religion.  The  close  impli- 
cation is  that  the  world  disaster  is  due 
to  defects  or  failures  in  the  religious 
agencies  of  the  world. 

They  had  a  meeting  the  other  day  in 
London  to  consider  what  the  churches 
could  do  to  prevent  future  wars,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  agreed — 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews, and  Gen- 
tiles; churchmen  and  nonconformists, 
orthodox  and  liberals — that  they  could 
do  and  ought  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  preventing  another  war.  Two 
or  three  ^bishops  and  several  great 
leaders  were  there,  and  they  all  con- 
fessed with  humiliation  that  organized 
Christianity  had  shown  itself  to  be 
powerless  in  this  emergency.  The 
fault  here  confessed  is  the  fault  of  the 
churches  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  as 
well  as  on  the  other  side,  and  it  may 
be  useful  for  us  to  attend  to  what  is 
being  said  at  this  time  about  the  part 
that  the  church  must  take  in  clearing 
away  the  wreck  of  this  civilization  and 
in  rebuilding  on  better  foundations. 

All  this  discussion  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  existing  forms  and 
systems  of  religion  have  failed,  but 
there,  is  no  thought  of  dispensing  with 
religion ;  rather  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  have  been  supposed  to  be 
agnostic  have  been  brought  by  this 
war  to  an  emphatic  declaration  of 
their  faith.  Prof.  Bertrand  Russel  has 
been  accounted  an  unbeliever,  but  in 
his  book,  entitled  "Problems  of  Social 
Reconstruction/'  he  shows  himself  to 


have  a  strong  grip  on  the  certainties  of 
faith: 

'^f  life,"  he  says,  "is  to  be  fully 
human,  it  must  serve  some  end 
which  seems,  in  some  sense,  outside 
life,  such  as  God  or  truth  or  beauty. 
...  It  is  only  contact  with  this 
eternal  world  that  can  bring  a 
strength  and  a  fundamental  peace 
which  the  struggles  and  partial  fail- 
ures of  our  temporal  life  are  powerless 
to  destroy.  ...  It  is  this  happy  con- 
templation of  what  is  eternal  that  Spi- 
noza calls  the  intellectual  love  of  God. 
To  those  who  have  known  it  is  the  key 
of  wisdom.  ...  By  contact  with  what 
is  eternal,  by  devoting  our  life  to 
bringing  something  of  the  divine  into 
this  troubled  World,  we  can  make  our 
own  life  creative  even  now,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  cruelty  and  strife  and 
hatred  that  surrounds  us  on  every 
hand." 

If  this  is  infidelity,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  plenty  of  room  will  be  left  for  it  in 
the  reconstruction  of  religion. 

In  speaking  of  the  beliefs  of  the  un- 
believers, Mr.  Wells'  ''God  the «  In- 
visible King"  is  naturally  recalled,  and 
a  review  of  it  by  Prof.  Jacks,  the  editor 
of  the  Hibbert  Journal,  is  most  inter- 
esting. The  logical  flaws  in  Mr. 
Wells'  argument  are  easily  pointed  out ; 
it  is  quite  impossible,  of  course,  to 
make  any  descriptive  logical  statement 
about  him  which  is  not  inconsistent. 
The  fundamental  truth  about  him  is 
that  he  is  undesirable. 

It  is  **within  the  dim  unknown"  that 
God  "standeth  in  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own."  There  he  has 
always  been  standing,  and  always  will 
be.  But  Prof.  Jacks,  after  emphasizing 
this,  does  justice  to  the  great  act  of 
faith  which  he  finds  in  Mr.  Wells' 
book.  "Then  comes,"  he  says,  "the 
discovery  of  God,  how  made  I  know 
not,  and  cannot  learn  from  this  book." 
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But  so  it  is  that  in  the  heart  of  all  this 
confusion  and  aimless  striving  for  we 
know  not  what,  Mr.  Wells  is  apprised 
of  the  presence  of  another  will,  not  his 
own,  not  yours  nor  mine,  not  the  col- 
lective mind  of  the  community,  nor 
any  other  hollow  obstruction  of  that 
kind. 

"God  declares  His  presence  in  the 
hearts  of  His  servants  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it,  so  far  as  proof  is  concerned. 
.  .  .  Presently  the  world  will  know 
that  there  stands  in  its  midst  a  sph*it,  a 
God,  born  out  of  the  confusion  itself- 
and  pledged  to  the  task  of  overcoming 
it,  the  captain  of  our  salvation,  who 
summons  all  men  to  His  standard, 
whose  will  is  the  only  law,  whose  pur- 
pose the  only  end  of  human  life.  His 
will  is  to  conquer  the  very  .confusion 
out  of  which  He  has  been  born,  and  in 
identification  with  Him  is  our  only 
peace." 

If  the  reconstruction  which  is  now 
going  forward  leaves  room  in  it  for 
such  a  faith  as  that,  the  peace  for 
which  it  provides  may  be  a  durable 
peace. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  has  some 
thing  to  say  about  "The  new  religion" 
which  ought  to  make  her  countrymen 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"The  question  of  the  effect  of  war 
upon  the  thoughtful  and  educated 
classes,"  she  says,  "is  one  that,  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  church 
has  settled  for.  itself.  In  every  phase 
and  aspect  of  its  work  the  church  has 
found  itself  somewhere  below  the 
heights  of  each  vital  occasion ;  it  has 
not  taken  a  lead  where  it  could  follow 
one,  or  voiced  the  needs  of  the  people 
where  silence  and  a  noncommittal  atti- 
tude would  suffice.  Above  all  it  has 
made  no  attempt  to  reconcile  its  con- 
ception of  the  Almighty  and  All- 
Loving  Father  with  the  power  that  has 
permitted  millions  to  go  to  their  death 
in  the  fulness  and  vigor  of  life  for 
quarrels  of  which  they  know  little  and 
care  less.  .  .  .  Granted  that  the 
task  before  the  church  was  a  very  for- 
midable one,  that  it  was  even  impos- 
sible, something  of  tKe  equivalent  in 
moral  courage  of  the  physical  courage 


shown  upon  the  battlefield  should  have 
been  forthcoming  from  its  spokesman. 
Unfortunately  there  is  much  to  sug- 
gest that  the  established  church  is  con- 
serving its  courage  for  the  post-bellum 
"^ask  of  preaching  the  old  platitudes 
and  asking  those  who  have  seen  war 
or  merely  suffered  by  it  to  take  them 
seriously.  And  truly,  courage  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  is  needed  for  this!" 

With  these  attempts  of  a  pitifully 
forlorn  body,  bankrupt  in  valor  and 
policy,  resource  and  prestige,  most  of 
us  who  take  seriously  what  is  left  to 
us  of  life  will  have  no  concern.  For 
the  sake  of  our  forbears,  for  the  sake  of 
our  earlier  faith  and  friendship  we  will 
turn  our  heads  away  and  try  to  forget 
that  the  best  cared  for  and  most  highly 
pampered  appanage  of  the  state  failed 
in  the  hour  of  need  to  "play  the  game." 

"Man  needs  religion  and  will  find 
it  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  church, 
.  .  .  Out  of  the  waste  and  horror  and 
incoherent  welter  of  war  one  truth 
emerges  more  clearly  than  any  other — 
the  truth  that  if  the  nations  are  to  lose 
the  suicidal  mania  that  threatens  the 
carefully  built  up  civilization  of  ages, 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  of  active 
citizenship,  must  be  possessed  by  every 
man  and  woman,  and  that  this  sense 
is  a  form  of  religion.  .  .  .  We  must 
elevate  the  care  for  humanity  to  the 
highest  place  in  our  hearts ;  it  must  be 
our  new  religion.  .  .  .  Peace  has  its 
massacres,  no  less  complete  than  war, 
and  to  the  most  of  these  massacres, 
whether  by  drink,  disease,  poverty  or 
vice,  the  established  church  has  been  a 
spectator,  if  the  term  can  be  applied  to 
that  which  has  eyes  but  sees  not,  ears 
but  hears  not,  and  a  mouth  in  which 
most  utterance  is  platitudinous.  The 
heads  of  the  established  church,  with 
one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions,  do  not 
know  anything  of  the  actualities  of  the 
world  they  live  in;  they  do  not  dare  to 
know;  their  training  has  stereotyped 
their  minds;  the  present  state  of  the 
world  has  left  them  not  only  unpre- 
pared but  quite  hopeless  to  cope  with 
it.' 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  this 
extraordinary  phillippic  because  it  is  a 
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striking  revelation  of  the  kind  of  things 
that  are  going  on  in  the  world.  To 
hear  a  great  lady — bearer  of  a  historic 
name,  wearer  of  the  ermine,  mistress 
of  a  famous  castle  among  whose  splen- 
dors of  art  many  of  us  have  walked 
wonderingly  —  talking  as  this  great 
lady  talked  about  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  those  who  "ply  the  heredi- 
tary rulers  unnecessary  trade,"  about 
putting  an  end  -to  "the  exploitation  of 
the  many  by  the  few,"  about  the  call 
upon  the  privileged  classes  to  help  the 
workers  and  sufferers  of  all  kinds  to 
take  up  a  strong  position  and  fight  the 
^rces  that  are  making  them  ineffective 
as  citizens" — to  hear  a  voice  like  this 
chanting  the  battle  song  of  democracy 
from  the  heights  of  privilege,  is  enough 
to  make  us  see  that  he  who  said  "I  will 
overturn,  overturn,  overturn  iV  is  get- 
ting in  his  work. 

But  it  is  a  sure  instinct  which  makes 
this  woman  see  that  the  fundamental 
need  which  this  war  discloses  is  the 
need  of  a  new  religion.  That  need  is 
indeed  perennial.  "Behold  I  make  all 
things  new"  is  the  declaration  of  the 
eternal  purpose.  Every  day  has  to  be  a 
new  day,  and  every  year,  a  new  year  and 
every  life  a  new  life,  with  new  light  to 
see  by,  and  new  paths  to  walk  in,  and 
new  food  to  eat,  and  new  air  to  breathe 
and  new  blood  in  the  veins  and  new 


harvests  in  the  fields  and  new  tasks  for 
renewed  energies.  To  everything  that 
lives  the  economy  of  daily  renewal  is 
a  vital  necessity;  how  should  religion 
be  exempted  ?  It  is  the  failure  to  com- 
prehend this  necessity  which  has 
brought  upon  religion  the  feebleness 
and  failure  which  the  bishops  confess 
and  which  this  swift  witness  so  bitterly 
accuses. 

But  it  is  not  the  Church  of  England 
alone  which  has  been  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  This  world  war  is  a 
blight  which  has  fallen  upon  Christen- 
dom; "the  whole  head  is  sick  and  the 
whole  heart  faint."  It  is  not  necessarily 
fatal:  we  have  learned  to  believe  that 
there  are  remedies  for  the  deadliest 
diseases ;  but  patients,  in  this  case,  are 
often  too  well  content  with  superficial 
treatment.  It  is  as  if  a  physician  was 
called  to  a  roadside  where  three  or  four 
people  were  lying  in  a  ditch  pinned  into 
the  mud  by  an  overturned  automobile, 
with  several  limbs  fractured,  and  some 
of  the  sufferers  unconscious,  and 
should  begin  by  prescribing  diet  and 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise. The  first  thing  necessary,  it 
would  seem,  would  be  to  get  them  out 
from  under  the  wreck  and  their  bones 
set  and  their  wounds  dressed.  A  good 
many  of  the  prescriptions  for  wrecked 
ecclesiasticians  are  of  the  same  order. 


RAILROAD  PROFITS  BREAK  ALL  RECORDS. 


Have  Prospered  Better  During  the  Past  Two  Years  Than  in  Any  Period 
Since  the  Steam  Engine  Was  Invented. 


Railroad  employes  of  all  classes  who 
are  attempting  to  secure  wage  increases 
in  these  days  of  high  prices  will  be  in- 
terested in  Clifford  Thome's  protest 
against  freight  rate  increases.  The 
protester  represents  large  shippers.  In 
a  letter  to  John  Skelton  Williams, 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  who  favors 
the  railroads'  plea,  Mr.  Thorne  says : 

"Representative  railroad  securities  as 
a  class  have  declined  in  value  at  a  less 
rate  than  those  of  industrials,  public 


utilities  or  even  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government.  There  is  a  world- 
wide financial  situation  that  has  af- 
fected the  borrowing  power  of  all  men 
and  of  all  nations.  The  decline  in  se- 
curity values  is  not  due  to  inadequate 
railroad  credit  or  inadequate  railroad 
earnings.  It  is  due  to  the  war.  You 
must  know  that  fact  to  be  true. 

"This  great  human  catastrophe  that 
is  paralyzing  so  many  manufacturing 
and  industrial  enterprises  not  directly 
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connected  with  the  making  of  war 
munitions,  has  entirely  failed  to  injure 
our  railroads,  for  the  record,  when 
completed,  will  show  that  the  railroads 
during  the  past  two  years,  while  this 
great  struggle  has  been  waging,  have 
prospered  better  than  during  any  other 
year  since  the  steam  engine  was  in- 
vented. 

"You  seem  to  overlook  two  very 
salient  facts — first,  the  purpose  of  the 
surplus  over  $1,000,000,000  which  our 
railroads  have  been  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate during  the  past  25  or  30 
years,  and,  second,  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  traffic  during  the  past  few 
years. 

"It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  labor  and 
of  railroad  supplies  has  gone  up,  but 


it  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  such 
a  remarkable  increase  in  traffic  that 
over  and  above  all  these  added  expen- 
ses American  railroads  as  a  whole 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1917,  earned  net  more  than  in  any 
other  year  with  only  one  exception  in 
their  entire  history. 

"The  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion on  June  29,  19 IT,  rendered  their 
decision  in  the  15  per  cent  case.  The 
record  showed  that  the  eastern  rail- 
roads as  a  whole  last  year  earned 
over  10^  per  cent  on  all  their  capital 
stock.  This  was  net  above  all  ex- 
penses, above  all  taxes,  and  above  all 
interest  on  bonds  and  debt.  And  yet 
the  pommission  gave  these  eastern 
carriers  an  advance  of  approximately 
$100,000,000." 


DIVERGENCE  BETWEEN 

If  I  want  to  redeem  the  world  I  can 
come  nearer  my  object  and  do  less 
harm,  by  being  just  toward  myself  and 
just  toward  everybody  else,  than  by 
"doing  good*^  to  people.  Often,  our 
ostensible  charities  serve  but  to  obscure 
and  palliate  great  evils.  Conventional 
charity  drops  pennies  in  the  beggar's 
cap,  carries  bread  to  the  starving,  dis- 
tributes clothing  to  the  naked.  Real 
charity,  which  is  justice,  sets  about  re- 
moving the  conditions  that  make  beg- 
gary, starvation  and  nakedness.  Con- 
ventional charity  plays  Lady  Bountiful ; 
Justice  tries  to  establish  such  laws  as 
shall  give  employment  to  all  so  that 
they  need  no  bounty.  Charity  makes 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  feed  sugar 
plums  to  the  poor  devil  he  is  riding 
and  choking;  justice  would  make  him 
get  off  his  victim's  back.  Conventional 
charity  piously  accepts  things  as  they 
are  and  helps  the  unfortunate;  justice 
goes  to  the  legislature  and  changes 
things.  Charity  swats  the  fly;  justice 
takes  away  the  dung  heaps  that  breed 
flies.  Charity  gives  quinine  in  the 
malarial  tropics;  justice  drains  the 
swamps.     Charity  sends  surgeons  and 


CHARITY  AND  JUSTICE. 

ambulances  and  trained  nurses  to  war; 
justice  struggles  to  secure  that  inter- 
nationalism that  will  prevent  war. 
Charity  works  among  slum  wrecks; 
justice  dreams  and  plans  that  there 
be  no  more  slums.  Charity  scrapes 
the  soil's  surface;  justice  subsoils. 
Charity  is  affected  by  symptoms;  jus- 
tice by  causes.  Charity  assumes  evil 
institutions  and  customs  to  be  a  part 
'of  "Divine  Providence,"  and  tearfully 
works  away  at  taking  care  of  the  wreck- 
age; justice  regards  injustice  every- 
where. Charity  is  timid ;  justice  is  un- 
afraid and  asks  no  alms,  no  patrons,  no 
benevolent  support. 

The  best  part  of  the  human  race  does 
not  want  help,  nor  favor,  nor  charity; 
it  wants  a  fair  chance  and  a  square  deal. 
Those  who  are  really  charitable  will  see 
to  it  that  justice  is  done  to  all  every- 
where.        

Montana  state  industrial  accident 
board  reports  that  during  the  last  two 
years  there  were  443  fatal  accidents  in 
Montana,  thirteen  were  totally  dis- 
abled and  273  partially  disabled.  The 
grand  total  of  all  sorts  of  accidents  on 
this  industrial  battlefield  is  15,127. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the'  office,  not  late^  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  ererv 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Ootside  Back  Coyer 

Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $3.60 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  66c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.26  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  66c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  &,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA. 

As  the  holiday  season  is  at  hand  I 
will  again  address  a  few  lines  to  our 
boys  and  girls.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you  and  much  has 
transpired  in  the  meantime.  Now,  if 
you  will  draw  your  chairs  up  here  by 
the  fire,  in  a  little  circle — just  you  and 
I — we  will  talk  over  some  of  the  events 
of  the  past  year  and  make  some  plans 
for  the  coming"year.  During  the  past 
year  the  grim  angel  has  visited  some  of 
our  homes  and  taken  from  us  our  loved 
ones.  In  your  case,  possibly  it  was  a 
father,  mother,  sister  or  a  brother.  If 
so,  you  have  my  sympathy  as  well  as 
the  sympathy  of  our  entire  organiza- 
tion. In  my  case  it  was  a  baby  daugh- 
ter who  was  called  away.  She  came  to 
us  in  the  gladsome  spring  when  the 
April  sun  was  coaxing  the  beautiful 
flowers  into  being,  and  like  the  delicate 
flower  she  was  taken  away  with  the 
first  frost  of  autumn ;  and,  too,  like  the 
flowers,  she  brought  a  little  joy  and 
hope  into  this  old  world.  If  we  could 
all  have  the  assurance  that  when  our 
summons  comes,  we  would  be  found 
with  our  work  as  well  done,  our  mis- 
sion as  well  filled  and  our  record  as 
spotless  as  hers,  instead  of  looking 
forward  with  dread  to  the  inevitable 


hour,  we  could  face  death  as  she  did, 
fearlessly,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
while  suffering  intense  pain. 

When  we  must  lay  our  loved  ones 
in  their  last  resting  place  it  is  indeed 
hard  to  take  up  our  duties  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities again,  but  we  should 
never  lose  hope,  for  when  hope  is  lost 
all  is  lost.  While  we  mourn  for  the 
dead  we  must  live  for  the  living. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  have  older 
brothers  who  have  been  called  to  cai:ry 
the  flag  that  never  knew  defeat,  into 
war-torn  Europe,  to  crush — not  the 
German  people — but  a  military  system 
that  has  been  so  perfected  as  to  be- 
come a  serious  menace  to  all  peace- 
loving  nations,  great  and  small. 

Many  of  our  brave  boys  will  never 
return.  Of  those  who  do  return  many 
will  be  maimed  for  life.  In  stories, 
war  is  often  pictured  as  a  grand,  a 
glorious  fete,  where  brave  armored 
knights,  lance  or  saber  in  hand  and 
mounted  on  spirited  chargers,  dash 
into  the  fray  to  cut  down  the  enemy 
and  win  laurels  or  the  hand  of  a  lady 
fair.  Possibly  it  was  so  in  the  so- 
called  "days  of  chivalry,"  but  modern 
warfare  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  pomp 
and  glory  and  romance.  But  we  will 
not  dwell  on  the  awful  carnage  of  the      / 
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trenches,  which  neither  tongue  nor  pen 
can  describe,  nor  the  mind  conceive. 
The  point  I  wish  to  bring  home  to  you 
is  this,  the  deciding  factor  in  the  war 
will  be  conservation,  not  destruction; 
the  decisive  battle  will  be  fought  not 
in  the  trenches,  but  in  the  kitchen. 
Possibly  it  is  hard  for  you  to  imagine 
the  greatest  battle  of  the  greatest  war 
in  all  history  being  waged  and  won 
right  on  your  mother^s  kitchen  table, 
but  that  is  just  what  is  taking  place  at 
this  very  nunute.  Let  me  explain :  The 
side  that  can  longest  keep  from  starv- 
ing will  win  the  war.  The  world,  is 
short  of  food;  also  leather. 

Do  not  be  disappointed  if  upon  ex- 
amining your  Christmas  stockings  you 
find  that  Santa  Claus  has  filled  them 
with  useful  articles  instead  of  candy 
and  toys.  And,  if  when  you  come  to 
the  table  you  find  that  mother  has 
provided  a  good,  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas dinner,  like  grandma  used  to  cook 
away  back  in  the  eighties,  you  should 
be  twice  thankful.  First,  because  you 
can  save  something  for  the  brave  boys 
in  the  trenches,  and  second,  because 
you  will  be  privileged  to  enjoy  a  rare 
tr.eat.  It  behooves  us  to  see  to  it  that 
nothing  that  can  be  used  is  wasted, 
especially  food  and  shoes.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  shoes  are  only  half  worn 
out  and  the  world  nearly  barefoot.  Let 
our  motto  be  "SAVE" — waste  noth- 
ing— save  everything — everything  but 
the  Kaiser.  Perhaps  you  cannot  buy  a 
Liberty  bond  and  you  cannot  go  to  the 
trenches  as  a  soldier  or  a  nurse,  but  you 
CAN  be  a  patriot  and  you  CAN  "do 
your  bit."  The  WORLD  is  depending 
on  Uncle  Sam  and  Uncle  Sam  IS  DE- 
PENDING ON  YOU. 

With  the  season's  greetings,  I  re- 
main 

Fraternally  yours, 

"SLIM.' 


Some  Distance. 


She— "Dqn't  you  think  that  Myrtle 
looks  ugly  in  that  ultra  low-cut  dress?" 

He — "Not  as  far  as  I  can  see." — 
Jester. 


FROM  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

I  promised  you  last  month  that  I 
would  endeavor  to  have  a  letter  in  this 
month,  so  here  goes.  I  will  begin  by 
telling  you  that  we  have  a  gfreat  future. 
The  workers  are  getting  their  eyes 
opened  more  and  more  every  day ;  they 
are  beginning  to  see  that  to  secure 
anything  for  their  work  they  must 
organize;  that  they  have  to  co-operate 
with  one  another;  they  are  beginning 
to  ask  the  question,  how  to  get  into  the 
best  Organization  which  there  is  for 
their  good. 

Brothers,  from  all  indications  we 
•are  going  to  have  a  great  awakening  of 
the  labor  movement  in  Bloomington. 
We  are  just  waking  up  after  being 
asleep  for  some  time  and  are  getting 
the  unorganized  workers  started  to 
talking  in  our  favor,  and  I  believe  you 
will  see  in  the  very  near  future  one  of 
the  biggest  things  happening  on  the 
C.  &  A.  R.  R.  in  favor  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  that 
will  be  some  boost  All  that  we  ask  is 
for  the  members  to  do  their  bit  and  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  push 
and  co-operate  with  our  leaders  and 
then  see  the  wagon  move. 

Well,  brothers,  we  are  having  an 
open  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of 
November,  and  we  are  promised  one 
of  the  biggest  crowds  that  ever  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  this  kind.  We  are 
going  to  explain  our  plan  of  Organiza- 
tion to  those  men  and  we  are  going  to 
show  them  where  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers  will  do 
them  the  most  good.  As  we  grow 
stronger  we  can  build  on  our  already 
strong  foundation  and  then  let  the 
storms  and  winds  beat  around  us  and 
there  will  be  nothing  that  will  destroy 
our  home,  as  it  is  built  with  the  best 
of  material  that  can  be  had. 

We  have  the  best  leaders  at  the  head 
of  our  Organization  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  so-called  craft 
Organizations.  We  try  to  unite  alt  of 
the  men  on  the  railroad  under  one  Or- 
ganization and  one  constitution,  while 
the  so-called  craft  leaders  try  to  divide 
them  and  keep  them  apart.  The  Rail- 
road Workers  are  fast  realizing  that 
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they  must  co-operate  and  when  they 
do  and  get  working  together,  then  we 
can  grow  as  we  have  never  done  be- 
fore. We  must  do  like  the  railroad 
officials.  They  have  set  us  an  excel- 
lent example  by  uniting  in  one  Or- 
ganization, so  that  they  can  better 
fight  with  20  or  more  separate  Or- 
ganizations of  their  workers  and  keep 
them  in  slavery,  so  let  us  go  and  do 
likewise  that  we  may  escape  such 
slavery. 

The  railroads  advance  wages  and  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  known  in  a  locality 
that  the  railroad  men's  wages,  or  at 
least  the  workers*  wages  have  been  in- 
creased, the  Association  of  Commerce 
of  the  city  or  cities  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  meet  the  next  night  and  raise 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
about  15  or  20%  above  what  the 
workers  had  been  granted  by  the  in- 
crease, so  this  shows  you  that  the 
working  men  must  unite  and  the  only 
solution  is  in  one  Organization,  so 
brothers,  let  us  become  educators,  to 
the  end  that  the  workers  may  unite  in 
one  Organization,  as  to  remain  ignor- 
ant is  to  remain  a  slave.  We  must 
study  ourselves  and  see  what  is  good 
for  us  and  then  we  can,  through  co- 
operation, teach  it  to  the  other  fellow. 
Brothers,  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing, unflagging  industry,  but  temper- 
ance in  all  things.  Always  rise  from 
the  table  with  an  appetite  and  you  will 
never  sit  down  without  one. 

I  am  like  the  great  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said  of  his  audience,  **I  some- 
times feel  as  if  I  were  a  wandering 
spirit,  and  this  great  unchanging  multi- 
tude which  I  have  faced  night  after 
night  was  one  ever  listening  animal 
which  writhed  along  after  me  wherever 
I  fled  and  coiled  at  my  feet  every  eve- 
ning,'turning  up  to  me  the  same  sleep- 
less eyes  which  I  thought  I  closed 
with  my  last  drowsy  incantation." 

Brothers,  when  we  lay  at  night  in 
our  humble  homes  and  think  of  the 
chattel  slaves  before  the  Civil  War  and 
of  the  treatment  they  received,  they  at 
least  were  fed  and  clothed  and  taken 
good  care  of  and  when  they  were  sick 
doctor   and    medicine    were   provided, 


but  since  the  freeing  of  those  slaves, 
what  might  be  termed  chattel  slavery 
has  been  substituted.  The  worker  is 
not  always  sure  of  a  meal,  or  when  he 
is  sick,  he  cannot  get  well  again  unless 
he  has  the  faith  and  the  price  to  pay. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  get  into 
an  Organization  through  which  we  can 
secure  the  necessary  wages  with 
which  to  live  as  a  decent  American 
should  live.  Do  not  wait  for  your 
officers  to  do  it  all.  Get  out  and  get 
busy  yourself.  Pay  your  dues  the 
first  of  each  month  and  attend  your 
Lodge  meetings  and  then  there  will  be 
nothing  done  that  you  do  not  like.  Be 
a  booster,  not  a  knocker,  and  permit 
me  to  remain,  wishing  you  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season, 

A  BOOSTER  FROM 
BLOOMINGTON. 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  an  article 
appeared  in  our  Journal  from  this  old 
town,  so  I  will  try  and  let  our  brother 
workers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
know  that  we  are  very  much  alive, 
and  that  our  Lodge  is  in  splendid  con- 
dition, both  in  membership  and  finan- 
cially. 

On  October  29,  1917,  Harsimus 
Lodge  No.  99  held  its  second  annual 
dance  at  Elks'  Hall  and  it  was  a  grand 
success  in  every  way.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  word  "grand,"  but 
the  outcome  of  this  dance  was  all  that 
anyone  could  expect.  Therefore,  my 
reason  for  departing  from  my  general 
method  of  expression. 

The  committee  worked  hard  and 
faithfully  and  their  labor  has  proven 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing to  a  successful  conclusion  some- 
thing that  a  good  working  committee 
undertake. 

The  committee  in  charge  were 
Brothers  M.  J.  Flanagan,  J.  J.  Mc- 
Kenny,  J.  J.  McGee,  Leo  White,  Thos. 
Gillespie  and  J.  F.  Jones,  with  Brother 
P.  Cooke,  Floor  Manager,  and  Brother 
G.  Bell,  Assistant  Floor  Manager,  and 
Brothers  Duffy  and  Dooling,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms   and   Assistant,   respec- 
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tively.  With  that  committee  there  is 
no  mistake  but  that  anything  they 
might  contemplate  doing  would  be  a 
success. 

We  had  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
that  has  been  in  Elks'  Hall  this  season 
and  everybody  enjoyed  themselves 
until  the  wee  sma'  hours.  Interspersed 
with  the  dancing,  Brother  Ford  sang  a 
few  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the 
day  and  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
Brother  Wines,  who  is  some  artist 
when  it  comes  to  an  Irish  reel  or  jig, 
and  Brothers  Earle  and  Gillespie  also 
gave  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves, not  forgetting  our  esteemed  and 
highly  respected  Organizer,  Brother 
Humphrey.  He  wore  a  smile  that 
would  not  come  off  and  it  looked  as  if 
somebody  must  have  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  a  "flivver,"  and  if  you  want  some- 
body at  a  gathering  of  this  kind  to 
make  everyone  feel  good  and  happy, 
Brother  Humphrey  is  the  one  to  be  on 
the  job. 

Well,  brothers,  our  dance  was  a  com- 
plete success  and  will  be  remembered 
for  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  No. 
99.  We  have  had  our  night  of  pleas- 
ure, and  we  must  now  get  down  to 
business  again  and  get  after  the  non- 
union men  and  goodness  knows  there 
are  enough  of  them  for  us  all  to  get 
together  and  see  if  we  cannot  build  up 
our  Lodge  to  a  100%  organization  in 
the  next  few  months.  Let  us  all  start 
out  right  away  and  blaze  the  trail  for 
the  good  of  our  Organization  and  keep 
after  all  of  the  non-union  Railroad 
Workers  until  they  have  one  of  our 
Union  cards  in  their  vest  pocket. 

No.  99  is  going  to  put  up  a  prize  to 
the  member  who  turns  in  the  largest 
number  of  new  members  from  now 
until  June,  1918,  so  step  lively,  Mr. 
Member  of  No.  99,  or  someone  will  get 
the  jump  on  you. 

Let  me  try  and  show  you  how  you 
can  build  up  our  Lodge  very  easily — 
first,  you  must  not  get  that  tired  feeling 
as  soon  as  you  have  eaten  your  lunch 
or  supper.  Start  right  out  with  a 
resolution  that  you  are  going  to  get  at 
least  one  member  each  day  or  evening, 
if  possible.     Now,  how  much  trouble 


is  it  for  one  or  two  to  go  together  and 
call  on  a  fellow  worker  who  is  not  yet 
a  member  of  our  Lodge,  at  his  home  or 
the  place  he  is  accustomed  to  go  dur- 
ing his  leisure  hours,  and  talk  organi- 
zation to  him?  And  if  at  first  you  do 
not  seem  to  get  him  to  understand  the 
benefits  he  will  derive  by  becoming  a 
member,  don't  get  discouraged,  but  get 
right  after  him,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  the  little  trouble  that  you 
have  put  yourself  to  will  soon  bear 
fruit.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  after 
them.  There  is  lots  of  work  but  small 
returns  and  while  we  have  been  lucky 
in  the  past  year  or  so  in  the  line  of 
securing  increases,  we  are  still  away 
behind  and  if  we  ever  expect  to  get 
this  blessed  eight-hour  day,  why  we 
must  organize  and  organize  quickly. 

Now,  just  stop  and  think  for  your- 
selves a  minute  and  see  how  long  it 
took  the  Transportation  Organizations 
to  accomplish  even  a  basic  eight-hour 
day.  Look  how  long  they  fought  for 
it  and  if  they  were  not  organized  to  a 
man,  why  they  would  still  be  where 
we  are  and  if  all  Railroad  Workers 
were  in  one  Organization,  we  would 
not  have  to  ask  for  the  eight-hour  day, 
we  could  get  the  six-hour  day,  so  get 
after  some  of  the  slackers  and  make 
them  Union  men.  You  can  see  how 
long  it  takes  Uncle  Sam  to  build  up  an 
organization  of  defense  for  our  coun- 
try. Well,  if  us  workers  put  our  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  and  keep  it  there,  we 
could  do  the  same. 

Of  course  we  will  find  some  slackers 
in  all  walks  of  life,  but  do  not  stop 
because  you  run  across  one  of  those 
fellows  without  brains.  Use  your  own 
gray  matter  and  make  the  workers 
come  into  the  only  Organization  for 
Railroad  Workers. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  this 
great  big  country  of  ours,  with  its 
millions  and  millions  of  people  of  all 
creeds  and  nationalities,  is  under  one 
constitution  and  one  flag,  governed  by 
one  President  and  one  Congress.  Is  it, 
therefore,  any  more  reasonable  that 
the  workers  on  the  railroads  of  this 
country  cannot  be  governed  by  one 
constitution  and  one  head  instead  of 
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15  or  20  different  ones?  Don't  you 
think  if  we  were  all  governed  under 
one  constitution  that  we  would  get 
along  more  peacefully,  besides  being 
in  a  position  to  secure  a  fair  wage,  and 
most  of  all  a  reasonable  and  decent  set 
of  rules  to  govern  our  working  condi- 
tions ? 

Now,  the  averjtge  working  man  does 
not  look  for  too  much ;  he  is  generally 
satisfied  if  he  gets  enough  to  live  upon 
in  a  decent  way,  and  the  only  way  he 
will  ever  get  it  is  to  become  one  of  the 
big  army  of  Railroad  Workers. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  brothers  in 
all  of  our  Lodges  take  hold  of  a  pdn 
and  write  a  few  words  in  our  Journal. 
I  could  wish  nothing  better  than  to 
read  our  Journal  every  night,  so  get 
after  your  correspondent,  boys,  and 
give  him  a  dose  of  ginger  that  will 
wake  him  up,  and  I  hope  that  some 
other  brother  from  No.  99  will  manage 
to  get  a  few  lines  in  the  Journal  once 
in  awhile.  I  know  that  some  of  our 
members  can  go  out  on  the  corner  and 
make  a  speech  which  some  of  our 
statesmen  in  Washington  could  not 
hold  a  candle  to,  but  when  it  comes  to 
helping  themselves,  why  they  say, 
"Let  George  do  it."  So,  wake  up, 
boys,  and  do  not  forget  that  we  want 
and  must  have  a  100%  Organization  in 
Jersey  City  in  the  next  few  months; 
also  do  not  forget  that  when  you  cast 
your  eye  on  this  in  your  Journal,  I 
want  you  to  look  at  the  cover  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  for  the  month  of 
December,  1917.  I  also  want  all  of 
you  to  get  out  to  our  meetings  during 
this  month,  as  it  is  the  time  when  we 
will  elect  officers  to  run  our  Lodge  for 
the  next  12  months,  so  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse. You  cannot  say  you  do  not 
know  about  it,  because  it  will  be  right 
before  your  eyes,  so  wishing  all  our 
members  in  all  Lodges  of  the  Organ- 
ization a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Bright,  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year  and  let  it  be  a  good  and  happy 
year  for  the  new  members,  and  allow 
me  to  remain 

Yours  fraternally, 

HAPPY  PEG  OF  No.  99. 


FROM  OLEWEIN.  IOWA. 

The  Oelwein  shops  are  on  the  map 
— yes,  on  the  map.  Who  put  them 
there?  The  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers. 

At  West  Charles  Street  the  Great 
Western  R.  R.  have  a  viaduct  over 
which  there  is  a  lot  of  traffic  at  noon 
and  night.  There  are  a  lot  of  shop 
men  coming  through  there  to  work  and 
return  through  there  from  work  and 
are  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers.  It  always 
seems  to  be  a  hang-out  for  the  dis- 
organizers.  I  suppose  they  stand  there 
looking  for  easy  marks,  but  there  are 
not  many  of  those  kind  of  people  in 
Oelwein,  in  this  Organization  at 
least.  The  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers  have  demonstrated 
what  they  can  do  and  there  are  no 
promises  made  of  what  they  will  do. 
They  do  it.  They  do  not  live  on 
promises.  We  are  going  along  very 
well  in  Oelwein  and  we  do  not  need 
any  disorganizers.  We  are  gradually 
increasing  our  membership  until  in 
the  not  distant  future  we  will  have 
every  man  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  Lodge,  and  wishing  all  members 
success,  I  remain 

Fraternallv  yours, 

NO.  304. 


FROM  DETROIT,  MICH. 

A  line  for  our  Journal  from  Detroit. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  you  have 
heard  any  news  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Delray  Lodge  No.  110  is  still  on  the 
map  and  the  members  are  feeling  fine. 

We  had  a  class  of  11  for  initiation 
at  our  last  meeting  and  we  have  more 
applications  and  money  for  same  for 
our  next  meeting,  which  makes  Delray 
Lodge  No.  110,  100%  strong,  and^  I 
can  assure  you  that  if  any  of  the  dis- 
organizers appear  in  this  section  they 
are  in  for  a  warm  reception. 

The  men  here  are  up  and  doing  all 
of  the  time.  We  have  had  our  wages 
raised  considerably  in  the  past  two 
years  and  the  boys  working  in  this 
section  certainly  appreciate  it  and  they 
realize   what   can    be   done   by    being 
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thoroughly  organized  and  every  man  a 
worker.  There  is  only  one  trouble  at 
Detroit;  that  is  to  get  to  know  who 
our  Foreman  is.  We  iiave  had  so 
many  changes  in  the  past  year  that 
it  has  almost  become  a  puzzle  to  us. 


FROM  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

The  organization  of  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie  System  Council  took 
place  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  on  July  14, 
1917.  This  Council  consists  of  seven 
^•members    chosen    from    Golden    Rule 


-.  ..« ,  J   ^^-.^...>.  «  ^^^M..y.  wv  •^-^rnemoers    cnosen    irom    uoiaen    Kuie 

but  I  am  glad  to  say  now  th^t  we  hav«Lodge  No.  10  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Wheel- 
a  Foreman  who,  m  my  estimation,  isV;„g  l^oAgt  No.  244  of  Massillon,  Ohio, 


the  best  man  we  have  ever  had  and  I 
am  sure  all  of  the  members  concur  with 
me,  and  if  he  continues  in  the  same 
pathway  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  the  boys  will  stand 
by  him  to  a  man.  All  we  ask  is  a 
square  deal  and  he  has  given  us  that, 
and  as  he  has  given  us  all  we  asked  for 
and  what  we  expect.  Would  it  not 
make  you  feel  good  to  know  that  your 
Lodge  is  100%  strong?  And  I  sin- 
cerely ask  each  and  every  man  on  the 
Wabash  to  work  to  that  end;  that  is, 
to  secure  every  eligible  man  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  Lodge  to  be- 
come a  member.  Then  attend  youi» 
meetings  and  work  for  the  good  of  the 
order  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  your  trouble. 

I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  all 
of  the  Locals  on  the  Wabash  and  my 
suggestion  is  in  connection  with  the 
monthly  due  button.  They  are  the 
best  method,  in  my  estimation,  of  find- 
ing the  slackers  in  your  locality,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  each  and  every 
Lodge  get  a  supply  for  each  month  and 
not  give  them  to  anyone  who  has  not 
paid  the  current  month's  dues.  By 
this  means  every  member  can  tell  at  a 
glance  who  is  who  and  gently  request 
the  offending  member  to  see  the  Fi- 
nancial Secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 
By  this  method  we  can  keep  every  man 
in  good  standing  without  any  trouble. 

As  I  have  taken  up  considerable 
space  I  am  going  to  ask  each  and  every 
member  to  get  busy  and  keep  the  old 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  a-roUing  toward  the  success 
it  deserves  and  wishing  all  a  Merry 
Christmas,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  A.  LA  MARSH. 


Connecticut    will    pension    teachers 
who  have  taught  forty-five  years. 


g  Lodge 

Central  Lodge  No.  208  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

H.  Landis,  Chairman,  Golden  Rule 
Lodge  No.  10. 

T.  Bush,  Vice-Chairman,  Golden 
Rule  Lodge  No.  10. 

.  F.  A.  Limpach,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Wheeling  Lodge  No.  244. 

F.  C.  Wagner  and  F.  K.  Hahn  of 
Wheeling  Lodge  No.  244  were  ap- 
pointed Trustees. 

After  discussing  a\  few  other  im- 
portant matters  the  Council  agreed 
to  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  on  September  17th. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  write  the 
officials  of  the  Car  Department,  asking 
them  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  an  in- 
crease in  pay  for  Car  Department  em- 
ployes on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R.  This  request  was  granted  us  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power 
and  Car  Department,  Mr.  George  Dur- 
ham, who  called  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  October 
26th. 

After  about  three  hours'  discussion 
between  the  committee  and  Mr.  Dur- 
ham and  the  General  Foreman,  we 
were  granted  an  increase  in  pay  for  all 
Car  Department  employes,  effective 
October  16th. 

Now,  Brother  Workmen  and  all 
readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  read 
this  article,  including  the  increase  in 
pay,  which  amounted  to  about  11  per 
cent,  which  was  received  through  this 
Council,  will  see  the  good  'which  has 
been  accomplished. 

I  hope  that  all  roads  having  two  or 
more  Lodges  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers  will  form  a 
System  Council  and  at  these  system 
meetings  take  up  all  important  matters 
and  discuss  them,  no  matter  how  small 
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they  may  be,  and  I  will  assure  you  in 
advance  that  the  larger  matters  will 
discuss  themselves,  and  you  will  pros- 
per by  the  system  meetings,  which 
have  come  to  stay. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  my  brother 
ivorkmen,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

F.  A.  LIMPACH, 

Secretary-Treasurer,   Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  System  Council. 

WHAT  TREE  LAND  WOULD 
MEAN  TO  HUMANITY. 


Clarence  Darrow  Discusses  Economic 
Evils. 

At  a  dinner  recently  given  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Single  Tax  Club,  Clarence 
Darrow  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  struck  directly  at  the  root  of  our 
present  economic  evils — viz. :  private 
ownership  and  control  of  the  sources 
of  life's  necessities. 

Mr.  Darrow  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  don't  look  to  see  the  single  tax 
idea  incorporated  into  our  economic 
system  for  some  time  to  come — it  is  too 
simple,  too  sane,  too  direct,  too  easy  of 
application,  too  fundamental,  and  the 
world  does  not  want  fundamental  re- 
form. 

"Every  sin  is  a  product  of  law  as 
witness  the  franchises,  the  wicked  land 
laws,  the  sin  and  crime  growing  out  of 
the  private  monopoly  of  land,  mines, 
railroads  and  the  products  of  nature. 
Nature  toils  a  billion  years  to  make  a 
coal  mine  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
the  earth — no,  for  the  profit  of  some 
thief  wlw  has  grabbed  the  mine  and 
holds  it  under  our  iniquitous  law. 

The  Consequences  of  Private 
Ownership. 

"Private  ownership  of  land  means 
increasing  we  1th  for  the  few  and  in- 
creasing poverty  for  the  masses.  Work- 
ingmen  take  no  account  of  funda- 
mentals, any  more  than  other  folks. 
Millions  of  workingmen  have  organized 
themselves  into  unions  to  attempt  the 
well-nigh  impossible  task  of  controlling 


the  labor  market  instead  of  doing  the 
fundamental  thing,  namely,  changing 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
If  a  small  fraction  of  the  millions  that 
have  been  spent  on  labor  unions  had 
been  spent  on  fundamentals  there  would 
be  no  need  of  labor  unions  today. 

"I  am  a  single  taxer  unlimited.  I 
don't  want  merely  a  new  fiscal  system, 
a  new  system  of  taxation.  /  want  the 
earth  for  all  the  people — all  the  earth 
for  all  men.  The  dead  have  no  right 
to  legislate  for  the  living.  When  one 
generation  is  dead  it  ought  to  stay  dead 
and  not  reach  out  its  dead  hand  and  tell 
us  who  are  alive  how  much  of  the  earth 
we  have  a  right  to. 

Poor  Because  He  Is  a  Worker. 

•"The  working  man  goes  out  to  where 
the  car  service  is  poor  and  living  con- 
ditions  undesirable  and  pays  $10  a 
month  rent  for  a  cottage  in  which  to 
live-and  work.  He  is  poor  because  he 
is  a  workingman.  If  he  wasn't  poor 
he  wouldn't  be  a  workingman,  and  if  he 
wasn't  a  workingman  he  wouldn't  be 
poor.  Everyone  who  works  is  poor, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  poor  persons  work 
and  usually  the  harder  one  works  the 
poorer  he  is.  You  can't  get  rich  by 
working  for  it.  I  never  tried  it,  but 
I've  seen  persons  who  did.  Well,  this 
poor  workingman  goes  out  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  rents  his  cottage  and  along 
comes  a  bunch  of  practical  reformers 
who  lay  out  a  park,  improve  the  car 
service,  and  the  rent  goes  up  to  $20  a 
month,  and  the  workingman  goes  still 
farther  out  where  the  car  service  is 
poor  for  the  right  to  live  and  keep  on 
working. 

The  Land  Value  Tax. 

"All  taxes  are  a  curse  excepting  the 
land  value  tax.  That  is  a  positive 
blessing,  because  the  more  you  tax  land 
the  more  it  increases.  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  grows  by  taxation.  You 
want  a  city  of  a  million.  Who  will  be 
benefited?     Not  the  workingman.    He 

(Continued  on  Page  47.) 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


MAY  THE  PRESENT  XMAS  SEASON  BE  REPLETE  WITH 
HAPPINESS  AND  GOOD  CHEER  FOR  OUR  MEMBERS,  THEIR 
FAMILIES  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS  IS  OUR  SINCERE  WISH. 


The  end  of  another  year  is  approaching — it  does  not  seem  so  long,  yet 
sometimes  we  wonder  if  at  the  approach  of  the  end  of  a  period  of  time, 
how  many  of  our  members  look  back  for  that  short  space  of  time  and  take 
an  inventory  of  what  they  have  done  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  man  through 
their  Organization,  and  of  course,  incidentally,  for  themselves.  How 
many  of  their  fellow  workmen  have  they  approached  to  become  one  of 
them,  thereby  helping  to  build  up  their  Lodge ;  or  how  many  they  have 
even  tried  to  interest.  Recdunting  their  progress  or  failure,  would  it  not 
be  an  excellent  idea  to  just  set  aside  the  cares  and  worries  of  an  evening 
or  two  during  the  month,  just  to  recount  the  effort  made,  and  commune 
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with  one's  self  as  to  whether  anything  had  been  accomplished  in  behalf  of 
one's  fellowman,  as  this  in  reality  is  just  what  is  done  when  another  is  in- 
terested in  the  uplift  of  humanity,  because  that  in  reality  is  what  this  great 
movement  amounts  to — the  bettering  of  the  workingman,  either  in  his 
moral  or  financial  being.  His  hours  of  labor  or  the  conditions  under  which 
he  works  is  an  uplift  or  humanitarian  movement,  and  anything  that  will 
bring  him  up  from  the  pathway  he  is  traveling,  among  the  unorganized 
and  the  unprotected,  is  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Railroad  Worker,  who  has  seen  the  necessity  of  becom- 
ing banded  with  his  fellow  worker,  would  not  a  recounting  of  your  work 
for  the  last  year  bring  to  you  memories  of  what  you  had  done  in  behalf  of 
your  fellow  workers  and  yourself  be  of  some  value  and  benefit  to  you  in 
the  future? 

Many  could  not  recall  in  an  evening  or  two  the  multitudinous  things 
they  have  done  for  the  past  twelve  months,  but  they  are  conscious  of  the 
facts  and  can  point  with  pride  to  their  accomplishments,  but  many  on  the 
other  hand  who  have  done  practically  nothing,  it  would  not  take  them 
long  to  recount,  but  the  consciousness  coming  home  to  them  of  having 
done  nothing  or  practically  nothing,  surely  should  spur  them  on  to  make 
greater  effort  in  the  future  that  they  may  take  their  place  alongside  of 
their  more  active  fellowman,  whom  they  see  and  meet  every  day. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  much  has  been  accomplished,  but 
more  remains  to  be  done  that  the  Railroad  Workers  may  secure  that 
which  is  theirs  by  right  and  justice,  and  to  secure  it  will  require  the  com- 
bined services  of  every  man  engaged  in  that  class  of  employment,  so  it  is 
really  up  to  the  combined  membership  to  take  off  their  coats  and  go  to 
work  with  a  will,  to  the  end  that  every  man  who  works  upon  a  railroad 
within  their  jurisdiction  may  be  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  Unity,  Fra- 
ternity and  Protection.  .To  do  this  needs  hard,  persistent  and  painstaking 
work,  and  if  those  who  have  done  their  best  in  the  past  will  continue  and 
those  who,  after  communing  with  themselves  and  finding  they  have  done 
little  or  nothing  will  go  to  work  with  the  spirit  of  atonement  for  past 
failure,  in  their  mind's  eye  the  object  sought  will  be  attained  and  twelve 
months  hence  they  may  look  back  the  same  as  the  more  active  fellows 
can  at  this  time,  and  say  to  themselves  at  least,  "I  saw,  I  tried  and  I  con- 
quered," and  they  will  have  the  consciousness  that  the  Organization  and 
themselves  are  better  off  for  the  effort. 


WHAT  FREE  LAND  WOULD  MEAN  TO  HUMANITY. 

Clarence  Darrow  Discusses  Economic  Evils. 

(Continued  from  Page  45.)  ifree  men — ^no  need  for  labor  unions 
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the  poverty.     No,  the  only  person  bene-  ^^ite  slave  traffic.  When  it  pays  to  be- 

fitedwiU  be  the  man  who  owns  the  land,  have,  men  will  behave.    They'll  do  it  be- 

"When  we  learn  that  the  land  be-  cause  they  want  to.    There  will  be  no 

longs  to  all  of  us  and  to  each  only  so  class  distinctions  in  that  time,  no  awful 

much  as  he  can  use,  then  we  will  be  poverty,  and  no  awful  wealth." 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER. 


THE  CURE  FOR  WORRY. 

Worry  has  been  called  "American- 
itis."  But  this  is  a  slander.  No 
country  is  immune  from  the  disease. 
Neither  is  any  class  of  society.  Rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  capi- 
talist and  laborer — all  are  subject  to 
its  ravages.  Work  rarely  kills,  but 
worry,  sooner  or  later,  brings  down  its 
victim.  A  man  can  least  afford  to 
worry  when  he  does  worry,  because  just 
at  such  a  time  he  needs  the  force  of 
every  faculty  to  bring  him  to  his  nor- 
mal condition. 

What  is  worry,  ansrway?  It  is  just 
a  host  of  restless  imps  of  fear,  which, 
taken  singly,  could  be  conquered  with 
hardly  an  effort  It  is  their  multiplicity^ 
their  persistency,  that  discourages. 

How  may  worry  be  cured  ? 

First,  by  realizing  the  utter  useless- 
ness  of  worry.  A  dozen  eternities 
spent  in  worry  will  not  change  a  sin- 
gle fact.  It  is  only  by  hard,  faithful 
work  that  such  things  are  accomplished 
and  no  man  can  work  well,  with  a 
clear  head  and  a  steady  hand,  if  he 
will  persist  in  worrying. 

Second,  by  taking  a  larger  view  of 
life.  Most  of  us  imagine  that  the 
world  is  comprehended  within  our  own 
limited  horizon.  This  is  not  quite  true. 
There  are  really  some  good  people  and 
some  good  things  beyond  the  line  of 
our  vision. 

Third,  by  not  "crossing  bridges" 
until  we  come  to  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nine-tenths  of  our  fears  are 
never  realized.  "Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Fourth,  not  only  by  remembering 
that  tomorrow  has  not  yet  arrived, 
but  that  yesterday  is  already  passed. 

Fifth,  by  constantly  recalling  that 
this  is  God's  world.  It  has  not  gone 
to  the  devil.  It  may  at  times  seem 
as  though  it  had,  but  the  presence  of 
so  many  strong,  good  people  in  it  and 
the  'constant  progress  that  we  are  mak- 
ing disproves  it. 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle. 


SEEMS  TO  ME 

Seems  to  me  the  stars  shine  brighter 

Christmas  night; 
Seems  to  me  the  snow  lies  whiter 

Christmas  night; 
That  the  solemn  trees  stand  straighter. 
And  the  frosty  moon  sets  later, 
And  the  hush  is  stiller,  greater, 

Christmas  night. 

Seems  to  me  sad  things  are  fewer 

Christmas  night; 
Seems  to  me  glad  things  are  truer 

Christmas  night; 
Seems  to  me  the  bells  ring  clearer 
From  their  steeples,  louder,  nearer — 
Seems  to  me  the  whole  world's  dearer 

Christmas  night  t 
—Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  in  Yeomen  Shield. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

FROM  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Our  late  brother,  John  File,  of 
Englewood  Lodge  No.  11  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers,  having  passed  to  the  Great 
Beyond,  we,  the  members  of  Engie- 
wood  Lodge  No.  11,  extend  to  the 
family  of  Brother  File  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  this,  the  hour  of  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Brother  File,  as  a  Lodge  member 
and  man,  was  a  shining  example  of 
what  we  should  all  be  as  citizens  and 
heads  of  families,  and  we,  who  knew 
him  best  in  life  feel  satisfied  that  his 
upright  manner  of  living  assured  him 
a  brighter  and  happier  home  in  the 
"Great  Beyond." 

Therefore,  we  take  occasion  to  ex- 
tend to  his  family  our  sincere  regrets 
for  his  sudden  and  untimely  death; 
Be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Charter  be 
draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  days,  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  family  of  Brother  File 
and  a  copy  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
publication ;  also  that  one  be  placed  on 
the  minutes  of  our  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JAS.  E.  CONNOLLY, 
CHAS.  L  SHELBY, 
JOE  HIRTZER, 

Committee. 
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Section  48.  If  a  member  breaks  the  period  of  his  continuous  good  standing 
membership,  as  per  Sections  45,  46.  47,  by  allowing  himself  to  become  in  ar-  , 
rears  to  his  lodge  for  two  months'  duss  (as  per  Section  104,  of  thi^  Constitu-.^ 
don)  but  who  li-u  dates  his  indebtedness  before  becoming  four  months  in 
arrears,  his  period  of  continuous  good  standing  r^embership  shall  start  from 
the  date  upon  which  his  indebtedness  was  liquidated  as  per  Section  104,  and  in 
the  event  of  death,  aft^r  thirty  days,  his  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  share  of  donations  prescribed  in  Sections  45,  46,  47,  based  on  the  number 
of  months  he  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  preceding  death  until  such 
member  has  again  become,  in  continuous  good  standing  the  first  required 
period.  ,  -   . 

Section  49.     No  cla'm  for  funeral  donation  will  he  allowed  for  a  member 

*    ■ 

who  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  rpember  of  the  Federation  in  good 
standing  for  three  consecutive  years  previous  to  the  date  of  death. 


PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAX. 

Section  22.  The  per  capita  tax  shall  be  considered  a  standing  appropriatiori 
without  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to  see  that 
it  is  promptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and  it  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
Grand  Secretary-Treasiirer's  office  in  time  so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than 
the  close  of  official  business  thirty  days  following  the  mcnth  for  which  it  is 
due.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
within  the  time  stipulated  for  their  payment,  the  lodge  and  its  members  shall 
stand  suspended  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fed- 
eration until  after  the  date  all  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
Vcceived  at  headquarters. 

SU'SPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  READMISSION. 

Section  104.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  two 
months"  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 
donations  or  have  any  claim  against  this  Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 
period  of  continuous  godd  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
tion shall  have  cJlapsed  after  the  date  on  which  all  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
including  the  current  (present)  month. 

Section  105.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months*  dues  he 
shall  stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge. 
Precluded  members  shall  make  application  the  same  ss  new  members  and  can 
be  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  readmission  fee  decided 
upon  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Readmitted  members'  last  issued  due  books  should  accom- 
pany applications  for  readmission  to  headquarters. 
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'  TAKE  NOTICE. 

Read  the  inside  of  the  covers  of  thife  JoumaL  Herein  you  wiii  find  the  Sec- 
tions of  your  Constitution  governing  Funeral  Donations,  also  the  prohibition 
of  the  publication  of  souvenir  manuals;  ^ide  bocks,  etc.  These  Sections  all 
pertain  to  the  members  individually  and  collectively. 

Section  104  governs  the 'suspension  of  members  and  your  individual  conun- 
uous  good  standing  membership. 

Section  105  governs  the  preclusion  of  members. 

Section  22,  the  payment  oT  per  capita  tax. 

Section  60,  prohibition  of  souvenir  manuals,  etc. 

All  are  plain  and  are  msertsd  herein  montliJy  for  the  benefit  of  every  mem- 
ber.   Read  them  and  profit  thereby. 

PROHIBITION  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  ETC 

''Section  60.  No  Lodge  in  this  Federation  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  ver- 
bally or  in  virriting  for  the  publication  of  a  souvenir  manual,  guide  book  or 
any  such  publication  in  its  name  Or  for  its  benefit.  The  Grand  President  shall 
immediately  revoke  the  charter  o£  any  Lodge  violating  this  section,  and  prose- 
cute in  the  courts  any  person  or  persons  using  the  name  of  the  Federation 
directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  therewith  or  for  such  purposes." 

FUNERAL  DONATIONS. 

Section  45,  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  been  in 
continuous  good  standing  in  liis  Lodge  for  six  months  previous  to  his  death. 
the  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  donate,  upon  sufficient  proof  being  fur- 
nished»  the  sum  of  $50.00;  for  a  m.ember  who  has  been  in  continuous  good 
standing  for  twelve  months,  $75.00,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  eighteen  months,  $100.00, 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  member  the  Financial  Secretary  of  tJie 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceased  member's  due  book  for  two  years 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate,  to  the  Grand  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Section  46.  After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  wHb  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  membership,  (after  date  of  January 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.  This  shall  also  apply  to 
non-beneficiary  members  January   1,  1911. 

Section  47.  Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  to  memberstu^i  m 
this  Federation  after  January  1,  1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bodily  health  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  45  of  this  Constitution, 
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Nf  itt  f  f  ar  foaoluttntu 


To  be  earnest ;  to  be  strong ; 
To  make  light  the  way  with  song. 
Slow  to  anger;  quick  to  praise; 
Walking  steadfast  through  the  days; 
Firm  of  purpose,  sure  of  soul, 
Pressing  onward  to  the  goal, 
Upright,  even,  undismayed. 
Sure,  serene,  and  imafraid. 
To  be  patient;  to  be  kind; 
To  be  purposeful,  and  find 
Sweetness  all  along  the  way ;    . 
Loath  to  judge,  but  firm  to  say 
Truth  with  unrelenting  tongue ; 
By  no  cavil  veered  or  swung 
From  the  right;  and  to  endure 
Hopeful,  helpful,  clean  and  pure. 
To  be  gentle ;  to  forgive ; 
True  to  life  and  glad  to  live ; 
To  be  watchful,  and  to  be 
Rich  with  boimdless  charity ; 
To  be  humble  in  success. 
Strong  of  heart  in  bitterness, 
Tender,  gracious,  thoughtful,  good, 
In  our  man  and  womanhood. 

— Anon. 
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FROM  VJCE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


Since  writing  my  article  for  *  last 
month's  Journal  I  have  had  many  ex- 
periences and  I  might  say  I  have 
learned  some  things  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  men  conduct  organiza- 
tions, together  with  their  affairs. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Buffalo  during 
the  annual  "Ratification"  meeting  of 
"Gompers  &  Co."  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  bcqi  in  a  city  where 
that  meeting  was  b^g  held.  Natur- 
ally, my  thoughts  turned  there  and  I 
accepted,  wliat  might  be  termed,  the 
opportunity  of  at  least  attending  as  a 
spectator.  When  we  stop  and  think 
of  the  manner  or  method  used  by  some 
men  in  the  Labor  Movement,  no 
wonder  we  arc  surprised  at  times  that 
working  men  should  continue  to  pay 
their  dues  and  to  support  such  men  at 
their  head. 

It  is  said  the  German  people  are 
fighting  now  in  this  great  war  because 
the  leaders  of  their  government  tell 
them  that  they  have  to  do  it,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  same  may  be 
true  of  some  Labor  Organizations  as 
to'  the  men  whom  they  elect,  or  who 
elect  themselves  to  office. 

We  are  passing  swiftly  into  another 
year  and  by  the  time  this  appears  in 
print  we  will  be  in  1918  and  many  of  us 
will  be  making  plans  for  the  future. 
We  can  look  back  over  the  past  twelve 
months  at  the  results  obtained  and  the 
successes  we  have  had.  Some  may 
have  had  many  successes  and  obtained 
good  results,  yet  others  perhaps  have 
not  been  so  fortunate,  but  it  is  all  in 
life  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a 
mail  in  any  walk  of  life  who  has  accom- 
plished all  that  he  would  have  liked  to. 

I  will  say,  myself,  that  I  have  seen 
many  unpleasant  things  during  the 
past  year  and  many  events  have  hap- 
pened which  might  have  been  avoided, 
but  somehow  they  have  taken  place 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  future 
for  brighter  things. 

In  looking  over  the  number  of  mem- 
bers that  I  have  administered  the  obli- 
gation of  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers  to. I  find  it  runs  to 


approximately  1,000.  In  addition,  con- 
siderable of  my  time  has  been  taken  up 
where  men  were  on  strike  and  where 
grievances  with  certain  railroad  oflB- 
cials  seemed  to  be  unavoidable.  Still, 
I  have  seen  many  pleasant  things, 
where  the  Railroad  Workers  have  re- 
ceived better  conditions  and  substan- 
tial increases  in  wages,  and  I  hardly 
think  there  is  a  road  or  a  shop  that  we 
have  organized  but  what  has  received 
an  increase  in  wages,  and  many  of 
them  have  received  more  .  than  one 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  in 
many  instances  our  members  are  now 
benefiting  by  increased  wages  to  the 
amount  of  50c,  75c  and  $1.00  per  day 
more  than  they  were  receiving  a  year 
ago. 

During  the  past  year  our  country 
has  entered  into  the  present  war  in 
Europe,  and  we  are^  passing  at  the 
present  time  perhaps  through  one  of 
the  worst  crisis  that  our  country  has 
ever  experienced  and  many  things 
have  been  set  aside,  so  to  speak,  to 
make  all  arrangements  and  prepara- 
tions that  this  terrible  war  in  Europe 
may  soon  be  over.  Many  of  our  young 
and  best  men  have  been  called  away  to 
training  camps  and  many  have  crossed 
the  great  Atlantic  and  no  one  knows 
how  soon  many  more  of  us  may  be 
called,  and  while  we  have  much  at 
stake,  still  we  owe  to  our  country  the 
best  that  is  in  us ;  whether  it  is  to  wear 
a  uniform  and  carry  a  g^n  or  support 
our  government  by  contributing  finan- 
cially, it  is  our  duty  to  stand  as  men 
and  be  united  as  a  nation.  Great  things 
are  expected  of  America  in  this  present 
crisis  and  the  word  "America"  is  on  the 
lips  of  almost  every  one  in  France  and 
the  other  countries  with  which  we  are 
allied.  Will  she  fail?  We  have  heard 
"No"  uttered  a  thousand  times  and  with 
that  let  us  realize  the  great  danger,  and 
if  at  any  time,  now  is  the  time  we 
should  show  our  manhood,  our  courage 
and  our  citizenship. 


Russian  railway  men  have  secured 
increased  pay. 
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THE  RAILRQ4D  WORKER. 
FROM  ORGANIZER  HUMPHREY. 


The  past  month  I  wound  up  my 
work  for  the  Organization  by  paying  a 
hasty  visit  to  our  members  at  several 
points  on  the  D.  &  H.  and  the  B.  &  M. 
Railroads,  and  in  the  course  of  my  visits 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several 
old  friends  whom  I  found  just  as  active 
and  determined  as  in  years  gone  by  to 
unite  the  Railroad  Workers  of  our 
country,  and  as  a  whole  I  found  all  of 
our  members  getting  along  fairly  well 
and  endeavoring  to  devote  their  time 
and  efforts  preparing  for  the  New  Year. 

So,  as  the  Holidays  are  approaching 
I  am  now  headed  toward  Chicago,  my 
home  city,  as  I  have  been  away  since 
January  10th.  Naturally  my  mind  is 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  my  home 
town  and  how  I  will  enjoy  the  Holi- 
days. 

However,  mingled  in  among  my 
thoughts  of  a  visit  with  home  folks  and 
a  good  time  during  the  Holidays,  my 
thoughts  are  also  of  our  Organization, 
its  success,  trials  and  troubles  during 
the  past  year,  and  I  can  see  that  while 
many  of  our  members  have  enjoyed 
success  without  having  to  make  any 
great  sacrifice,  there  have  been  others 
who  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
their  time  by  suspensions  of  work  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  that  which 
they  were  justly  entitled  to,  merely  by 
the  asking,  and  the  presenting  of  facts 
to  bear  out  their  arguments.  So  when 
we  are  confronted  with  such  conditions 
year  after  year,  and  more  especially 
during  these  war  times,  when  there  is 
such  a  great  demand  for  patriotism, 
and  so  much  t^lk  in  that  direction,  some 
might  wonder  why  it  is  that  honest, 
faithful  working  men  are  unable  to  get 
justice  during  these  times,  and  why 
some  do,  while  others  don't.  Of  course, 
that  question  could  be  easily  answered 
by  stating  all  workers  would  be  treated 
justly  if  properly  organized,  and  we 
have  said  so  much  in  the  past  of  why 
all  should  be  united  in  one,  efficient, 
up-to-date  Organization,  that  I  will  not 
discuss  that  matter  for  the  present,  as 
there  is  another  matter  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  Railroad  Workers 


which  I  am  taught  to  believe  by  ex- 
perience is  necessary  to  assure  Railroad 
Workers  the  fullest  measure  of  justice 
for  their  labor. 

The  thought  I  have  in  mind  is  a 
matter  which  is  at  present  being  con- 
sidered very  seriously  by  our  govern- 
ment— that  of  the  government  taking 
over  control  of  all  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  our  government 
doe^  take  possession  of  the  railroads, 
and  not  only  operate  thehi  during  the 
war  but  after  the  war  as  well,  the 
entire  question  and  all  arguments  of 
one  Organization  for  the  Railroad 
Workers  will  be  answered,  as  it  will' 
then  be  a  fool's  argument  to  advocate 
separate  organizations. 

However,  some  Railroad  Workers 
who  are  as  yet  a  little  timid  about 
government  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  fear  politics  and  politicians  if  the 
government  owned  the  railroads,  and 
sometimes  you  find  a  Railroad  Worker 
who  has  never  been  on  strike  who  fears 
the  soldiers  would  interfere  in  case  of 
strikes,  etc. 

Well,  all  who  are  afraid  of  politics, 
politicians  and  soldiers,  with  graft  in- 
cluded, all  I  can  say  is,  that  nothing 
could  in  my  judgment  be  worse  than 
now  exists  and  what  the  workers  have 
to  contend  with,  as  politicians,  graft 
armed  thugs,  (who  don't  compare  with 
our  soldiers,)  spies,  spotters,  suckers,  re- 
ligious and  fraternal  societies  and  any- 
thing else  you  can  think  of,  are  now  a 
part  of  the  plans,  schemes  and  way  the 
railroads  are  operated  to  keep  the 
workers  divided  and  working  for  low 
wages,  and  they  could  not  be  handled 
worse,  and  honest  and  fair  workers 
could  not  be  held  in  greater  suspense 
and  have  any  greater  struggle  for  jus- 
tice, no  matter  what  party  was  in 
power  should  the  government  own  the 
railroads.  If  the  government  was  the 
owner,  the  workers  Avould  have  a  vote 
they  would  learn  to  use  intelligently,  to 
remove  the  party  that  put  the  unfair 
officials  in  office,  whereas,  at  present  a 
railroad  manager,  president  and  other 
officials  do.  not  have  to  pay  any  atten- 
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tiun  to  employes  and  many  of  them  do 
not  either  under  our  system  of  private 
ownership. 

Don't  fear  soldiers  in  case  of  strikes, 
as  soldiers  would  be  a  blessing  com- 
pared to  the  crusty,  murderous  looking 
criminals  the  railroads  now  employ  dur- 
ing strikes. 

Don't  fear  politicians  either,  as  a 
dishonest  politician  has  a  greater  op- 
portunity under  private  ownership 
than  he  would  have  under  government 
ownership,  and  many,  if  not  all  of  the 
reasons   for  graft  and  dishonest  poli- 


ticians would  be  removed  so  far  as 
railroads  are  con(;emed  as  soon  as  the 
government  became  the  owner,  our  op- 
portunities would  be  greater,  in  my 
opinion,  and  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
more  standard  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  would  be  more  successful  imder 
government  ownership  than  under  the 
present  system  of  private  ownership. 

So,  to  start  the  New  Year  I  can  only 
add.  Fellow  Workers,  continue  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times,  by  fighting  and 
struggling  for  one  Organization  for  all 
Railroad  Workers. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


With  the  closing  hours  of  the  old 
year  I  am  indeed  glad  to  report  success 
in  organizing  one  more  new  Lodge 
and  at  this  writing  I  am  in  conference 
with  the  workers  at  what  might  be 
termed  one  of  the  largest  railroad  shops 
in  the  country.  The  company  which 
owns  same  for  years  have  held  their 
workers  in  the  worst  system  of  indus- 
trial slavery;  always  making  promises 
to  them  that  if  they  remained  outside 
of  Organized  Labor  their  interests 
would  be  taken  care  of,  and  they  have 
taken  care  of  them — they  have  taken 
good  care  to  see  that  the  interests  of 
the  company  have  been  looked  after 
but  the  men  have  been  kept  under  the 
iron  heel  of  oppression. 

With  the  cost  of  living  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  the  workers  at  this 
particular  point  are  beginning  to 
realize  their  impotency  unorganized 
and  are  turning  to  our  Organization 
with  appeals  for  our  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  have  every  hope  that  with 
some  hard  work  by  the  representatives 
of  our  Organization  we  will  have  these 
workers  joining  hands  with  us,  that 
they  might  better  their  position  with 
the  company  for  which  they  work  and 
hasten  the  day  when  the  Railroad 
Workers  will  be  able  to  present  their 
request  for  a  universal  eight  hour  day 
and  a  living  wage  for  all. 

The  Railroad  Workers'  undivided 
Organizations  have  proven  their  inabi- 
lity to  cope  with  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts them.     Now  comes  the  endorse- 


ment of  our  slogan — "One  Railroad; 
One  Organization." 

Our  government  sees  the  wisdom  of 
the  consolidation  of  all  railroads  under 
one  management,  or  in  other  words, 
from  private  to  public  control,  and  that 
very  fact  alone  is  in  my  estimation  the 
very  best  argument  for  our  members 
everywhere  to  use,  that  we,  the  Rail- 
/  road  Workers  should  also  have  one 
consolidation  of  our  interests  by  uniting 
our  forces  under  the  banner  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers. 

The  great  changes  which  are  about  to 
take  place,  brought  about  by  this  great 
world  war  surely  will  prove  to  both  the 
organized  and  the  unorganized  workers 
on  American  railroads  the  need  of  one 
Organization  of  Railroad  Workers. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  our  members 
everywl^ere  to  get  busy  and  carry  our 
message  into  the  shops  and  yards,  un- 
fold our  plan  of  organization  to  those 
who  are  not  now  members,  lend  your 
Journal  to  these  men,  encourage  them 
to  join  with  us  and  enroll  under  the 
one  plan  that  will  lead  Railroad  Work- 
ers to  final  victory. 

Everything  now  appears  to  be  work- 
ing toward  the  consolidation  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  throughout  the 
country  into  one  consolidated  system, 
with  one  combined  power  to  run  and 
operate  all  of  these  now  divided  sys- 
tems, thereby  removing  the  overhead 
and  unnecessary  expense.  This  move- 
ment, alone,  if  accomplished  will  mean 
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a  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  present  owners  of  the  railroads  and 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  features  now 
in  operation  by  railroad  companies. 
For  instance:  the  spy  system  which 
nets  the  railroads  of  this  country  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  for  one  purpose 
only  and  that  is,  working  to  prevent 
organization  among  their  employes  and 
to  enslave  and  keep  the  real  producers 
from  receiving  a  living  wage  and  en- 
joying conditions  under  which  Ameri- 
can laborers  may  work  in  peace  and 
harmony. 

The  men  at  this  particular  unorgan- 


ized shop  can  see  throughout  the  coun- 
try everywhere  their  more  fortunate 
organized  fellow  workers  are  advanc- 
ing their  wages  and  reducing  their 
hours  of  labor,  while  they  still  continue 
to  work  long  hours  for  little  pay,  and 
they  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  by 
combining  their  forces  in  one  Union, 
there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  receive 
the  pay  which  is  justly  due  them.  So, 
my  friends,  be  up  and  go  forth  and 
blaze  the  way  for  industrial  unity 
among  both  the  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized and  do  what  you  can  to  unite  them 
under  the  banner  of .  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers. 


AGREEMENT. 
The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Railway  Company. 


Rule  1. 

In  order  that  Foremen  and  all  em- 
ployes working  hereunder  may  under- 
stand alike  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, the  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  men  employed  in 
the  various  departments  specified  be- 
low have  been  formulated,  and,  being 
approved  by  the  management  and 
acceptable  to  the  employes,  are  hereby 
adopted,  effective  July  1,  1917. 

EMPLOYES  UNDER  THE  RULES. 

Round  House  Employes. 

Whitmore,  Corning  and  Columbus. 
Air  brake  machinists  and  helpers, 
boilermakers  and  helpers,  boiler 
washers,  blacksmiths  and  helpers, 
engine  inspectors,  engine  watchmen, 
electric  welders,  fire-up  men,  hostlers, 
helpers,  locomotive  carpenters,  machin- 
ists and  helpers,  tank  repairmen,  pipe 
fitters,  and  tinners,  coal  dock  men  at 
Corning,  when  regularly  assigned  as 
round  house  men  (Tinners  at  Bucyrus 
only). 

Car  Department  Employes. 

Whitmore,  Bucyrus,  Coming,  Colum- 
bus and  Fdstoria.  Air  brake  inspec- 
tors, car  inspectors,  car  oilers,  car  re- 
pairmen, coach  cleaners,  coach  and 
caboose  carpenters,  electricians,  safety 
appliance  repairers,  blacksmiths  and 
helpers,  painters,  when  employed  on  the 


repair  tracks  or  in  train  yards.  (At 
Fostoria,  only  the  car  repairers  are  inr 
eluded).  Freight  handlers  at  Colum- 
bus Freight  Station.  Signal  Main- 
tainers,  Columbus. 

Rule  2. 

The  regular  working  day  for  ten-hour 
men,  except  car  repairers  working  piece 
work,  shall  ordinarily  be  as  follows: 
Day  men— 6:30  A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M.; 
12:30  P.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.; 
Night  men— 6;30  P.  M.  to  11:30  P.  M. 
12:30  A.  M.  to  5:30  A.  M. 

The  number  of  hours  assigned  in 
each  period  will  be  governed  by  busi- 
ness conditions  and  requirements. 
Overtime  will  be  paid  for  hours  work- 
ed after  period  above  specified.  Over- 
time rates  time  and  one-half.  Regu- 
lar working  day  for  freight  car  repair- 
ers working  piece  work,  9  hours. 

Rule  3. 

Ordinarily,  the  regular  working  hours 
for  car  inspectors,  car  oilers  and  air 
brake  inspectors  and  safety  appliance 
men  will  be  from  6:00  A.  M.  to  6:00 
P.  M.  for  day  men,  and  from  6 :00  P.  M. 
to  6 :00  A.  M.  for  night  men.  Overtime, 
except  in  case  of  doubling  will  be  paid 
for  actual  time  worked,  other  than 
periods  above  specified. 

Rule  4. 

The  following  days  will  be  consid- 
ered as  legal  holidays  and  in  addition  to 
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Sundays,  will  be  paid  for  as  overtime : 
New  Years  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Decoration  Day,  Independence 
Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Columbus  Day  and  Christmas. 

This  not  to  apply  to  seven  day  men. 
Rule  5.  ^ 

Employes  when  called  to  work  out- 
side of  bulletin  hours  will  be  allowed 
a  minimum  of  five  hours'  pay  for  three 
hours  or  less ;  if  over  three  hours,  time 
and  one-half  will  be  allowed. 
Rule  6. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  work  over- 
time, men  shall  not  be  laid  off  on  reg- 
ular working  hours  to  equalize  the  time 
worked. 

Employes  attending  court  inquests,' 
or  safety  meetings  on  company's  bus- 
iness shall  be  paid  regfular  hourly  rate 
for  all  time  lost  and  shall  be  allowed 
necessary  expenses  while  away  from 
home.  It  must  be  considered  that  in- 
quests for  cases  other  than  employes 
shall  not  be  considered  company's  bus- 
iness; all  fees  to  be  assigned  to  the 
company. 

Rule  7. 

Men  not  regularly  assigned  to  road 
work  (except  while  wrecking)  sent  out 
on  the  road  away  from  their  home 
stations  shall  receive  overtime  rates 
from  the  time  they  leave  until  they  re- 
turn to  their  home  station ;  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
for  all  time  worked,  and  shall  have 
'  necessary  expenses  not  to  exceed  $1.75 
per  day.  If  kept  away  from  home  one 
or  more  nights,  no  time  will  be  paid 
for  other  than  working  hours  unless 
they  are  engaged  in  work;  expenses 
cover  this. 

Rule  8. 

When  men  are  laid  off  on  account  of 
reduction  in  force  they  will  be  laid  off 
and  reinstated  in  the  order  of  their  sen- 
iority, capacity  being  equal  in  all  cases, 
and  at  their  former  rate,  unless  there 
has  been  a  decrease  or  increase,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  put  back  at  the 
prevailing  rate.  This  rule  will  not  pre- 
vent the  company  from  replacing  men 
on  special  jobs  where  vacancies  occur 
where  experienced  men  cannot  be  ob- 


tained from  the  men  employed,  and  sen- 
iority will  govern  if  capacity  is  equal. 
Twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  proposed 
reduction  will  be  posted. 
Rule  9. 

Wreck  crews  engaged  in  clearing 
wrecks  will  be  paid  overtime  from  the 
time  they  leave  until  they  return  to  the 
home  station  at  tl\e  prevailing  hourly 
rate.  If  called  and  report  at  yard  be- 
tween 4 :30  P.  M.  and  6 :30  A.  M.  they 
will  be  allowed  a  minimiun  of  five  hours 
at  their  regular  hourly  rate.  Meals  and 
sleeping  quarters  to  be  furnished  by  the 
company.  If  track  clear,  allow  eig'ht 
hours'  rest  after  twelve  hours'  service. 

Sufficient   men   will   be   sent    when 
available  to  do  the  work. 
Rule  10. 

When  employes  are  transferred  tem- 
porarily to  a  position  that  pay^  a  hig^her 
rate  of  pay  they  shall  receive  the  higher 
rate  of  pay  while  doing  such  work.  Km- 
ployes  transferred  to  a  lower  rate  shall 
receive  their  former  rates.  No  employes 
shall  be  discharged  without  cause. 
Should  any  employe  consider  he  has 
been  unjustly  discharged  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  appeal  in  five  days.  If  he 
is  found  after  investigation  to  have 
been  unjustly  discharged  he  shall  be 
reinstated  and  paid  for  all  time  lost ' 
Rule  11. 

All  repair  tracks  shall  be  locked  with 
a  private  lock  and  key  remaining  in 
the  possession  of  the  foreman  in  charge 
and  lock  not  to  be  unlocked  except  by 
the  foreman  having  possession  ©f  the 
key.  Closets  will  be  kept  in  sanitar- 
condition.  Employes  are  required  to 
exercise  proper  care  in  use  of  same. 
Rule  12. 

Older  men  in  the  service  will  be 
given  preference  to  the  advanced  posi- 
tion, if  qualified  in  the  judgment  of  the 
employing  officer.  Piece  work  sched- 
ules will  be  posted  in  the  shops  and 
yards  where  men  are  working  piece 
work.  The  piece  work  schedules  must 
not  be  taken  away  from  where  they 
are  placed  by  the  foreman.    A  copy  of 
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piece  work  inspector's  report  of  work 
done  by  car  workers  on  each  car  show- 
ing each  operation  in  detail  will  be  fur- 
nished piece  workers  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  car  is  completed. 
No  car  shall  be  worked  without  a  com- 
plete work  card  being  made  up  and 
placed  on  car  before  car  is  worked. 

Rule  13. 
Repair  tracks  will  be  kept  clean  of 
scrap  and  snow  and  all  rubbish  at  all 
times.  All  cars  on  the  repair  tracks 
shall  be  spotted  with  a  minimum  open- 
ing of  eight  feet  between  every  other 
car  so  the  repairmen  can  do^he  work 
in  safety.  All  cars  shall  be  spotted  on 
the  repair  track  to  allow  the  men  to  go 
to  work  at  the  regular  hour.  If  it  is 
apparent  cars  cannot  be  placed  for  one 
hour,  men  will  be  assigned  to  other 
work  or  allowed  to  go  home. 

Rule  14. 

Leave  of  absence  and  free  transpor- 
tation over  our  own  lines  to  any  em- 
ploye who  may  be  delegated  to  go  be- 
fore the  management  to  adjust  a  griev- 
ance or  to  attend  system  meetings  will 
be  granted.  Any  man  refusing  any 
position,  loses  all  right  to  such  position 
until  it  again  becomes  vacant.  Va- 
cancies should  be  advertised  by  a  fore- 
man ten  days  before  position  is  per- 
manently filled.  All  men  will  be  given 
leave  of  absence  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  applied  for. 

Rule  15. 

The  standard  New  York  Central 
piece  work  inspector's  report  showing 
each  operation  i!n  detail  will  be  used. 
It  will  be  the  policy  not  to  place  more 
than  one  inexperienced  man  to  each 
three  experienced  men  in  each  heavy 
repair  gang.  The  total  earnings  erf 
piece  workers  for  each  pay  roll  period 
will  be  shown  on  the  piece  work  in- 
spectors' report  for  the  last  day  of  the 
period. 

Rule  16. 

Men  promoted  to  higher  positions 
shall  have  a  fair  trial  and  if  found  un- 


qualified   within    ten    days    may    be 
assigned  to  their  former  occupations. 

Rule  17. 

The  company  shall  fill  all  vacancies 
of  men  laying  off  without  any  discrim- 
ination against  any  employe. 

Rule  18. 
After  the  hours  have  been  reduced  to 
eight,  if  a  further  reduction  is  neces- 
sary, a  reduction  in  force  may  then  be 
made. 

A.  B.  Young,  Chairman,  Toledo, 
J.  Bratt,  Vice-Chairman,  Columbus, 
J.  D.  Blair,  Secretary,  Columbus, 
C.  H.  Murray,  Trustee,  Bucyrus,     , 
R.  VanDoren,  Trustee,  Toledo, 
Geo.  Fenneken,  Trustee,  Columbus, 
J.  W.  Schaeflfer^  Bucyrus, 
W.  M.  Gump,  Columbus, 
K.  Dew,  Corning, 

Committee. 
*  C.  Bowersox,  Master  Mechanic. 
Office  of  Master  Mechanic,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  June  27, 1917. 


The -conductor  of  a  western  freight 
train  saw  a  tramp  stealing  a  riie  on  one 
of  the  forward  cars.  He  told  a  brake- 
man  in  the  caboose  to  go  up  and  put  the 
man  off  at  the  next  stop.  When  the 
brakeman  approached  the  tramp,  the 
latter  waved  a  big  revolver  and  told  him 
to  keep  away. 

"Did  you  get  rid  of  him?"  the  con- 
ductor asked  the  brakeman,  when  the 
train  was  under  motion  again. 

"I  hadn't  the  heart,"  was  the  reply. 
"He  turned  out  to  be  an  old  school 
friend  of  mine." 

"I'll  take  care  of  him,"  said  the  con- 
ductor, as  he  started  over  the  tops  of 
the  cars. 

After  the  train  had  made"  another 
stop  and  gone  on,  the  brakeman  came 
into  the  caboose  and  said  to  the  con- 
ductor : 

"Well,  is  he  off?" 

"No,  he  turned  out  to  be  an  old  school 
friend  of  mine,  too."  —  "Everybody's 
Magazine." 
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THEY'LL  SWARM  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  CHINESE 

COOLIES  YET. 


In  the  Detroit  Tribune  a  few  weeks 
ago  appeared  the  following  astonishing 
article  which  speaks  for  itself : 

Edward  N.  Breitung,  millionaire 
mine  owner  of  New  York  city  and 
Marquette,  Mich.,  has  a  plan  for 
alleviating  the  farm-labor  scarcity 
throughout  the  United  States  and, 
as  a  consequence,  effect  a  country- 
wide reduction  in  food  stuffs.  In 
brief,  he  proposes  to  bring  to 
America,  under  contract,  500,000 
Chinese  coolies,  to  be  employed 
here  in  agricultural  work  for  three 
years  and  then  returned  to  China. 
Mr.  Breitung,  with  his  son,  Max, 
is  at  the  Statler.  He  is  here  ar- 
ranging for  the  consolidation  of 
several  of  his  iron  mines  in  the 
upper  peninsula,  looking  toward 
cutting  in  mining  costs  and  larger  • 
production.  Details  of  the  con- 
solidation will  be  announced  later. 
Speaking  of  his  plan  for  bringing 
Chinese  labor  to  American  farms, 
the  iron  man  said : 

'*In  China  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farm  laborers  are  available.  If 
we  could  have  them  here  the  agri- 
cultural problem  of  the  country 
would  be  solved.  As  president  of 
the  Chinese-American  Exchange 
Products  Co.,  I  am  very  closely  in 
touch  with  Chinese  affairs,  espec- 
ially political  and  economic  condi- 
tions, and  I  know  that,  if  they 
were  necessary,  a  million  capable 
Chinese  farmers  could  be  brought 
to  this  country. 

War  Takes  Farmers. 
"America  is  sending  millions  of 
her  men. into  her  armies.  A  great 
part  of  them  come  from  the  coun- 
try, n^aking  a  scarcity  of  labor  on 
the  farm.  We  can't  import  labor 
from  Europe,  first,  because  the  / 
warring  nations  won't  let  immi- 
grants leave,  and,  second,  we  don't 
want  them.  European  immigrants 
will  settle  here  and,  after  the  war 
is  over  and  our  farm  boys  return, 
the  jobs  will  be  taken  and  the  re- 


turning soldiers  will  be  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

"Under  my  plan,  this  could  be 
avoided.  My  company  would 
bring  the  Chinese  here  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  them  while  they  are 
in  this  country.  Some  big  farmer 
who  could  not  get  labor  to  plant 
the  enormous  crops  of  which  his 
farm  is  capable  of  raising,  or  har- 
vesting them  after  they  had  g^own, 
could  come  to  us.  We  either 
would  ^furnish  him  laborers  at  so 
much  each,  a  day,  or  contract  to 
plant  or  harvest  the  crops,  or  to 
take  care  of  them  while  they  are 
growing. 

In  It  for  Money. 

"Of  course 'we  are- not  philan- 
thropists and  would  go  into  the 
p^ame  solely  for  the  money  in 
it.  In  China,  a  coolie  makes  about 
20  cents  a  day.  We  would  pay  him 
60  or  80  cents.  That  would  be  a 
big  inducement  to  him — after  three 
years  here  he  could  go  back  to 
China  with  sufficient  money  to  buy 
a  small  farm  and  live  happily  the 
rest  of  his  life.  We  would  rent  him 
out  for  $1.60  or  $2  a  day  and  his 
board  to  the  farmer — that  would 
be  a  big  advantage  to  him.  In  three 
years  we  would  return  them  all  to 
China  to  make  way  for  American 
soldiers  returning  from  the  war. 

"Of  course,  at  present  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  act  precludes  this, 
as  well  as  the  contract  labor  laws, 
but  we  believe  that  in  a  great  war 
emergency  like  this,  special  ar- 
rangements can  be  made.  We 
have  already  taken  it  up  with 
Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
While  Mr.  Gompers  is  noncom- 
mittal, I  do  not  believe  we  will 
have  opposition  from  that  source. 
That's  half  the  battle.  We  believe 
we  can  get  co-operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  such  legislation  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the. plan  a  prac- 
tical success." 
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Would  not  that  be  an  ideal  condition 
of  aflfairs  for  Big  Business?  And  how 
enterprising!  Pay  these  Chinamen  60 
to  80  cents  a  day  and  rent  them  out  for 
$1.50  to  $2.00  a  day.  Oh,  what  profit- 
able patriotism! 

Breitung  is  quoted  ih  the  foregoing 
as  expressing  the  view  that  after  work- 
ing three  years  in  the  United  States, 
the  Chinese  coolies  could  go  back  to 
China,  but  in  our  opinion  if  the  Master 
Class  ever  succeeds  in  having  Chinese 
coolie  labor  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  the  coolies  will  stay  here  as 
long  as  the  Master  Class  wants  them  to 
stay  and  in  such  numbers  as  the  Master 
Class  desires,  and  they  will  stay  until 
the  power  of  the  Master  Class  is  over- 
thrown, which  will  be  just  as  soon  as 
the  masses  in  the  United  States  waken 
up  as  the  masses  in  Russia  have 
awakened. 

We  very  greatly  fear  that  whenever 
the  "Interests"  are  ready  to  carry  out 
this  Chinese  labor  scheme,  it  will  go 
through,  for  in  recent  times  "Big  Busi- 
ness" has  put  other  things  over  on  the 
country  just  as  unexpected  and  as  vio- 
lative of  American  ideals. 

Ere  long,  we  presuine,  the  commer- 
cialized— the  prostituted  press  will  ad- 
vocate the  importation  of  Chinese  labor 
as  a  military  necessity  and  then  will 
berate,  denounce  and  vilify  as  unpatri- 
otic —  as  highly  treasonable  —  all  who 
oppose  it.  —  Locomotive  Firemen  & 
Enginemen's  Jnl. 

Car  building  and  repairing  lost  14.8 
per  cent,  boots  and  shoes,  8  per  cent, 
and  cotton  manufacturing,  cotton  fin- 
ishing, silk  making  and  cigar  manu- 
facturing showed  smaller  decreases. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  above 
report  is  the  fact  that  car  building  has 
fallen  oflF  nearly  15  per  cent.  Is  it 
possible  there  is  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween that  reduction  and  the  continual 
cry  of  the  railroads  that  "there  are  not 
enough  cars  to  transport  the  freight 
now  being  oflfered  ?" 

There  are  14,000  Mexican  miners  in 
Arizona. 


THE  OTHER  FELLOVTS  SIDE. 

When  you're  forming  your  opinions, 

Do  it  carefully — go  slow — 
Hasty  judgments  oft  are  followed 

By  regretting — that  I  know— 
And  in  argument  be  careful 

Not  too  quickly  to  deride — 
Try  to  look  upon  the  subject 

From  the  other  fellow's  side. 

Ah,  if  we  would  use  but  caution, 

And  a  little  less  of  self! 
Think  a  little  more  of  kindness, 

And  a  little  less  of  pelf; 
Try  to  help  the  other  fellow, 

Not  to  hurt  him — don't  you  see 
How  much  fairer,  brighter,  better 

This  old  world  of  ours  would  be  I 

O'er  and  often  IVe  discovered 

That  the  other  fellow  knew 
Lots  of  things  about  some  subjects 

Which  I  didn't  think  were  true; 
And  I'd  still  be  groping,  vainly, 

In  my  flick'ring  light  and  dim, 
If  I  hadn't  hesitated 

>yhile  I  hearkened  unto  him. 

Keep  the  path  your  mind  would  travel, 

Broad  and  open  all  the  way; 
Walk  with  Wisdom's  comrade — Caution — 

Heeding  all  he  has  to  say; 
And  no  matter  what  arises. 

Ere  against  it  you  have  cried, 
Try  to  look  upon  the  subject 

From  the  other  fellow's  side. 

—Selected. 


It  Made  Her  Nervous. 

The  boy  who  had  "made  good'^  in 
town  asked  his  mother  to  come  to  the 
city.  He  got  her  the  best  room  in  the 
hotel — one  with  a  private  bath  adjoin- 
ing. The  next  morning  the  boy  asked : 
**Did  you  have  a  good  night's  rest?" 
"Well,  no,  I  didn't,"  she  replied. 
"The  room  was  all  right  and  the  bed 
was  pretty  good.  But  I  couldn't  sleep 
very  much,  for  I  was  afraid  someone 
would  want  to  take  a  bath,  and  the  only 
way  to  it  was  through  my  room !" 


An  Idiot. 

Bobby — Pa,  what  do  they  call  a  man 
who  has  two  wives  ? 

Pa — A  bigamist,  Bobby. 

Bobby  —  Pa,  suppose  he  has  more 
than  two  wives ;  what  is  he  then  ? 

Pa — An  idiot.  Now,  don't  bother 
me  with  any  more  questions. — Stray 
Stories.  ^  . 
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COURT  DECISIONS  ON  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 


An  unusual  array  of  important  de- 
cisions is  presented  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  in  its  annual 
compilation  of  court  decisions  on  labor 
questions,  just  published  as  Bulletin 
No.  224.  A  number  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  handed  down  since  December, 
1916,  are  included  in  this  bulletin,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  decisions  were 
made  in  the  calendar  year  1916. 

Most  notable  among  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  enactment  of 
the  law  construed  by  it,  is  the  decision 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  law  for  trainmen 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  declaring 
at  the  same  time  the  right  of  Congress 
to  compulsorily  arbitrate  disputes  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  employees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  first  broad  decisions  ultimately 
deciding  the  constitutionality  of  work- 
men's compensation  laws  are  also  noted 
in  this  volume.  Although  a  number  of 
state  courts  of  last  resort  had  passed 
upon  laws  of  this  type,  it  was  not  un- 
til the  Supreme.  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  given  the  seal  of  its  apH 
proval  that  the  matter  could  be  consid- 
ered as  finally  settled.  In  upholding 
the  compulsory  compensation  law  of 
New  York  and  of  Washington,  the  lat- 
ter also  providing  for  a  compulsory 
state  insurance  fund,  the  farthest  reach 
of  compensation  legislation  has  re- 
ceived judicial  approval.  The  elective 
law  of  Iowa  was  likewise  sustained. 

Another  important  decision  by  this 
highest  court  was  that  sustaining  the 
Oregon  ten-hour  day  for  factory  em- 
ployees without  regard  to  sex  or  age, — 
a  marked  reversal  of  position  from  the 
action  of  the  same  court  in  1905  in 
holding  the  ten-hour  law  of  New  York 
applicable  to  bakeries  unconstitutional ; 
the  power  of  the  state  to  enact  laws 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  adult 


males  in  private  employment,  as  well  as 
the  hours  of  females  and  of  children,  is 
now  recognized.  The  fixing  of  wages 
for  women  and  minors  under  eighteen 
is  also  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  according  to  another  decision  of 
this  court,  the  Oregon  minimum  wage 
law  being  left  undisturbed  in  its  posi- 
tion of  constitutionality  as  determined 
by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state;  on 
this  point  the  federal  supreme  bench 
was  equally  divided,  one  justice  not 
voting. 

Of  hardly  less  interest  than  these  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  in  declaring  un- 
constitutional an  act  of  that  state  which 
undertook  to  limit  the  issue  of  injunc- 
tions in  labor  disputes,  declaring  that 
injunctions  should  issue  only  when 
property  rights  are  affected,  and  that 
labor  is  not  property.  The  court  took 
the  view  that  this  attitude  excludes 
from  the  protection  of  the  law  those 
who  had  no  other  property  than  their 
right  to  work,  and  held  that  such  a 
deprivation  could  not  be  effected  by 
statute. 

Besides  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  subject  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, the  bulletin  contains  numer- 
ous decisions  and  rulings  by  the  state 
courts,  questions  of  construction  and 
constitutionality  being  involved.  The 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had 
declared  unconstitutional  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  of  1914,  found 
the  enactment  of  1916  conformable  to 
the  tests  of  validity  established  by  it; 
while  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  sus- 
tained the  compensation  law  of  that 
state  in  all  points  as  against  an  ofrin- 
ion  of  a  subordinate  court  that  the  pro- 
vision was  void  which  took  from  em- 
ployees of  accepting  employers  their 
option  to  accept  or  reject  the  act. 

The  point  that  continues  and  appar- 
ently will  continue  to  furnish  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  for  determina- 
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tion  is  found  in  the  phrase  which  ap- 
pears in  most  of  the  compensation  laws, 
— "injury  arising  out  of  .and  in  the 
course  of  employment."  In  the  state  of 
Washington,  however,  the  law  does 
not  contain  the  limitation,  "arising  out 
of  employment,"  so  that  discussion  of 
this  point  is  avoided,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  saying  that  the  em- 
ployee "is  the  soldier  of  organized  in- 
dustry, accepting  a  kind  of  pension  in 
exchange  for  absolute  insurance  on  his 
master's  premises." 

No  less  prolific  of  litigation  is  the 
federal  liability  law  covering  railroads 
in  interstate  commerce,  since  not  only 
must  the  employing  company  be  an 
interstate  carrier,  but  the  injured  per- 
son must  at  the  time  of  his  injury  have 
been  employed  in  interstate  commerce; 
it  is  only  when  he  is  so  employed-  that 
he  can  claim  the  benefits  of  the  act, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  so  em- 
ployed he  is  restricted  to  such  recovery 
as  that  statute  provides.  With  the  wide 
extension  of  compension  legislation 
(now  found  in  thirty-seven  states), 
there  is  constant  contrast,  not  to  say 
conflict,  between  the  two  classes  of 
remedy,  i.  e.,  by  compensation  and  by 
suits  for  damages;  furthermore,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  number  of  the  cases  dis- 
cussed in  this  bulletin,  it  is  frequently 
a  practical  impossibility  to  determine 
whether  relief  should  be  sought  under 
the  one  law  or  under  the  other  until  the 
evidence  has  been  submitted  to  a  jury 
and  a  verdict  rendered.  While  there- 
fore such  a  compilation  of  decisions, 
selected  for  their  particular  interest  as 
illustrating  the  various  legal  phases  of 
the  labor  question,  possesses  an  attrac- 
tion for  every  student  of  labor,  it  is  of 
especial  value  as  indicating  those  points 
in  our  legislative  system  which  require 
attention,  to  the  end  that  more  certain 
and  prompt  adjustments  may  be  made 
of  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  to 
labor  contracts.  At  the  same  time,  cer- 
tain boundaries  are  indicated  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  an  alteration 


of  constitutions,  or  at  least  of  views  of 
constitutional  interpretation.  Evidence 
is  not  lacking  of  changes  in  both  these 
respects. 


FIGHT  ON. 

It's  fun  to  fight  when  you  know  you  arc 

right  and  your  heart  is  in  it,  too. 
Though  the  fray  be  long  and  the  foe  be 

strong  and  the  comrades  you  have  are 

few. 
Though  the  battle  heat  bring  out  defeat,  and 

weariness  makes  you  reel, 
There's  a  joy  in  life  that  can  know  such 

strife  and  the  glory  and  thrill  you  feel  I 

When  the  wise  ones  pant  that  you  simply 

can't,  it's  run  for  a  fighting  man 
To  laugh  and  try  with  a  daring  eye,  and 

prove  to  the  world  that  he  can. 
And  if  you  stick  till  your  heart  is  sick,  and 

lose  when  the  game  is  done, 
It's  fun  to  know  that  the  weary  foe  paid 

dearly  for  what  they  won. 

It's  fun  to  dare  in  the  face  of  despair  when 

the  last  lone  chance  seems  gone. 
And  to  see  hope  rise  in  the  angry  skies  like 

a  promise  of  rosy  dawn; 
For  victory's  sweet  when  it  crowns  defeat, 

and  you  learn  this  much  is  true; 
It's  fun  to  fight  when  you  know  you're  right, 

and  your  heart  is  in  it,  too! 

— Berton  Braley. 


Now,  Why  Not? 

A  policeman,  with  more  than  usual 
avoirdupois  and  expanse  of  shoe 
leather,  had  just  passed  a  little  terrace 
with  a  lot  of  gardens  in  front,  when  a 
small  boy  ran  after  him, 

"Halloa,  kiddie,"  said  the  arm  of  the 
law,  genially.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"Mother  sent  me  out,"  answered  the 
youngster,  "to  ask  you  if  you  would 
mind  walking  up  and  down  our  path 
for  a  minute  or  two?  It's  just  been 
graveled  and  we  ain't  got  a  roller." 

A  Fairy  Talc. 

Dear  little  Maudie  awoke  about  two 
o'clock  the  other  morning,  and  asked 
mama  to  tell  her  a  fairy  tale. 

"It's  too  late,  darling,"  mama  re- 
plied. "Daddy  will  be  in  shortly,  and 
he'll  tell  us  both  one."— Life. 
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MUST  AMERICAN  LIVES  PAY  FOR  OUR  TRANSPORTATION 

DEFICIENCIES? 

By  RAYMOND  B.  PRICE. 


Not  only  is  ship  tonnage  inadequate 
to  war's  demand,  but  the  whole  trans- 
portation system  of  America  is  bending 
and  may  break  under  the  strain  of  our 
first  year  at  war. 

With  crops  not  yet  moving  freely, 
with  only  a  fraction  of  our  new  army 
sent  from  home,  with  our  whole 
national  war  effort  yet  unplanned  and 
unmeasured,  war  production  is  already 
hampered  by  shortage  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives, lack  of  ample  terminal,  stor- 
age, and  other  facilities.  Newspapers 
almost  daily  report  mills  closed  or  run- 
ning part  time,  mines  restricting  needed 
output,  shipbuilding  delayed. 

Our  voluntary  Association  of  Rail- 
road Chiefs  is  unselfishly  using  every 
effort  to  correct  the  accumulated  mis- 
takes of  the  past  which  have  made  for 
inefficiency  and  waste.  More  and 
more  the  railroads  are  operating  as  a 
single  national  system  and  soon  will  be 
doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them, 
because  interests  of  different  railroads 
must  sometimes  conflict,  and  their 
chiefs  must  still  consider  themselves 
trustees  of  stockholders'  interests. 

Railroad  competition  for  freight  has 
in  the  past  enabled  shippers  to  obtain 
unreasonable  demurrage,  switching,  re- 
bate, and  other  privileges.  Minimum 
carload  ratings  have  been  far  below 
normal  Joad-carrying  capacity;  whole 
trains  of  empty  cars  have  crossed  the 
continent  even  in  times  of  great  car 
shortage;  political,  financial,  and  var- 
ious local  influences  have  interfered 
with  good  business  management,  with 
fair  rate-making;  and  many  other  dis- 
advantages have  arisen  which  the  pub- 
lic chiefly  has  paid  for  in  one  way  or 
another.  Some  of  these  errors  have 
been  corrected  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard's 
Transportation  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
basis  of  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison's  show- 
ing of  increased  loading  and  mileage 


per  car  is  chiefly  the  increased  coopera- 
tion in  place  of  obstruction  by  shippers. 

But  when  all  that  is  done,  when  un- 
necessary passenger  trains,  dining  and 
parlor  and  private  cars  have  been 
eliminated,  when  available  freight-cars 
are  used  wherever  needed  regardless  of 
ownership,  when  shippers  have  pooled 
coal  and  perhaps  other  shipments,  even 
then  our  railroads  cannot  meet  the  total 
demand,  and  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
Nobody  has  yet  figured  what  the  total 
needs  are.  There  is  no  totalling  com- 
mittee or  individual  with  power  and 
assistance  and  vision  to  comprehend  this 
Promised  Land  of  Trouble  ahead. 

Italy,  where  coal  is  costing  $100  per 
ton,  is  feverishly  developing  her  water- 
power  to  supplant  coal  in  her  locomo- 
tives and  factories.  In  this  country  are 
thousands  of  water-powers  which  could 
be  developed  before  the  effects  of  this 
war  will  end.  Twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cenj.  of  the  freight  traffic  of  some  of 
our  railroads  consists  of  coal.  lEvery 
device  for  relieving  our  transportation 
facilities  of  the  burden  of  coal-carrying, 
every  effort  to  make  each  ton  of  coal 
deliver  the  utmost  service,  every  at- 
tempt to  burn  other  materials  available 
locaHy  in  place  of  coal,  aids  in  shorten- 
ing the  war  and  saving  life. 

In  America,  only  slight  progress  has 
been  made  in  using  all  our  facilities  to 
serve  the  community.  Express  and 
freight-handling  on  electric  railways 
must  receive  increasing  attention,  but  as 
yet  less  has  been  done  than  the  serious 
needs  already  warrant.  And  new 
ideas,  new  devices  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing that  should  be  applied  where 
they  can  be  successfully  used,  or  modi- 
fied when  possible  to  suit  special  con- 
ditions. 

From  Bradford,  England,  in  1911  a 
trackless  trolley  system  was  installed  to 
supplement  the  regular  tram  system  of 
the  city.     It  served  the  rural  section 
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adjoining  and  cost  ninety  per  cent,  less 
than  the  track  trolley  line.  Its  electric 
passenger  busses  took  their  power  from 
the  overhead  trolley  by  a  flexible  con- 
nection that  permitted  the  bus  to  wan- 
der along  the  road  over  which  the 
trolley  was  suspended.  This  service 
has  been  so  successful  that  it  has  been 
extended  to  several  other  districts,  and 
its  cost  of  operation  is  said  to  be  lower 
than  that  of  gasoline  motor-busses.  In 
Bradford  the  regular  track  trolley-cars 
carry  parcels  up  to  56  lbs.  weight.  Now 
a  trackless  trolley  service  operates  be- 
tween the  tram-cars,  taking  current 
from  the  trolley  to  charge  accumula- 
tors, which  enable  the  truck  to  leave  the 
rail  to  pick  up  and  discharge  freight 
and  bulky  packages.  Terminals  are 
also  readily  connected  by  such  m^ans. 

In  France,  cities  are  operating  motor- 
trucks and  serving  the  entire  commu- 
nity. To  connect  with  docks,  factories, 
stores,  warehouses,  and  disconnected 
transportation  systems,  they  have  possi- 
bilities America  has  yet  hardly  dreamed 
of.  In  England,  the  railroads  operate 
motor-trucks  for  freight,  something  as 
express  companies  do  here  for  express. 
Our  railroad  men  seem  prone  to  view 
new  transportation  mechanism  as  com- 
petitors rather  than  adopting  them 
boldly  to  supplement  and  improve  their 
regular  service.  Factories  in  Great 
Britain  are  often  located  in  isolated 
spots  to  obtain  water  or  other  advan- 
tages and  lack  of  railroad  spur  tracks 
is  compensated  for  by  good  roads  and 
steam  lorry  or  motor-truck  service. 

If  less  carload  shipments  could  be 
eliminated  at  least  partially  from  our 
congested  city  districts  and  terminals, 
the  railroads  would  not  be  demanding 
so  much  more  money  to  improve  their 
terminal  facilities.  And  in  time  their 
ratio  of  capital  investment  to  annual 
income  would  not  be  ten  to  twenty 
times  that  of  successful  manufacturing 
corporations.  By  using  motor-trucks 
or  trackless  trolley,  and  also  when  con- 
ditions permit,  water  transportation  to 


collect  small  shipments  at  convenient 
stations  for  through  hauls,  much  of  the 
delay,  the  inefficient  use  of  equipment, 
and  the  congestion  of  expensive  inex- 
pansible  terminal  facilities  could  be 
greatly  minimized.  Some  of  the  keener 
railroad  managers  are  beginning  to  see 
the  dawn  of  the  new  era,  but  many  are 
yet  living  in  the  past.  Express  ship* 
ments  now  often  take  five  to  eight  days 
between  cities  only  one  hundred  miles 
apart.  Aeronautical  schools  are  fret- 
ting over  serious  delays  involved  in 
shipping  aeroplanes  from  place  to 
place.  Private  interests  hampered  by 
railroad  incapacity  are  starting  truck- 
ing companies  to  compete  with  the  rail- 
roads. Why  should  the  railroad  men 
be  so  slow  to  adopt  generally  a  legiti- 
mate cure  for  one  of  their  own  great 
weaknesses  ? 

Why  should  not  subways  in  cities 
like  New  York  carry  parcels,  perhaps 
food  and  even  freight,  at  least  during 
the  dull  hours  of  the  day  or  night  ?  De- 
vices for  quickly  loading  and  unload- 
ing, trucks  to  connect  with  terminals, 
storehouses,  and  markets  seem  quite 
within  the  limits  of  man's  ingenuity. 
Thorough  investigation  of  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  nigh  cost  and  scarcity 
of  food  in  New  York  City  indicates 
that  the  great  difficulty  is  transporta- 
tion. It  actually  costs  less  to  bring 
food  across  the  continent  to  the  out- 
skirts of  New  York  than  to  deliver  it 
from  the  outskirts  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  municipality  controlled  its  own 
water  front,  it  might  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  have  docks 
spaced  at  appropriate  intervals  along 
the  entire  water  front.  Either  adja- 
cent to  or  in  the  upper  stories  of  these 
docks  could  be  great  markets  supplied 
by  water  transportation  from  the 
freight  trains  gathered  in  the  outlying 
freight  yards,  which  should  be  pro- 
vided with  facilities  to  insure  the  effi- 
cient and  speedy  transfer  of  the  car 
freight  to  boats  for  shipments  to  the 
market  docks.    In  this  way,  the  mar- 
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kets  could  be  brought  within  short 
walking  distance  of  almost  the  entire 
population  of  Greater  New  York.  With 
these  markets  connected  by  motor- 
trucks and  adequate  devices  serving  the 
subways  during  their  quiet  hours,  it  is 
conceivable  that  nearly  every  district  of 
Greater  New  York  could  receive  its 
supplies^uickly  from  the  market  docks, 
thus  eliminating  the  enormous  waste  of 
perishable  articles  caused  by  delay  and 
improper  handling. 

For  war  service,  our  army  officials 
are  developing  two  standardized  motor- 
trucks, a  so-called  three-ton,  and  a  one 
and  one-half  ton.  For  war  service 
where  abuse  is  unavoidable  and  repair 
service  frequently  delayed,  a  large  fac- 
tor of  safety  is  provided  in  these  trucks, 
which  for  ordinary  commercial  car- 
riage would  logically  be  called  five-ton 
and  three-ton  trucks,  respectively. 
These  trucks  are  being  standardized  to 
the  smallest  item  so  that  a  minimum  of 
repair  parts  will  be  involved.  Our 
railroad  rolling-stock,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  being  overloaded  and  speeded 
up,  but  its  increasing  repairs  will  not 
be  facilitated  by  standardized  parts  save 
to  a  very  limited  extent. 

If  our  railways  were  profiting  by  the 
wonderful  result  of  standardization  of 
the  automobile  field,  and  applying  it  to 
their  own  needs,  they  would  long  since 
have  been  developing  standardized 
motor-vehicles  for  supplementing  rail- 
road service.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
begin  this  important  practice,  although 
there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

Another  lesson  in  standardization 
has  apparently  been  lost  to  the  railroad 
people  and  to  some  'of  the  industries 
supplying  the  railroads  with  rolling- 
stock.  Why  should  each  railroad  have 
a  special  design  of  locomotive?  Why 
should  certain  railroads  even  specify 
the  style  of  rivet  in  their  locomotive 
boilers?  It  was  this  very  practice  of 
having  expensive  and  useless  hobbies  of 
shape  and  design,  of  alloy  and  construc- 
tion which  held  back  the  automobile  in- 


dustry until  its  broad-minded  leaders 
voluntarily  scrapped  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  blue-prints,  patterns,  dies  and 
gigs;  surrendered  fad,  formulas,  and 
secret  mixtures,  and  finally  even  pooled 
freely  all  patents  with  their  competitors 
in  order  that  the  industry  itself  might 
progress  rapidly  without  restriction, 
and  that  each  might  profit  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  itself,  rather 
than  from  the  "dog  in  the  manger" 
policy  of  selfishness  and  individual  ad- 
vantage which  usually  is  an  illusion 
rather  than  a  fact.  The  Council  of 
National  Defense  might  well  appoint  a 
General  Ccmimittee  on  Standardization 
to  apply  this  fundamental  lesson  to  all 
American  industries. 

The  master  car-builders  years  ago 
standardized  the  railroad  coupling  and 
issued  specifications  for  various  details 
of  railroad  equipment,  but  this  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  that  cars 
could  pass  from  one  road  to  another, 
and  their  efforts  were  mainly  limited  to 
achieving  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard  told  the  (Govern- 
ors assembled  in  Washington  the  first 
week  in  May,  1917,  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  railroads  of 
France,  and  perhaps  of  Russia,  to  win 
the  war.  Literally  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  new  rolling-stock  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  present  pressing  trans- 
portation demands  of  the  war.  No 
visible  effort  has  been  made  to  stand- 
ardize and  simplify  thd  design  and  con- 
struction  and  conserve  economy  of 
operation  and  repair  of  our  locomotives, 
railroad  trucks,  and  cars,  whether  for 
service  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The 
very  fundamentals  which  have  per- 
mitted the  greatest  industrial  achieve- 
ment of  mankind,  i.  e.,  the  present  auto- 
mobile industry  of  Ajnerica,  have  not 
carried  their  lesson  to  the  unseeing  rail- 
road men. 

The  railroads  own,  perhaps,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  valuable  docks  and  dock 
sites  all  over  this  cotmtry,  on  harbor, 
bay,  river,  canal,  and  lake.    This  is  a 
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relic  of  anti-water  transportation  pol- 
icies which  are  inbred  in  all  our  railroad 
men  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  the  effort  to  relieve  rail  congestion 
and  patriotically  follow  the  plea  of  the 
War  Department  to  use  water  trans- 
portation wherever  possible,  the  Key- 
stone Steel  &  Wire  Company  endeav- 
ored recently  to  ship  pig  iron  by  part 
water  route  from  Alabama  to  Peoria, 
111.  A  short  rail  haul  was  necessary, 
about  thirty-five  cars  being  needed.  The 
Southern  Railway  had  the  cars,  but 
refused  to  furnish  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  trip  to  Washington  to  get  the 
aid  of  the  War  Department  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Willard  was  necessary,  but  with 
their  assistance  the  cars  were  obtained 
and  the  shipment  started.  Although 
special  tugs  and  barges  better  adapted 
to  conditions  encountered  in  navigating 
the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  Rivers  were  needed,  the  results 
of  the  shipment  were  so  satisfactory 
that  another  trip  was  made  and  water 
transportation  became  established  for 
that  company. 

Our  Shipping  Board,  through  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has 
either  commandeered  or  purchased  or 
placed  contracts  for  perhaps  seven  and 
one-half  million  tons  of  ships  in  addi- 
tion to  one  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  deep-sea  shipping  under 
American  registry  at  the  beginning  of 
the  great  war.  While  many  conditions 
exist  which  make  the  efficiency  of  the 
Shipping  Board  extremely  difficult — 
conditions  which  require  public  expla- 
nation and  comprehension  —  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  present  Shipping  Board 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  make  up  for  the 
deplorable  delays  of  the  early  months  of 
its  existence.  It  has  been  criticized  for 
some  conditions  for  which  it  was  not 
responsible,  such  as  the  independent 
commandeering  of  tugs,  steamers,  and 
barges  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. Some  improvement  and  co- 
operation has  been  achieved,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  that  cannot  be  done 


until  its  limited  powers  to  control  ship- 
ping are  understood  by  those  able  to 
make  adequate  corrections. 

A  Shipping  Board  with  complete 
authority  and  organized  to  fulfill  its. 
largest  mission  would  be  considering 
the  production  and  rapid  development 
of  all  devices  and  vessels  required,  not 
only  for  deep-sea  service,  but  also  for 
our  inland  lakes  and  waterways.  Here 
again  standardization  and  simplicity  to 
increase  output  and  speedy  production 
would  be  an  important  factor.  Hearty 
co-operation  with  agencies  responsible 
for  the  development  of  docks  and  ware- 
houses and  adequate  equipment  for  effi- 
cient handling  of  material  between  rail 
and  dock  and  dock  and  vessel  is 
urgently  needed.  No  visible  effort  is 
being  made  to  achieve  this  result,  and 
again  democratic  individual  initiative  is 
our  sole  reliance  for  lack  of  compre- 
hensive business  management  in  high 
places  in  our  government. 

Admiral  Sims  needs  ocean-going 
tugs.  The  munitions  output  of  New 
England  is  dependent  upon  ocean-going 
tugs,  as  two-thirds  of  New  England's 
coal  supply  is  delivered  by  water  and 
the  overloaded  railroads  are  unable  to 
increase  their  coal  deliveries  to  com- 
pensate for  commandeering  of  vessels 
in  the  New  England  coal  trade.  Thus 
again  our  war  achievements  are  limited 
by  our  transportation  facilities  both  on 
land  and  on  water. 

The  same  amount  of  effort,  money 
and  ability  applied  to  developing  inland 
water  transportation  will  move  greater 
tonnage  than  the  Same  effort  applied  to 
increasing  rail  traffic.  In  some  secticms 
attempts  are  being  made  to  organize 
various  cities  and  towns  in  a  common 
watershed  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing as  a  system  their  particular  water- 
ways. If  this  movement  can  be  spread 
over  the  entire  country,  it  will  then  be- 
come a  somewhat  simple  matter  to  con- 
nect many  of  these  water  transportation 
systems,  either  directly  or  by  rail  and 
motor-truck  connection.     How  impor- 
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tant  it  becomes,  therefore,  during  the 
beginning  of  this  movement  to  have 
centralized  supervision  so  that  every 
advantage  of  plan,  of  idea,  of  method, 
of  standardization,  of  quantity  produc- 
tion, of  priority  assistance,  and  of 
stimulation  of  public  comprehension 
and  interest  may  be  achieved. 

When  our  railroads  transport  flour 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  ship- 
ment abroad  at  a  cost  which  barely  pays 
interest,  depreciation,  repair  and  main- 
tenance charges  on  the  freight-car  it- 
self, without  allowing  for  the  value  of 
the  road-bed,  cost  of  hauling  the  car, 

^  and  the  tremendous  overhead  and  ter- 
minal items,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  im^ 
portant  it^m  in  our  war  efficiency  lies 
in  the  proper  figuring  of  our  freight 

,  charges.  In  order  that  the  burden  may 
be  placed  where  it  belongs,  that  home 
freight  may  not  be  taxed  to  subsidize 
the  .foreigner,  and  that  the  relative 
economies  and  efficiency  of  water  trans- 
portation may  be  measured  against 
those  of  rail,  accurate  readjustment  of 
freight  charges  must  gradually  be  ac- 
complished. 

Water  transportation  between  cities 
on  Long  Island  Sound  and  cities  on 
neighboring  navigable  rivers  and  bays 
is  cheaper  and  quicker  than  rail  trans- 
portation, and  this  would  be  also  true 
of  many  inland  points  with  proper  rail 
and  water  connections.  To  utilize  this 
advantage,  however,  fair  apportion- 
ment of  charges  between  the  rail  and 
water  portions  of  the  haul  are  neces- 
sary. Honest  development  of  the  con- 
necting facilities  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  railroad  men  and  all  others  con- 
cerned to  favor  the  best  service  for  any 
given  commodity  is  also  essential;  but 
this  is  not  so  easily  achieved. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  ample  testimonv  to  prove  that 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  persistently  diverted 
traffic  from  its  own  water  to  its  rail 
lines  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  boats 
were  generally  underloaded  and  that 


the  water  haul  was  frequently  cheaper 
and  quicker.  Unfair  apportionments 
of  costs  between  boat  and  rail,  lack  of 
compact  packing  of  freight  on  the 
boats,  and  other  methods  were  used  to 
obscure  the  issue  from  the  public.  The 
public  certainly  was  defrauded  of  its 
right  to  have  goods  transported  as 
cheaply  and  as  expeditiously  as  any 
available  means  would  permit. 

The  managers  of  some  of  our  rail- 
ways, however,  since  we  entered  the 
war  have  repeatedly  urged  their  em- 
ployes to  do  everything  they  could  to 
foster  water  transportation.  The  ob- 
stacles built  up  these  past  eighty  years 
by  the  railroads  against  water  trans- 
portation cannot  be  overcome  quickly 
through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  rail- 
road leaders.  The  men  in  general  do 
not  realize  our  national  necessities  to 
the  same  degree  that  the  leaders  do, 
hence  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them  to 
change  their  state  of  mind. 

Furthermore,  development  of  water 
transportation  through  railroad  assist- 
ance must  in  many  instances  afTect  the 
financial  welfare  of  the  railroad  system. 
Railroad  officials  as  trustees  of  their 
stockholders'  property  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sacrifice  those  interests  to  the 
national  welfare  beyond  a  limited  ex- 
tent. 

Few  men  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject of  government  ownership  believed 
that  the  Government  would  or  could 
operate  our  railroads  as  efficiently  as 
private  corporations  are  doing.  Is  it 
not  possible,  however,  that  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  the  antagonistic 
interests  of  railroads  among  them- 
selves, of  other  transportation  com- 
panies and  of  various  communities  may 
overbalance  efficient  private  operation 
of  the  national  railroad  system  ?  Under 
Government  control,  for  instance,  al- 
most immediate  harmony  could  be 
achieved  among  all  rail  and  water 
traffic  agencies,  and  it  should  be  a  com- 
paratively   simple   matter    for    docks. 
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warehouses,  and  vital  liarbor  and  river 
and  other  improvements  to  be  worked 
into  a  general  scheme  of  serv^ice  to  com- 
munity and  nation. 

The  exigencies  of  war  may  force 
government  ownership  in  the  surpris- 
ingly near  future.  Perhaps  the  only 
step  that  the  railroad  people  could  take 
to  postpone  this  for  any  length  of  time 
would  be  a  very  broad-minded  and  gen- 
eral attitude  on  their  part  in  contribut- 
ing their  facilities  to  the  community 
service  (under  conditions  of  sale  or 
lease,  or  perhaps  pooling)  where  such 
facilities  were  needed  to  develop  trans- 
portation facilities  which  in  the  past 
would  have  been  considered  competitive 
to  the  individual  railroad. 

Thus,  if  in  New  York  Harbor,  for 
instance,  all  the  water  front  railroad 
property  could  be  pooled  under  some 
logical  and  fair  financial  arrangement 
so  that  it  coufd  be  used  to  develop 
sound,  river  and  ocean  traffic'  with 
proper  railroad  connection,  no  6ne  can 
deny  what  .an  advantage  it  would  be 
both  to  New  York  City  and  to  the  na- 
tion. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  railroad  men  meet  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  general  direction.  Would 
ocean  and  inland  waterway  shipping 
men  also  do  their  part  ?  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  to  maintain  a  winning  army  in 
Europe  and  support  our  Allies,  Ameri- 
can harbor  shipping  facilities  must  be 
greatly  increased,  so  now  is  the  time 
to  improve  them  systematically  and 
fundamentally. 

Our  railroad  leaders  have  for  several 
years  past  been  in  a  very  difficult  and 
trying  position.  With  excessive  com- 
petition among  themselves,  with  the 
tremendous  pressure  exerted  by  various 
cities  and  communities  for  special  fav- 
ors and  for  advantageous  freight  and 
passenger  rates  and  service,  with  the 
unrelenting  demand  by  shippers  for 
preferences  and  discriminations,  with 
all  the  complications  of  the  political 
machine,  and  the  added  selfish  interests 
of    Wall    Street    and    other    financial 


powers,  with  the  public  gradually  tak- 
ing part  in  the  struggle,  the  operating 
chiefs  have  indeed  been  ground  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones. 
Courageously  they  have  endeavored  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  systems 
while  expenses  increased,  labor  became 
more  difficult  to  handle,  and  demands 
from  every  direction  became  more  in- 
sistent the  while  their  incomes  were 
increasingly  limited  by  law,  regulation, 
and  taxation. 

It  is  not  surprising  under  all  these 
difficulties  that  sometimes  fundamen- 
tals have  been  overlooked,  and  the 
struggle  has  at  times  narrowed  down 
to  a  fight  for  self-preservation.  Under 
stress  of  war,  however,  the  nation's  in- 
terest predominates  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  local  individual  and  any  other 
interest  short  of  the  nation's  must  be 
subordinated  in  the  least  possible  time. 
This,  perhaps,  can  only  be  accomplished 
thoroughly  by  a  new  vision  on  the  part 
of  each  community  as  to  what  it  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  the  way  of  broad 
transportation  service  and  what  help  it 
is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  achieving  that  service.  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  combined  local  and 
national  effort  can  prevent  our  present 
transportation  facilities  from  proving 
utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
carrying  this  war  to  a  speedy  decision. 
The  toll,  therefore,  which  this  nation 
must  pay  in  blood  of  its  children  will  be 
measured  by  the  general  interest  and 
initiative  in  the  transportation  field. 

The  railroads  have  not  money  enough 
in  sight  to  pay  for  the  additional 
equipment  that  some  of  them  will  need 
so  the  nation  must  make  up  its  mind  to 
pay  the  railroads  a  fair  rate  for  hauling 
freight  and  passengers  in  order  that 
they  may  meet  their  embarrassing 
needs  for  new  equipment  and  the  addi- 
tional track  and  facilities  necessary  for 
unifying  the  national  transportation 
system.  Upon  how  quickly  and  how 
well  this  is  done  depend  many  Ameri- 
can lives ! — Railroad  Trainman. 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  IN  THE  LAND 
OF  AZAZEL. 

REV.  DAVID  JAMES  BURRELL.  LL.  D. 

Now  comes  the  time  to  remember. 
As  the  year  draws  to  its  close  we  look 
over  our  shoulders.  "Oh,  this  is  dread- 
ful," said  Lincoln  the  day  after  Gettys- 
burg, "to  see  the  faces  of  the  dead  star- 
ing at  us !"  Thus  our  minds  revert  to 
lost  opportunities  and  wasted  privi- 
leges, "promises  made  and  never  kept," 
sins  and  shortcomings.  And  it  is  well 
to  review  them.  Regret  is  not  like  wa- 
ter poured  upon  the  ground,  if  it  lead 
to  that  "godly  sorrow  which  needeth 
not  to  be  repented  of."  God  is  a  great 
forgiver;  He  says,  "I  will  remember 
your  sins  no  more  against  you !" 

And  then  comes  the  time  to  forget. 
If  God  has  promised  for  Jesus'  sake  to 
forgive  our  sins,  cast  them  behind  His 
back,  sink  them  in  the  depths  of  an  un- 
fathomable sea,  cover  them,  wash  them- 
away  and  blot  them  out,  why  should  we 
not  take  Him  at  His  Word  ?  So  let  the 
new  year  open  with  the  song:  "Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  His  holy  namel" 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, when  the  sacrifices  had  been  of- 
fered, the  scape-goat  was  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  high 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  its  head, 
"pressing  hard,"  as  the  rabbis  say,  in 
token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
laid  there;  after  which  the  goat,  thus 
laden,  was  led  "by  the  hand  of  a 
fit  man"  into  the  wilderness,  to  "the 
Land  of  Azazel." 

Where  was  that?  Nobody  knows. 
It  was  the  Land  of  Oblivion.  It  was 
the  land  from  which  there  was  no  re- 
turning.   It  was  No  Man's  Land ! 

Thus  do  we  commit  our  sins,  and 
leave  them  to  His  pardoning  grace : 

"My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
(5n  that  dear  head  of  Thine, 

While  like  a  penitent  I  stand 
And  there  confess  my  sin." 

As  the  children  of  Israel  shaded  their 
eyes,  watching  the  scape-goat  led  off 
into  the  distance,  so  we  stand  beneath 
the  cross  witnessing  the  descent  of  our 
Lord  deeper  and  deeper  into  His  Pas- 


sion, until  with  the  cry,"It  is  finished!" 
He  vanishes  across  the  border  into  the 
Land  of  Oblivion,  bearing  our  sins  with 
Him. 

Rejoice,  then,  O  believers  in  Christ! 
Our  sins  will  never  be  remembered 
against  us.  They  are  like  the  drowned 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh,  of  whom  God 
said  to  His  people,  "As  for  those  Egyp- 
tians, ye  shall  see  them  no  more  for- 
ever!" 

Wherefore,  let  the  year  break  with 
the  song  of  salvation;  "Who  is  like 
unto  our  God,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ?  The 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  cast  into 
the  sea!" 

So  much  for  the  past.  The  rest  is 
all  prayer  and  grapple.  For  by  the 
grace  of  pardon  it  behooves  us  to  "sin 
no  more."  Let  us  live  so  holily  that  the 
dying  of  the  next  year  shall  not  find  us 
weeping  by  its  bed. 

Hail,  and  farewell!  Welcome  the 
coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.  Good- 
by,  old  year — and  God  give  ug  all  a 
happy,  happy  New  Year! — Pittsburg 
Christian  Advocate. 


Not  There 

"Judge,"  said  Mrs.  Staven  to  the 
magistrate  who  had  recently  come  to 
board  with  her,  "I'm  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  you  try  this  chicken  soup." 

"I  have  tried  it,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, "and  my  decision  is  that  the 
chicken  has  proved  an  alibi." — New 
Puck. 


His  Mistake. 

As  Grogswig  fumbled  at  his  front 
door  at  four  o'clock  one  morning  a 
policeman  flashed  his  light  on  him  and 
then  said: 

"Here,  you  can't  open  youf  door 
with  that.    That's  a  cigar." 

"Holy  smoke,"  said  Grogswig,  "I've 
smoked  my  latchkey,  then." 


A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage. 

— Addison. 
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LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 


A  review  of  labor  conditions  in 
Japan  was  compiled  by  the  Coast  Sea- 
men's Journal  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  taken : 

The  following  paragraph  is  quoted 
by  Prof;  Isoh  Abe,  of  the  Waseda  Uni- 
versity, Tokio,  from  an  official  report 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce : 

"As  it  is  common  in  cotton  factories 
to  employ  girls  both  for  day  and  night 
work,  it  is  usual  to  employ  them  in 
two  shifts.  The  day  shift  and  the  night 
shift  are  interchanged  once  a  week  or 
every  ten  days.  But  when  trade  is 
brisk,  the  interchange  is  effected  by  hav- 
ing both  shifts  work  six  hours  more  in- 
stead of  stopping  the  machines.  Thus 
each  girl  has  to  work  eighteen  hours." 

Writing  about  existing  industrial 
conditions  in  that  country  the  same 
authority  says : 

The  Parliament  passed  the  Factory 
Bill  in  1915,  while  the  law  came  into 
force  in  1916.  Indeed,  it  was  a  signifi- 
cant event  in  the  history  of  Japan  that 
the  problem  of  labor  protection  was 
taken  up  by  the  Parliament  in  this  way. 
But  the  factory  laws  here  should  not  be 
considered  as  if  they  were  nearly  simi- 
lar to  those  of  American  and  European 
countries.  If  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  factory  laws  is  to  protect  children 
and  women  from  being  employed  too 
long,  the  Japanese  factory  laws  are  not 
giving  much  benefit  to  them  in  this  re- 
spect. 

According  to  the  law,  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to 
be  employed  in  factories,  while  boys 
under  fifteen  and  women  in  general  are 
not  to  be  required  to  work  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  As  one  hour  rest 
is  given  to  them,  they  have  to  work 
eleven  hours  a  day.  Those  who  are 
employed  in  night  work  may  have  four 
holidays  at  least  per  month,  but  for 
others,  holidays  may  be  reduced  to  two 
only.  Moreover,  we  must  remember 
that  the  law  makes  two  following  ex- 


ceptions: Authorities  may  give  per- 
*mission  to  children  above  ten  years  of 
age  to  be  employed  in  some  easy  work 
under  certain  conditions.  The  Minister 
may  also  give  permission  to  certain 
kinds  of  industries  to  employ  children 
under  fifteen  and  women  in  general 
two  hours  more  than  the  law  prescribes 
for  fifteen  years,  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  factory  laws. 

From  this  we  can  easily  see  that  chil- 
dren and  women  are  not  fully  protected 
from  the  evil  of  long  working  hours. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  young  girls 
here  are  losing  health  as  well  as  char- 
acter under  the  existing  factory  system. 

Dr.  S.  Ishihara,  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  made  a 
special  inquiry  of  the  factory  girls  from 
the  hygienic  standpoint,  and  published 
a  part  of  the  results  in  1913,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following : 

"The  factory  girls  in  the  country  are 
about  half  a  million  in  number,  of 
which  three  hundred  thousand  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  Four-fifths 
of  them  are  employed  in  textile  fac- 
tories and  70  per  cent  of  them  live  in 
dormitories.  As  they  work  in  unsani- 
tary factories,  their  health  is  some- 
thing deplorable.  It  is  true  especially 
of  those  who  are  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  Moreover,  in  cotton  factories 
they  have  to  work  in  the  day  and  night 
shifts.  When  they  are  in  the  night 
shift  for  one  week  they  lose  their  weight 
by  636  grams.  As  it  is  only  258  grams 
that  they  may  recover  while  they  are  in 
the  day  shift,  they  would  not  stay  long 
in  the  factory. 

"Few  would  stay  there  longer  than  a 
year.  Therefore,  a  factory  employing 
one  thousand  girls  must  get  eight  hun- 
dred recruits  every  year  in  order  to 
keep  up  its  number.  As  each  bed  in 
the  dormitories  is  used  by  two  girls 
alternately  day  and  night,  it  becomes  a 
medium  for  spreading  tuberculosis. 
The  girls  who  come  to  the  feictories 
from  country  districts  every  year  num- 
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ber  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of 
which  eighty  thousand  return  home 
while  the  rest,  after  going  round  several 
factories,  settle  themselves  at  last  in 
'the  ill- famed  houses.  Of  eighty  thou- 
sand girls  who  return  home,  thirteen 
thousand  suffer  from  several  diseases 
and  one-fourth  of  them  from  tubercu- 
losis/; 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  there  are  some  villages  which  took 
the  action  not  to  send  any  more  girls 
to  the  factories  from  their  own  places. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  as  the  fac-. 
tories  cannot  get  recruits  in  their 
vicinity  any  longer,  they  must  send 
men  to  more  and  more  distant  places  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  girls. 
This  means  a  greater  expense  for  the 
factories.  Consequently  the  factories 
often  appeal  to  an  extreme  means  of 
tempting  girls  away  from  other  fac- 
tories. 

According  to  the  Government  sta- 
tistics in  1913,  there  were  15,811-  fac- 
tories and  916,252  men  and  women 
employed  there.  Although  the  factory 
laborers  are  still  small  in  number  when 
compared  with  the  farm  laborers 
(about  five  and  one-half  million),  yet 
they  are  increasing  every  day  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  industrial  growth. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  wages  is 
coming  to  be  just  as  serious  as  that  of 
working-hours. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Japanese 
industry  can  well  compete  with  that 
of  America  and  Europe  because  of 
the  low  wages  paid  to  the  Japanese 
laborer.  In  order  to  show  how  much 
the  Japanese  laborers  are  getting  daily, 
I  quote  the  following  from  the  Govern- 
ment statistics:  (A  "yen**  is  equiva- 
lent to  49  cents. ) 

High-  Aver-  Low- 
est     age      est 

Carpenter,  yen 1.035     .882     .755 

Plasterer 1.060     .935     .805 

Mason 1.185  1.008     .865 

Bricklayer 1.283  1.093     .915 

Joiner   1.018     .838     .683 


High-  Aver-  Low- 
est     age      est 

Shoemaker 940     .710     .513 

Tailor L138     .875     .630 

Blacksmith .995     .728     .525 

Compositor 793     .578     .415 

Farm  laborer  (man)  .540  .458  .375 
Farm  laborer  (wo'n)  .348  .290  .230 
Day  laborer 665     .585     .485 

At  the  same  time  let  me  mention 
that  cost  of  living  is  not  so  cheap  here 
as  the  readers  may  suppose.  As  far  as 
the  price  of  food  is  concerned,  I  may 
say  that  the  Japanese  are  not  in  better 
situation  than  you  are.  They  pay 
nearly  the  same  price  as  you  do  for 
beef,  pork,  flour,  and  eggs,  and  a  con- 
siderably higher  price  for  milk  and 
sugar.  Therefore,  the  demand  for 
raising  wages  is  constantly  coming 
from  the  side  of  laborers,  but  hitherto 
the  labor  condition  has  not  been  much 
improved  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  short-sighted  policy  to  keep  the 
laborers  in  such  a  miserable  condition, 
because  their  industrial  efficiency  would 
be  much  decreased  in  this  way,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  suffering  which  they  are 
undergoing.  Yet  employers,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  too  selfish  to  open  their 
eyes  to  this  plain  fact,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  is  too  weak  to 
protect  the  laborers  against  the  will  of 
the  employers.  It  is  not  to  be  ignored 
that  there  are  several  exceptions  to  the 
statement  made  above.  I  can  pick  out 
two  or  three  instances,  even  from  my 
own  observation,  in  which  employers 
seek  the  interests  of  employes  just  as 
much  as  their  own.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  most  of  the  employers 
are  not  trjeating  their  employes  in  the 
proper  way. 

Therefore,  it  was  naturally  thought 
by  some  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
the  labor  condition  was  to  have  laborers 
organize  by  themselves  and  force  their 
demand  by  collective  bargaining.  In 
this  way  the  labor  movement  began  in 
Japan  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  movement  dates  as  far  back  as 
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1884,  when  the  Printers*  Union  was 
first  formed  in  Tokio,  to  which  the  late 
Teiichi  Sakuma,  proprietor  of  a  print- 
ing-house, offered  some  help.  In  early 
days,  statesmen,  scholars,  and  even 
capitalists  were  pioneers  in  the  labor 
movement,  but  later  Mr.  Sen  Katayama 
who  is  now  in  the  United  States,  be- 
came a  chief  figure.  The  appearance 
of  the  Labor-Union  Perfecting  Asso- 
ciation was  an  epoch-making  event  in 
the  annals  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Japan.  The  origin  of  this  association 
dates  back  to  1890.  In  1897  the  Iron- 
workers' Union  was  formed  with  1,804 
members,  that  increased  to  5,400  in 
1900.  Labor  World,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, edited  by  Mr.  Katayama,  appeared 
first  in  1897.  The  progress  of  the  labor 
movement,  however,  was  suddenly 
checked  when  it  came  to  be  tainted  more 
or  less  with  the  socialistic  color.  The 
Government  became  quite  nervous,  and 
did  all  it  could  in  supressing  the 
Socialist,  as  well  as  the  labor  move- 
ment. Nearly  all  the  labor  unions  were 
compelled  to  be  dissolved,  and  no  union 
could  be  seen  for  many  years  there- 
after. At  present  practically  no  labor 
union,  in  the  Occidental  sense,  is  al- 
lowed to  exist  in  this  country. 

But  the  labor  movement  seemed  to 
revive  when  Mr.  B.  Suzuki  organized 
the  "Friendly  Society"  five  years  ago, 
with  the  purpose  of  educating  laborers 
so  that  they  may  try  collective  bargain- 
ing with  employers.  The  "Friendly 
Society*'  is  by  no  means  a  labor  union 
in  the  proper  sense,  because  it  has 
neither  strike  fund  nor  any  mutual 
insurance  system.  However,  it  has 
about  thirty  thousand  members  now. 
Mr.  Suzuki  visited  the  United  States 
twice  and  attended  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  each  time.  It  is  quite  problemat- 
ical whether  the  "Friendly  Society" 
should  be  developed  to  a  true  labor  or- 
ganization in  the  near  future.  Almost 
all  important  factories  in  this  country 
have  more  or  less  members  among  their 


employes  who  belong  to  the  "Friendly 
Society." 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  we  have  had  many  instances  of 
laborers  who  have  struck  for  higher 
wages.  More  than  once  the  "Friendly 
Society"  took  a  part  in  a  negotiation 
between  employers  and  employes,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  better  terms  for 
the  latter.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  employers  began  to  look 
at  i\\t  "Friendly  Society"  with  some 
apprehension  and  are  now  trying  to  or- 
ganize themselves  into  a  sort  of  an  em- 
ployers' union.  ^ 

A  certain  indication  of  the  employers' 
desire  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the 
"Friendly  Society"  from  their  factories 
has  already  made  its  appearance  very 
recently.  An  iron-factory  at  Muroran, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  is 
employing  about  4,000  hands,  of  whom 
1,000  are  members  of  the  "Friendly 
Society."  When  a  great  number  of  the 
hands  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages 
of  20  per  cent,  several  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Suzuki  did  his  best  in  negotiating  with 
the  manager  of  the  factory  for  the  sake 
of  the  employes.  The  dispute  was  set- 
tled at  last,  but  the  manager  insisted  in 
having  his  employes  cut  their  relation 
entirely  with  the  "Friendly  Society." 
Then  Mr.  Suzuki  explained  to  him  what 
the  present  condition  of  the  labor  move- 
ment is  in  the  civilized  countries  and 
what  attitude  the  capitalist  class  should 
take  to  the  laboring  class,  but  \i  was  all 
in  vain.  What  would  be  the  result  if 
all  other  factories  followed  this  ex- 
ample? It  is  pretty  sure  that  the 
"Friendly  Society"  would  be  broken 
into  pieces ;  at  least  its  progress  would 
be  very  much  hindered. 

The  Japanese  police  laws  strictly 
prohibit  united  action  being  taken  with 
the  purpose  of  attempting  a  strike  for 
higher  wages  or  any  other  cause.  One 
who  instigates  others  to  strike  is  liable 
to  several  months*  imprisonment.  The 
majority  of  laborers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  right  to  vote,  property  qualifica- 
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tion  being  so  strict  as  to  exclude  almost 
all  the  laborers  from  politics.  There- 
fore, unless  trades  unions  in  the  proper 
sense  shall  be  legally  recognized  and 
universal  suffrage  come  into  effect,  the 
labor  movement  will  never  be  developed 
here  as  it  is  in  America  and  Europe. 


OLDEST  FLEET  IN  THE  WORLD. 

When  Solomon  was  king  in  Israel, 
the  ships  of  Tyre,  manned  by  the  in- 
trepid Phoenicians,  after  parsing 
through  the  ancient  canal  by  Serapeum, 
navigated  the  Red  Sea  and  even  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Iran.  Their  captains 
were  seeking  for  precious  materials  to 
adorn  the  temples  and  palaces  which 
that  unwise  potentate  was  then  rearing, 
to  the  impoverishment  and  subsequent 
downfall  of  his  mighty  kingdom.  About 
the  same  time  they  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Britain,  attracted  by  the  metals 
that  were  even  then  a  valuable  asset. 

The  ships  in  which  these  bold  marin- 
ers, the  pioneers  of  traffic  on  the  seas, 
pursued  their  ventures  naturally  be- 
came models  of  stability  and  seaworthi- 
ness, in  every  country  in  which  they 
traded,  and  their  type  was  adopted  as  a 
standard  by  East  and  West. 

As  the  art  of  shipbuilding  advanced 
in  Europe  the  rowers  gave  place  to  sail 
power;  the  low  waist,  no  longer  re- 
quired to  give  the  oars  play,  was  raised, 
and  the  high  stem,  as  displacing  the 
wind  was  lowered.  Step  after  step, 
from  galley  to  caravel,  from  caravel  to 
stately  frigate,  from  frigate  to  tall 
clipper  ship,  the  art  progressed,  until 
steam,  the  mighty  revolutionary,  intro- 
duced a  new  era  in  the  service  of  the 
overseas. 

From  the  same  beginning  the  ship- 
makers  of  India  and  Persia  have  pro- 
ceeded along  precisely  the  same  line  of 
progression ;  but,  with  the  conservatism 
peculiar  ta  all  Oriental  arts,  progress 
has  been  slow  and  labored ;  so  that  to- 
day the  baghalas,  peacefully  at  anchor 
jn  Bombay  harbor,  or  pushing  their 


modest  ventures  in  Indian  waters,  differ 
in  no  important  particular  from  the  cogs 
and  caravels  in  which  Edward  III  set 
out  to  the  undoing  of  Fair  France  in 
1340. 

The  high  square  stems,  carved  in 
a  fashion  not  unworthy  of  the  galleries 
of  the  "Santissima  Trinidad, '  stand 
out  as  relics  of  a  day  when  the  em- 
bellishment of  a  vessel  was  a  matter  of 
personal  effort  and  had  no  concerns 
with  the  ship-chanderling  interest 

On  board  everything  is  in  picturesque 
disorder,  and  appearances  are  evi- 
dently unstudied.  Cmde  appliances  and 
sea-furnishing^  have  little  room  about 
the  decks.  Under  the  high  poop  are 
the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  crew,  and 
there  could  be  seen  the  pleasing  picture 
of  master  and  man,  the  lion  and  the 
lamb,  lying  peacefully  together. 

The  masters  are  Arabs,  of  impassive 
demeanor,  but  worthy  men  withal,  who 
are  only  too  pleased  to  exhibit  their  an- 
cient craft  to  an  interested  visitor. 
With  evident  pride,  they  produce  from 
mysterious  recesses  aged  charts,  com- 
passes and  quadrants,  which  might 
have  been  the  identical  instruments  with 
which  Noah  made  his  phenomenal  land- 
fall. A  rickety  compass,  possibly  a 
relic  from  some  gallant  East  Indian- 
man,  completes  their  navigational 
equipment,  and  it  i^  surprising  how  far 
they  fare  in  safety. 

In  early  days,  and  even  up  to  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  they  formed  the 
only  means  of  transit  to  those  perform- 
ing the  Haj  (the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca), 
and  the  adventures  of  tJie  pious  pil- 
grims (storm  and  stress,  want  of  water 
and  food,  surprisings  at  sea  by  hostile 
tribesmen)  would  have  formed  suitable 
material  for  the  composition  of  a  sec- 
ond Odyssey. 

Time  and  the  telegraph  have  altered 
'  our  ideas  of  distance,  an4^  from  Bom- 
bay to  Zanzibar,  to  Jiddah,  to  Suez,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  even  Madagascar, 
seems  to  be  but  a  few  days^  passage; 
but  to  the  "baghalawallahas"  it  means 
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a  weary  voyage  of  endless  da)rs,  .short 
commons  for  all,  and  "a  keen  eye  on 
the  water-butt.'' 

Their  method  of  navigation  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Longitude  is  ignored  as 
a  matter  too  deep  for  them,  and  such 
latitude  as  may  be  obtained  by  a  peren- 
nial almanac,  and  a  shaky  quadrant,  is 
their  sole  guide  on  the  high  seas.  If 
they  only  hang  on  to  their  course  long 
enough  they  must  strike  land  some- 
where, and  if  food  and  water  give  out — 
well,  Allah  is  good,  and  sends  ships  to 
give  us  succor. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  aboard  a 
large  steamship,  while  steaming  across 
the  Arabian  Sea,  observed  a  baghala 
crossing  his  vessel's  bow.  Shortly  she 
lowered  her  sail  and  hoisted  what  were 
evidently  colored  loin  cloths  as  signals 
of  distress.  The  steamer's  course  was 
immediately  altered,  and,  when  close 
aboard,  the  engines  were  stopped.  The 
baghala's  crew  put  over  their  only 
boat,  a  shallow  dugout  canoe,  that  made 
a  pathetic  show  of  human  handiwork  on 
the  immensity  of  mid-ocean.  The 
canoe  was  paddled  to  the  steamer's  side 
and  one  of  the  occupants  clambered 
aboard. 

He  was  of  the  race  known  at  sea  as 
"Seediboys,"  and  understood  a  few 
words  of  Industani.  From  him  the 
steamer's  captain  learned  of  their 
plight. 

Bound  from  some  minor  African 
port  to  Makallain,  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  course, 
were  short  of  food  and  water,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  their  position.  A 
perilous  plight,  indeed ;  but  a  sadly  com- 
mon one  with  such  native  craft.  Rice 
and  water  was  given  to  them,  and  the 
spokesman  was  made  to  understand 
that  if  he  held  as  close  to  the  monsoon 
breeze  as  his  boat  would  sail,  he  would 
make  the  land  nigh  to  his  port.  With 
a  profusion  of  salaams,  he  slipped  down 
into  his  boat,  and  shortly  the  steamer 
resumed  her  interrupted  voyage.  — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


CHILDREN. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play. 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows. 

That  look  toward  the  sun. 
Where  thoughts  arc  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklets  flow, 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn, 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah  I  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
*  If  the  children  were  no  more? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 

That  to  the  world  are  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  I 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  arc  all  our  contrivings 
And  the  wisdom  of  all  our  books, 

When  compared  with  your  caresses. 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks? 

Ye  are  better  than  i\\  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said, 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

— Longfellow. 


In  the  estimates  for  appropriations 
submitted  to  Congress  by  various  de- 
partments it  is  shown  that  Uncle  Sam, 
because  of  war  conditions,  is  paying 
$1,059,598.66  in  rentals.  Since  the 
war  started  many  buildings  have  been 
leased  to  accommodate  the  govern- 
ment. The  war  department  leads 
with  a  total  rental  of  $249,860.  The 
food  and  fuel  administrations  are 
listed  at  $83,420. 


One  French  munition  factory  em- 
ploys 9,000  women. 
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WAR  PATRIOTISM. 

By  LOUIS  F.  POST,  in  The  Public. 


The  readiness  of  privileged  benefic- 
iaries of  the  rich  natural  resources  of 
our  country,  to  relinquish  through  war 
taxation  not  only  part  but  if  necessary 
all  the  unearned  profits  of  those  re- 
sources in  preference  to  burdening  any 
one's  earnings  with  war  expenses,  is  a 
fair  test  of  their  professions  of  patriot- 
ism. How  can  they  object  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  financing  our  war  in  defense  of 
a  land  of  which  they  own  so  much, 
without  'thereby  discrediting  every 
patriotic  profession  they  make? 

Not  all  of  patrioti^sm  is  it  to  preach 
patriotic  self-sacrifice,  to  hang  flags  out 
of  windows  or  to  pin  them  to  coat  la- 
pels, to  rise  perfunctorily  when  a  rest- 
aurant band  strikes  up  the  national  air, 
or  to  exalt  one's  own  patriotism  self- 
righteously.  These  things  may  express 
patriotic  sentiments  or  they  may  not. 
They  often  signify  no  more  than  con- 
formity to  fashion;  sometimes  they 
mask  purposes  which  to  patriotism  are 
unspeakably  abhorrent.  True  patriot- 
ism is  radically  different.  It  wells  up 
out  of  that  love  of  country  which  in  its 
essence  is  love  of  all  mankind — out  of 
that  sense  of  nationality  which  is  pro- 
phetic of  intemationality.  American 
patriotism  at  any  rate,  implies  devotion 
to  *the  democratic  ideal  our  flag  sym- 
bolizes ;  and  this  ideal  is  human  brother- 
hood— fall  we  short  of  it  though  never 
so  far. 

When  genuine,  patriotism  is  modest. 
Like  Paul's  concept  of  the  charity  that 
is  love,  it  "vaunteth  not  itself"  and  "is 
not  puffed  up."  Nor  is  it  greedy  of  un- 
earned gain.  Brummagem  patriots 
there  be,  to  be  sure,  whose  g^eed  keeps 
pace  with  their  arrogance.  Such  as 
these  cling  tenaciously  to  the  unearned 
profits  of  their  privilege  of  saying  with 
legal  force  and  effect,  ''The  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country  are  ours !"  Let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  them  to  our  na- 
tional undoing.  What  are  they  but 
slackers?  WhHe  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  young  Americans,  most  of 
whom  do  not  own  enough  of  the  na- 
tural resources  of  their  country  for  a 


grave,  are  conscripted  into  the  battle- 
lottery  of  death  in  defense  of  it,  shall 
monopolists  of  Nature's  gifts  to  it  be 
patiently  heard  with  objections  to  con- 
scripting their  unearned  wealth  in  pref- 
erence to  industrial  earnings?  Think 
of  our  natural  coal,  iron  and  oil  de- 
posits, of  our  ducal  domains  of  fertile 
farming  lands  speculated  out  of  use  or 
farmed  by  tenants,  of  the  fortunes  in 
our  city  lots,  of  our  kingdoms  of  forest 
areas — all  developing  increasing  values 
as  mere  premiums  of  ownership!  In- 
creases, moreover,  which  are  largely 
due  to  the  war  itself.  Think  then  of 
their  owners  objecting  to  special  war 
taxation  on  those  unearned  values!  If 
these  be  not  slackers,  whom  shall  we 
with  honest  face  denounce  as  slacker? 
They  are  worse  than  the  weakest 
slacker  of  common  reproach — as  much 
so  as  sordid  greed  is  worse  than  typical 
fear. 

Only  types,  however,  are  they ;  for  the 
trail  of  this  sordid  treason  runs  through 
the  whole  domain  of  Big  Business— 
which,  by  the  way,  is  bad  not  because 
it  is  big  but  because  its  interrelated  in- 
terests are  monstrously  rooted  in  na- 
tural-resource monopolies.  The  con- 
demnation is  for  all.  Whoever  in  any 
way  takes  advantage  of  his  country's 
war  necessities  to  get  "easy  money"  is 
not  a  patriot  but  a  ghoul.  It  was  this 
ghoulish  type  of  patriot  that  President 
Wilson's  words  rebuked  when  he  said 
that  "patriotism  has  nothing  to  with 
profits"  in  times  like  these.  Stinging 
but  sadly  needed  and  justly  applied 
were  those  words.  So  were  other  parts 
of  the  same  address.  "In  these  tragical 
months  when  the  liberty  of  free  men 
everywhere,  and  of  industry  itself, 
trembles  in  the  balance,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "in  these  days  of  our  supreme 
trial,  when  we  are  sending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  young  men  across  the 
seas  to  serve  a  g^eat  cause,  *  *  *  no 
true  patriot  will  permit  himself  to  take 
toll*  of  their  heroism  in  money  or  seek 
to  grow  rich  by  the  shedding  of  their 
blood ;  he  will  give  as  freely  and  with 
as  unstinted  self  sacrifice  as  they." 
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Among  the  disloyal  activities  of 
ghoulish  patriotism  has  been  its  insist- 
ence upon  lowering  industrial  stand- 
ards in  the  interest  of  easy  profits.  Let 
the  barriers  that  have  been  erected  in 
our  developing  democracy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  childhood  from  debilitating 
drudgery  be  thrown  down,  so  that  pro- 
fiteering employers  may  be  prosper- 
ously patriotic!  Let  the  government 
commandeer  working  men  for  private 
employment,  that  there  may  be  no  de- 
ficiency of  war  supplies  and  inciden- 
tally an  abundance  of  war  profits !  Let 
organized  labor  be  disrupted,  so  that 
organized  business,  if*  it  must  bargain 
instead  of  commandeering,  may  bar- 
gain with  defenseless  individual  work- 
ers ruthlessly!  Let  women  be  rushed 
without  necessity  into  employments  for 
which  they  are  physically  unfit,  so  that 
the  country  may  be  saved  by  keeping 
wages  down  in  the  interest  of  profits 
and  making  labor  exploiters  rich !  Such 
demands,  amazingly  candid,  have  made 
some  of  our  war  preparations  seem  as 
sordid  as  snatching  pennies  from  dead 
men's  eyes. 

What  wonder  if  there  has  been  solici- 
tude for  hard  won  industrial  standards  ? 
What  wonder  if  sordid  patriotism,  di- 
luted with  patriotic  hysteria,  has  made 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  slow 
to  recover  from  a  fear  that  money- 
makers had  plunged  us  into  war? 
Vastly  more  of  the  questioning  of  our 
country's  cause  is  attributable  to  pop- 
ular reaction  from  patriotism  of  the 
sordid  and  the  hysterical  kinds  than  to 
anything  the  "lunatic  fringe"  of  pacif- 
ism has  done  or  could  do.  As  the  just- 
ice of  our  country's  cause  clarifies, 
however,  and  patriotic  hysteria  calms 
down,  "the  tricks  and  the  manners"  of 
profiteering  patriots  rise  into  view  like 
muddy  rocks  out  of  a  falling  flood. 

In  welcome  contrast,  the  democratic 
assurances  of  the  President  appear  in 
high  relief.  At  almost  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  he  promised  that  our 
standards  of  industrial  life  shall  not  be 
imperiled.  Declaring  in  an  address 
-early  in  the  war  that  he  had  been  "very 
much  alarmed"  at  "the  apparent  incli- 
nation of  the  legislatures  ol  one  or  two 


of  our  states  to  set  aside  even  tempo- 
rarily the  laws  which  have  safeguarded 
the  standards  of  labor  and  of  life,"  the 
President  said  he  thcfUght  nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  that. 
"We  are  trying,"  he  continued,  "to  fight 
in  a  cause  which  means  the  lifting  of 
the  standards  of  life,  and  we  can  fight 
in  that  cause  best  by  voluntary,  co- 
operation. I  do  not  doubt  that  any 
body  of  men  representing  labor  in  this 
country,  speaking  for  their  fellows,  will 
be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  this  contest 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  in  that  confi- 
dence I  feel  that  it  would  be  inexcus- 
able if  we  deprived  men  and  women 
of  such  a  spirit  of  any  of  the  existing 
safeguards  of  law.  Therefore,  I  shall 
exercise  my  influence  as  far  as  it  goes 
to  see  that  that  does  not  happen  *  *  *" 
Those  plutocratic  influences  to  which 
the  President's  reassuring  words  allude 
are  passing.  They  have  not  wholly 
passed,  they  probably  will  not  pass 
even  with  the  war.  The  interests 
of  Big  Business — monopolistic  busi- 
ness, that  is — are  still  too  much  in  evi- 
dence, still  too  powerful  and  too  ruth- 
less to  warrant  a  more  optimistic  state- 
ment and  prophecy.  The  influence  of 
the  barons  of  industry  is  weakening, 
not  only  over  industrial  serfs  and 
among  business  interests  of  the  more 
legitimate  order,  but  in  the  industrial 
castles  of  the  barons  themselves. 
Since  this  war  began,  humanism  has 
made  loYig  strides.  Many  an  erstwhile 
plutocrat  to  whom  "labor,"  except  for 
an  individual  workingman  acquain- 
tance here  and  there,  had  meant  noth- 
ing more  human  than  "labor-cost"  in 
corporation  ledgers,  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  "labor"  in  the  mass  is  as 
human  as  any  individual  worker  they 
happen  to  know  and  like.  This  for- 
ward drift  in  business  sentiment  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  President's  assur- 
ances. It  is  a  guarantee  that  they  will 
be  supported  the  whole  country  over 
and  the  whole  war  through.  It  is, 
rhoreover,  prophetic  of  higher  labor 
standards  after  the  war — ^standards 
that  will  recognize  methods  of  indus- 
trial intercourse  and  rights  in  indus- 
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trial  opportunities  and  output  far  ahead 
of  the  business  traditions  which  held 
sway  before  the  war  began. 

And  just  a§  we  may  see  industrial 
greed  and  graft  yielding  to  economic 
democratization  under  the  expanding 
influence  of  a  war  patriotism  which 
"vaunteth  not  itself"  and  "is  not  puffed 
up,"  but  which,  with  energized  hope 
for  the  permanence  of  future  peace, 
grimly  faces  the  monstrous  ordeal  of 
present  war,  so,  and  probably  because 
of  it  in  great  degree,  may  we  observe 
a  gratifying  change  of  public  opinion 
in  other  respects. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable feeling  wherever  our 
country's  cause  was  not  yet  under- 
stood, that  the  Prussian  war  challenge 
to  us  had  been  accepted  at  the  com- 
mand of  "Wall  Street."     The  Presi- 


dent's proved  devotion  to  p6ace,  his 
distrust  of  "Wall-Street"  methods. 
"Wall  Street's"  antipathy  to  him,  and 
his  having  with  great  difficulty  and 
much  patience  kept  us  out  of  war  so 
long,  should  have  been  a  conclusive  re- 
futation. But  the  activities  of  finan- 
cially-inspired "preparedness"  organ- 
izations, the  extravagant  profits  of  war 
industries,  popular  repugnance  to  war 
for  the  sake  of  war,  and  horror  of  war 
for  war  profits — these  influences  con- 
fused for  a  time  the  processes  of  Amer- 
ican opinion.  Now,  however,  the 
country  is  comiftg  swiftly  to  see  and 
to  understand  why  we  are  at  war,  and 
how  vitaf  it  is  to  democracy  that  our 
war  for  democracy  be  won — ^won  in  the 
fighting  and  won  in  the  making  of  a 
democratic  and  permanent  peace. 


THE  WAR  AND  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  FRANK  SMITH,  in  The  Public. 


The  question,  how  the  war  has  af- 
fected organized  labor  in  England  may 
be  answered  in  a  single  sentence. 
Organized  labor  no  longer  exists — that 
is,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  under- 
stood prior  to  August,  1914. 

It  is  true  that  labor  is  still  organized. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  highly  organized 
than  before  the  war,  as  a  producing 
agency ;  but  it  is  organization  and  con- 
trol by  outside  authority — the  state. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  so  far 
reaching  a  change  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  nation — ^a  change  as  complete  in 
the  case  of  employers  as  in  the  ranks 
of  labor? 

First,  of  course,  was  the  realization 
of  the  danger  which  confronted  the 
nation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
When  the  first  wave  of  excitement  had 
passed  and  the  situation  was  squarely 
faced,  there  was  a  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  the  sink-or-swim-together' 
spirit  among  all  classes.  With  the  first 
rush  to  the  colors  under  the  "Derby 
Scheme,"  Capital  undoubtedly  offered 
generous  concessions.  The  men  volun- 
teering were  promised  that  their  jobs 
would  be  kept  open  for  them  when 
they  returned;  in  many  instances  half 


wages  were  promised  during  the  period 
of  service;  in  many  others  the  differ- 
ence between  pre-war  wages  and  regi- 
mental pay  was  given.  Labor  was  not 
behind  in  its  response.  Hard  won  trade 
union  regulations  and  safeguards — the 
fruits  of  many  years  of  hard  struggle — 
were  surrendered  without  undue  hesi- 
tation. Another  factor  in  the  securing 
of  this  reciprocal  consideration  was  the 
choice  of  appealing  phrases  used  by 
those  in  authority.  Realizing  that  the 
time  might  come  when  appeals  to 
patriotism  to  make  further  concessions 
would  require  to  be  strengthened  by 
guarantees  for  the  future,  calls  for 
further  effort  were  accompanied  by  the 
official  pledge  "for  the  duration  of  the 
war  only."  As  to  the  "duration"  there 
was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  There  were 
super-optimists  who  chalk-marked 
the  carriage  doors  of  the  first  lot  of 
troop  trains  that  left  London — ^"Non 
stop  to  Berlin;"  the  more  evenly  bal- 
anced minded,  however,  accepted  the 
Kitchener  view  of  three  years. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  it  bej 
came  evident  that  even  three  years  was 
a  too  optimistic  estimate  of  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  labor,  together 
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with  the  continuous  rise  of  prices  for 
cornmodities,  and  the  operations  of 
various  War  Emergency  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment caused  labor  to  feel  it  was  being 
asked  to  bear  an  undue  share  of  the 
burdens  Without  receiving  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  the  advantages.  The 
taiowledge  that  there  was  a  daily 
national  expenditure  of  three,  five,  and 
ultimately  seven  and  eight  millions 
sterling,  a  large  portion  of  which,  it 
was  clear,  was  secured  by  certain  priv- 
ileged sections,  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  discontent  which  gradually  gathered 
volume. 

Ignoring  this  and  taking  too  much 
for  granted  in  view  of  the  complacency 
which  labor  had  up  to  now  exhibited, 
the  Government  made  the  mistake  of 
relying  upon  coercion  rather  than  upon 
co-operation,  and  there  were  passed 
a  variety  of  War  Emergency  acts,  of 
w^hich  that  all  comprehensive  "Defense 
of  the  Realm  Act"  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  act  wiis  framed 
amongst  other  things  to  suppress  any 
attempt  at  resistance  to  further  en- 
croachment on  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. Under  it  arbitration  in  the  case 
of  disputes  became  compulsory  and 
heavy  penalties  were  fixed  for  both  em- 
ployers and  workers  who  might  refuse 
to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  arrived 
at.  In  working  it  was  generally  found 
that  it  was  the  workers  against  whom 
the  act  most  quickly  operated.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  were  made  illisgal  acts, 
and  all  trade  union  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  declared  to  be  suspeneded 
were  any  Government  work  was  being 
executed. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England,  where 
organized  labor  refused  to  accept  the 
new  conditions  imposed,  men  who  were 
looked  upon  as  leaders  and,  therefore, 
"dangerous,"  were  arrested  and  de- 
ported, without  trial,  to  distant  places. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  these 
methods  did  not  check  discontent. 
They  simply  drove  it  underground 
and  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  opposition. 
This  "ostrich"  policy,  together  with 
the  constantly  .increasing  cost  of  living, 
which  gradually  rose  until  the  purchas- 


ing pre-war  value  of  the  sovereign  was 
reduced  to  ten  shillings,  created  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  atmosphere  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  there  came  a 
time  when  national  unity  of  effort  was 
seriously  threatened,  and  discontent  ^ 
developed  into  organized^  opposition. 

The  ways  in  which  authority  sought 
to  placate  the  unrest  have  been  various. 
Finding  that  a  too  severe  application 
of  punitive  measures  was  arousing 
active  opposition  labor  leaders  were 
appointed  to  serve  on  committees  and 
commissions,  then  to  minor  posts  in 
the  Government  and  finally  to  Cabinet 
rank  and  to  the  inner  War  Cabinet  it- 
self. By  these  means  labor  was  made 
partly  responsible  for  prevailing  con- 
ditions, and  the  effect  of  this  was  to 
split  the  labor  forces  for  the  time  and 
to  check  anything  like  unanimity  of 
action.  The  labor  leaders  who  became 
part  of  the  Government  machine  were 
used  as  mediators,  but  their  efforts  as 
pacifiers  were  only  partially  success- 
ful. Recognizing  that  the  rising,  tide 
could  no  longer  be  safely  ignored  the 
Government  attempted  to  cope  with 
it  by  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  in- 
dustrial unrest.  The  country  was  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  defined  areas 
and  powers  were  given  to  those  ap- 
pointed to  prosecute  the  inquiry  to 
summon  witnesses  on  behalf  of  both 
capital  and  labor.  The  reports  from 
these  various  areas  which  have  just 
been  published  are,  in  many  cases,  out- 
spoken and  clear.  That  presented  by 
Judge  O'Connor  and  his  colleagues  for  " 
the  London  and  Southeastern  area  is 
typical  of  the  others.    The  report  says : 

"The  unrest  is  really  widespread 
and  in  some  directions  extreme.  We 
are  at  this  moment  in  sight  of  a  pos- 
sible social  upheaval  or  at  least  exten- 
sive and  manifold  strikes.  No  tinker- 
ing will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  It  is  necessary  to  secure 
to  the  working  man  a  fair  share  of  the 
product  of  his  labor  and  a  just  par- 
ticipation in  the  establishment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  industry.  The  work- 
men consider  they  should  be  dealt  with 
as  men." 

The  main  causes  for  the  unrest  are 
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set  out  as  follows:  (1)  Food  prices; 
^8)  Profiteering;  (3)  Industrial  fatigue; 
(4)  Inequality  of  sacrifice;  (5)  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future;  (6)  Want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  and  re- 
sentment at  undue  interference. 

Causes  1  and  2  are  more  or  less 
linked  together.  It  is  true  that  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  wages  has  been  in 
certain  cases  to  increase  them  to  a  de- 
gree undreamed  of  before  the  war,  but 
this  increase  has  not  improved  matters, 
because,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
wages,  the  increase  in  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  been  greater. 
Even  those  workers  who  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  munitions  of  war — which 
must  be  secured  at  any  price^-and  who 
have  thereby  secured  large  advances  in 
wages,  are  barely  able  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  while 
there  are  large  numbers  who  are  not 
so  placed  and  for  whom  the  food  ques- 
tion has  become  a  tragic  problem  in- 
crea^ng  with  each  rise  in  price  while 
their  incomes  have  remained  stationary. 

The  unrest  was  intensified  by  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  used  its  power  to  check 
*Trofiteering."  It  had  set  up  food 
"Controllers"  who  issued  ineffective 
and  exasperating  regulations  for  the 
control  of  retail  traders,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  allowed  the  market  man- 
ipulators a  free  hand,  and,  further,  the 
flamboyant  appeals  to  the  working 
class  to  work  harder  and  "eat  less*' 
were  an  increasing  source  of  irritation. 

One  of  the  most  marked  effects  the 
war  has  had  on  organized  labor  has 
been  the  extraordinary  absorption  of 
women  into  the  ranks  of  industry  in 
directions  which  hitherto  have  been 
considered  as  quite  outside  women's 
province  and  powers. 
^  The  first  months  of  the  war  paral- 
yzed what  were  considered  "women's 
trades,"  and  for  a  time  it  was  found 
necessary  to  set  up  relief  workshops 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  unem- 
ployed women.  The  constant  drain  of 
man-power  from  industry,  however, 
gradually  forced  a  change  of  ideas  and 
women  were  called  upon  to  enter  what 


Wefe  previously  considered  masculine 
preserves.  Woman's  hour  arrived. 
How  she  took  advantage  of  it,  and 
proved  that  she  was  equal  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  her  is  a  fact  now 
universally  recognized.  Retail  stores, 
commercial  offices,  banks  and  even 
Government  departments  were  com- 
pelled, under  the  stress  of  the  times, 
to  open  their  doors  to  them,  and  the 
way  the  women  "filled  the  bill"  has 
forever  silenced  the  most  skeptical. 
The  demands  for  their  services  in- 
creased; omnibuses,  tramways,  rail- 
ways, engineering  works  and  factories 
welcomed  their  invasion,  and  today 
woman's  work  is  accepted  and  ap- 
proved. In  munition  factories  women 
have  shown  a  degree  of  skill,  and 
powers  of  endurance,  which  have  called 
forth  unstinted  praise.  The  last  annual 
report  of  the  (Thief "Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories and  Workshops  shows  conclus- 
ively that  women,  when  interested  in 
their  work  and  given  a  fair  and  equit- 
able show,  can  produce  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

When  women  had  thus  demonstrated 
their  capacity  and  worth  from  the  in- 
dustrial standpoint,  there  was  a'  feel- 
ing of  alarm  in  the  ranks  of  labor  as 
to  the  future.  Women  were  implored 
to  regard  their  work  as  purely  tem- 
porary; their  patriotism  was  appealed 
to  and  they  were  urged  to  be  ready 
to  give  up  their  work  at  the  cessation 
of  the  war.  There  was,  however,  no 
hesitation  to  take  advantage  of  the 
women's  enthusiasm,  to  induce  them  to 
work  for  any  number  of  hours,  at  any 
wage — or  no  wage.  Of  course,  "all  in 
the  interests  of  the  country!" 

Some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
women  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  while  in  June,  1914,  the  Labor  Ex- 
change registered  only  218  applica- 
tions, in  June,  1916,  the  number  reg- 
istered was  8,025.  A  fair  estimate  of 
the  extent  to  which  women  have 
entered  ordinary  industrial  channels 
may  be  gathered  when  it  is  known  that 
there  are  now  over  1,000,000  women 
employed  who  previously  took  no  part 
in  industrial  affairs.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  on  organized  labor  after 
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the  war  it  is  difficult  to  forecast.  No 
doubt  large  numbers  of  women  will, 
-for  various  reasons,  cease  to  desire  to 
continue  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  but  that 
large  numbers  will  decline  to  retur^i 
to  domestic  or  other  "womanly"  occu- 
pations is  a  foregone  conclusion.  That 
skilled  labor  will  have  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  taking  women  into 
its  ranks  cannot  be  doubted.  Women 
have  tasted  the  dignity  of  independence 
as  never  before.  They  have  established 
themselves  in  public  opinion  and  won 
its  appreciation,  and  wjiatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  them, 
industrially  their  outlook  and  g^sp  of 
essentials  will  be  wider,  and  firmer 
than  ever.  The  women  have  made 
good. 

Another  product  of  the  war  as  it  has 
aflFected  organized  labor  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future.  The  workers  have 
seen  all  the  safeg[uards  they  have  built 
up,  as  a  result  of  many  years  of  hard 
fighting,  swept  aside.  The  promises 
which  were  so  freely  given  by  those  in 
authority  as  to  their  restoration  are 
no  longer  relied  upon  as  giving  the 
assurance  required,  while  the  effect  of 
the  war  has  undoubtedly  produced  an 
enlarged  and  wider  outlook.  Labor 
has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  vision  of 
liberty,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  future  will  have  to  be  built  on  much 
broader  lines  than  ever  before.  Let 
the  war  end  when  it  may ;  one  thing  is 
certain — when  it  does  end  the.  Govern- 
ment will  be  faced  with  a  determined 
demand  from  labor  as  a  whole  to  se- 
cure to  it  much  more  than  a  mere  re- 
storation of  pre-war  conditions.  The 
workers  will  not  in  the  future  be  con- 
tent with  simply  agitating  for  increases 
of  wages  or  shortening  of  hours.  Labor 
-will  ask  a  share  of  the  management  and 
conduct  of  industrial  affairs. 

One  effect  of  the  war  has  been,  I 
think,  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age worker  a  doubt  as  to  the  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  state  regula- 
tion of  industry.  The  experiences  they 
have  had  of  bureaucratic  control  has 
certainly  not  increased  their  appetite 
for  more.  How  far  this  will  react  up- 
on Socialist  propaganda  it  is  difficult  to 


forecast.  It  is  true  that  many  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  recognize  that  the  finest 
machine  ever  constructed  must  be  con- 
trolled and  worked  by  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  operators  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  secured.  But,  at  present, 
the  feeling  is  that  state  regulation  as 
administered  during  the  war  does  not 
make  for  individual  liberty.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  growing  feeling  that  when 
the  period  of  reconstruction  arrives 
labor  will  insist  upon  being  recognized 
more  as  partners  than,  as  in  the  past, 
mere  "hands''  or  servants. 

Already  this  point  of  view  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Government  by  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  which  it 
set  up  to  consider  "the  relation  be- 
tween employers  and  employed."  The 
interim  report  published  by  this  com- 
mittee expresses  itself  on  this  point  as 
follows : 

"In  the  interests  of  the  community 
it  is  vital  that  after  the  war  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes,  established 
during  the  war,  should  continue,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lations between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. In  order  to  secure  improve- 
ment in  the  latter,  it  is  essential  that 
any  proposals  put  forward  should  offer 
to  work  people  the  means  of  attaining 
improved  conditions  of  employment 
and  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  gen- 
erally, and  involve  the  enlistment  of 
their  active  and  continuous  co-opera- 
tion in  the  promotion  of  industry. 

"To  this  end  the  establishment  for 
each  industry  of  an  organization,  rep- 
resentative of  employers  and  work 
people,  to  have  as  its  object  the  regu- 
lar consideration  of  matters  affecting 
the  workers  and  well-being  of  the  trade 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  so  far  as  this  is  consistent 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, appears  to  us  necessary." 

From  the  industrial  point  of  view 
one  thing  has  clearly  emerged  from  the 
stress  of  war — that  in  the  future  the 
industry  of  the  nation  cannot  revert  to 
pre-war  conditions.  The  status  of  the 
worker  must,  and  will  be  changed. 
Either  the  State  must  control  industry 
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for  the  common  good,  or  labor  and 
capital  must  come  together  as  partners 
and  co-operators.  Which  of  these 
will  eventually  emerge  is  a  matter 
largely  dependent  upon  the  spirit  in 
\s9hich  both  sides  approach  the  ques- 
tion. One  thing  is  clear,  that  Trade 
Unions  struggling  on  the  one  hand 
against  Employers'  Federations  on  the 
other  merely  perpetuated  a  condition 
of  industrial  conflict  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  progress.  Whether  the  change 
will  come  through  Collectivism,  Syndi- 


calism, Guild  Socialism  or  Co-opera- 
tion, are  matters  that  are  "on  the  lap 
of  the  gods." 

That  labor  is  productive  of  wealth 
none  dispute ;  that  labor  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  things  is  generally  agreed; 
that  labor  up  to  the  present  has  not 
received  its  due  share  of  production 
few  are  ready  to  deny.  That  labor  has 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  its  value 
and  importance  to  the  community  is  a 
fact  that  all  must  recognize  and  be  pre- 
pared to  meet. 


HOPE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS. 

By  TOM  MANN. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Organized 
Labor,  in  a  thoughtfully  written  edi- 
torial, I  noticed  these  words:  "Men's 
minds  are  filled  with  delusions  and 
illusions.  Hence,  it  is  so  difficult — 
nearly  impossible —  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
mon and  mutual  understanding." 

The  truthfulness  of  this  statement  is 
apparent  everywhere,  and  on  every  sub- 
ject. We  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
simplest  propositions  even  when  agree- 
ment would  assuredly  result  in  a  direct 
benefit  of  a  most  substantial  advantage. 
The  many  thousands  of  experiences 
through  which  we  have  had  to  pass  plus 
the  millions  of  experiences  of  our  for- 
bears, have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  wisdom  of  concerted 
action  and  resorting  to  it  for  the 
achievement  of  really  great  results. 

The  workers  have  been  so  slow  that 
ages  have  passed  and  still  we  are  inca- 
pable of  guaranteeing  to  our  children 
the  plainest  necessaries  of  life.  Work- 
men's wives  in  many  millions  of  cases 
are  mere  drudges,  working  until  ready 
to  drop  from  exhaustion  and  rarely  par- 
ticipating in  any  sensible  form  of  relax- 
ation, and  are  literally  worn  out  20 
years  before  the  more  natural  termin- 
ation of  life.  We  who  belong  to  the 
organized  workers'  movement,  and  who 
have  endeavored  to  secure  a  oneness  of 
aim  and  object,  amongst  the  workers, 
absolutely  know  ^hat  nothing  stands 
between  the  whole  of  the  workers  and 
affluence,  but  this  inability  to  agroe 


upon  simple  propositions  and  stick  to- 
gether. 

The  power  of  government  is  great, 
but  not  so  g^eat  as  the  power  of  the 
workers  when  they  are  able  to  demon- 
strate to  themselves  and  the  world  that 
they  ag^ee  over  any  particular  subject. 
The  power  of  the  capitalists  is  great, 
but  only  because  the  workers  are  not  in 
agreement  as  to  what  line  of  action  to 
take  on  a  given  subject,  and  this  absence 
of  agreement  it  is  that  actually  gives 
the  capitalists  the  power  they  wield. 

I  am  writing  this  article  in  Liverpool, 
England,  for  Organized  Labor  of  San 
Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  and  for  two  terrible 
years  Europe  has-been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  trying  to  destroy  herself,  and 
the  slaughter  is  going  on  with  the  hot- 
test fury,  and  lives  are  destroyed  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  every  week,  and 
the  maimed  are  so  numerous  that 
language  fails  to  serve ;  and  yet  I  calm- 
ly say  that,  according  to  my  capacity  to 
judge,  working  class  opinion  was  never 
more  favorable  to  real  advance  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

The  many  years  of  effort  have  not 
been  entirely  fruitless.  We  may  not 
hope  to  agree  upon  many  of  the  most 
vital  questions  that  immediately  affect 
us,  but  beyond  doubt  we  already  agree 
upon  a  number  of  important  matters 
far  better  than  we  have  ever  done  be- 
fore. There  is  a  mental  alertness  in 
many  quarters  that  did  not  exist  till 
just  recently,  and  there  is  a  determina- 
tion and  resolve  that  is  truly  exhilarat- 
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ing.  Our  special  eflfort  now  in  trade- 
union  ranks  is  to  make  the  unions 
"blackleg  proof."  It  would  seem  to  be 
much  the  same  with  you  in  the  United 
States  as  with  us  here  in  Britain,  al- 
most the  same  plans  to  achieve  the 
same  objects.  We  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  non-unionist  element,  by  en- 
rolling every  worker  in  a  union,  and  to 
weld  the  existing  unions  more  closely 
and  to  prepare  for  action  after  the  war. 

The  war  will  soon  close,  the  hour  is 
approaching  when  labor  men  will  be 
tested  as  never  before,  and  here  at  any 
rate  drastic  action  will  be  taken.  We 
shall  yet  live,  the  end  of  all  things  is 
not  at  hand,  but  the  end  of  wage  slavery 
is  really  drawing  nigh.  To  be  in  this 
war  of  abolishing  class  domination  and 
throwing  oflf  many  of  the  shackles  that 
have  hindered  our  progress  is  at  any 
rate  to  live  to  some  really  good  pur- 
pose. 

Brethren  of  America,  I  salute  you, 
and  the  women  and  children  equally. 
Here's  to  the  "cause"  yours,  ours,  and 
that  of  the  world  of  labor. — Seattle 
Union  Record. 


The  Arrangement  VitaL 
A  man  was  brought  before  a  police 
court  charged  with  abusing  his  team 
and  using  loud  and  profane  language 
on  the  street,  says  the  Literary  Digest. 
One  of  the  witnesses  was  a  pious  old 
darky,  who  was  submitted  to  a  short 
cross-examination. 

"Did  the  defendant  use  improper 
language  while  he  was .  beating  his 
horses?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  he  talk  mighty  loud,  suh." 
"Did  he  indulge  in  profanity?" 
The  witness  seemed  puzzled.     The 
lawyer   put   the   question   in   another 
form: 

"What  I  mean,  Uncle  Aus,  is — did 
he  use  words  that  would  be  proper  for 
your  minister  to  use  in  a  sermon?" 

"Oh,  yes,  suh,  yes,  suh,"  the  old 
man  replied  with  a  grin  that  revealed 
the  full  width  of  his  immense  mouth : 
"but  the/d  have  to  be  'ranged  dif- 
frunt." 


Chance  To  Escape. 

During  the  week  certain  members  of 
the  dock  had  been  paying  overmuch  at- 
tention to  sampling  the  local  whisky, 
and  the  "meeinster" — this  is  a  Scotch 
story — took  advantage  of  his  position 
in  the  pulpit  to  administer  gentle  re- 
proof. 

"An'  I  tell  ye,  one  an'  all,  ye're  on 
the  way  to  perdition !"  he  cried. 

At  that  moment  a  fly  settled  on  the 
book  before  him.    He  raised  his  fist. 

"Ye're  gaein'  tae  the  bottomless 
pit !"  he  shouted.  "And  ye*ll  get  there, 
just  sae  sure  as — sae  sure  as  I  ding  the 
life  o'  this  fly." 

His  fist  crashed  down  as  he  uttered 
the  words.  Then  he  looked  to  see  the 
results  of  his  handiwork. 

"Missed !"  he  ejaculated.  "Ah,  weel, 
maybe  there's  a  chance  for  some  o'  ye 
yet !" — Exchange. 


Couldn't  Fool  Him. 

"The  'orn  of  the  'unter  is  'card  on 
the  'ill,"  sang  the  little  boy  at  the 
Ragged  School  treat.  But  somehow 
his  version  of  that  line  in  "Kathleen 
Mavoumeen"  jarred  on  the  nerves  of 
the  old  squire. 

"My  little  man,"  he  said  kindly, 
"why  don't  you  put  a  few  more 
aitches  in  your  song?" 

"Gam!"  advised  the  little  man, 
politely.  "Don't  you  know  there  ain't 
no  *he'  in  moosic?  It  only  goes  up  ter 
G !" — London  Ideas. 


An  American  Racer. 

First  Bluejacket  (scanning  seven- 
funneled  American  ship)  —  "Guess 
she's  a  goer.  Bill." 

Second  Bluejacket — ^"Yes,  so  fast 
the  men  aboard  are  excused  running." 

First  Bluejacket  —  "Excused  run- 
ning?   What  d'you  mean?" 

Second  Bluejacket — "They're  afraid 
if  the  men  take  both  feet  off  the  deck 
they'll  miss  the  ship."  —  Liverpool 
Post. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 


The  story  of  the  locating  of  the 
capitol  of  the  United  States  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  is  one  of  singular 
interest,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  at 
that  early  period  of  our  life  as  a  nation. 
Congress  could  quarrel  for  days  over  a 
question  and  fill  the  country  with  its 
bickerings. 

When  the  first  Congress  met  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1789,  it  found  that 
it  would  have  to  deal  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  capitol  for  the 
young  nation.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced  a  Resolution  saying 
that  the  capitol  should  be  situated  "as 
near  the  centre  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion and  extent  of  territory  as  may  be 
consistent  with  convenience  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

This  was  met  by  Mr.  Goodhue,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  wanted  the  capitol 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna; whereupon  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
with  his  eye  on  the  Potomac,  moved 
that  it  be  established  at  a  place  "as 
nearly  central  as  a  convenient  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  an  easy  access  to  the  Western  ter- 
ritory will  permit." 

Then  came  the  first  tug  of  war.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  Eastern 
members  were  agreed  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, while  the  Southern  men  favored 
the  Potomac. 

Some  of  the  language  used  during 
the  hot  debate  which  followed  is  very 
amusing,  read  today. 

Mr.  Sedgwich,  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
clared that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Eastern  States  that  the  climate  of  the 
Potomac  is  not  only  unhealthy,  but  de- 
structive to  Northern  constitutions;" 
and  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Connecticut, 
"did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  Potomac.  He 
feared  the  whole  of  New  England 
would  consider  the  Union  as  destroyed." 

For  some  time  the  debate  went  on, 
nearly  every  member  taking  part  in  it, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  foretell  the  out- 
come. Mr  Lee  tried  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  moving  to  strike  out  of  the  reso- 
lution, "the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna," and  insert  "the  north  bank  of 


the  Potomac,"  but  his  motion  was  lost, 
and,  after  several  days  of  discussion,  the 
Susquehanna  resolution  passed  the 
House  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  a  short  time  the  bill  came  back, 
but  it  was  not  the  same  one  that  had 
passed  the  House.  The  Senate  had 
views  of  its  own,  and  had  located  the 
capitol  in  "a  district  of  ten  miles' square, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  running 
parallel  at  one  mile's  distance  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia." 

To  Vice  President  John  Adams  be- 
longs the  credit  of  defeating  the  Sus- 
quehanna resolution,  for  it  was  so  close 
in  the  Senate  that  he  cast  the  deciding 
vote,  but  for  which  the  capitol  of  the 
nation,  instead  of  being  today  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  would  be  in 
what  is  now  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But  Congress  was  not  yet  done  with 
this  vexed  and  troublesome  question. 
In  May,  1790,  a  bill  passed  the  Senate 
to  establish  the  capitol  in  a  district 
touching  the  Potomac,  but  this  time 
the  House  refused  to  concur.  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  wanted  the 
district  to  include  "the  town  of  Balti- 
more." Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina, 
favored  Baltimore,  and  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  seat  of  government 
for  any  time  at  Philadelphia,  saying 
that  "a  Quaker  State  was  a  bad  neigh- 
borhood for  the  South  Carolinians." 

Some  of  the  members  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  establishing  the  capitol  where 
it  is  now,  one  of  them  saying  he  "did 
not  think  there  was  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  going  to  that  Indian  place,"  and 
declared  further  that  the  founding  of 
the  capitol  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
would  amount  to  the  disqualification  of 
many  of  the  northern  members,  who 
would  resign  rather  than  attend  the 
sessions  of  Congress  on  that  river. 

When  the  test  vote  was  taken  it  was 
found  that  the  Potomac  had  won,  and 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  twenty-nine 
the  bill  became  a  law. 

It  had  been  resolved  that  the  seat  of 
government  should  be  kept  at  Phila- 
delphia till  the  year  1800,  which  would 
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give  time  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
public  buildings  at  Washington.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  survey  the  lands 
within  the  proposed  district,  and  the 
work  of  building  the  capitol  of  the  new 
nation  was  to  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

It  is  said  that  the  spot  chosen  for  the 
capitol  was  a  favored  one  of  Washing- 
ton's that  he  had  been  attracted  by  it 
while  surveying  when  a  young  man, 
and  that  at  one  time  he  had  encamped 
there  during  a  campaign  against  the 
Indians.  At  any  rate,  he  entered  with 
vim  into  the  building  of  the  capitol,  and 
was  foremost  in  every  move. 

A  good  many  of  those  who  owned 
the  land,  with  the  true  spirit  of  specu- 
lators, wanted  the  highest  of  prices  for 
their  ground  and  among  them  was  one 
Burns,  who  was  not  disposed  to  act 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  reason. 

Washington  was  sent  to  mollify  the 
refractory  Burns,  but  that  gentleman 
remained  resolute,  saying,  in  an  out- 
burst of  anger,  to  the  firsf  President : 

"I  suppose  you  think  people  here  are 
going  to  take  every  grist  that  comes  to 
your  mill  as  pure  g^ain,  but  what  would 
you  have  been  if  you  had  not  married 
the  Widow  Custis?" 

There  is  nothing  on  record  to  show 
that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
capitol  Washington  had  any  idea  that 
it  was  to  be  named  for  him.  Some  time 
later  the  commissioners  wrote  to  Major 
L'Erifant,  the  French  engineer  who  had 
been  employed  to  lay  out  the  city  as 
follows  : 

"Sir:  We  have  agreed  that  the  Fed- 
eral district  shall  be  called  'The  Ter- 
ritory of  Columbia,'  and  the  Fed- 
eral city  The  City  of  Washington.' 
The  title  of  the  map  will  therefore  be 
'A  Map  of  the  City  of  Washington  in 
the  Territory  of  Columbia.' " 

The  building  of  the  capitol  went  on 
under  many  difficulties.  At  last,  in 
1800,  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved thither.  You  may  know  that 
we  had  not  very  much  at  that  time 
when  a  single  packet  sloop  carried  all 
the  office  furniture  of  the  departments 
besides  the  "seven  large  boxes  and  four 


small  ones,"  which  held  the  archives  of 
the  Government. 

Washington,  at  this  time,  was  little 
better  than  a  backwoods  settlement. 
Though  it  was  the  seat  of  Government, 
John  Cotton,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut,  wrote  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  thor- 
oughfares in  the  world,  was  "a  deep 
morass  covered  with  alder  bushes," 
which  were  cut  through  the  length  of 
the  intended  avenue  during  that  winter. 

A  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
wrote  that  there  was  "a  good  tavern 
about  forty  rods  from  the  Capitol,"  and 
that  "the  people  are  poor,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  they  live,  like  fishes,  by 
eating  each  other." 

As  time  passed,  discontentments 
arose,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  remove  the  capitol.  Washington's 
death  checked  these  attempts  for  a 
time,  but  they  were  revived  after  the 
burning  of  the  capitol  by  the  British 
army  during  the  War  of  1812.  Wash- 
ington was  then  in  a  sad  condition^  and 
the  debate  over  the  removal  waxed  hot 
in  Congress;  but  the  final  vote  was 
against  the  proposition,  and  the  re- 
building was  pushed  with  vigor. 

Since  then  has  arisen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  the  magnificent  city  which 
is  the  capitol  of  the  Nation.  Presidents 
journeying  to  it  do  not  get  lost  "on  the 
high  road  from  Baltimore,"  as  did  John 
Adams,  and  the  "seven  large  boxes," 
which  contained  the  papers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  grown  to  many  thous- 
ands. 

The  young  visitor  to  the  capitol, 
wandering  among  its  magnificence  and 
viewing  the  landscape  from  the  top  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  must  in- 
voluntarily thank  John  Adams  for  the 
casting  vote  which  located  the  city  "on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac." — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


A  new  industrial  town  is  being  built 
at  Glaamfjord,  near  Bodo,  in  northern 
Norway.  Here  they  are  developing  a 
water  power  of  150,000-horsepower. 
Engineer  Eivind  Hanssen  of  Chris- 
tiania  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  , 
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"MONETARY* 


INTRICACIES  HAVE  FOOLED  THE  PEOPLE 
LONG  ENOUGH. 


The  ultimate  consumer  may  as  well 
abandon  all  hope  for  relief  from  war- 
time extortion  under  the  reign  of  tho 
profiteers  and  turn  all  his  attention  to 
the  after-the-war  problems  if  the  views 
of  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  are 
to  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  analysis 
of  the  situation.  Professor  Fisher,  in 
an  address  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, recently  said  if  government  reg- 
ulation attained  and  sustained  radical 
reductions  in  prices  it  would  force  a 
serious  curtailment  in  the  production  of 
the  artificially  cheapened  commodities. 
He  pointed  to  conditions  in  Germany  as 
an  example  when  he  said  the  effort  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  milk  resulted  in 
the  slaughter  of  cows  for  beef,  thus 
seriously  affecting  Germany's  national 
food  supply.  He  did  not,  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  say  anything  about 
the  scarcity  of  fodder  in  Germany 
which,  it  has  been  reported,  affected 
the  supply  of  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
and  was  a  contributing  cause  to  the 
slaughter  of  cows. 

Laws  against  speculation,  middle- 
men and  cold  storage  plants  are  "un- 
workable remedies"  for  the  high  cost 
of  living,  said  Professor  Fisher,  and  he 
placed  in  the  same  "unworkable  class" 
trade  unionism,  the  single  tax,  socialism 
and  "trust  busting."  There  is  only  one 
cure,  according  to  Professor  Fisher, 
and  that  is  the  "stabilizing  of  the  dol- 
lar.".  Professor  Fisher  said : 

I  can  see  no  way  of  radically 
changing  price  movements,  except 
by  changing  monetary  standards. 

After  the  war  is  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  policy  of  governments 
in  regard  to  monetry  standards 
will  surely  come  forward.  There 
will  be  a  fight  for  and  against  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  in 
paper-money  countries  such  as 
there  was  in  this  country  after  the 
civil  war,  when  it  took  a  decade  to 
conquer  greenbackism.    But  if  the 


countries  now  on  a  paper  basis  in- 
sist on  an  early  resumption  and 
carry  it  out,  there  will  be  a  sudden 
fall  in  prices  which  will  have  as 
unpleasant  effects  as  the  present 
rise  in  prices.    We  found  this  so 
ourselves  in  the  late  sixties. 
So  we  are  told  that  high  prices  must 
rule  while  the  world  is  at  war,  and  that 
when  the  millions  of  men  who  are  non- 
producers,  but  are  now  in  training  ?br 
or  engaged  in  war,  shall  return  to  the 
fields  of  production,  it  will  not  be  the 
all-absorbing    problem    of    production 
and  distribution  that  will  engross  the 
world,  but  the  settling  of  the  "monetary 
question" — the  "stabilizing"  of  the  dol- 
lar, the  coat  of  arms  of  the  parasite. 

The  "monetary  question"  has  in 
times  past  been  used  frequently  as  capi- 
talistic camouflage  to  divert  attacks  on 
economic  problems  of  importance,  bat 
the  workers  of  today  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of 
words.  If  what  he  is  to  accept  for  his 
constructive  contribution  to  society  is 
to  be  based  on  a  standard  of  what  is 
called  a  dollar  the  worker  doesn't  want 
it  to  have  a  value  of  100  cents  when 
paid  to  him  for  his. labor  and  a  pur- 
chasing power  of  only  60  cents  when  he 
spends  it. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  after- 
the-war  problems  will  include  problems 
of  graver  import  than  the  so-called 
"monetary  question." 


The  Virden  Co-operative  Society  of 
Virden,  III,  has  paid  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  9  per  cent  to  its  members. 
Total  resources  of  these  co-ops.  is  over 
$12,000.  They  have  added  a  meat  de- 
partment in  which  two  men  are  con- 
tinually employed. 

Duplex  automobile  springs  have 
been  invented  by  a  Califomian,  an 
auxiliary  spring  coming  into  action  if 
the  main  one  breaks  ( 
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CHANGING  VALUES. 


It  is  Not  So  Much  a  Question  of  How  Much  You  Get  in  Wages  as  it  Is 
.  How  Much  They  WiU  Buy. 


That  labor  has  not  been  more  rest- 
less during  the  past  year  is  unexplain- 
able  on  ordinary  jg^ounds.  That  it  has 
not  demonstrated  symptoms  of  a  revo- 
lutionary nature  is  surprising.  Dis- 
turbances by  the  radicals  enter  only 
into  conditions  having  to  do  with  war, 
and  from  the  recent  undertakings  by 
the  government  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  radical  forces  were  bent 
on  destroying  the  government  rather 
than  preserving  it  for  the  workers. 

The  causes  for  unrest  might  readily 
be  traceable  to  the  changing  values  of 
money.  Investigation  and  comparison 
of  wages  between  1890  and  1912  seem- 
ingly indicate  that  American  labor  is 
approaching  a  stage  of  pauperization. 
Between  1890  and  1896  the  wages  of 
the  American  worker  rose  from  99.4 
to  104.7.  Between  1896  and  1907  they 
decreased  to  102,  and  from  that  time 
to  1912  they  dropped  to  88.4.  No  fig- 
ures for  the  years  after  1912  have  been 
compiled,  but  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
loss  has  been  even  greater. 

Wages  represent  so  much  purchasing 
power.  According  to  government  re- 
ports, the  rise  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs 
between  April,  1914,  and  April,  1917, 
has  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  by  at  least  one-half.  Granulated 
sugar,  as  an  example,  increased  from 
four  cents  a  pound  in  1914  to  nine 
cents  a  pound  in  1917,  or  125  per  cent. 
Flour  jumped  93  per  cent  Canned 
tomatoes  increased  140  per  cent.  Round 
steak  that  was  twenty  cents  climbed  to 
thirty-two  cents  a  pound,  an  increase  of 
60  per  cent.  Fresh  hams  that  were  fif- 
teen cents  increased  to  twenty-seven 
cents,  a  difference  of  80  per  cent  But- 
ter increased  88^  per  cent,  and  eggs  80 
per  cent,  during  the  three  years. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  "How  much 
do  you  get?"  these  days  as  it  is  "What 


will  it  buy?"  It  is  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  increase  in  such  proportion 
will  obtain  in  food,  fuel,  or  other  neces- 
saries during  the  next  year  or  two. 
To  offset  the  condition  the  government 
has  acquiesced  in  part,  at  least,  to  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  regulation. 
Under  the  plans  so  far  outlined  and 
undertaken  the  government  is  but  one 
step  removed  from  public  ownership  of 
the  means  of  distribution,  which  to  a 
large  extent  is  a  regulator  of  prices. 

Apologists  for  5ie  rapid  increase  in 
prices  have  pointed  to  an  abundance 
of  gold  and  its  comparatively  low  price 
as  the  cause.  This  does  not  explain 
why  the  farmer,  who  gets  100  per  cent, 
more  for  his  potatoes  now  than  he  did 
three  years  ago,  should  be  blamed  be- 
cause the  consumer  must  pay  500  or 
600  per  cent.  more.  Waste  may  be  an 
indirect  cause  of  high  prices,  but  it  is 
as  prevalent  in  lean  years  as  in  those 
of  plenty.  With  the  elimination  of 
countless  buyers,  packers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  warehouse  men,  retailers, 
shippers  and  venders  from  around  our 
national  produce  barrel  values  might 
become  stabilized  and  workingmen 
once  more  be  able  to  talk  confidently 
of  the  amount  of  wages  they  get 
rather  than  what  those  wages  will  buy. 

Where  He  Learned  It. 

^  "Goodness  gracious,  where  did  you 
ever  hear  such  language?" 

"I  was  in  the  car  with  pa  the  other 
day  when  the  traffic  cop  bawled  him 
out  for  missing  his  signal." 


Where  She  Saw  Him. 

"Good  morning.  Little  One.  Haven't 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  be- 
fore?" 

"It's  quite  likely.  I  used  to  be  a 
nurse  in  an  insane  asylum." 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER, 
WHAT  ONE  BILLION  MEANS. 


Human  Mind  Is  Incapable  of  Understanding  the  Enormity  of  This 

Vast  Sum. 


We  understand  readily  that  a  billion 
is  a  thousand  millions,  and  that  a  mil- 
lion is  in  turn  a  thousand  thousands. 
But  if  it  is  applied  to  objects,  it  seems 
to  pass  almost  beyond  imagination.  It 
is  easy  to  think  of  a  billion  dollars 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  but  sup-* 
pose  it  is  a  matter  of  time,  remarks  tjje 
writer.  If  we  look  into  the  question 
carefully,  we  shall  see  that  since  the 
birth  of  Christ  there  have  been  but  a 
few  more  than  a  billion  of  minutes. 
And  along  the  same  train  of  thought 
he  continues : 

A  minute  is  such  a  trifling  measure 
of  time  and  a  dollar  is  such  a  small 
sum.  Yet,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  there  have  been  but  a 
few  more  than  a  billion  minutes,  and 
the  silver  dollar  would  plate  the  sides 
of  every  warship  in  our  navy. 

If  Rockefeller,  assuming  that  he 
possessed  a  billion  dollars,  had  his  pile 
in  silver  dollars,  they  would  make  a 
stack,  piled  as  coins  are  ordinarily 
piled,  248  miles  high.  Set  on  edge 
to  edge  these  dollars  would  form  a 
glittering  ribbon  from  New  York  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  To  coin  the  dollars 
would  require  the  use  of  31,250  tons 
of  silver  and  to  haul  them  to  the  mint 
would  call  for  2,083  freight  cars, 
drawn  by  104  locomotives.  The  com- 
bined length  of  the  trains  carrying 
this  fortune  would  be  in  excess  of  14 
miles. 

At  an  ordinary  valuation  of  agricul- 
tural lands  in  the  best  farming  sections 
of  the  country,  a  billionaire  could  buy 
a  farm  as  large  as  the  combined  area 
of  the  states  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  If  he 
could  purchase  land  at  $1  an  acre  he 
could  buy  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  east  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 


The  speediest  element  with  which 
the  human  mind  is  acquainted  is  light, 
for  we  are  not,  it  is  claimed,  yet  cer- 
tain of  the  speed  of  electricity.  Light 
travels  approximately  at  the  rate  of 
186,000  miles  a  second,  which,  so  far 
as  earthly  distances  are  concerned,  is 
practically  instantaneous.  Yet,  if  a 
searchlight  sufficiently  powerful  to  cast 
its  rays  a  billion  miles  into  space  was 
turned  on  from  the  earth  it  would  not 
light  up  its  objective  point  for  more 
than  two  months  afterwards.  If  our 
sole  illumination  were  a- sun  a  billion 
miles  away  and  the  fire  were  suddenly 
extinguished  we  would  see  that  sun  for 
62  days  afterward,  that  length  of  time 
being  required  for  the  rush  to  the  earth 
of  the  rays  that  were  sent  forth  before 
its  death. 

A  striking  point  is  made  by  the  stat- 
istician when  he  observes  that  we  all 
comprehend  the  speed  of  the  ordinary 
rifle  bullet,  that  is,  about  half  a  mile  a 
second.  Now,  he  supposes,  if  a  rifle  a 
billion  miles  away  were  shot  at  a  man 
(granting  that  the  bullet  would  carr)* 
that  distance),  the  intended  man  and 
all  his  descendants  for  24  generations 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  pack  up 
their  household  goods  and  move  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  to  dodge  the 
bullet,  for  it  would  not  arrive  for  800 
years. 

Assuming  the  question  of  a  railroad 
train  on  a  straight  track,  we  are  told: 

If  a  railroad  train,  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  had  been, 
at  the  dawn  o£  the  Christian  era, 
starting  around  the  earth  on  a  straight 
track,  its  object  being  to  run  a  bil- 
lion miles  without  a  stop,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  that  train  to 
circle  the  earth  40,000  times  and  it 
would  not  have  come  to  the  end  of  its 
journey  until  nearly  New  Year's  Eve, 
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1628  — 16  centuries  after  Christ  was 
born.  During  its  frantic  flight  it 
would  see  the  Saviour  live  and  die; 
Rome  rise,  flourish  and  decay ;  Britain 
discovered  and  vanquished  by  the 
Roman  legions,  and  London  and  Paris 
burned.  It  would  have  proceeded  on  its 
journey  throughout  the  dark  ages.  It 
would  have  witnessed  the  birth  of 
Columbus,  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  have  a  couple  of  hundred  years  yet 
to  continue. — Literary  Digest. . 


HIGH  WAGES  AND  HOME. 

All  things  being  equal  it  is  the  work- 
ers who  should  form  the  bulk  of  the 
home-owning  population.  The  only 
reason  they  are  renters  is  because  of  the 
insecurity  of  their  employment  and  the 
insufficiency  of  their  wages.  For  the 
most  part,  they  only  roam  when  offered 
more  suitable  wages,  steadier  employ- 
ment or  other  advantages.  They  are 
not  by  nature  "itinerants"  but,  in  many 
instances,  have  become  such  as  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Once  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  home-owner  under 
conditions  that  remove  them  from  the 
fear  of  serfdom  while  paying  for  it  and 
they  fasten  to  a  •community  like  the 
"home  folks"  they  are.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  no  more  fortunate  locality 
than  the  one  that,  through  fair  wages 
and  working  conditions  and  a  fair  atti- 
tude toward  the  organizations  fostered 
by  the  workers,  encourages  its  workers 
to  become  part  of  their  community. 
Where  high  wages  are  paid  the  work- 
ers are  not  so  likely  to  feel  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  will-o-the-wisp 
savings  promised  by  mail-order 
houses,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
encouraged  by  their  possession  of  a  sur- 
plus over  what  is  required  to  meet  the 
really  necessary  items  that  enter  into 
their  existence,  enter  heartily  into  the 
work  of  boosting  their  home  merchant 
as  a  necessary  factor  in  their  commun- 
ity. 

So  we  need  offer  no  apologies  when 
we  seek  better  wages  and  shorter  work 


days,  for  in  doing  this  we  are  helping  in 
a  substantial  manner,  the  community 
we  live  in.  All  that  we  need  to  look  out 
for  is  that  we  allow  a  fair  time  for  busi- 
ness to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  condi- 
tions we  seek  to  introduce.  It  is  us  who 
want  homes  and  it  is  us  who  will  have 
to  continue  to  fight  for  the  right  to 
own  and  enjoy  them.  If  employers 
would  co-operate  with  us  in  a  friendly 
spirit  and  encourage  the  spread  of  or- 
ganization of  labor  instead  of  blindly 
fighting  them  the  building  of  a  better 
civilization  for  all  would  become  the 
work  of  but  a  short  time.  As  workers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  constructive 
work  of  mankind;  who  have  built  all 
that  has  been  built  and  who  operate  all 
that  is  operated,  we  claim  the  right  to  a 
wage  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  live 
decently,  not  niggardly,  and  over  and 
above  this  expense  to  have  a  surplus 
that  will  enable  us  to  own  our 
own  homes.  This  is  one  reason  why 
we  organize.  We  want  to  educate  and 
rear  our  children  in  surroundings  that 
will  make  them  still  better  citizens  than 
our  opportunities  have  made  possible 
for  us  and  in  order  to  do  all  this  we 
are  constantly  seeking  better  wages. 
Woe  to  that  community  of  people 
•whose  workers  have  lost  their  aspira- 
tions to  better  homes  and  surroundings 
and  who  are  willing  to  fight,  if  nee^  be, 
to  secure  these  for  it  is  already  the  vic- 
tim of  dry  rot. — Wyoming  Labor  Jour- 
nal. 


One  of  Many. 

"Don't  you  love  our  song,  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner'  ?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 

"Then  why  don't  you  join  in  the 
chorus  ?" 

"My  friend,  the  way  for  me  to  show 
real  affection  for  a  song  is  not  to  try 
to  sing  it." — Washington  Star. 


The  inventor  of  a  new  electric  brake 
for  automobiles  claims  it  will  stop  a 
car  moving  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  within  forty-five  feet  without 
skidding. 
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LAND  AFTER  THE  WAR 


In  every  part  of  the  British  Empire 
interest  in  the  land  question  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  need  of  finding  places 
for  the  millions  of  soldiers  who  will  go 
back  into  civil  life  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Already  thousands  of  men,  in- 
capacitated for  further  service  by 
minor  wounds  are  trickling  back  from 
the  war  fronts,  and  several  colonial 
governments  are  actively  promoting 
plans  to  place  these  and  the  swarms 
that  will  one  day  follow  them  on  the 
land. 

In  Victoria,  Australia,  the  state  gov- 
ernment has  set  aside  2,250,000  pounds 
for  buying  land  and  providing  loans 
for  returning  farmers.  Discussion 
and  agitation  are  rife  in  England,  and 
several  bills  looking  to  the  settlement 
of  returning  soldiers  on  the  land  have 
been  introduced. 

The  same  problem  will  confront  poli- 
ticians and  economists  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
no  such  problem  existed  because  the 
great  west^  was  still  in  the  making. 
There  was'  land  and  opportunity  for 
all,  and  young  men  released  from  the 
army  went  west  in  large  numbers  to 
grow  up  with  the  country  and  become 
prosperous  farmers.  Today  the  situa- 
tion is  well  described  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  an  article  copyrighted  by 
George  H.  Doran  Con^pany,  which  is 
to  form  a  chapter  in  a  forthcoming 
book  on  "The  Foes  of  Our  Own 
Household."    Col.  Roosevelt  says: 

"In  1880  one  farmer  in  four  was  a 
tenant ;  and  at  that  time  the  tenant  was 
still  generally  a  young  man  to  whom 
the  position  of  tenant  was  merely  an 
intermediate  step  between  that  of  farm 
laborer  and  that  of  a  farm  owner.  In 
1910  over  one  farmer  in  three  had  be- 
come a  tenant;  and  nowadays  it  be- 
comes steadily  more  difficult  to  pass 
from  the  tenant  to  the  owner  stage. 

"If  the  progress  continues  un- 
checked, half  a  century  hence  we  shall 
have  deliberately  permitted  ourselves 


to  plunge  into  the  situation  which 
brought  chaos  in  Ireland,  and  which  in 
England  resulted  in  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  old  yeomanry,  so 
that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  En^ish 
farmers  today  are  tenants,  and  the 
consequent  class  division  is  most 
ominous  for  the  future. 

"If  the  tendencies  that  have  pro- 
duced such  a  condition  continue  to 
work  unchecked,  no  prophetic  power  is 
needed  to  foretell  disaster  to  the  nation. 
The  one  hopeless  attitude  is  sitting  still 
and  doing  nothing. 

"It  is  far  better  to  try  experiments, 
even  when  we  are  ;not  certain  how 
these  experiments  will  turn  out  To 
break  up  the  big  estates  it  might  be 
best  to  try  the  graduated  land  tax,  or 
else  to  equalize  taxes  as  between  used 
and  unused  agricultural  lands,  which 
would  prevent  farm  land  being  held  for 
speculative  purposes." 

California  has  embarked  on  a  schanc 
of  state  land  purchases  as  a  means  of 
getting  men  of  small  means  on  the 
land.  This  plan  Jias  been  repeatedly 
tried,  and  usually  with  no  substantial 
results.  The  price  of  land  goes  up  as 
soon  as  the  government  gets  into  the 
market,  and  adjoining  tracts  imme- 
diately rise  in  value,  thus  preventing 
any  general  increase  in  the  number  of 
owning  farmers.  Australia  has  had 
more  experience  with  this  plan  of  land 
settlement  than  almost  any  other 
country.  The  Sydney  Bulletin,  a  con- 
servative weekly  journal  of  world-wide 
reputation,  points  out  the  mistake  in 
trying  to  do  it  this  way.  Says  the 
Bulletin: 

"The  theory  of  this  thing  is  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  if  for  the 
peopling  of  Australian  lands  the  coun- 
try has  to  depend  on  re-buying  Aus- 
tralia, the  working  population  can  look 
forward  to  being  reduced  to  beggary. 
The  expenditure  of  millions  on  land 
purchase  invariably  results  in  the  forc- 
ing up  of  values  against  lx)th  buyer 
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and  future  occupant.  The  more  the 
state  spends  the  less  land  it  can  g^t  in 
return  for  a  given  amount.  The  gov- 
ernment that  goes  out  into  the  market 
with  a  hatful  of  cash  buying  land  at 
present  values  is  doing  a  wicked  thing. 
These  values  are  absurdly  inflated.  To 
turn  them  into  national  debt  and  plaster 
the  public  with  the  mortgage  would  be 
an  example  of  either  recklessness  or 
flagrant  dishonesty.  Does  Peacock  or 
the  Federal  government,  which  is  tak- 
ing a  share  of  responsibility  in  this  busi- 
ness, imagine  that  land  values  can 
escape  heavy  taxation — that  when  the 
community  feels  the  full  pressure  of 
the  burden  which  is  in  the  making,  the 
demand  for  such  taxation  will  not  be 
insistent  and  unanswerable?  A  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  capital  value  of 
Australian  lands,  both  town  and  coun- 
try, is  then  inevitable.  The  drop  is 
only  being  postponed  because  the  state 
and  Federal  parliaments  are  dodging 
the  entire  question  of  public  finance, 
and  are  terrified  to  think  about  it.  The 
device  of  buying  out  land-owners  with 
good  coin  to  make  room  on  earth  for 
other  people  was  never  a  more  danger- 
ous thing  for  the  public  to  let  politicians 
play  with  than  it  is  now." 

Everything  points  to  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  taxation  of  land  values  as  a  * 
means  of  solving  our  economic  difficul- 
ties at  the  close  of  the  war.  Revenue 
will  be  badly  needed  to  retire  the  war 
bonds  and  meet  interest  charges.  The 
returning  soldiers  will  demand  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  independent  liv- 
ing in  the  land  they  have  risked  their 
lives  to  save  for  democracy.  The  cost 
of  living  will  cry  for  action.  By  taxing 
land  values,  the  price  of  land  will  be 
speedily  reduced  to  the  amount  on 
which  a  farmer  can  actually  earn  in- 
terest. Land  will  cease  to  be  a  specu- 
lation, to  be  owned  only  by  the  rich  or 
by  speculators  who  will  not  themselves 
use  it  for  the  production  of  food  and 
other  necessities.    Opportunities  will  be 


opened  to  the  masses,  and  the  competi- 
tion for  jobs  at  low  wages  in  our  fac- 
tory towns  will  be  lessened. 


Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  discussing  in  Mil- 
waukee his  idea  of  an  employers'  liabi- 
lity law,  said  to  a  group  of  correspond- 
ents: 

"Such  a  law  would  assure  an  injured 
workman  of  compensation  without  the 
cost  of  a  suit.  To  be  sure,  some  law- 
yers would  thus  lose  money,  but 
after  all,  the  'ambulance-chasing*  type 
of  lawyer  isn't  worthy  of  much  con- 
sideration. 

"An  injured  miner  was  telling  a 
friend  how  one  of  these  'ahibulance- 
chasers'  was  going  to  bring  a  suit  for 
him. 

"  'He's  working  for  me  on  a  conting- 
ent fee,'  the  miner  said.  'What  is  a 
contingent  fee?  Do  you  know,  Jimmy?' 

"  'Sure,  I  know,'  Jimmy  answered. 
'If  you  lose  the  case  your  lawyer'U  get 
nothing,  and  if  you  win  you'll  get  noth- 
ing.' " — Success. 


Families  of  three  persons  constitute 
19  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  and 
are  the  most  numerous  in  England. 
Families  of  four  make  up  18  per  cent ; 
families  of  five,  14  per  cent,  and  fam- 
ilies of  six,  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 


Under  the  rule  of  the  United  States 
more  than  3,000,000  natives  of  the 
Philippines  have  had  some  instruction 
in  the  English  language,  and  more  of 
them  speak  and  write  it  than  any  other 
tongue. 


A  "world  war  course,"  consisting  of 
a  series  of  informative  lectures  de- 
signed to  throw  light  on  various  phases 
and  problems  of  the  war,  is  being  given 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Philadelphia  school  teachers  are  de- 
manding increased  pay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  fide  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  everv 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  UST. 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Ontside  Back  CoTer 

Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 
V  No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  65c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St, 
Chicago,  111. 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  by  the  members  of  Harsimus 
Lodge  No.  99  at  their  headquarters  in 
Jersey  City  on  December  13th.  There 
were  many  questions  of  much  impor- 
tance discussed  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  Organization,  among  them  was 
the  question  of  the  Adamson  Eight 
Hour  Law,  and  what  its  effect  would 
be  on  the  other  employes  outside  of 
the  train  crew,  who  may  be  working 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Law. 

According  to  the  communications 
between  President  Richardson  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  and  the  several  Executive 
Departments  at  Washington,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  last  two  issues  of 
our  Journal,  it  goes  to  show  that  our 
worthy  President  is  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  our  behalf,  in  trying  to 
secure  an  official  interpretation  from 
the  Attorney  General  at  Washington, 
as  to  what  class  or  classes  of  employee 
come  under  the  meaning  of  the  Adam- 
son  Eight  Hour  Law. 

According  to  the  information  that 
has  been  obtained  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  definate  results 
would  be  through  the  decision  of  the 


courts.  Of  course,  this  would  take 
long  and  costly  litigation,  but  what  of 
it,  as  long  as  we  know  we  are  justified 
and  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Law. 

Let  us  fight  the  battle.  I,  for  one 
am  ready  and  so  is  every  member  of 
Harsimus  Lodge  and  we  call  upon 
every  member  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers  throughout 
the  country  to  work  in  co-operation, 
both  financially  and  otherwise,  in  order 
that  we  may  bring  this  contest  to  a 
final  and  successful  conclusion,  hoping 
that  all  the  boys  will  be  on  the  job  and 
do  their  little  bit.  Our  worthy  Presi- 
dent is  on  the  job ;  let  us  stand  behind 
the  President  and  remain  loyal  to  the 
Organization  and  every  little  bit  will 
count,  and  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  undertaking  without  costing  our 
Organization  one  penny.  A  small  coi*- 
tribution  from  every  member  will  pay 
the  bill  and  secure  for  every  one  their 
back  money  from  January  1,  1917.  So 
you  see  boys,  it  is  worth  the  while.  So 
get  together  with  a  long  pull  and  a 
strong  pull  and  you  will  land  this  dough 
and  with  best  wishes  for  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 
HARSIMUS  CORRESPONDENT. 
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FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Just  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  T.  &  O. 
C.  Committee  have  completed  their 
arguments  on  the  wage  scale  for  the 
employes  on  this  system  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  an  average  hourly 
increase  for  men  working  by  the  day 
of  5  and  6  cents  per  hour  and  for 
monthly  men  the  average  increase  is 
from  10%  to  15%.  This  is  the  second 
increase  since  July  1st  and  we  can  now 
say  that  we  have  about  all  of  the  men 
working  in  the  Car  and  Mechanical 
Departments  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  in  our 
Organization.  What  is  the  result? 
Contentions  among  the  men  and  the 
Foremen  are  less  and  those  which  do 
come  up  are  easily  settled.  We  do  it 
systematically.  AH  grievances  are 
turned  over  to  the  committee  and  they 
in  turn  ask  for  a  meeting  with  the  Fore- 
man. If  the  case  is  within  his  power 
to  settle  we  have  no  trouble  whatever 
in  settling  it,  but  if  not  within  his 
power  the  Master  Mechanic  is  called 
upon  and 'we  thrash  it  out  with  him, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand 
the  boys  along  the  System  are  all  doing 
fine  and  are  making  fair  wages. 

The  only  thing  which  we  seem  to 
have  to  overcome  at  this  time  is  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  that  factor  is  a 
hard  one  to  really  overcome  in  the 
present  crisis  and  the  conditions  of  the 
country.  Of  course,  we  feel  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  as  patriotic  and  liberal 
as  we  possibly  can,  but  the  things  that 
we  would  like  to  do  and  the  things  that 
we  can  do  are  entirely  different  matters. 

Copy  of  our  agreement  will  no  doubt 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  and 
you  will  see  from  it  the  progress  we  are 
making,  together  with  the  committee's 
names  who  negotiated  it  and  we  trust 
that  we  may  be  able  to  do  better  next 
time,  and  with  best  wishes  to  all  Rail- 
road Workers  for  a  Happy  and  Pros- 
perous New  Year,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.  B.  YOUNG. 


Meriden,  Conn.,  council  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  for  municipal  employes. 


FROM  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Not  having  seen  anything  from  the 
different  Lodges  on  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  System  for 
some  time  I  will  endeavor  to  let  our 
members  everywhere  know  how  things 
are  pioving  on  that  System. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  at  the 
start  to  tell  our  members  on  that  par- 
ticular System  as  well  as  on  all  others^ 
that  they  have  got  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  boost  with  a  little 
more  courage.  Do  not  depend  upon 
some  one  else  to  carry  you  through.  If 
you  do,  my  friends,  some  of  you  are 
going  to  get  left,  so  get  busy.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  after  the  men  who  are 
working  with  you  and  who  do  not 
belong  to  your  Organization.  Do  not 
say  you  cannot  get  them  because  you 
may  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
If  you  run  across  any  of  them  that  say 
the  Lodge  is  no  good,  then  solicit  that 
fellow's  application  to  help  you  do  what 
you  can  to  reform  the  Lodge  and  make 
it  good. ,  You  have  to  get  on  to  your 
job,  boys,  or  else  you  are  going  to  be 
trodden  on. 

The  local  grievance  committee  which 
should  be  in  every  Lodge  should  have 
a  definite  idea  of  what  they  are  on  the 
committee  for.  If  your  Lodge  has  not 
a  committee  of  its  own,  then  it  is  suffer- 
ing thereby.  The  officials  of  any  rail- 
road company  will  meet  the  committee. . 
They  do  it  on  the  New  York,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis.  They  will  talk  matters 
over  with  you ;  they  are  reasonable.  If 
you  have  a  just  grievance  and  if  your 
Local  Foreman  will  not  act  and  give 
you  satisfaction,  go  to  the  next  official 
— go  to  your  Master  Car  Builder  of 
even  higher.  Those  men  are  not  above 
meeting  with  you  and  talking  the  mat- 
ters over,  and  I  believe  if  the  different 
committees  from  the  different  Lodges 
were  to  meet"  the  Master  Car  Builder  or 
the  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power 
occasionally  a  better  understanding 
would  be  had  of  conditions,"  not  only  on 
the  Nickel  Plate,  but  upon  any  System. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  during  the 
past  month  of  meeting  the  committee 
from  the  different  points  on  this  Sys- 
tem and  all  seem  to  be  taking  an  interest 
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and  trying  to  make  their  Lodge  a  suc- 
cess. We  are  not  complaining  on  this 
System.'  Everything  is  going  along 
smoothly — perhaps  a  little  slow,  but 
sure,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  Liberty  Lodge  No.  2  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  is  100%  stjong  on  the  Nickel 
Plate. 

Our  Lodge  has  seen  a  good  many  ups 
and  downs  in  its  time,  but  the  future 
never  looked  brighter  than  it  does  right 
at  this  very  moment.  We  have  just 
renewed  our  agreement,  extended  our 
*Tront"  a  little  farther  West,  and  I 
hope  by  this  time  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  say  that  we  have  reached  the 
extreme  Western  "Front"  and  wishing 
all  Brothers  a  Happy  and  Successful 
New  Year,     I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

ROBERT  PHAIR. 


FROM  OELWEIN,  IOWA. 

It  was  on  Hallowe'en  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
and  friends  had  one  all-arourtd,grand, 
good  time  at  their  annual  mask  ball 
It  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
Oelwein  Lodge  No.  304  and,  of  course, 
managed  and  conducted  in  the  right 
way. 

Brother  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  together  with  his  able 
assistants,  Brothers  Wise,  Evans, 
Jones,  Munn,  Kern,  Hoffman  and 
Douglas  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  venture. 

About  450  people  attended  and  all 
are  looking  forward  to  the  next  affair 
that  Oelwein  Lodee  is  going  to  put  on. 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  Oelwein 
Lodge  met  in  Masonic  Hall  with  Mrs. 
Fred  Barnard  of  Marshalltown,  who 
took  charge  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  and  in- 
stalled: 

Mrs.  Mabel  Douglas,  President. 

Mrs.  Cora  McKusker,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Ester  Sickles,  Financial  Secre- 
tary. 


Mrs.  Mae  Truair,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 

Mrs.  Kittie  Kern,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Bula  Hallford,  Conductor. 

Mrs.  Edith  Douglas,  Warden. 

Mrs.  Cora  Liers,  Guard. 

Mrs.  Emma  Pond,  Chaplain. 

A  goodly  number  of  ladies  were  in 
evidence  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather 
and  those  who  did  not  attend  missed  a 
treat,  as  Mrs.  Barnard  is  a  very  capable 
speaker  and  understood  the  bimness 
she  was  in  Oelwein  for,  fully.  The 
ladies  are  all  wide  awake  and  usually 
supply  the  good  things  to  eat  at  our 
entertainments,  which  we  have  every 
two  weeks  after  our  business  meeting 
is  over. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  convey  to  our 
members  everywhere  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year  and  may 
success  attend  them  during  the  year 
1918. 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  A.  DOUGLAS. 


FROM  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Organization     and    Co-Operation 
FOR  THE  Year  1918. 

By  F.  A.  Limpach,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R,  Sys- 
tem Council. 

At  this  writing  the  year  1917  is  com- 
ing fast  to  a  close  and  the  new  year 
is  being  ushered  in  and  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  all  Railroad 
Wofkers  and  members  j)f  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
throughout  the  entire  country  to  use  all 
reasonable  means  to  avoid  entering 
into  a  new  agreement  or  new  working 
conditions  with  your  company,  not  to 
exceed  or  subject  to  30  days'  notice. 

The  year  1918  should  be  the  banner 
year  to  improve  the  working  conditions 
and  shorten  the  long  continuous  hours 
of  the  Car  Inspectors  and  Repair  Men, 
whose  duties  are  confined  directly  with 
the  safe  movement  of  trains  and  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  this  article  we  re- 
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ceived  no  protection  from  the  so-called 
Adamson  Law  for  the  Car  Inspect- 
ors and  Federal  Safety  Appliance  Re- 
pairmen of  cars  and  trains,  both  freight 
and  passenger,  ^  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic.  Upon  the  Car  Inspectors  rests 
the  responsibility  for  the  safe  running 
condition  of  trains,  as  well  as  strict 
compliance  with  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
safety  appliance,  which  means  safety  to 
trains,  train  crews,  passengers  and 
property. 

Now,  brother  workmen  and  all  read- 
ers of  our  valuable  Journal,  let  us  all 
work  together  nation-wide  and  by 
every  member  of  our  Organization 
making  every  effort  available  to  get  the 
unorganized  Railroad  Workers  to  join 
with  us  in  the  new  year  and  become  an 
active  member  of  our  Organization,  and 
each  local  Lodge  of  each  State  co- 
operate and  then  all  States  co-operate, 
together  with  our  Grand  Lodge  officers' 
assistance,  we  \^ill  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  what  is  justly  due  us. 

Before  closing  this  article  allow  me 
to  ask  you  readers :  Why  have  the  Car 
Inspector  and  Federal  Safety  Appliance 
Repairmen  been  so  neglected  by  the 
railroad  management,  and  also  by  the 
promoters  and  voters  for  and  in  favor 
of  the  Adamson  Law  and  who  are  part 
of  the  travelling  public,  yet  depend 
upon  the  Car  Inspectors  for  so  many 
safe  railroad  operations,  who  receive 
no  protection  whatever  from  the  so- 
called  Adamson  Law?  Is  it  right?  I 
will  leave  it  to  you  readers  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Adamson  Law  to  decide. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  all 
brothers  and  members  of  the  Subordi- 
nate Lodges  of  our  Organization  for 
the  interest  they  have  taken  and  in 
being  so  prompt  in  answering  our  re- 
quest in  the  November  Journal. 

I  trust  that  all  local  Lodges,  nation- 
wide, will  become  interested  in  the 
movement  to  co-operate  together  on 
the  way  to  better  working  conditions 
and  shorten  the  long,  continuous  hours 
of  the  Car  Inspectors. 


FROM  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA. 

The  dreamer — why  does  he  cumber 
the  earth  ?  What  is  his  mission,  if  any  ? 
Some  say  **He  is  a  fool";  some  say 
that  "He  is  lazy";  some  that  "He  is  a 
spendthrift";  but  all  agree  that  "He 
does  not  amount  to  anything."  He 
does  the  hardest  and  dirtiest  work  for 
a  meager  stipend,  while  he  is  con- 
tinually borne  up  by  the  hope  of  sooner 
or  later  attaining  an  efficient  position. 
He  lives,  or  rather  sfays  in  a  shack  that 
is  all  but  inhabitable,  while  his  imagina- 
tion reaches  out,  unfettered  by  circum- 
stances and  inhabits  mansions  both 
great  and  magnificent.  He  often  shiv- 
ers beside  a  cheerless  grate,  his  fingers 
half  numb  with  cold,  clutching  a  limited 
stump  of  a  pencil,  while  he  "pens"  in- 
spiring lines  of  hope,  which  are  later 
read  by  men  and  women  fai:  more  in- 
telligent than  he.  He  essays  to  help 
others  in  the  great  work  of  life  by  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  help  to  ma- 
terialize his  dreams,  yet  his  friends  are 
rather  few.  He  is  generally  misunder- 
stood. If  he  tries  to  joke  he  is  sure  to 
be  taken  seriously;  if  he  tries  to  be 
serious  he  is  sure  to  be  taken  as  crack- 
ing a  joke,  although  no  one  see  the 
point.  He  prefers  the  beauties  of 
nature  to  the  gaudy  show  of  the  arti- 
ficial, the  former  the  handiwork  of 
God,  the  latter  the  handiwork  of  man. 
He  loves  to  stroll  into  the  woods  on  a 
summer  day,  lie  under  the  leafy  bowers, 
looking  up  into  the  fleecy  white  clouds, 
or  the  great  blue  dome;  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  birds  and  JUST  THINK. 

Many  people  think  he  is  eccentric  and 
wonder  what  he  can  see  in  nature ;  why 
he  prefers  the  company  of  the  hor:>es, 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  birds,  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  to  the  movies  or  other  artifi- 
cial means  of  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment, or  the  pure  zephyrs  of  the 
countryside,  to  the  smoke-laden  air  of 
the  city,  or  the  restful  quiet  of  the 
prairies  to  the  din  and  clatter  of  the 
street,  or  the  sweet  song  of  birds  in  the 
woodland  to  the  "music"  of  the  organ 
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grinder  on  the  corner.  If  one  does  not 
love  the  natural  more  than  the  artificial, 
how  can  one  hope  to  be  contented  in 
the  next  world. 

While  opinions  differ  as  to  just  what 
Heaven  is,  all  agree  that  there  is  noth- 
ing artificial  beyond  the  grave.  Some- 
times, in  his  solitary  hours  his  thoughts 
turn  reminiscent.  His  mind  goes  back 
to  the  home  of  his  childhood  on  the 
farm.  He  sees  his  father  reclining  in 
his  easy  chair  in  the  comer  by  the 
cook  stove,  enjoying  his  pipe  and 
watching  the  ringlets  of  smoke  slowly 
ascend  to  the  ceiling,  after  his  da/s 
work  was  done.  He  was  a  "gentleman 
of  the  old  school'* — a  man  of  few  words 
and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  He  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  children, 
more  through  his  peculiar,  distant  un- 
approachable manner  than  any  display 
of  affection.  Yet,  perhaps  down  deep 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart,  if 
only  it  could  have  been  fathomed,  was 
more  love  for  his  children  than  they 
suspected.  He  sees  his  mother  sitting  by 
the  table,  reading  aloud  the  weekly 
'paper  by  the  light  of  the  one  little 
lamp,  which  the  home  afforded,  or  ply- 
ing her  needles  with  wonderful  rapidity 
as  she  knitted  the  mittens  and  hosiery 
for  the  seven  members  of  the  family, 
and  sometimes  for  friends  as  well.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  her  hands 
were  never  idle  except  the  few  hours — 
and  they  were  few  —  when  her  eyes 
were  closed  in  sleep. 

But  why  take  up  your  time  in  de- 
scribing her  when  all  can  be  said  in 
half  a  dozen  words— "SHE  WAS 
THE  BEST  OF  MOTHERS."  He 
sees  the  children  playing  games  or  sit- 
ting still  as  mice  while  mother  reads. 
Then  he  re-visits  the  little  old  school 
house,  where  he  sees  the  schoolmaster 
tall  and  stem  and  his  schoolmates,  who 
since,  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Some  are  prosperous  farmers;  others 
men  of  science.  He  must  drop  a  tear 
as  he  thinks  of  some  who  have  been 
called  away  from  this  life. 


If,  when  the  dreamer  dreams  no 
more  there  shall  be  some  who  can  say 
of  him,  "Dreamer  though  he  was,  yet 
in  the  lines  that  fell  from  his  pen  I 
was  able  to  read  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, inspiration,  hope  and  cheer; 
through  his  feeble  efforts  my  pathways 
have  been  made  more  smooth ;  my  bur- 
den lighter.  I  have  received  a  nobler 
conception  of  life — its  possibilities — its 
responsibilities  and  privileges.  Then, 
he  shall  not  have  lived  and  dreamed  in 
vain. 

Wishing  all  a  Happy  New  Year,  I 
remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

"SLIM." 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

A  few  words  from  Golden  Rule 
Lodge  No.  10.  Since  I  have  not  written 
for  some  time  it  is  possible  that  the 
boys  think  that  we  are  not  on  the  map, 
but  we  are,  and  takingyn  new  members 
every  meeting  night  and  will  also  state 
that  the  committees  here  in  this  city 
have  been  doing  some  wonderful  work 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong  when 
I  make  the  statement  that  every  rail- 
road in  the  city  of  Toledo  has,  through 
the  committee  representing  their  em- 
ployes, increased  the  wages  of  those 
employes  during  the  past  few  months 
and  we  have  to  take  off  our  hats  to 
those  committee  men  for  the  good  work 
they  are  doing. 

It  simply  goes  to  show  that  if  we  will 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
work  together  what  we  can  accomplish, 
and  that  is,  practically  everything  we 
start. 

The  Lodges  are  about  to  elect  new 
officers  and  I  do  hope  that  they  will  se- 
cure as  good  men  in  office  during  1918 
as  we  have  had  in  1917  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  all  of  the  Brothers  thank  the 
old  officers  for  the  good  work  they  have 
done. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more 
space  in  the  Journal,  but  being  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Toledo  Terminal 
Railway  Grievance  Committee,  which 
is  composed  mainly  of  Inspectors,  I  will 
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state  that  the  boys  here  have  been  in- 
creased from  27^  cents  per  hour  to  32 
cents  per  hour,  and  12  hours  per  day, 
which  started  October  1st,  1917. 

The  committee  who  negotiated  this 
increase  are  Brother  \V.  H.  Pfuhl,  Joe 
Heier  and  Eric  Davis,  and  wishing 
every  Brother  Railroad  Wor|ker  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  Year  in  1918, 
I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 
'  W.  H.  PFUHL. 


NATURE'S  NOBLEMEN. 

All  sparkling  crystal  were  the  trees 

Like  diamonds  the  snow — 
But,  oh,  alas  I  the  icy  streets 

Down  with  the  horses  go! 
With  cautious  feet  they  feel  their  way — 

Reins  taut,  with  bated  breath 
And  glowing  eyes — along  those  paths 

Of  danger — aye,  e'en  death  I 

Now  comes  a  horse,  clean  cut  of  limb. 

His  master's  joy  and  pride — 
His  dangling  badge  bespeaks  him  such — 

The  driver  by  his  side  I 
To  sit  high  on  his  seat  at  ease, 

But  adding  to  the  load 
His  beast  must  bear,  was  not  his  way, 

So  down  the  hilly  road. 

Right  cheerily  he  trudged  along 

That  path  of  frozen  sleet; 
The  bridle  of  his  horse  in  hand. 

He  led  him  down  the  street, 
And  with  a  kindly  pat,  kind  words. 

Low  spoken  in  his  ears. 
He  guided  safe  the  slipping  feet, 

And  calmed  the  poor  beast's  fears. 

Though  rough  of  garb,  of  humble  mien, 
Rude  toil  his  daily  part, 

Did  not  this  simple  act  denote 
A  gentleman  at  heart? 

Nay,  more,  perhaps;  'tis  deeds  that  speak- 
Louder  than  tongue  or  pen — 

And  tell  who,  in  the  finest  way, 
Are  Nature's  noblemen. 

— Louella  C.  Poole. 


A  cobbler  passes  on  the  secret  that 
if  about  once  a  month  the  soles  of 
shoes  are  treated  to  a  coat  of  linseed  oil 
they  will  always  outwear  the  uppers. 


Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  is  seek- 
ing the  right  for  the  metropolis  to  buy, 
store  and  sell  food  to  its  inhabitants  un- 
der the  new  state  legislation. 


CHURCH  AND  LABOR  IN 
HISTORY. 

By  The  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle. 

The  cathedrals  were  the  lay  churches 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Built  by  the 
people  for  the  people,  they  were  ori- 
ginally the  true  ''common  house"  of 
our  old  cities.  Museums,  granaries, 
chambers  of  commerce,  halls  of  justice, 
depositories  of  archives,  and  even  labor 
exchanges — they  were  all  these  at  once. 

/The  Lollards,  an  enthusiastic  band  of 
religionists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  in  spite  of  much  that 
was  narrow  in  their  religious  propa- 
ganda, nevertheless  rendered  a  valuable 
service  for  the  people. 

The  Peasants'  War  was  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  these  religionists  of 
the  day.  The  leaders  of  the  Anabap- 
tists and  those  of  the  Reformation 
joined  hand  in  hand  with  labor  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  intolerable  eco- 
nomic conditions  from  which  they 
were  suffering.  It  was  a  terrible  con- 
flict. Fifty  thousand  peasants  perished, 
and  the  people  lost  much  of  the  liberty 
which  they  had  already  won.  France 
was  baptized  in  blood,  but  out  of  it  all 
there  finally  came  better  things  to  the 
common  people. 

With  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  other  inventions  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  there  came  the  great  in- 
dustrial revolution,  in  the  throes  of 
which  we  are  still  laboring.  The  com- 
ing of  the  steam  engine  and  the  spin- 
ning jenny, ^he  discovery  of  the  various 
processes  in  the  iron  industry,  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  textile  trades,  in 
printing,  in  pottery,  in  chemistry — all 
helped  to  bring  about  a  rapid  change  in 
industrial  life.  Men  could  no  longer 
work  to  advantage  in  their  homes. 
Great  factories  were  opened,  and  men, 
women  and  children  were  employed. 

The  factory  systeip  has  had  its  up- 
lifting influence,  but  it  was  a  curse  to 
great  numbers  of  people  during  the 
earlier  days  of  its  existence.  Large  for- 
tunes were  made  by  the  owners,  but  the 
workers'  wages  rapidy  decreased  to  the 
bare  cost  of  living.  Children  of  five 
worked  in  the  mills,  and  the  hours  of 
(Continued  on  Page  48.) 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


May  the  year  1918  bring  forth  Happiness,  Peace  and  Plenty  for  our 
members,  their  families  and  friends  is  the  wish  of  Yours  Fraternally. 


The  dawn  of  a  New  Year  is  upon  us.  What  thought  have  we  given  to  it 
as  applied  to  our  Organization?  Our  members  everywhere  have  without 
doubt  given  some  thought  to  it,  as  they  have  during  the  past  month  elected 
their  new  officers — the  Captains  arid  Pilots  who  will  guide  them  through 
the  year  1918,  and  the  responsibility  is  now  really  upon  those  members' 
shoulders  to  support  their  elective  officers,  to  the  end  that  the  coming  year 
may  be  one  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  in  banding  Railroad  Workers 
together  for  their  common  good,  but  a  big  task  remains  that  Railroad 
Workers  everywhere  may  learn  of  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
all  being  in  one  Organization,  under  one  constitution  and  working  to- 
gether, "each  for  all"  and  "all  for  each"  and  the  gospel  of  actual  Federa- 
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tion  can  be  preathed  wherever  our  members  roam.  Federation — that 
means  and  implies  the  word  in  its  true  sense — a  banding  together  for  a 
common  purpose  and  good  for  all. 

The  newly  elected  officers  and  those  re-elected  have  the  methods  and 
purposes  of  the  Organization  at  heart,  or  they  would  not  hold  the  positions 
they  have  been  selected  to  hold.  The  members  who  have  elected  them 
show  by  their  votes  they  approve  of  them.  Therefore,  it  behooves  them 
all  to  start  out  the  New  Year  helping  and  assisting  each  other  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  to  make  their  regime  a  success  and  this  can  be  accom-^ 
plished  by  a  spirit  of  co-operation  being  manifested  by  all,  to  the  end  that 
everybody  works  for  the  common  good  and  benefit  of  all. 

At  no  time  doe;5  it  seem  more  evident  that  it  is  necessary  for  Railroad 
Workers  to  become  united  and  solidified  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.  The 
spirit  of  concentration  and  centralization  is  evident  everywhere,  and  we 
are  told  it  is  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  everything  and  is  actuated  for  a. 
common  purpose  that  all  the  people  may  benefit. 

Therefore,  a  more  solidified  body  of  Railroad  Workers  must  be  within 
reason,  as  one  of  the  spokes  within  the  National  Wheel  that  will  be  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  If  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  are  as  oiie,  then  the  whole 
wheel  must  be  as  one  and  will  roll  on  with  benefit  an  actual  accomplished 
purpose  for  all.  • 

Railroad  Workers  everywhere  should  therefore  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways,  preaching  the  gospel  and  principles  of  their  Organiza- 
tion to  the  unorganized,  and  those  who  are  not  now  members,  that  their 
ranks  may  be  closed  up ;  that  the  gaps  may  be  filled,  and  educate  them- 
selves and  fellow  workers  in  the  history  of  the  Organization,  that  all  may 
comprehend  and  understand,  to  the  end  that  a  brighter  and  better  era  for 
Railroad  Workers  may  dawn  during  the  year  1918. 

The  lay  member  should  do  his  utmost  to  support  his  officers  and  carry 
out  the  ideas  that  may  emanate  from  time  to  time  from  them,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  Lodge  and  the  Organization  in  general,  remembering  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  your  Organization  is  like 
a  chain,  only  as  strong  for  good  as  its  members — the  links — make  it.  So 
let  us  see  what  you  can  all  do  to  make  the  coming  year  a  success  from 
every  viewpoint  for  the  benefit  of  the  principles  of  our  Organization — 
Unity,  Fraternity  and  Protection  for  all  Railroad  Workers. 


LOVE'S  HERO- WORLD. 

,  By  EDWIN  MARKHAM. 

Alas  how  much  of  life  is  lost —  It  comes,  the  high  inbrothering  of  man, 

How  much  is  black  and  bitter  with  the  frost,  The  New  Earth  seen  by  John  of  Patmos,. 

That  might  be  sweet  with  the  sweet  sun,  ^^^  com^rade-dream  was  on  his  mighty  heart. 

If  men  could  only  know  that  all  are  one.  i  see  the  anarchs  of  the  Pit  depart— 

The  Greeds,  the  Fears,  the  Hates, 

But  it  will  rise,  Love's  hero-world  at  last.  The  carnal,  wild-haired  Fates. 

The    joy- world    wreathed   with    freedom,   and  ^ 

heart-fast Comrades,  rejoice  with  me. 

The  world  love-sheltered  from  the  wolfish      wLVal7tU^wodd,^far   as   the   blue   sky 

Jaw  bends, 

Of  ripping  tooth  and  clutching  claw.  Shall  be  a  light-heart  company  of  friends  I 
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CHURCH  AND  LABOR  IN 
HISTORY. 


(Continued  from  Page  45.) 

labor  were  often  increased  to  sixteen 
per  day.  Women  and  children  drove 
men  from  the  factory  to  the  street,  h^- 
cause  they  could  tend  machines  more 
cheaply;  and  it  fre^quently  happened 
that  the  father  remained  at  home  to  do 
the  housework  while  the  mother  was 
employed  in  the  factory. 

England  reaped  the  harvest  of  this 
terrible  industrial  situation  during  the 
Boer  War,  when  the  children  of  these 
factory  operatives,  volunteering  to  go 
to  the  front,  were  discovered  to  be  mere 
shells  of  men.  The  recruiting  officers 
found  few  to  choose  from  among  the 
undersized,  stoop-shouldered,  narrow- 
chested  products  of  the  factories*  of 
England. 

And  yet  labor  was  regarded  as  "free." 
It  had  all  the  privileges  of  "freedom  of 
contract."  The  great  economists  in- 
sisted upon  the  right  of  individual  lib- 
erty in  making  agreements.  By  law  the 
working  people  were  prohibited  from 
organizing  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
If  a  small  group  met  together  to  discuss 
the  question  of  wages  or  hours,  they 
were  imprisoned.  Indeed,  the  law  went 
so  far  as  to  limit  the  wages  which  a  man 
might  earn.  This  was  the  condition  of 
labor  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Men  believed  in  "the  iron  law  of 
wages,'*  which  meant  the  margin  of 
subsistence.  Meanwhile,  it  had  become 
all  too  evident  that  the  working  people 
were  steadily  sinking  in  physique,  in 
mental  power  and  in  morals.  Parlia- 
ment's investigation  and  report  on  the 
condition  of  labor  made  England  gasp. 

Deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple there  is  today  the  hope  that  the 
church  will  help  redeem  them  from 
whatever  physical  and  economic  dis- 
aster may  have  overtaken  them.  The 
labor  question  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
The  church  must  have  an  important 
part  in  its  solution. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


FROM  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  H» 
infinite  wisdom  has  so  suddenly  removed 
from  our  midst  our  late  Brother,  Charles 
Godfrey,  a  kind  and  true  fellow-workman 
and  one  of  the  oldest  members  and  who  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him — a  good  hm- 
band  and  a  kind  father,  and 

Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  Brother  and 
one  of  the  best  and  oldest  members  of  our 
Lodge.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  oi 
Orange  Lodge  No.  66  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers,  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  Brother  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  that  Our  Heav- 
enly Father  will  watch  over  his  family 
and  that  He,  Who  doeth  all  things,  will 
lighten  their  burden  of  grief,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of   these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  ^ family  of  our  departed 
Brother;  that  a  copy  be  spread  on  the  rec- 
ords of  our  Lodge;  a  copy  sent  to  the  Jour- 
nal for  publication  and  that  our  Charter  be 
draped  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
F.  E.  WOODv 
J.  F.  COLWELL, 
WM.  BEATTY, 

Committee. 


In  France  a  ministerial  decree  requi- 
sitioning all  the  shoe  factories,  effective 
Nov.  15,  has  been  announced^ 


FROM  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  our  Heavenly  Father  has,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  removed  from  our  midst  oar 
late  faithful  Brother,  Frank  M.  Brown,  a  • 
kind  and  true  fellow  workman,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  and  a  loyal 
member  of  our  Order,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  is  just  in  all  things,  and  whOe 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  koam 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Orange 
Lodge  No.  66  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  our  departed  Brother 
and  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  will  h^p 
them  to  bear  their  sorrow;  and  be  it  further   . 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Qhkrter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  our  deceased  Brother;  that  a  copv  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  oor 
departed  Brother;  a  copy  sent  to  the  Rail- 
road Worker  for  publication  and  a  copy 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  our  meeting. 

Brother  Brown,  you  have  passed  before 
us,  but  in  the  faith  of  Our  Father  we  hope 
to  meet  you  in  the  life  beyond. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
F.  E.  WOOD, 
T.  F.  COLWELL, 
WM.  BEATTY, 

Committee. 
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Section  48.  If  a  member  breaks  the  period  of  his  continuous  good  standing 
membership,  as  per  Sections  45,  46,  47,  by  allowing  himself  to  become  in  ar- 
rears to  his  ledge  far  two  months'  dues  (as  per  Section  104.  of  this  Constitu- 
tion) but  who  liquidates  his  indebtedness  before  becoming  four  months  in 
arrears,  his  period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  shall,  start  from 
the  date  upon  which  his  indebtedness  was  liquidated  as  per  Section  104,  and  in 
the  event  cf  death,  after  thirty  days,  his  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  share  cf  donations  prescribed  in  Sections  45,  46,  47,  based  on  the  number 
of  months  he  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  preceding  death  until  such 
member  has  again  become  in  continuous  good  standing  the  first  required 
period. 

Section  49.  Nb  claim  for  funeral  donation  will  be  allowed  for  a  member 
who  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  good 
standing  for  three  consecutive  years  previous  to  the  date  of  death. 

PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAX. 

Section  22.  The  per  capita  tax  shall  be  considered  a  standing  appropriation 
without  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all- members  to  see  that 
it  is  promptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and  it  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
Grand  Secretary-Treasurer's  office  in  time  so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than 
the  close  of  official  business  thirty  days  following  the  mcnth  for  which  it  is 
due.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
within  the  time  stipulated  for  thein  payment,  the"  lodge  and  its  members  shall 
stand  suspended  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fed- 
eration until  after  the  date  all  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
received  at  headquarters. 

SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  READMISSION. 

Section  104.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  two 
months'  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federation, 
and  neither  he  nor  ,any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or 
donations  or  have  any  claim  against  this  Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 
period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
tion shall  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  all  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
including  the  current  (present)  month. 

Section  105.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months'  dues  he 
shall  stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge. 
Precluded  members  shall  make  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
be  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  readmission  fee  decided 
upon  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  sh?Al  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Readmitted  members'  last  issued  due  books  should  accom- 
pany applications  for  readmission  to  headquarters. 
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TAKE  NOTICE 


Read 


1  find  the  S 
.     viie  prohibiu-.i 
These  Sections  all 


a  your  inuiviauai  conua- 


pcrtain  to  the  members  indivi^ 

Section  104  governs  the  i^jn  oi  nic 

uous  good  standing  memb  ^ 

Section  105  govette  the  preclusion  of  members. 

Section  22,  the  payment  of  per  capita  tr 

Section  60,  prohibition  of  souvenir  manuals,  etc. 

AH  are  plain  and\are  inserted  herein  "i.^tni^r  fnr  th^  h^n^fyi-  nf  *»v^r\7  m- 
bcr.    Read  them  and  profit  thereby. 

PROHIBITION  OF  PUBLlCATIiDN6F  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  ETC. 

'Section  60,    No  Lodge  in  this  Federation  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  \ 
bally  or  in  writing  for  the  publication  of  a 'souvenir 'manual,  guide  book  or 
any  $uch  publication  in  its  name  or  fop. its  benefit.    The  Grand  President  sh-^^' 
immediately  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Lodge  violating  this  section,  and  pre 
cute  in  the  courts  ariy  person  or  persons  using  the  .name  of  the  Federaticm 
directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  therewith  or  for  such  purjwases/' 

FUNERAL  liONATlONS. 

Section  45.  Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  beer 
continuous  good  standing  in  his  Lodge  for  six  months  previous  to  his  dc: 
the  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  donate,  upc:  mt  proof  bei 

nished,  the  sum  of  $50.00;  for  a  member  who  has  ueen   in  continuous 
standing  for  twelve  months.  $75.00,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been  in 
tinuous  good  standing  for  eighteen  months,  $100,00. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  member  4he   Financial  Secretary   of 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceased  member's  due  book  for  tw^  ^ 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certificate^  to  the  Grand  Se. 
Treasurer. 

Section  46.     After  January  1,  1912,  on  the  death  of  a  member  who  at 
time  of  his  admission  or  readmission  t»  membership,  (after  date  of  Jam 
1,  1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under  sixty-fiVe  yeard  of  age, 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  prececi* 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.     This  shall  also  c 
non-beneficiary  members  January  1/1911, 

Section  47.     Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  readmitted  .to.  membershi 
this   Federation  after  January   1,   1911,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  ?^^^ 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  bodily  healt 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federation,  shall  only  be  eni 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  46  of  this  Constitution, 
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PROM  VICE-PRESIDENT  GRIM. 


\\[e  have  passed  over  the  threshold 
of  a  new  year  and  even  though  1918 
IS  still  in  its  infancy,  events  and  move- 
ments of  tremendous  importance  and 
interest  to  every  railroad  man  have 
occurred  and  there  are  all  indications 
that  the  year  1918  will  be  a  very  mo- 
mentous one  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roading. 

Probably  the  most  important  event 
that  has  occurred  so  far  is  the  taking 
over  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  control  of  the  railroads  of  this 
country,  and  x>t  course  the  employes 
are  all  now  greatly  concerned  as  to 
•what  influence  government  control 
may  have  upon  the  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  Railroad  Workers.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  living  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  and  by  exper- 
ienced people  in  that  line,  that  that  part 
of  the  matter  is  well  established. 

In  some  industries  the  management 
has  granted  increases  in  wages  that  to 
some  little  degree  at  least  assists  the 
ivorkers  to  meet  their  increased  ex- 
penses. 

For  many  months  past  energetic  and 
continuous  effort  has  been  made 
throughout  the  country  to  secure  for 
our  members  increases  and  in  some 
cases  our  efforts  have  met  with  suc- 
cess, but  there  still  jemains  much  un- 
accomplished, which  we  had  hoped 
might  have  been  effected  by  this  time, 
but  we  have  still  got  to  keep  on;  we 
have  still  got  to  work  to  the  end  that 
our   members   shall    receive   adequate 


compensation  for  their  daily  toil  and 
to  help  them  to  at  least  partially  se- 
cure a  fair  living. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Director-General  McAdoo 
and  his  associates  toward  the  appeals 
of  the  different  classes  of  Railroad 
Workers  for  a  wage  that  will  enable 
them  to  fairly  meet  these  high  prices 
that  apply  to  practically  ever3rthing 
that  comes  into  the  homes  of  these 
Railroad  Workers. 

In  many  instances  applications  for 
increases  in  wages  have  been  pending 
before  the  management  of  the  Railroad 
Systems  for  months  past,  but  the  em- 
ployees endeavoring  to  live  up  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  admonition  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  moving,  meeting 
with  delay  after  delay,  and  now  the 
entire  thing  is  deferred  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's shoulders. 

Sometimes  the  men  believe  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  Railroad  Sys- 
tems are  showing  indifference,  etc., 
until  the  patience  and  pocketbook  of 
the  Railroad  Workers  are  about  ex- 
hausted. We  now  have  hopes,  as  the 
administration  at  Washington  has  al- 
ways shown  itself  thoroughly  human 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  indicating  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions that  now  confront  the -working 
people,  and  an  earnest  and  genuine  dis- 
position to  relieve  such  situation,  and 
we  believe  we  are  not  expecting  too 
much  when  we  express  the  belief  and 
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hope  that  in  this  instance  the  United 
States  Government,  representine  for 
the  time  being  the  railroads,  will  listen 
with  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  requests 
from  Railroad  Workers,  and  will  as 
heretofore  in  such  matters  in  a  sense 
of  fairness  and  justice,  determine 
promptly  and  favoi^ly  these  applica- 
tions for  improved  working  conditions 
and  wages. 

During  the  past  month  I  have  vis- 
ited many  of  our  Lodges  and  have  ex- 
perienced many  pleasant  evenings,  met 
and  associated  with  a  number  of  our 
older  members  and  personal  friends, 
but  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  affairs 
I  have  attended  in  some  years  was  the 
regular  meeting  of  Oelwein  Lodge 
(which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  organ- 
izing last  July)  while  enroute  home 
for  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

Oelwein  Lodge,  by  the  way,  has  se- 
cured for  its  meeting  place  the  Masonic 
Hall,  the  largest  hall  of  its  kind  in  the 
city  of  Oelwein,  and  upon  this  occasion 
it  was.  crowded  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  regular  business  session  of  the 
Lodge  was  very  well  conducted  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Lodge  for  the  progress 
they  have  made  and  if  your  "Humble 
Servant"  is  not  mistaken,  the  future 
of  Oelwein  Lodge  is  very  bright  and 
its  members  will  be  heard  from,  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  Organ- 
ization. 

After  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Lodge  the  writer  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  President  Kuhns,  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  Oelwein  Lodge,  who 
presented  me  with  a  handsome  leather 
suit-case,  and  while  I  was  perhaps 
taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  could 
not  suitably  thank  the  donors  on  that 
evening,  I  want  to  at  this  time  express 
to  them  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
their  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  and 
while  I  only  did  my  duty  as  I  saw  it 
toward  them  at  the  time  when  I  se- 
cured their  applications,  believing  that 
by  so  doing  it  would  help  them  to 
help  themselves,  which  I  am  sure  they 
have  done,  as  the  rules  now  in  effect 
in  the  shops  in  Oelwein  are  almost 
identical  with  those  which  the  mem- 


bers of  our  Organization  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  their  officials  some 
time  ago.  There  are  one  or  two  of 
course  that  we  did  not  present  in  our 
proposed  agreement,  but  in  the  main, 
the  conditions  now  in  effect  in  the 
Chicago,  Great  Western  Railroad 
Shops  at  Oelwein  are  better  than  those 
which  obtained  previous  to  the  present 
ones  going  into  effect. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Lod^ 
were  ako  busy  in  the  meantime  and 
prepared  a  surprise  in  the  way  of  a 
delightful  supper,  which  was  served  in 
the  dining  room  adjoining  the  meeting 
room  and  to  which  we  adjourned  and 
did  justice  to  the  many  good  things 
that  were  prepared,  after  which  the 
entire  party  returned  to  the  Lodge 
room  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  spent  pleasantly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  musical  program  and  daiicing. 
It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  determine 
to  whom  the  prize  for  dancing  really 
belonged,  but  in  my  opinion  I  think 
that  Brother  Phillips  was  successful  in 
gettihg  it.  To  the  songs  rendered  by 
Brother  Evans,  let  me  say  that  they 
would  do  justice  to  any  gathering, 
while  the  Worthy  President  of  Oelwein 
Lodge,  Brother  Kuhns,  demonstrated 
his  skill  on  the  violin.  It  certainly 
gave  me  no  small  amount  of  pleasure 
to  observe  the  friendly  feeling  and  the 
harmonious  relations  that  now  exist 
among  our  members  in  Oelwein  and 
I  can  assure  them  that  I  will  always 
cherish  their  friendship  and  acquain- 
tance. 

After  spending  the  Holidays  at  home 
I  was  called  to  Springfield,  III.,  where 
in  company  with  the  System  Council 
of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.,  I  met  the  officials  of  that  com- 
pany. After  the  conference — so  to 
speak — the  matter  of  our  discussion 
was  referred  to  Washington,  or  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
a  mediator. 

During  the  interval  I  proceeded  to 
Terre  Haute  where  a  mediator  had  al- 
ready, been  called  in  connection  with 
negotiations  between  the  Chicago, 
Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  Railroad 
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and  our  members  on  that  System  and 
I  entered  into  the  conference  and 
while  we  were  successful  in  securing 
a  slight  advance  over  that  offered  be- 
fore the  mediator  was  called  in,  the 
advance  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
men  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Carpenter,  President  of  that  Sys- 
tem by  the  mediator,  who  afterwards 
advised  the  committee  that  he  was 
taking  the  matter  to  Washington. 

I  then  returned  to  Spring^eld  where 
the  mediator  in  that  matter  had  ar- 
rived and  negotiations  were  resumed 
with  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
officials,  but  without  any  definit^  out- 
come and  this  matter  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  Washington,  so  that  same  is 
practically  in  abeyance. 

On  January  10th,  while  leaving  the 
building  in  which  the  general  offices 
of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  are  located,  in  company  with  the 
General  Grievance  Committee  of  that 
System,  we  were  unfortunate  in  riding 
in  an  elevator,  which  for  some  reason 
or  other,  dropped  three  floors  and  all 
of  us  were  very  badly  shaken  up. 
Brother  Isaacs,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, receiving  an  injury  to  his  side 
and  your  Humble  Servant  sustaining 
an  injury  to  his  back. 

I  was,  however,  after  two  days  in 
the  hospital  able  to  return  to  the 
Illinois  Hotel  in  Springfield,  where  I 
am  still  confined  at  this  writing  under 
the  care  of  a  physician,  the  exact  extent 
and  character  of  the  injury  not  really 
having  been  determined,  but  I  hope 
that  I  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  my 
duties  and  get  on  the  job  again,  doing 
what  I  can  in  the  interest  of  our  mem- 
bers and  the  Railroad  Workers  in 
general. 


Very  Likely. 

Romantic  Young  Lady,  spending  the 
summer  on  a  farm — Just  hear  how 
those  old  trees  in  the  orchard  moan 
and  groan  in  the  storm,  like  the  crying 
of  a  lost  soul! 

Small  Boy — Well,  I  guess  you'd 
make  a  racket  yourself  if  you  were  as 
full  of  green  apples  as  they  are! 


PROTECTIOIf  OF  MOTHERS  IN 
WARTIME  WORK. 

Protection  for  mothers  employed 
on  government  war  contracts  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  on  wo- 
men in  industry  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

"No  woman,"  say  its  bulletin  on 
industrial  standards,  just  issued^ 
"shall  be  employed  during  a  period 
of  two  months  prior,  or  two  months 
subsequent  to  childbirth." 

Such  a  prohibition  is  already  in  ef- 
fect in  (bur  states  in  this  country  but 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for 
the  care  ^and  support  of  working 
mothers  when  thus  deprived  of  their 
wages. 

All  European  countries  that  have 
this  restricted  period  also  have  ma- 
ternity insurance,  according  to  of- 
cial  reports,  as  a  protection  against 
suffering,  destitution  and  impaired 
strength  of  both  mother  and  child. 
To  aflFord  full  protection  of  industrial 
workers  in  the  United  States,  the 
workmen's  health  insurance  bill  pre- 
pared  by  the  American  Association^ 
for  Labor  Legislation  in  co-operation? 
with  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion provides  for  maternity  benefits, 
including  medical,  nursing  and  ob- 
stetflcal  care,  as  well  as  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Maternity  insurance  to  accompany 
the  restricted  working  period  for 
mothers,  it  is  being  urged,  is  neces- 
sary in  the  United  States  as  in  the  al- 
lied countries,  to  safeguard  eflfective- 
.  ly  the  health  and  well  being  of  wo- 
men workers  now  entering  industries 
in  greatly  increased  numbers,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  nation's  industrial 
power  after  as  well  as  during  the  war. 

A  neW  fire  hose  nozzle  is  capable  of 
many  adjustments  by  which  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  stream  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 
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FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


For  the  past  month  my  efforts  have 
been  spent  in  building  up  the  situation 
in  my  home  locality.  Our  members 
have  been  working  to  build  up  a  large 
movement  in  effect  that  we  should  en- 
roll the  Railroad  Workers  throughout 
this  entire  harbor  into  one  big  Lodge. 
The  Railroads  have  been  consolidated 
into  practically  one  System  for  the 
best  interest  of  our  government,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  back 
up  our  fighting  machines  in  the  Old 
VVorld.  It  also  looks  as  though  the 
government  is  not  only  going  to  take 
over  the  control  of  the  railroads,  but 
also  all  other  industries  that  are  con- 
sidered necessary  to  maintain  our 
fighting  forces.  The  days  of  private 
control  of  those  things  necessary  to 
win  the  war  appear  as  though  they  are 
going  to  pass  from  private  to  public 
control,  and  by  so  doing  we  will  see 
the  passing  of  the  divided  system  and 
useless  methods  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  so  many  different 
headquarters  and  so  many  different 
heads  under  such  a  heavy  expense  to 
present  owners. 

The  wonderful  changes  brought 
about  by  the  World  War  will  show  the 
captains  of  industry  the  wonderful 
need  of  one  consolidation  of  their  in- 
terests and  so  it  is  with  the  g^eat  army 
of  Railroad  Workers  who  are  now 
divided  into  20  or  more  organizations, 
with  20  or  more  headquarters,  with 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  maintain- 
ing so  many  different  offices. 

These  facts  al6ng  with  the  fact  of 
the  government  taking  control  of  the 
railroads  and  consolidating  them  under 
one  head  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carry- 
ing our  country  and  its  allies  on  to 
final  victory  and  freedom.  It  is,  in- 
deed, high  time  for  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers to  see  the  necessity  of  one  Organ- 
ization in  order  to  meet  the  combined 
powers  upon  an  equal  plane. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  that 
the  vast  army  of  Railroad  'Workers 
shall  be  enrolled  under  the  banner  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers. 


Our  Members  should  all  work  as 
never  before  and  carry  our  message  to 
both  the  organized  and  the  unorgan- 
ized throughout  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  show  them  the  great  need  of 
industrial  unity.  The  only  ones  who 
will  prevent  this  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  Railroad  Workers  are  those 
leeches  who  are  on  the  backs  of  the 
Railroad  Workers  in  the  divided  or- 
ganizations and  who  have  always  pre- 
vented the  real  producers  from  organ- 
izing and  presenting  their  requests  in 
a  peaceful  manner. 

It  is,  therefore,  up  to  our  members 
to  all  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  all  become  missionary  workers 
and  help  to  hasten  the  day  for  the  one 
Union  of  Railroad  Workers.  The  day 
of  private  control  is  gone  forever  and 
in  its  place  has  come  public  control 
and  consolidation,  and  from  that  will 
come  government  ownership  and  they 
will  meet  the  Railroad  Workers  who 
will  become  the  part  owners  of  theiV 
jobs,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
8-hour  day  for  all  Railroad  Workers 
they  will  need  our  plan  of  Organiza- 
tion for  Final  Success,  Industrial  Free- 
dom and  Justice. 


She  Couldn't  Deny  It. 

Some  time  ago  a  charming  girl  went 
to  a  little  town  to  pass  a  week  with  a 
young  woman  friend.  While  there  she 
was  induced  to  take  part  in  a  church 
bazaar  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
confectionery  stall.  Eventually  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  was  led  that  way. 

"They  tell  me  I  must  buy  some  choc- 
olates," smiled  the  victim,  picking  up  a 
box  from  the  stall.  "How  much  is 
this?" 

"A  dollar,"  answered  the  g^rl,  with- 
out any  visible  evidence  of  conscien- 
tious pangs. 

"Um,"  thoughtfully  returned  the  vic- 
tim, glancing  from  the  chocolates  to 
the  girl,  "aren't  you  a  little  dear?" 

"Well,"  coyly  rejoined  the  other, 
"that's  what  all  the  boys  say." 
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THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  BEFORE  THE  OUTBREAK  OF 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  HERMAN  SCHLUTER. 


The  economic  crisis  of  1857  had 
struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  feeble  be-, 
ginnings  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States.  There  existecl  trade  or- 
ganizations, and  even  national  organi- 
zations of  some  trades — for  example, 
those  of  the  printers  and  the  hatters — 
but  they  had  no  great  influence,  and 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  such 
blows  as  those  dealt  by  the  prevailing 
crisis. 

The  weakness  of  the  American  trade- 
union  movement  at  that  time  was  due 
to  the  relatively  insignificant  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  Capitalist 
industry  on  a  large  scale  existed  really 
only  in  three  of  the  New  England 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  Industrial  workers, 
in  the  present  sense,  were  therefore  to 
be  found  only  in  thise  regions.  The 
farmers  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. Industrial  products  were  for 
the  most  part  manufactured  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  trades  by  handicrafts- 
men. There  were  proportionately  few 
Americans  among  the  mechanics.  Ow- 
ing to  their  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  language  they  could  more  easily 
find  employment  in  agriculture,  in  trad- 
ing and  in  commerce  than  in  the  fac- 
tory and  the  workshop,  at  least  outside 
of  the  three  New  England  States  just 
named.  Unskilled  labor  was  principally 
supplied  by  Irish  immigrants,  while  the 
mechanic  trades  were  supplied  by  Ger- 
mans. The  trade  organizations  of 
German  working^en  consequently 
formed  a  much  more  important  part 
of  the  general  labor  movement  at  that 
time  than  they  did  later.  In  corres- 
pondence with  the  industrial  develop- 
ment all  labor  organizations  of  the 
time  reflected  somewhat  the  character 
of  artisan  gilds.  These  trade  unions, 
where  they  continued  to  exist,  were 
only  gradually  transformed  into  organ- 


izations of  modern  industrial  working- 
men. 

It  was  almost  two  years  before  the 
labor  organizations  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  crisis  of  1857.  Then 
they  showed  renewed  activity.  Local 
organizations,  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish, were  formed  in  all  the  large  cities, 
and  national  trade  federations  came 
into  existence.  The  iron  and  steel 
workers  took  the  initiative  by  forming 
a  national  federation  under  the  name 
**Sons  of  Vulcan.''  In  March,  1859, 
at  a  convention  in  Philadelphia,  the 
machinists  and  blacksmiths  followed; 
in  July,  in  the  same  city,  the  iron 
molders.  In  the  following  year,  in 
1860,  there  w^ere  already  twenty-six 
trades  with  national  organizations 
which  were  formed  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  those  of  the 
machinists  and  blacksmiths  and  those 
of  the  iron  molders  are  of  special  in- 
terest, because  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence, of  persons  who  subsequently 
played  an  important  part  in  the  labor 
movement  of  America. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  the  iron 
molders  of  various  cities  went  on  strike. 
The  employers  refused  to  agree  to  the 
demands  of  their  workmen  and  formed 
for  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
a  national  organization.  The  National 
Founders'  League.  This  employers' 
organization  tried^  to  import  working- 
men  from  foreign  countries  and  thus 
break  the  strike.  There  was  one  work- 
ingman  of  that  trade,  William  H.  Sylvis 
of  Philadelphia,  who  saw  through  the 
schemfe  of  the  employers  and  resolved 
to  work  against  them.  He  attempted 
to  unite  the  several  local  organizations 
of  the  trade  in  order  to  oppose  the 
national  union  of  the  employers  by  a 
national  union  of  the  workingmen.  In 
consequence  of  his  efforts  the  Iron 
Molders'  Convention  met  in  Philadel- 
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phia  on  July  5,  1859,  and  effected  a 
strong  organization  of  the  trade. 

The  convention  chose,  a  committee 
which  was  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
iron  molders  of  the  United  States. 
This  address  was  written  by  Sylvis.  It 
is  of  interest  today  because  it  gives  an 
insight  into  the  conceptions  and  ideas 
then  current  in  the  American  labor 
world.     Among  other  things  it  said: 

"Wealth  is  power  and  a  practical 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  a  power 
but  too  often  used  to  cypress  and  de- 
cade the  daily  laborer.  Year  after 
year  the  capital  of  the  country  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  -a  few,  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  wealth  of  the  country  becomes  cen- 
tralized, its  power  increases,  and  the 
laboring  classes  are  impoverished.  It 
therefore  becomes  us,  as  men  who  have 
to  battle  with  the  stem  realities  of  life, 
to  look  this  matter  fair  in  the  face; 
there  is  no  dodging  the  question;  let 
every  man  give  it  a  fair  full  and  candid 
consideration,  and  then  act  according 
to  his  honest  conviction.  What  posi- 
tion are  we,  the  fftechanics  of  America, 
to  hold  in  society?  Are  we  to  receive 
an  equivalent  for  our  labor  sufficient  to 
maintain  us  in  comparative  independ- 
ence and  respectability,  to  procure  the 
means  with  which  to  educate  our 
children,  and  qualify  them  to  play  their 
part  in  the  world's  drama ;  or  must  we 
be  forced  to  bow  the  suppliant  knee  to 
wealth,  and  earn  by  unprofitable  toil  a 
life  of  solace  to  confirm  the  very  chains 
that  bind  us  to  our  doom? 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  the  workingmen  lies  in  organiza- 
tion, Sylvis  urged  his  colleagues  to 
join  the  new  union. 

At  the  convention  of  his  national 
union,  held  at  Albany^  N.  Y.,  in  1860, 
the  author  of  this  address,  who  even 
at  that  time  brought  out  clearly  the 
relation  of  the  workingmen  to  capital, 
was  appointed  a  leading  officer  in  the 
organization,  and  as  such  played  an 
important  part  not  only  in  his  union, 


but  also  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment in  general. 

Besides  the  national  tmion  of  the 
iron  moulders  the  organizations  of  the 
machinists  and  blacksmiths  and  of  the 
shipwrights  were  at  that  period  par- 
ticularly active.  Both  trades  were 
even  then  eager  discussing  the  eight- 
hour  day.  At  the  annual  ccwivention 
of  the  former  a  demand  was  made 
for  an  eight-hour  day  merely  in 
consequence  of  their  strong  organiza- 
tion. In  other  English-speaking 
trade  unions  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  there  was  con- 
siderable activity,  as  also  in  those  of 
the  immigrant  German  workingmen. 

The  condition  of  the  few  independ- 
ent political  labor  organizations,  which 
were  German,  was  less  encouraging. 
The  anti-slavery  agitation  and  the  im- 
pending political  conflict  were  a  great 
hindrance  to  them.  The  Arbeiterbund 
( Workingmen's  League)  of  New  Yorlc 
was  more  deeply  concerned  about  wage 
slavery  than  about  chattel  slavery,  and 
the  same  thing  was  true  of  its  organ, 
the  Soziale  Republik.  In  St.  L^is 
there  were  German  workingmen's  or- 
ganizations which  were  loosely  allied 
with  the  Arbeiterbund,  and  there  were 
yet  others  in  Chicago.  Pupils  of  Karl 
Marx  still  exerted  some  influence  in  the 
Lake  City;  most  noted  among  these 
was  Joseph  Weydemeyer,  who  edited 
a  workingmen's  paper,  Stimme  des 
Volkes,  which  was  published  by  the 
central  committee  of  the  German 
Workingmen's  organizations.  The 
Soziale  Republic  and  the  Stimme  des 
Volkes  were  discontinued  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1860.  The  impending  con- 
flict between  the  slave-holding  South 
and  the  "free  labor"  North  crowded 
out  all  other  questions,  and  for  the 
time  being  made  impossible  any  politi- 
cal labor  movement,  although  the  trade 
unions  were  comparatively  active. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  labor  move- 
when  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  Fall  of  1860  induced  the  South- 
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em  States  to  secede  from  the  Union 
and  thus  inaugurate  the  Civil  Wai\ — ' 
(From  "Lincoln  Labor  and  Slavery.") 


MAKE  THE  SCALES  BALANCE. 

By  R.  N.  WHALEY. 

American  soldiers  will  be  killed  in 
Europe — ^this  we  cannot  help.  Ameri- 
can citizens  will  die  -^t  home  of  pre- 
ventable diseases — this  we  can  hdp. 
Both  are  losses  to  .America.  We  must 
do  what  we  can  to  make  up  these  los- 
ses. While  our  American  soldiers  are 
fighting  for  life  and  freedom  in  the 
world,  we  must  fight  for  freedom  from 
disease  in  America.  We  can  save  as 
many  American  lives  at  home  as  the 
Germans  can  ever  take  in  Europe,  You 
can  fight  Germany — ^you  can  help 
America  win  the  war.  Both  of  these 
things  you  can  do  by  keeping  yourself 
well.  You  have  heard  it  before — have 
you  listened  ? 

Read  the  article  "Patriotism  and 
Your  Health.*'  We  must  win  this  war 
and  it  tak^  food,  money  and  men  to 
do  it.  Before  we  can  have  money  and 
resources  we  must  have  men  an4 
women  that  are  men,  and  women  to  pro- 
duce and  supply  and  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  supply  money  and  food  and 
resources  of  every  kind.  A  nation  of 
weaklings  will  fail  just  as  Rome  failed 
when  her  people,  because  of  drunkards 
and  debauched  victims  of  disease,  neg- 
lected to  take  proper  care  of  their  phy- 
sical machine.  We  cannot  expect  to 
win  a  war  with  a  nation  of  young  men 
who  do  not  pass  even  a  moderately 
rigid  physical  examination.. 

War  requires  men  that  are  all  n/en, 
full  of  physical  vitality  and  working  up 
to  the  fullest  possible  efiiciency.  I 
this  gigantic  struggle  every  weak  and 
inefficient  person  in  our  land  who  is 
not  more  than  taking  care  of  himself  is 
just  that  much  dead  weight.  If  you 
are  sick  with  a  preventable  disease  you 
arc  a  slacker. '  What  good  are  you  to 
the   nation — ^a   person   who   will   not 


help  himself?  From  time  immemorial 
we  have  suffered  tremendous  and  un- 
necessary loss  of  life,  health,  happiness 
and  efficiency  from  needless  and  easily 
preventable  disease.  It  is  an  old  story, 
but  you  must  recognize  the  truth  in  the 
statement  that  the  nation  is  as  the  in- 
dividual— so  what  are  you  doing? 

If  we  win,  democracy  and  freedom 
of  peoples  win.  If  we  lose,. democracy 
and  freedom  lose — autocracy  wins  and 
we  stand  liable  to  pay  tremendous  in- 
demnities to  our  enemies  that  will  make 
our  seven  billion  Liberty  Loan  look 
cheap.  If  you  don't  take  the  individual 
responsibility  of  winning  this  war,  you 
ought  to.  If  you  are  not  mad  enough 
at  Germany  to  do  something — get  mad. 

Help  make  the  scales  balance.  More 
good,  fresh  American  air  into  your 
lungs  thru  windows  open  at  top  and 
bottom.  The  air  of  a  great,  free 
nation  is  good  for  you.  Give  more 
thought  to  the  good  you  can  get  put  of 
food  and  eat  less — chew  more.  Get 
your  share  of  sunlight ;  get  your  proper 
rest.  Don't  overtax  your  strength- 
stop  before  you  reach  the  limit.  Pick 
up  your  ^hare  of  responsibility  and  get 
busy  saving  American  lives  at  home. 
Make  the  "gains"  outweigh  the  "losses" 
on  the  scale. 


Breaking  It  Gently. 

Two  friends — a  Londoner  and  a 
Scotsman — ^happened  to  be  lunching 
together  recently  in  a  certain  restaur- 
ant. The  latter,  true  to  his  natural 
habit,  kept  turning  around  to  see  that 
his  hat  and  coat  remained  still  on  the 
peg  where  he  had  left  them. 

"You  are  a  suspicious  chap,"  said  his 
friend  at  last.  "Who  do  you  think  is 
going  to  walk  in  here  and  steal  our 
coats?" 

"Can't  say,"  replied  the  Scotsman; 
"but  rU  take  good  care  that  nobody 
gets  mine!  Yours  went  ten  minutes 
ago  I"— Ex.  ^ 

Texas  railroads  are  hampered  for 
want  of  skilled  labor. 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  WAR^AVINGS  STAMPS. 


What  They  Are  and  Why  You  Should  Buy  them, 

(From  the  Treasury  Department  National  War-Savings  Committee.) 


In  offering  "War-Savings  Stamps" 
to  the  public  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  made  immediately  available 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  a  profitable,  simple,  and  secure 
investment. 

What  They  Are.  —  War-  Savings 
Stamps  are  the  answer  of  a  g^eat  de- 
mocracy to  the  demand  for  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  security. 
They  are  "little  baby  bonds."  Like 
Liberty  bonds,  they  have  behind  them 
the  entire  resources  of  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  the  additional  advantage  that  they 
steadily  increase  in  value  from  the  date 
of  purchase  until  the  date  of  maturity, 
and  this  increase  is  guaranteed  by  the 
government.  These  stamps  are  issued 
in  two  denominations,  the  25-cent 
stamp  and  the  $5  stamp. 

For  the  convenience  of  investors,  a 
"Thrift  Card"  is  furnished  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  25-cent  stamps.  This  card 
has  spaces  for  sixteen  stamps.  When 
all  the  spaces  have  been  filled  the  Thrift 
Card  may  be  exchanged  for  a  $6  stamp 
at  post  offices,  banks,  or  other  author- 
ized agencies  by  adding  12  cents  in  cash 
prior  to  February  1,  1918,  and  1  cent 
additional  each  month  thereafter. 

Those  who  prefer  may  buy  a  $5 
stamp  outright.  These  will  be  on  sale 
from  December  3,  1917,  until  January 
31, 1918,  for  $4.12.  They  automatically 
ii^crease  in  value  a  cent  a  month  every 
month  thereafter  until  January  1,  1923, 
when  the  United  States  will  pay  $6  at 
any  post  office  or  at  the  Treasury  in 
Washington  for  each  stamp  affixed  to 
a  War-Savings  Certificate. 

When  you  purchase  a  $5  stamp,  you 
must  attach  it  to  an  engraved  folder 
known  a§  a  "War-Savings  Certificate" 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
^nd  can  be  cashed  only  by  the  person 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  certifi- 
cate, except  in  case  of  death  or  dis- 
ability. This  certificate  contains  twenty 
spaces.     If   these   are   all   filled   with 


War-Savings  Stamps  between  Decem- 
ber 3,  1917,  and  January  31,  1918,  the 
cost  to  the  purchaser  will  be  $82.40, 
and  on  January  1, 1923,  the  government 
will  pay  the  owner  of  the  certificate 
$100— a  net  profit  to  the  holder  of 
$17.60.  This  is  based  on  an  interest 
rate  of  4  per  cent  compounded  quar- 
terly from  January  2, 1918.  The  amount 
of  War-Savings  Stamps  sold  to  any  one 
person  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$100  (maturity  value),  and  no  person 
may  hold  such  stamps  or  War-Savings 
Certificates  to  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $1,000  (maturity  value). 

If  the  holder  of  a  War-Savings  Cer- 
tificate finds  it  necessary  to  realize  cash 
on  it  before  maturity,  he  may  at  any 
time  after  January  2,  1918,  upon  giving 
ten  days'  written  notice  to  any  money- 
order  post  office,  receive  for  each 
stamp  affixed  to  his  certificate  the 
amount  paid  therefor  plus  1  cent  for 
each  calendar  month  after  the  month  of 
purchase  of  each  stamp.  A  registered 
certificate  may  be  redeemed,  however, 
only  at  the  post  office  where  registered. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  is  simple, 
straightforward,  and  certain.  The 
holder  of  the  certiTicates  can  not  lose 
and  is  certain  to  gain.  He  is  bu)ring 
the  safest  security  in  the  world  in  the 
most  convenient  form  in  which  the  se- 
curity of  a  great  government  has  ever 
been  offered  to  its  people. 

Why  You  Should  Buy  Them.— The 
main  reason  for  the  purchase  of  War- 
Savings  Stamps  is  because  your  country 
is  at  war.  Your  country  needs  every 
penny  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  can  save  and  lend,  in  order  to 
feed,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  America  and  to  win  this 
righteous  war  in  defense  of  American 
honor  and  the  cause  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  war,  we  must 
win  it  as  a  united  people.  T)ie  savings 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  hasten  the  vic- 
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torious  ending  of  the  war.  War  Savers 
are  Life  Savers. 

A  single  strand  in  the  cables  which 
uphold  the  great  Brooklyn  suspension 
bridge  is  not  very  strong, but  thousands 
of  these  strands  bound  together  uphold 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
world. 

When  our  fathers  and  sons  and 
brothers  were  called  by  our  country 
to  take  up  arms  in  her  defense,  you 
did  not  hear  an  individual  soldier  re- 
fuse to  serve  because  his  service  alone 
would  not  win  the  war.  Each  man 
was  ready  to  do  his  part.  The  great 
army  thus  formed  is  going  forward  to 
face  the  fire  of  battle  and  td  risk  every- 
thing for  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
homes  and  our  families,  and  for  the 
very  existence  of  our  country. 

These  are  the  men  for  whom  you  are 
asked  toHsave  and  lend  your  dollars. 

A  country  worth  fighting  for  is  a 
country  worth  saving  for. 

The  War-Savings  Plan. 

Q.    What  is  the  War-Savings  Plan? 

A.  It  is  a  plan  by  which  you  can 
lend  small  savings  to  your  government 
at  4  per  cent  interest,  compounded 
quarterly. 

Q.    How  may  this  be  done? 

A.  By*  purchasing  War -Savings 
Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps. 

Q.    What  is  a  War-Savings  Stamp? 

A.  It  is  a  stamp  for  which  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  you  $5  on  Januarv  1, 
1923. 

Q.    What  does  it  cost? 

A.  Between  $4.12  and  $4.23  during 
1918,  depending  upon  the  month  in 
which  purchased. 

Q.    What  is  a  Thrift  Stamp  ? 

A.  It  is  a  stamp  costing  26  cents,  to 
be  applied  in  payment  for  a  War-Sav- 
ings Stamp.  It  does  not  earn  interest. 
The  purpose  of  its  issue  is  to  enable 
people  to  accumulate  in  small  sums  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  for  a  War- 
Savings  Stamp. 

Q.    Where  can  I  buy  them? 

A.  At  post  oflSces,  banks,  and 
authorized  agencies. 

Q.    Why  should  I  buy  them  ? 

A.    Every  dollar  loaned  to  the  gov- 


ernment helps  to  save  the  lives  of  our 
men  at  the  front  and  to  win  the  war. 

War-Savings  Stamps  and  Certificates. 

Q.  I  want  to  begfin  to  save  on  the 
War-Savings  Plan.  What  is  the  first 
thing  to  do? 

A.  Take  $4.12  to  the  post  office  or 
a  bank  or  any  other  agent,  buy  a  War- 
Savings  Stamp,  and  ask  for  a  War- 
Savings  Certificate. 

Q.  What  is  a  War-Savings  Certi- 
ficate? 

A.  It  is  a  pocket-sized  folder  con- 
taining twenty  spaces  upon  which  to 
affix  War-Savings  Stamps. 

Q.  Is  the  War-Savings  Certificate  a 
government  obligation  ? 

A.  It  becomes  an  obligation  as  soon 
as  one  or  more  -War-Savings  Stamps 
are  affixed  to  it. 

Q.  Can  I  get  a  War-Savings  Certi- 
ficate without  buying  a  Stamp? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Does  the  War-Savings  Certifi- 
cate cost  anything? 

A.    No.    The  agent  from  whom  you 

purchase  the  stamps  will  write  your 

name  and  address  on  the  certificate  and 

will  furnish  you  an  envelope  in  which 

.  to  keep  it. 

Q.     What  do  I  do  after  that? 

A.  Affix  the  War-Savings  Stamp  on 
your  certificate  in  space  No.  1  and  take 
good  care  of  it. 

Q.    What  do  I  do  next? 

A.  You  have  now  become  a  war 
saver.  Continue  to  buy  War-Savings 
Stamps  every  week  or  month  and  put 
them  on  your  certificate  until  you  have 
filled  all  of  the  twenty  spaces.  When 
this  is  done  you  can  buy  another  War- 
Savings  Stamp,  and  you  will  receive 
free  of  cost  another  certificate  to  which 
you  can  attach  new  stamps  as  you  buy 
them. 

Q.  When  I  have  filled  the  twenty 
spaces  on  my  certificate  what  do  I  do 
with  it? 

A.  Keep  the  certificate  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1923,  and  the  government  will 
pay  you  $100  for  it. 

Q.  How  many  War-Savings  Certifi- 
cates can  I  fill? 

A.    Ten.    The  law  allows  each  per- 
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son  to  own  $1,000  worth  of  War-Sav- 
ings Certificates. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  quantity 
that  I  can  purchase  at  any  one  time? 

A.  One  hundred  dollars'  worth,  or 
twenty  stamps. 

The  Price  of  War-Savings  Stamps. 

Q.  Does  the  price  of  a  War-Savings 
Stamp  always  remain  the  same? 

A.  No.  The  price  for  each  month 
appears  on  the  face  of  each  stamp. 
Never  pay  either  more  or  less  than  the 
amount  shown  for  the  hionth  in  which 
you  make  the  purchase.  The  price  is 
$4.12  in  December,  1917,  and  January, 
1918,  and  increases  1  cent  each  month 
after  January,  1918,  until  in  December, 
1918,  when  the  price  is  $4.23. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  War-Sav- 
ings Stamps  for  each  month  of  1918? 

A.    Jan.      $4.12  July      $4.18 

Feb.       4.13  Aug.       4.19 

Mar.       4.14  Sept.      4.20 

Apr.       4.15  Oct.        4.21 

May       4.16  Nov.       4.22 

June       4.17  Dec.       4.23 

Q.  Why  is  the  price  higher  each 
month  ? 

A.  Because  the  stamps  are  earning 
interest. 

Thrift  Stamps  and  Thrift  Cards. 

Q.  If  I  do  not  have  enough  money 
saved  up  to  buy  a  War-Savings  Stamp 
and  can  only  save  in  small  amounts, 
what  should  I  do? 

A.  Buy  a  25-cent  Thrift  Stamp  at  a 
post  office,  bank,  or  other  authorized 
agency  and  ask  for  a  Thrift  Card,  to 
which  you  can  attach  your  Thrift 
Stamp. 

Q.  Is  there  any  charge  for  a  Thrift 
Card? 

A.  No.  It  is  given  you  to  hold 
Thrift  Stamps  and  contains  a  place  for 
your  name  and  address. 

Q.  How  many  Thrift  Stamps  will 
this  card  hold? 

A.  Sixteen  stamps,  which  represent 
a  value  of  $4. 

Exchanging  Thrift  Cards  for  War- 
Savings  Stamps. 

Q.     When   I  have  filled  the  Thrift 
Card,  what  do  I  do? 
A,    Take  it  to  a  post  office,  bank,  or 


other  authorized  agency,  surrender  the 
card  and  pay  in  cash  the  few  cents 
difference  between  the  $4  worth  of 
Thrift  Stamps  and  the  price  of  a  War- 
Savings  Stamp  for  the  month  in  which 
the  exchange  is  made. 

Q.    What  do  I  do  next? 

A.  You  take  the  War-Savings 
Stamp  given  you  in  exchange  for  your 
Thrift  Card,  ask  for  a  War-Savings 
Certificate,  if  you  haven't  one  already, 
and  attach  the  stamp  to  the  certificate. 

Q.  Should  I  continue  to  buy  Thrift 
Stamps  ? 

A.  Yes.  Ask  for  a  new  Thrift 
Card  and  begin  again. 

Q.    Do  Thrift  Stamps  bear  interest? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Then  why  are  they  issued? 

A.  To  make  it  convenient  for  you 
to  save  in  small  amounts  so  that  you 
can  purchase  a  War-Savings  Stamp 
which  does  bear  interest. 

Q.  May  I  exchange  Thrift  Stamps 
for  War-Savings  Stamps  at  any  time? 

A.  No ;  only  on  or  before  December 
31,  1918. 

Lending  Your  Money  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

.Q.  What  security  is  behind  the 
War-Savings  Stamp? 

A.  The  United  States  government 
promises  to  pay  $5  for  each  stamp  on 
January  1,  1923.  This  promise  is 
backed  by  the  faith  and  honor  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  taxing  power 
of  this  country,  which  is  the  richest 
nation  in  flie  world. 

Q.  Why  does  the  United  States 
borrow  this  money? 

A.    To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Q.  When  I  lend  my  money  to  the 
government,  would  it  be  safer  to  buy  a 
government  bond  rather  than  these 
War-Savings  Stamps? 

A.  When  a  War-Savings  Stamp  is 
attached  to  a  War-Savings  Certificate 
it  becomes  a  government  obligation 
with  the  same  security  as  the  Liberty 
bonds,  now  held  by  more  than  10,- 
000,000  Americans. 

Q.  Is  the  4  per  cent  interest,  com- 
pounded quarterly,  on  War-Savings 
Certificates  paid  in  the  same  way  as 
the  interest  on  Liberty  bonds? 
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A.  No.  The  Liberty  bond  interest 
is  paid  every  six  months,  but  the  in- 
terest on  the  War-Savings  Certificate 
accumulates  and  is  paid  to  you  in  one 
sum,  on  January  1,  1923. 

Q.  Why  isn't  the  interest  paid  in 
the  same  manner  on  both  War-Sav- 
ings Certificates  and  Liberty  bonds? 

A.  It  would  be  very  complicated 
and  expensive  to  pay  interest  every 
six  month§  on  $5  stamps  and  for  that 
reason  the  United  States  government 
retains  the  interest  until  January  1, 
1923,  at  which  time  it  pays  you  the 
compound  interest  and  the  principal, 
amounting  to  $5,  the  face  value  of  the 
War-Savings  Stamp. 

Q.  Shall  I  sell  Liberty  bonds  to  buy 
War-Savings  Stamps? 

A.  No.  The  security  behind  Lib- 
erty bonds  and  War-Savings  Certifi- 
cates is  the  same.  Keep  your  Liberty 
bonds,  but  buy  War-Savings  Stamps 
also. 

Q.  Is  the  money  received  from 
War-Savings  Stamps  and  Thrift 
Stamps  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  money  received  from  Liberty 
bonds  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Should  I  take  money  out  of  the 
savings  bank  to  buy  War-Savings 
Stamps  ? 

A.  No.  You  should  save  as  mucH 
as  you  can  every  day  and  buy  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War-Savings  Stamps  with 
these  savings. 

Q.  How  did  Congress  authorize 
these  War-Savings  Certificates? 

A.  By  act  approved  September  24, 
1917. 

Q.  How  large  an  amount  of  War- 
Savings  Certificates  can  be  issued 
under  the  present  law? 

A.    Two  billion  dollars. 

Transfer. 

Q.  Can  I  sell  or  transfer  my  War- 
Savings  Certificate  to  anyone? 

A.  No.  The  certificate  is  not 
transferable  and  is  of  value  to  the 
owner  only,  except  in  case  of  death 
or  disability. 

Q.  Should  I  sell  my  Thrift  Card  to 
anyone  ? 

A.    No.    Your  Thrift  Card  has  your 


name  on  it  and  should  be  filled  with 
sixteen  25-cent  Thrift  Stamps  and  ex- 
changed at  a  post  office,  bank,  or  other 
authorized  agency  for  a  War-Savings 
Stamp.  _ 

Registration. 

Q.  Should  I  regfister  a  War-Sav- 
ings Certificate? 

A.  Yes,  if  you  wish  to  secure  pay- 
ment in  case  the  certificate  is  lost. 

Q.     Am  I  required  to  register  it? 

A.    No. 

Q.     Where  can  I  register  it? 

A.  At  any  post  office  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  class,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  postmaster  general 
may  prescribe. 

Q.     When  can  I  register? 

A.  At  the  time  of  purchase  or  any 
later  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  charge  for  regis- 
tration ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Can  I  register  a  War-Savings 
Stamp  that  is  not  attached  to  a  War- 
Savings  Certificate. 

A.    No. 

Q.  Can  I  register  a  War-Savings 
Certificate  for  anyone  else  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Should  a  married  woman  use 
her  own  or  her  husband's  name  when 
registering? 

A.  Her  own — Mrs.  Mary  Brown, 
not  Mrs.  John  Brown. 

Q.  Suppose  a  married  woman 
wishes  to  surrender  her  War-Savings 
Certificate  which  is  registered  in  her 
maiden  name? 

A.  She  should  sign  herself  Mary 
Jones,  now  by  marriage  Mary  Brown, 

Q.  If  I  have  five  War-Savings 
Stamps  on  my  War-Savings  Certificate 
and  have  it  registered  and  I  put  one 
more  stamp  on,  must  I  have  it  regis- 
tered again  to  have  protection  on  my 
sixth  stamp? 

A.  Yes.  Each  stamp  must  be  reg- 
istered. 

Loss. 

Q.  If  I  lose  some  detached  Thrift 
Stamps,  can  I  get  my  money  back? 

A.  No.  These  stamps  are  of  value 
to  the  bearer,  just  as  postage  stamps 
are. 
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Q.  If  I  lose  my  Thrift  Card,  what 
can  I  do? 

A.  Be  sure  to  put  your  name  and 
address  on  the  Thrift  Card,  so  that  if 
the  finder  drops  it  in  any  post  office 
box  without  postage  it  may  be  re- 
turned to  you. 

Q.  Is  an  unattached  War-Savings 
Stamp  of  value  to  anyone  who  finds  it? 

A.  Yes.  For  this  reason  you 
should  attach  it  to  your  War-Savings 
Certificate  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
You  should  write  across  the  face  of 
the  stamp  your  name  and  the  number 
of  your  certificate. 

Q.  If  a  registered  War-Savings 
Certificate  is  lost  or  destroyed,  what 
should  I  do? 

A.     If  it  is  not  returned  to  you  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  report  it  to  your 
postmaster  where  you  had  the  certih 
cate  registered. 

Q.  How  do  I  get  my  money  back 
if  my  registered  War-Savings  Certifi- 
cate is  lost? 

A.  By  applying  at  the  post  office 
where  you  registered  it. 

Payment  at  Maturity. 

Q.  Where  does  the  United  States 
government  pay  the  $6  on  January  1, 
1923,  for  each  War-Savings  Stamp  at- 
tached to  a  War-Savings  Certificate? 

A.  At  either  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  Washington  or  at  any  money- 
order  post  office  after  ten  (10)  days' 
notice. 

Q.  Where  is  payment  made  if  the 
certificate  is  registered? 

A.  At  the  post  office  where  the  cer- 
tificate is  registered. 

Payment  Before  Maturity. 

Q.  If  it  is  necessary  before  January 
1,  1923,  to  have  money  for  my  War- 
Savings  Certificate,  how  can  I  get  it? 

A.  If  it  is  not  registered,  take  it  to 
any  money-order  post  office  and  it  will 
be  redeemed,  after  ten  days'  written 
demand,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  If  reg- 
istered, take  it  to  the  post  office  where 
registered. 

Q.  What  do  I  get  in  cash  for  each 
War-Savings  Stamp  attached  to  my 
War-Savings  Certificate  if  I  surrender 
it? 


A.  The  amount  is  indicated  on  the 
table,  which  is  printed  on  the  back  of 
each  War-Savings  Certificate. 

Q.  Can  I  surrender  my  Thrift  Card 
for  cash? 

A.    No, 

Q.  If  I  must  have  money  on  my 
Thrift  Card  and  Thrift  SUmps,  how 
can  I  obtain  it? 

A.  By  filling  the  Thrift  Card  and 
exchanging  it  for  a  War-Savings 
Stamp,  which  has  a  redeemable  value. 

Q.  Is  the  post  office  the  only  place 
where  I  can  surrender  my  War-Sav- 
ings Certificate  before  its  maturity  and 
get  my  money  back? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  How  much  notice  must  I  give 
the  post  office? 

A.    Ten  days'  notice. 

Q.  If  I  should  find  it  necessary  to 
surrender  my  War-Savings  Certificate 
for  cash,  what  rate  of  interest  would 
I  receive  on  my  investment? 

A.  A  little  less  than  3  per  cent 
The  value  of  a  stamp  for  each  month 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Month.       1918.  1919.  1920.  1921.  1922. 

January    ...$4.12  $4.24  $4.36  $4.48  $4.60 

February    ..  4.13  4.25  4.37  4.49  4.61 

March    4.14  4.26  4.38  4.50  4.62 

April    4.15  4.27  4.39  4.51  4.63 

May    4.16  4.28  4.40  4.52  4.64 

June *4.17  4.29  4.41  4.53  4.65 

July    4.18  4.30  4.42  4.54  4.66 

August    4.19  4.31  4.43  4.55  4.67 

September  .   4.20  4.32  4.44  4.56  4.68 

October    ...  4.21  4.33  4.45  4.57  4.69 

November    .  4.22  4.34  4.46  4.58  4.70 

December  ..   4.23  4.35  4.47  4.59  4.71 

January  1,  1923   $5.00 

Q.  If  I  have  registered  a  WSr-Sav- 
ings  Certificate  in  one  city  and  I  move 
to  another,  do  I  have  to  go  bai:k  to  the 
city  where  registered  to  get  my  money? 

A.  No.  You  may,  by  applying  to 
the  postmaster  where  your  certificate 
was  registered,  have  your  registration 
card  transferred  to  any  post  office  you 
may  designate. 

Q.  Can  I  write  my  name  on  a  stamp 
toidentfyit? 

A.    Yes. 

Information. 

Q.    How  large  is  a  Thrift  Stamp? 

A.  It  is  slightly  larger  than  a  %- 
cent  postage  stamp  and  green  in  color. 
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Q.     What  size  is  a  Thrift  Card? 

A.  Contains  spaces  for  sixteen 
Thrift  Stamps  and,  when  folded,  fits 
the  pocket.     It  is  4  by  8  inches  in  size. 

Q.  How  large  is  a  War-Savings 
Stamp? 

A.  It  is  about  the  size  of  four  post- 
age stamps  and  green  in  color. 

Q.  How  large  is  a  War-Savings 
Certificate? 

A.  It  is  a  folder,  size  4  by  8  inches, 
containing  twenty  spaces  for  War-Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

Q.  Where  can  information  be  ob- 
tained regarding  War-Savings  Certifi- 
cates and  Thrift  Stamps? 

A.  At  post  offices,  banks,  or  other 
agencies,  or  by  addressing  the  National 
War-Savings  Committee,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHILD 

LABOR  LAW  THREATENED 


It  Has  the  Largest  Number  of  Chil- 
dren Under  16  in  Industry  of  Any 
State  in  the  Union. 

Regulations  that  would  violate  both 
national  and  state  child  labor  laws 
have  been  recently  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  has  sent  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh  protesting  against 
the  regulations  and  urging  that  they  be 
immediately  withdrawn. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  relate  to  the  issu- 
ance of  employment  certificates  to 
mentally  defective,  sub-normal  and 
sub-standard  children.  Under  the  ex- 
isting state  law  no  child  under  14  may 
be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion and  a  child  between  14  and  16  may 
not  be  employed  unless  he  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade.  The  new  reg- 
ulations make  it  possible  for  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education  to  issue  cer- 
tificates to  defective  and  retarded 
children  who  are  below  14  years  of 
age  or  who  have  not  completed  the 
sixth  grade.  In  other  words,  as  the 
letter  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee    to    Governor    Brumbaugh 


points  out,  the  regulations  attempt  to 
make  valid  an  invalid  employment  cer- 
tificate, although  no  such  discretionary 
power  is  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

"These  regulations  are  of  national 
importance,"  says  the  committee's  let- 
ter to  the  Governor,  "because  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  largest  number  of 
wage  earning  children  under  16  in 
commerce  and  industry  of  any  state  in 
the  union  and  because  until  now  it  has 
had  one  of  the  best  child  labor  laws. 
Whatever  Pennsylvania  does  is 
watched  with  interest  by  employers  , 
and  educators  throughout  the  country. 
Any  lowering  of  standards  there  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  similar  action 
in  other  states.  For  this  reason  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  pro- 
tests against  these  regulations  and  asks 
in  the  interest  of  the  working  children, 
not  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  country,  that  they  be  rescinded." 

In,  addition  to  the  violation  pf  na- 
tional and  state  child  labor  laws  the 
committee  points  out  the  danger  of 
turning  into  industry  a  body  of  abnor- 
mal children  when  there  is  a  definite 
tendency  now  to  eliminate  even  normal 
children  under  16  years  of  age  because 
of  great  liability  of  young  workers  to 
accidents.  Permitting  children  who 
are  not  abnormal  but  merely  below 
grade  to  obtain  employment  certificates 
puts  a  premium  on  sending  children  to 
schools  where  the  teaching  is  incom- 
petent, the  committee  asserts,  and, 
finally,  the  regulations  are  directly  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  President  Wilson 
and  the  administration,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  labor 
standards  for  the  sake  of  efficient  pro- 
duction at  present,  and  for  the  effic- 
iency of  the  American  nation  after  the 
war. 


Ten  million  working  women  through- 
out the  United  States  are  asking  that 
they  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  men 
for  equal  work. 


There  are  3,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  actually  tuber- 
cular. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  INJUNCTION— THE  MISUSE  OF  THE 

EQUITY  POWERS. 


Our  government  was  designed  to  be 
a  government  by  law,  said  law  to  be 
enacted  by  the  legislative  branch,  con- 
strued by  the  judiciary  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  executive. 

An  injunction  is  "an  extraordinary 
wrft  issued  out  of  equity  enjoining  a 
threatened  injury  to  property  or  prop- 
erty rights,  where  there  is  not  a  plain, 
adequate  and  complete  remedy  at  law.'' 

The  definition  of  equity  is  "the  ap- 
plication of  right  and  justice  to  the 
legal  adjustment  of  diflferences  where 
the  law  by  reason  of  its  universality 
is  deficient,"  or  "that  system  of  juris- 
prudence which  comprehends  every 
matter  of  law  for  which  the  common 
law  provides  no  remedy  .  .  spring- 
ing originally  from  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, moderating  the  harshness  of  the 
common  law  according  to  good  con- 
science. In  other  words,  it  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  according  to  the  judg- 
ment and  conscience  of  one  man. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  in  Great 
Britain,  whence  the  United  States  de- 
rives its  system  of  equity,  as  well  as 
of  law,  the  equity  power  was  limited 
to  the  protection  of  property  rights, 
and  in  such  cases  only  where  there 
was  no  remedy  at  law;  the  words 
"adequate  and  complete"  have  been 
added  here. 

When  the  courts  of  equity  take  juris- 
diction over  and  issue  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  they  do  so  to  protect 
business,  which,  under  late  rulings  by 
several  courts,  is  held  to  be  property. 
These  rulings  are  disputed  and  con- 
demned by  other  courts,  which  hold 
that  relations  between  employers  and 
employes,  between  buyer  and  seller,  are 
personal  relations,  and  as^such,  if  regu- 
lated at  all,  are  regulated  by  statute  or 
common  law  only.  If  the  latter  con- 
tention be  right,  and  of  this  we  believe 
there  can  be  no  question,  the  ruling 
that  makes  business  property,  or  the 


right  to  carry  on  or  continue  in  busi- 
ness a  property  right,  is  revolutionary 
and  must  lead  to  a  complete  change 
not  only  in  our  industrial,  but  in  our 
political  life.  If  the  court  of  equity  be 
permitted  to  regulate  personal  relations, 
it  will  gradually  draw  to  itself  all  legis- 
lative power.  If  it  be  permitted  to  set 
aside  or  to  enforce  law,  it  will  ulti- 
mately arrogate  to  itself  jurisdiction 
now  held  by  the  law  court  and  abolish 
trial  by  jury. 

The  Constitution  confers  equity 
power  upon  the  courts  by  stating  that 
they  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  law  and 
in  equity  in  the  same  way  that  it  makes 
it  their  duty  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,,  and  in  substantially  the  same 
way  as  it  provides  for  trial  by  jury. 
Equity  power  came  to  us  as  it  existed 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  adc^tion 
of  our  Constitution,  and  it  was  so 
limited  and  defined  by  English  author- 
ities that  our  courts  oould  not  obtain 
jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes  except  by 
the  adoption  of  a  ruling  that  business 
is  property.  If  business  be  proi>erty  in 
the  case  of  a  strike  or  bo)rcott,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  protected  by  the  equity 
court  against  diminution  of  its  usual 
income,  caused  by  a  strike  or  boycott 
conducted  by  the  working  people,  then 
it  necessarily  must  be  property  at  other 
times,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected against  loss  of  income  caused  by 
competition  from  other  manufacturers 
or  business  men.  Business  and  the 
income  from  business  would  become 
territorial  and  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  land  and  the  income  from 
land.  The  result  would  be  to  make  all 
competition  in  trade  unlawful ;  it  would 
prevent  anyone  from  engaging  in  trade 
or  manufacture  unless  he  comply  with 
the  whims  and  fancies  of  those  who 
have  their  trade  or  means  of  production 
already  established. 

No  one  could  enter  into  business  ex- 
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cept  through  inheritance,  bequest  or 
sale. 

In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
new  definition,  of  property  we  here 
state  the  accepted  legal  definition,  busi- 
ness and  labor. 

Definition  of  Property. — Property 
means  the  dominion  of  indefinite  right 
of  user  and  disposition  which  one  law- 
fully exercises  over  particular  things 
or  subjects  and  generally  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  Property  is  owner- 
ship, the  exclusive  right  of  any  person 
freely  to  use,  enjoy  and  dispose  of,  any 
determinate  object,  whether  real  or 
personal.  (English  and  American 
Encyclopedia  of  Law). 

Property  is  the  exclusive  right  of 
possession,  enjoying  and  disposing  of 
a  thing.     (  Century  Dictionary  ) . 

A  right  imparting  to  the  owner  a 
power  of  indefinite  user,  capable  of 
being  transmitted  to  universal  succes- 
sors by  way  of  descent,  and  imparting 
to  the  owner  the  power  of  disposition 
from  himself  and  his  successors.  (Aus- 
tin, Jurisprudence). 

The  sole  and  despotic  dominion 
which  one  claims  and  exercises  over 
the  external  things  of  the  world  in 
total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any 
other  individual  in  the  world.  (Black- 
stone)  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  property  is  prod- 
ucts of  nature  or  of  labor,  and  that  the 
essential  element  is  that  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  sale,  be  given  away,  or  in 
any  other  way  transferred  to  another. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  law  be- 
tween property  and  property  rights. 

From  these  definitions  it  is  plain 
that  labor  power  or  patronage  cannot 
be  property,  but  aside  from  this  we 
have  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude. 

Labor  power  cannot  be  property,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
laborer.  It  is  personal.  It  grows  with 
health,    diminishes    in    sickness,    and 


ceases  at  death.  It  is  an  attribute  of 
life. 

The  ruling  of  the  court  makes  of 
the  laborer  a  serf,  of  patronage  an 
evidence  of  servitude  by  assuming  that 
one  may  have*  a  property  right  in  the 
labor  or  patronage  of  another. 

Definition  of  Business. — ^That  which 
occupies  the  time,  attention  and  labor 
of  mea  for  the  purpose  of  livelihood 
or  profit ;  that  which  occupies  the  time, 
attention  and  labor  of  men  for  the 
purpose  of  profit  and  improvement. 
(American  and  English  Encyclopedia 
of  Law). 

That  which  busies  or  that  which  oc- 
cupies the  time,  attention  or  labor  of 
one,  as  his  principal  concern,  whether 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  (Web- 
ster's Dictionary). 

.Definition  of  Labor. — Physical  or 
mental  effort,  particularly  for  some 
useful  or  desired  end.  Exertion  of  the 
powers  for  some  end  other  than  recre- 
ation or  sport.     (Century  Dictionary.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  defin- 
ition that,  while  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  property 
and  business,  there  is  none  at  all  be- 
tween business  and  labor,  so  that  if 
business  be  property  so  is  labor,  and  if 
the  earning  power  of  business  can  be 
protected  by  equity  power  through  in- 
junctions so  can  the  earning  power  of 
labor — in  other  words,  the  laborer  may 
obtain  an  injunction  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  wages,  or  against  a  dis- 
charge, which  would  stop  the  wages 
entirely. 

If  this  new  definition  of  property, 
by  including  therein  business  and  labor, 
be  accepted,  then  the  judge  sitting  in 
enuity  becomes  the  irresponsible  master 
of  all  men  who  do  business  or  who 
labor. 

We  contend  that  equity,  power  and 
jurisdiction  —  discretionary  govern- 
ment by  the  judiciary — for  well-defined 
purposes  and  within  the  specific  limi- 
tations granted  to  the  courts  by  the 
Constitution  has  been  so  extended  that 
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it  is  invading  the  field  of  government 
by  law  and  endangering  constitutional 
liberty — that  is,  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  individual  citizen. 

As  government  by  equity  (personal 
government)  advances,  republican  gov- 
ernment (government  by  law)  recedes. 

We  have  escaped  from  despotic  gov- 
ernment by  the  king.  We  realized 
that,  after  all,  he  was  but  a  man..  Are 
we  going  to  permit  the  growing  up  of 
a  despotic  government  by  the  judges? 
Are  not  they  also  men? 

The  despotism  of  one  can  in  this 
sense  be  no  better  than  the  despotism 
of  another.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people;'*  any  usurpa- 
tion by  the  judiciary  must  be  as  stern- 
ly resisted  as  usurpation  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

What  labor  is  now  seeking  is  the  as- 
sistance of  all  liberty-loving  men  in 
restoring  the  common-law  definition  of 
property  and  in  restricting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  equity  courts  in  that  con- 
nection to  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution. — Andrew 
Furuseth  in  Brewery  Workers'  Journal. 


IRELAND  ALWAYS  ON  TOP. 

An  Irishman  and  a  Scot  were  argu- 
ing as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective 
countries. 

"Ah,  weel,"  said  Sandy,  "they  tore 
down  an  auld  castle  in  Scotland  and 
found  many  wires  under  it,  which 
shows  that  the  telegraph  was  knoon 
there  hoondreds  o'  years  ago." 

"Well,"  said  Pat,  "they  tore  down 
an  ould  castle  in  Oireland,  and  there 
was  no  wires  found  undher  it,  which 
shows  that  they  knew  all  about  wire- 
less telegraphy  in  Oireland  hundreds 
av  years  ago." — Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


Organized  workers  in  -New  York  are 
supporting  pending  legislation  which 
would  increase  wages  of  city  laborers 
to  $3  a  day. 


WAR  AND  INEQUALITY. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Grasty,  now  in  Paris 
for  the  New  York  Times,  is  not  an 
economist  nor  perhaps  a  profound  phi- 
losopher. But  he  has  eyes  and  a  heart 
In  a  letter  mailed^from  Paris  on  June 
17th,  he  says: 

There  are  two  meatless  days  in  the 
week  in  Paris,  but  otherwise  food 
seems  very  plentiful  to  those  who  have 
the  price.  Such  generous  portions  are 
brought  me  at  breakfast  that  on  the 
second  morning  I  protested  to  the  wait- 
er. I  have  been  making  inquiries  as  to 
food  conditions  generally,  and  I  have 
the  impression,  subject  to  correction  on 
further  investigation,  that  regulation  is 
by  price.  TRis  is  one  of  the  many 
things  that  bring  home  poignantly  the 
inequality  of  war  conditions.  Half  the 
world  gives  us  its  very  hear  blood; 
death,  starvation,  privation,  sacrifices 
are  the  toll.  The  other  half  walks 
about  immune,  comfortable,  lookers-on 
at  a  great  spectacle.  The  contrast 
comes  home  to  me  every  hour  in  the 
day  amid  this  havoc  of  war,  always 
with  a  shock,  followed  by  vag^e  specu- 
lation as  to  when  the  weight  of  inequal- 
ity will  break  down  the  dam  and  bring 
conditions  to  one  level. 

That  this  war  and  its  heritage  of  bur- 
dens will  break  down  the  dam  is  the 
hope  of  all  democrats.  To  thwart  Prus- 
sian military  domination  of  the  world 
is  our  immediate  aim.  But  a  genera- 
tion in  arms  for  democracy  will  not 
stop  there.  The  people  are  long-suffer- 
ing and  blinded  by  custom.  Not  so 
will  be  the  returning  soldiers  of  democ- 
racy. Their  long  days  and  nights  in 
the  trenches  must  have  stirred  them  to 
the  wondering  and  the  thinking  that  end 
in  conviction.  Will  they  not  recognize 
the  autocracy  and  the  slackerism  of 
those  who  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  other  men's  faces  and  demand  a  new 
social  order  as  the  reward  of  their  sacr 
rifices?— The  Public. 


A  tremendous  rush  of  immigrants 
after  the  war  is  the  prediction  of 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of 
immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
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Were  Not  Statutory,  But  Originated  from  Decisions  of  Magistrates — 

Their-Study  Interesting. 


The  following  compendium  of  the 
Ancient  Blue  Laws,  to  which  this 
name  was  first  applied,  is  copied  from  a 
history  of  Connecticut  printed  in 
London  in  1782  and  copied  into  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine,  printed  in 
Boston  in  1791. 

The  famous  Ancient  Blue  Laws  of 
Connecticut  were  not  statutory  laws, 
but  originated  from  decisions  of  local 
magistrates  at  a  time  when  there  was 
neither  charter  nor  laws  in  the  col- 
ony. Enactments  similar  in  nature 
and  purpose  to  these  judicial  man- 
dates were  passed  in  both  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  as  for  ex- 
ample : 

"At  the  May  term  of  the  General 
Court  in  Massachusetts  in  1667  it  is 
ordered  that  cages  should  be  erected 
or  set  up  in  the  market  place  in 
Boston  and  in  such  other  towns  as  the 
county  courts  judged  proper,  to  put 
violators  of  the  Sabbath  in.  And  in 
some  cases  the  constables  were  au- 
thorized to  the  violence  of  breaking 
open  doors  and  removing  other  ob- 
structions." 

In  punishing  offenses  the  judges 
professed  to  be  governed  by  the  ju- 
dicial* laws  of  Moses,  and  they  actu- 
ally as  in  Connecticut  made  the  Blue 
Laws.  The  following  cases  are  taken 
from  the  public  records,  where  many 
are  to  be  found  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

John  Wedgewood  for  being  in  the 
company  of  drunkards,  to  be  set  in 
the  stocks. 

Daniel  Clarke,  found  to  be  an  im- 
moderate drinker,  was  fined  40  shil- 
lings— moderate  drinking  was  the 
custom. 

Sergeant  Perkins  was  ordered  to 


carry  40  turfs  to  the  fort  for  being 
drunk. 

Captain  Stone  for  abusing  Mr. 
Ludlow  and  calling  him  "justass,"  is 
fined  100  pounds  and  prohibited  com- 
ing within  the  patent  without  the 
Governor's  leave,  upon^)ain  of  death. 

Thomas    Pettit   for    suspicion    of 
slander,  idleness  and  stubbornness,  is 
censured  to  be  severely  whipped,  and. 
to  be  kept  in  hold. 

Robert  Shorthorne  for  swearing 
by  the  blood  of  God,  was  sentenced 
to  have  his  tongue  put  in  a  cleft  stick, 
and  to  stand  so  for  half  an  hour. 

The  punishment  of  grafters  was 
prompt  and  severe.  Edward  Palmer, 
who  for  his  extortion  in  taking  2 
pounds  sterling,  13  shillings  and  4 
pence,  for  the  woodwork  of  Boston 
stocks  is  fined  5  pounds  and  ordered 
to  be  set  1  hour  in  the  stocks  he  had 
made. 

Josiah  Plaistowe,  for  stealing  4 
baskets  of  corn  from  the  Indians  was 
required  to  return  8  baskets,  fined  5 
pounds  and  thereafter  Josiah  and  not 
Mr.  as  formerly. 

A  long  list  of  offenses,  such  as  de- 
nying the  Lord  or  His  government, 
blasphemy,  witchcraft,  sodomy,  man 
stealing,  the  powwow  of  the  Indians, 
or  worship  to  their  false  god;  adul- 
tery, and  like  offenses  were  punish- 
able with  death. 

"Profaning  the  Lord's  Day,"  revil- 
ing the  highest  magistrates  and  some 
immoral  offenses  were  made  punish- 
able with  death.  Denial  of  either  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment was  punished  by  banishment  or 
death.  A  child  who  struck  or  cursed 
a  parent  was  to  suffer  death. 

Walking  in  the  streets  or  fields  on 
the  Sabbath  was  forbidden. 
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A  compendium  is  introduced  by  a 
preamble  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  state  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  which  is  as  follows : 

"The  Governor  and  Magistrates 
Convened  in  General  Assembly  are 
the  Supreme  Power  under  God  of 
this  independent  dominion.  From 
the  determination  of  the  Assembly 
no  appeal  shall  be  made." 

Following  is  a  copy  of  some  of  the 
definitions  of  crime  under  the  court 
directions,  and  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed for  violations  of  the  laws : 

Whoever  says  there  is  a  power  and 
jurisdiction  above  and  over  this  do- 
minion, shall  suffer  death  and  loss  of 
property. 

Conspiracy,  attempt  to  change  or 
overturn  this  dominion,  shall  suffer 
death. 

The  judges  shall  determine  contro- 
versy without  a  jury. 

No  one  shall  be  a  freeman,  or  give 
a  vote,  unless  he  be  converted,  and  a 
member  in  full  communion  with  one 
of  the  churches  allowed  in  this  do- 
minion. 

No  man  shall  hold  any  office  who  is 
not  sound  in  the  faith,  and  faithful  to 
his  dominion;  and  whoever  gives  a 
vote  to  such  person  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
20s  for  the  first  offense ;  and  for  the 
second  he  shall  be  disfranchised. 

Each  freeman  shall  swear  by  the 
blessing  of  God  to  bear  true  allegi- 
ance to  this  dominion,  and  that  Jesus 
is  the  only  king. 

No  Quaker  or  dissenter  from  the 
worship  from  the  established  domin- 
ion shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for 
the  election  of  magistrates  or  any  of- 
ficer. 

No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  af- 
forded to  any  Quaker,  Adamite  or 
other  Heretick. 

If  any  person  turns  Quaker  he 
shall  be  banished,  and  not  suffered  to 
return  but  upon  pain  of  death. 


No  priest  shall  abide  in  this  domin- 
ion; he  shall  be  banished,  and  suffer 
death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be 
seized  by  any  one  without  a  warrant. 

No  one  is  to  cross  a  ferry  but  with 
an  authorized  ferryman. 

No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath, 
or  walk  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere, 
except  reverently  to  and  from  meet- 
ing. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals, 
make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair  or 
shave  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  oa 
the  Sabbath  day. 

The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  sunset 
on  Saturday. 

To  pick  an  ear  of  corn  growing  in 
a  neighbor's  garden  shall  be  deemed 
theft. 

A  person  accused  of  trespass  in  the 
night  shall  be  judged  guilty,  unless 
he  clear  himself  by  oath. 

When  it  appears  that  the  accused 
has  confederates,  and  he  refuses  to 
discover  them,  he  may  be  racked. 

No  one  shall  buy  or  sell  lands  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  selectmen. 

Whoever  publishes  a  lie  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  neighbor  shall  be  set 
in  the  stocks,  or  be  whipped  15 
stripes. 

No  minister  shall  keep  school. 

Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into 
this  dominion  shall  pay  a  fine  of  £5. 

Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed 
with  gold,  silver  or  bone  lace,  above 
two  shillings  by  the  yard  shall  be 
presented  by  the  grand  jurors,  and 
the  selectmen  shall  tax  the  offender 
at  £300  estate. 

A  debtor  in  prison  swearing  that 
he  has  no  estate  shall  be  let  out,  and 
sold  to  make  satisfaction. 

Whoever  sets  a  fire  in  the  woods, 
and  it  burns  a  house  shall  suffer 
death,  and  persons  suspected  of  this 
crime  shall  be  imprisoned  without 
benefit  of  bail. 
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No  one  shall  read  common  prayer, 
keep  Christmas  or  saint's  day,  make 
minced  pies,  play  cards  or  play  on 
any  instrument  of  music,  except  the 
drum,  trumpet  and  Jew's  harp. 

No  gospel  minister  shall  join  peo- 
ple in  marriage;  the  magistrate  only 
shall  join  in  marriage,  as  they  may  do 
it  with  less  scandal  to  Christ's 
Church. 

When  parents  refuse  their  child- 
ren convenient  marriages,  the  magis- 
trates shall  determine  the  point. 

A  man  that  strikes  his  wife  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  £10;  a  woman  that 
strikes  her  husband  shall  be  pun- 
ished at  discretion  of  the  court. 

A  wife  shall  be  deemed  good  evi- 
dence against  her  husband. 

No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in  per- 
son or  by  letter  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  her  parents;  £5 
penalty  for  the  first  offense,  £10  for 
the  second,  and  for  the  third,  impris- 
onment during  pleasure. 

Married  persons  must  live  together 
or  be  imprisoned. 

Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut 
round — according  to  a  cap. — Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


Then  Ananias  Turned  Over. 

First  Dentist — The  fact  is,  I've  got 
gentleness  down  to  such  a  fine  point 
that  all  my  patients  go  to  sleep  while 
I'm  pulling  their  teeth. 

Second  Dentist  —  That's  nothing! 
Mine  are  beginning  to  have  their  pho- 
tographs taken .  while  I  operate,  be- 
cause they  always  have  such  a  pleasant 
expression  on  their  faces. 


E^sy  to  Remedy. 

He — How  shabby  those  boats  look. 

She — Why  should  boats  be  shabby? 
I've  often  heard  my  brother  talk  about 
the  painters  they  had  on  board. 


There  are  12,000  farmers'  purchasing 
and  marketing  organizations  in  this 
country. 


MUCH  LABOR  POWER  WASTED. 

V  The  Labor  Herald  says  many  work- 
ers come  into  its  office  and  complain 
against  conditions  in  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  located  a  few  miles 
from  this  city. 

It  is  stated  that  thousands  of  men 
leave  the  company  because  of  petty 
persecutions. 

"Labor  turn-over  is  one  very  great 
cause  for  lack  of  efficiency.  Any  big 
industry  that  annually  lets  more  men 
walk  out  of  its  employ  that  it  has  em- 
ployed at  any  certain  time,  is  not  being 
conducted  efficiently  and  is  causing  a 
great  waste  of  labor  and  a  dead  loss  to 
society,"  says  the  Labor  Herald. 

"The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has 
a  great  newspaper  reputation  for  ef- 
ficiency, but  men  employed  thet'e  claim 
that  it  is  only  newspaper  reputation. 
In  reality,  these  employes  say,  a  vast 
waste  of  labor  power  goes  on  in  that 
plant  because  the  men  feel  so  bitterly 
toward  the  management.  This  is 
mostly  due  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
under  foremen. 

"Before  the  government  allows  this 
company  to  employ  girls  in  its.  machine 
shops  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  driving  away  of  skilled  men. 

"This  community  is  suflFering  a  Joss 
every  time  a  man  leaves  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  employ  and  goes  to  an- 
other town.  It  is  vain  for  the  govern- 
ment to  seek  to  obtain  men  for  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  while  the 
company,  with  its  methods  drives  the 
men  away  in  such  numbers." 


Officer — "  Hang  it !  YouVe  brought 
the  wrong  boots.  Can't  you  see  one  is 
black  and  the  other  brown  ?" 

Batman — "Sure>  but  the  other  pair 
is  just  the  same." — Passell's  Saturday 
Journal. 


Benefits  of  Eklucation. 

"Do  you  think  a  college  education 
really  pays?" 

"Sure  it  does.  My  son  is  earning  $3 
a  day  in  a  stone  quarry,  all  because  of 
the  practice  he  got  while  in  college 
at  hammer-throwing. "^ 
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U.  S.  TAKES  CONTROL  OF  RAILROADS— PRESIDENT 
WILSON'S  PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, The  congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  vested  in  them,  by 
joint  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  bearing  date 
AprU  6,  1917 ;  resolved, 

That  the  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  imperial  Ger- 
man government,  which  has  thus  been 
thrust  upon  the  United  States,  is 
hereby  formally  declared ;  and  that  the 
President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  employ  the  entire 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  resources  of  the 
government  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  imperial  German  government;  and 
to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, all  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  cop- 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

And  by  joint  resolution,  bearing 
date  of  December  7,  1917,  resolved : 

That  a  state  of  war  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  exist  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  imperial 
and  royal  Austro-Hungarian  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  President  be,,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  resources  of  the  government  to 
carry  on  war  against  the  imperial  and 
royal  Austro-Hungarian  government ; 
and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  success- 
ful termination  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

And,  whereas,  It  is  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  approved  August  29, 

1916,  entitled,  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  army 
for   the    fiscal   year    ending   June    30, 

1917,  and  for  other  purposes"  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  President,  in  time  of  war,  is 
empowered,  through  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  take  possession  and  assume 
control  of  any  system  or  systems  of 
transportation,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
to  utilize  the  same,  to  the  exclusion  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  of  all  other 


traffic  thereon,  for  the  transfer  or 
transportation  of  troops,  war  material 
and  equipment,  or  for  such  other  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  emergency  as 
may  be  needful  or  desirable. 

And  whereas.  It  has  now  become 
necessary  in  the  national  defense  to 
take  possession  and  assume  control  of 
certain  systems  of  transportation  and 
to  utilize  the  same,  to  the  exclusion  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  of  other  than 
war  traffic  thereon,  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops,  war  material  and 
equipment  therefor,  and  for  other 
needful  and  desirable  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in 
me  by  the  foregoing  resolutions  and 
statute,  and  by  virtue  of  all  other 
powers  thereto  me  enabling,  do  hereby 
through  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary 
of  War,  take  possesion  and  assume 
control  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1917, 
of  each  and  every  system  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  appurtenances  thereof 
located  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  continental  United 
States  and  consisting  of  railroads,  and 
owned  or  controlled  systems  of  coast- 
wise and  inland  transportation,  en- 
gaged in  general  transportation, 
whether  operated  by  steam  or  by  elec- 
tric power,  including  also  terminals, 
terminal  companies  and  terminal  asso- 
ciations, sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  pri- 
vate cars  and  private  car  lines,  ele- 
vators, warehouses,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  and  all  other  equipment 
and  appurtenances  commonly  used 
upon  or  operated  as  a  part  of  such  rail 
or  combined  rail  and  water  systems  of 
transportation — to  the  end  that  such 
systems  of  transportation  be  utilized 
for  the  transfer  and  transportation  of 
troops,  war  material  and  equipment,  to 
the  exclusion  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary of  all  other  traffic  thereon ;  and 
that  so  far  as  such  exclusive  use  be  not 
necessary  or  desirable,  such  systems  of 
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transportation  be  operated  and  utilized 
in  the  performance  of  such  other  serv- 
ices as  the  national  interest  may  re- 
.quire  and  the  usual  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  duties  of  common  carriers. 

It  is  hereby  directed  that  the  posses- 
sion, control,  operation  and  utilization 
of  such  transportation  systems  hereby 
by  me  undertaken  shall  be  exercised  by 
and  through  William  G.  McAdoo,  who 
is  hereby  appointed  and  designated 
director  general  of  railroads.  Said 
director  may  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him,  so  long  and  to  such 
extent  as  he  shall  determine,  through 
the  board  of  directors,  receivers,  of- 
ficers and  employes  of  said  systems  of 
transportation. 

Until  and  except  so  far  as  said 
director  shall  from  time  to  time  by 
general  or  special  orders  otherwise  pro- 
vide, the  boards  of  directors,  receivers, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  various 
transportation  systems  shall  continue 
the  operation  thereof  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  com- 
mon carriers,  in  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective companies. 

Until  and  except  so  far  as  said 
director  shall  from  time  to  time  other- 
wise by  general  or  special  orders  deter- 
mine, such  systems  of  transportation 
shall  remain  subject  to  all  existing 
statutes  and  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  to  all  stat- 
utes and  orders  of  regelating  commis- 
sions of  the  various  states  in  which 
said  systems  or  any  part  thereof  may 
be  situated.  But  any  orders,  general 
or  special,  hereafter  made  by  said 
director,  shall  have  paramount  au- 
thority and  be  obeyed  as  such. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
now  affecting  the  possession,  operation 
and  control  of  street  electric  passenger 
railways,  including  railways  commonly 
called  interurbans,  whether  such  rail- 
ways be  or  be  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  such  railroad  companies  or  systems. 
B^  subsequent  order. and  proclamation, 
if  and  when  it  shall  be  found  necessary 
or  desirable  possession, control  or  oper- 
ation may  be  taken  of  all  or  any  part  of 
such  street  railway  systems,  including 
subways  and  tunnels,  and  by  subse- 


quent order  and  proclamation  posses- 
sion, control  and  operation  in  whole  or 
in  part  may  also  be  relinquished  to  the 
owners  thereof  of  any  part  of  the  rail- 
road system  or  rail  and  water  systems, 
possession  and  control  of  which  are 
hereby  assumed. 

The  director  shall  ^s  soon  as  may  be 
after  having  assumed  such  possession 
and  control  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  the  several  companies  looking  to 
agreements  for  just  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  possession,  use 
and  control  of  their  respective  prop- 
erties on  the  basis  of  an  annual  guar- 
anteed compensation,  above  accruing 
depreciation  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  properties,  equivalent,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  the  average  of  the  net 
operating  income  thereof  for  the  three- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1917 — the 
results  of  such  negotiations  to  be  re- 
ported to  me  for  such  action  as  may  hi 
appropriate  and  lawful. 

But  nothing  herein  contained,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  or  hereafter  done  or 
suffered  hereunder  shall  be  deemed  in 
any  way  to  impair  the  rights  of  the 
stockholders,  bondholders,  creditors 
and  other  persons  having  interests  in 
said  systems  of  transportation  or  in  the 
profits  thereof,  to  receive  just  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  use  and 
control  and  operation  of  their  property 
hereby  assumed. 

Regular  dividends  hitherto  declared, 
and  maturing  interest  upon  bonds,  de- 
bentures and  other  obligations,  may  be 
paid  in  due  course;  and  such  regular 
dividends  and  interest  may  continue  to 
be  paid  until  and  unless  the  said 
director  shall  from  time  to  time  other- 
wise by  general  or  special  orders  deter- 
mine; and,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  directors,  the  various  carriers  may 
agree  upon  and  arrange  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  maturing  obligations. 

Except  with  the  prior  written  assent 
of  said  director,  no  attachment  by 
mesne  process  or  on  execution  shall  be 
levied  on  or  against  any  of  the  prop- 
erty used  by  any  of  the  said  transpor- 
tation systems  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  as  common  carriers ;  but  suits 
may  be  brought  by  and  against  said 
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carriers  and  judgments  rendered  as 
hitherto  until  and  except  so  far  as  said 
director  may,  by  general  or  special 
orders,  otherwise  determine. 

From  and  after  12  o'clock  on  said 
twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1917, 
all  transportation  systems  included  in 
this  order  and  proclamation  shall  con- 
clusively be  deemed  within  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  said  director  with- 
out further  act  or  notice.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  accounting  said  possession 
and  control  shall  date  from  12  o'clock 
midnight  on  December  31, 1917. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  by  the  President,  through 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  this  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  pine  hundred 
and  seventeen,  and  of  independence  of 
the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-second. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State. 


NOT  YET  BUT  SOON. 

Here  is  one  of*Hugo's  prophecies, 
the  desired  result  somewhat  deferred, 
but  only  temporarily.  In  his  brilliant 
optimism  the  great  Frenchman  left  us 
the  following  inspiring  expression: 

Here  is  the  advent  of  the  new  con- 
stellation. It  is  certain  that  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  that  which  has  been  till  now 
the  light  of  the  human  race  grows,  and 
that  the  old  flame  is  about  to  disappear 
from  the  world.  The  men  of  brutal 
force  have,  sfhce  human  tradition  ex- 
isted, shown  alone  in  the  empyrean  of 
history ;  theirs  was  the  only  supremacy. 
Under  the  various  names  of  kings,  em- 
perors, captains,  chiefs,  princes  — 
summed  up  in  the  word  heroe«^ — this 
group  of  an  apocalypse  was  resplen- 
dent. They  were  all  dripping  with  vic- 
tories. Terror  transformed  itself  into 
acclamation  to,  salute  them.  They 
dragged   after   them   an   indescribable 


tumultuous  flame.  They  appeared  to 
man  in  a  disorder  of  horrible  light. 
They  did  not  light  up  the  heavens — 
they  set  them  on  fire.  They  looked  as 
if  they  meant  to  take  possession  of  the 
Infinite.  Rumbling  crashes  were  heard 
in  their  glory.  A  red  glare  mingled 
with  it.  Was  it  purple?  Was  it  blood? 
Was  it  shame?  Their  light  made  one 
think  of  the  face  of  Cain.  They  hated 
one  another.  Flashing  shocks  passed 
from  one  to  the  other;  at  times  these 
enormous  planets  came  into  colHsion, 
striking  out  lightnings.  Their  look  was 
furious.  Their  radiance  stretched  into 
swords.  All  that  hung  terrible  above 
us.  That  tragic  glare  fills  the  past.  To- 
day it  is  in  full  process  of  waning. 
There  is  decline  in  war,  decline  in  des- 
potism, decline  in  theocracy,  decline  in 
slavery,  decline  in  the  scaffold.  The 
blade  becomes  shorter,  the  tiara  is  fad- 
ing away,  the  crown  is  simplified ;  war 
is  raging,  the  plume  bends  lower,  usur- 
pation is  circumscribed,  the  chain  is 
lightened,  the  rack  is  out  of  counte- 
nance. The  antique  violence  of  the  few 
against  all,  called  right  divine,  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Legitimacy,  the  grace 
of  God,  the  monarchy  of  Pharamond, 
nations  branded  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  fleur-d6-lis,  the  possession  of  peo- 
ples by  the  right  of  birth,  the  long 
series  of  ancestors  giving  right  over  the 
living — these  things  are  yet  striving  in 
some  places;  at  Naples,  in  Prussia,  etc.; 
but  they  are  struggling  rather  than 
striving — it  is  death  that  strains  for  life. 
A  stammering  which  tomorrow  will  be 
utterance,  and  the  day  after  tomorrow 
a  full  declaration,  proceeds  from  the 
bruised  lips  of  the  serf,  of  the  vassal,  of 
the  proletairian,  of  the  pariah.  The  gag 
breaks  up  between  the  teeth  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  human  race  has  had 
enough  of  the  sorrowful  path,  and  the 
patient  refuses  to  go  farther. — Victor 
Hugo. 


Coptrary  Evidence. 

'*The  greater  cannot  go  into  the 
lesser." 

*'So  they  say.  But  how  is  it  on  these 
blowy  days  that  half  the  dust  in  the 
world  gets  into  my  eyes?" 
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HOW  TO  CURE  THE  RAILROADS'  TROUBLES. 


Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  rail- 
roads have  their  troubles,  an  admission 
the  most  of  them  make  most  freely 
and  frequently,  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  of  experts  who  are  ready  to  offer 
advice  as  to  how  they  best  may  be 
overcome.  There  is  a  regularity  in  one 
respect  in  the  cures  suggested  that  can- 
not escape  notice;  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  railroad  employes  should 
be  u^der  government  control,  "exactly 
as  the  sailors  and  soldiers  are  controlled 
to  the  end  that  there  be  no  further 
strikes,  etc."  After  this  one  question 
of  curing  railroad  diseases  has  been 
agreed  upon,  there  is  not  so  much 
general  agreement  over  the  rest  of  the 
problems  that-  bother  the  best  minds 
now  operating,  or  willing  to  operate, 
the  transportation  lines. 

A  fair  generalization  of  the  plans 
suggested  might  be  made  by  saying 
that  the  railroads  must  have  higher 
rates  to  mefet  higher  costs  of  operation ; 
that  the  Government  must  realize  this 
fact  and  grant  the  needed  increases,  if 
not  by  the  usual  methods,  then  by  some 
other  that  will  guarantee  a  reasonable 
profit  on  investment,  and  take  care  of 
all  advanced  costs  which  the  railroads 
cannot  escape  Government  ownership 
is  not  advocated  as  a  rule  unless  there 
^is  no  hope  of  making  earnings  and  ex- 
*penses  meet,  but  if  there  is  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  then  govern- 
ment ownership  is  the  last-  way  out. 
There  is  this  advantage  for  the  rail- 
roads in  the  idea:  if  revenues  do  not 
meet  costs  the  nation  will  make  up  the 
difference  and  the  people  will  pay  what- 
ever losses  are  experienced  by  govern- 
ment ownership.  No  business  can  con- 
tinue operation  when  its  receipts  are 
below  its  costs.  It  requires  no  finan- 
cial education  to  understand  what  that 
means.  We  can  make  a  personal  ap- 
plication of  this  by  saying,  a  brakeman 
can  make  $66.00  for  a  month  of  26 
days,  but  it  costs  him  $100  to  live  while 
he  makes  it.     There  is  some  difference 


between  $66  earned  and  $100  expenses. 
The  brakemen  demand  a  wage  to  bridge 
the  difference;  the  railroad  demands 
rates  to  bridge  the  difference  between 
earnings  and  costs. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  rate  question  has  been  how  to  equal- 
ize justly  the  needs  of  high  revenue 
producers  and  non-revenue  producers. 
To  grant  the  former  increases  appears 
to  be  unjust  to  the  shipper;  to  deny 
them  to  the  latter  is  unjust  to  the  rail- 
road. To  refuse  an  increase  to  the 
high  producer  and  grant  an  increase 
to  the  non-producer  means  nothing  for 
the  latter  if  he  is  in  competition  with 
the  higli  producer;  he  cannot  enforce 
his  rate,  for  if  he  does,  all  the  business 
will  go  to  the  other  line. 

The  Government  heretofore  in  deny- 
ing the  high  producer  an  unnecessary 
increase  has  denied  the  right  of  the 
non-producer  to  a  living.  It  is  a 
troublesome  question  and  now  more  so 
than  ever.  But  the  railroads  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  quite  competent  to 
manage  this  part  of  their  business  with- 
out assistance  from  the  employes.  The 
offered  solutions  that  affect  us  are  the 
/unanimous  demands  that  railroad  em- 
ployes be  under  the  qpntrol  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  proposition  we  do  not  under- 
stand sufficiently  to  warrant  our  be- 
coming enthusiastic  over  it.  To  the 
contrary,  wp  feel  we  know  enough  of  it 
to  see  wherein  our  troubles  would  not 
be  cared  for  in  any  better  way  than 
they  now  are,  if  as  well.  The  fact 
that  every  suggested  remedy  carries 
with  it  government  control  for  the  em- 
ploye in  any  event  and  for  the  railroad 
as  a  last  resort  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
feel  wary  of  the  idea. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  lot  of  readers 
who  grab  at  anything  that  comes  along 
as  the  best  thing;  their  reason  for  it  is 
that  they  haven't  had  it  and  believe  it 
would  work  no  greater  disadvantages 
than  they  now  experience. 

A  recent  press  report  quotes  Mr. 
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Charles  S.  Mellen  formerly  of  the  New 
Haven,  as  saying: 

"Railroad  employes  are  entitled  to 
more  pay.  Advances  in  wages  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  necessities. 

"It  is  going  to  take  something  like 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  army  of  railroad  em- 
ployes. Under  government  ownership 
there  will  be  no  more  strikes  on  the 
railroads  than  there  are  in  the  army 
and  navy,  or  post-office. 

"The  American  public  is  entitled  to 
an  up-to-date,  efficient  and  uninter- 
rupted railroad  service.  This  it  is  not 
getting. 

"In  fairness  to  the  railroads,  let  it  be 
said  that,  while  they  are  restricted  as 
to  the  amount  they  can  charge  for 
service,  there  is  apparently  no  roof  to 
the  prices  they  must  pay. 

"Either  government  ownership,  or 
the  railroads  must  have  some  latitude 
in  their  charges.  Or  else  bankruptcy 
will  come. 

"The  great  Government  which  trains 
men  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  for 
the  army  and  navy  can  train  men  to 
run  the  railroads. 

"Five  years  ago  I  thought  the  public 
altogether  too  impatient.  Today  I 
wonder  at  its  patience !" 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  hearing  railroad  men  on  the 
pressing  issue  of  higher  rates  and  the 
President  is  asking  railroad  employes 
not  to  think  of  striking  while  the  war 
is  on.  Everywhere  else  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  is  fussing  because  his  morning 
local  is  late  or  his  less-than-car-load- 
lot  shipment  has  been  sashaying  from 
Helena  to  Hackney  for  six  weeks  and 
never  landing  anywhere. 

"I  often  ask  myself,"  Mr.  Mellen 
said,  "why  it  is  that  when  a  man  be- 
comes rich  in  the  grocery  or  banking 
business  nothing  else  will  do  but  he 
must  become  a  director  in  a  railroad. 

"One  of  the  many  big  questions  in 
our  American  railroad  problem  at  the 


moment  is  the  demand  of  the  men  ior 
more  pay.  My  own' opinion  is  that 
this  question  will  press  and  press  and 
press  again  until  the  Government  takes 
over  the  roads.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  managers  can- 
not be  settled  in  any  other  way.. 

"I  believe  the  Government  will  make 
a  success  of  railroading. 

"The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
and  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  will  continue  to  turn  out  men 
trained  in  the  handling  of  men.  A  good 
place  to  keep  these  men  busy  in  times  of 
peace  will  be  the  government-owned 
railroads.  The  work  will  keep  them 
from  getting  rusty,  will  keep  them  up 
to  date.  And  they  can  be  training  the 
staffs  that  will  relieve  them  in  the 
event  of  war. 

"I  understand  very  well  that  one  of 
the  stock  objections  to  government 
ownership  is  that  there  will  be  too 
much  graft. 

"There  will  be  no  more  graft  in  the 
government  service  than  there  is  today. 

"Is  that  a  strong  statement?  Get  a 
list  of  the  railroad  directors  of  America. 
See  how  many  of  them  have  their 
friends,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
friends'  sons,  or  other  relatives,  in  good 
positions  on  the  railroads.  Many  of 
them  have  been  railroad  directors  for 
no  other  purpose ! 

"Moreover,  the  banker  who  sits  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  railroad,  who 
participates  in  any  syndicate  controll- 
ing the  new  securities  of  that  road, 
should  be  compelled  to  buy  the  securi- 
ties on  the  terms  offered  to  all  other 
bankers.  The  terms,  should  never  be 
secref.  As  it  is  today,  one  set  of 
bankers  refuses  to  interfere  with  the 
graft  of  another  set  of  bankers.  It  is 
all  secret  and  ever)rthing  is  done  under 
a  gentlemen's  agreement.  I  have  seen 
the  terms  of  a  certain  proposed  loan 
discussed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
railroad,  even  before  the  loan  itself  was 
authorized. 

"As  I  look  at  the  railroad  situation 
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in  the  United  States  one  of  two  things 
is  inevitable. 

"1.  Either  government  ownership/ 
or 

."2.  Allow  the  railroads. some  lati- 
tude in  what  they  shall  charge ;  or  the 
Government  will  be  running  them  any- 
how through  courts  and  receiverships. 

"And  one  more  thing  is  certain, 
there  must  be  a  radical  revision  in  our 
requirements  of  railroad  directors. 

"The  railroad  director  must  not  be 
permitted  to  dodge  his  responsibility  by 
the  plea,  when  things  go  wrong,  that 
he  depended  upon  this  man  or  that  man, 
that  he  employed  an  expert  and  trusted 
him  implicitly. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  railroad  boards  never  origi- 
nate with  railroad  presidents  at  all. 
They  originate  in  the  board,  and  if 
they  are  apparently  proposed  by  the 
president  it  is  because  some  director 
with  power  has  asked  him  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Mellen  was  asked  if  big  railroad 
men  would  be  glad  to  work  for  Uncle 
Sam.    He  replied: 

"Why  not?  It  will  be  infinitely 
better  than  working  for  a  coterie  of 
bankers.  The  bankers  see  what  is 
likely  to  come,  and  that  is  why  you  can 
see  these  sly  jabs  or  open  attacks  in  the 
press  on  the  'evils  of  government 
ownership.'  They  mean  the  evils  of 
losing  fat  commissions. 

"Under  government  ownership  there 
will  not  be  so  much  politics  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  railroads  as  there  is  today. 
There  will  be  no  more  nepotism.  There 
will  not  be  any  more  graft. 

"Railroad  rates,  I  think,  would  go 
up.  Transportation  charges  must  be 
increased.,  The  Government — the  ad- 
ministration in  power  at  Washington 
at  the  time — will  want  to  make  the 
roads  at  least  self-supporting. 

"I  do  not  apprehend  any  great  diffi- 
culty, although  it  is  likely  that  many 
railroad  presidents  will  have  their 
salaries    reduced.      The    people    will 


hardly  stand  for  paying  their  railroad 
presidents  a  salary  larger  than  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  lower  salaries  for  railroad  presi- 
dents will  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil. 

"That  reminds  me  of  another  stock 
complaint  of  those  who  oppose  govern- 
ment ownership.  They  say  the  mana- 
gers of  the  roads  would  be  'susceptible 
to  influence'  by  members  of  Congress, 
or  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

"That  there  will  be  some  influence  of 
this  sort  is  likely  true,  but  it  will  not  be 
a  flea  bite  to  the  influence  exerted  to- 
day by  railroad  directors — directors 
who  do  not  direct,  but  who,  because  of 
their  great  wealth  and  the  great  wealth 
they  represent,  have  the  power  to  get 
things  through." 

Mr.  Mellen  is  on  the  outside  looking 
in,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  on  the  inside  long  enough  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  joins  in 
the  general  demand  that  railroad  em- 
ployes become  "enlisted  men",  with 
which  we  do  not  at  all  agree.  To  be 
plain  about  the  matter,  we  are  too  close 
to  that  situation  right  now  to  enjoy  it, 
^  and  with  the  public  inconsistency  in  de- 
manding more  from  railroad  employes 
than  the  public  is  willing  to  give,  there 
is  to  be  expected  a  full  sympathy  with 
the  proposition  to  "enlist"  railroad  em- 
ployes and  "have  no  more  strikes  on 
railroads  than  there  are  in  the  army  or 
navy."  References  to  the  abuses  pos- 
sible under  private  ownership  do  not 
guarantee  they  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion nnder  government  ownership.  We 
are  not  ready  by  any  means  to  grab  the 
bait  of  government  control  even  though 
it  be  carefully  hidden  under  the  state- 
ment, "Railroad  employes  are  entitled 
to  more  pay."  Under  government 
ownership  they  could  get  more  pay 
exactly  as  the  postal  employes  get  it, 
by  favor,  for  the  most  part.  Take 
away  the  right  to  quit  and  "more  pay" 
becomes  a  questionable  proposition. — 
The  Railroad  Trainman. 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER. 
THE  ENSLAVEMENT  OF  LABOR 


This  Is  What  the  Recent  Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Amounts  to — ^The  Rights  of  Capital  Superior  to  Those  of  Labor* 

The  "sacredness  of  contract"  the 


cry  has  been  emphasized  to  such  a 
point  by  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  in  the  cases  of  the  Hitchman 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  versus  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  Eagle 
Glass  and  Manufacturing  Company 
versus  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  that  anti-union  em- 
ployers have  a  new  weapon  in  their 
fight  against  organized  labor. 

These  two  concerns  do  business  in 
West  Virginia.  They  are  avowedly 
non-union,  and  do  not  indulge  in 
"open  shop"  camouflage  or  other 
tricky  terms.  Before  a  worker  could 
secure  employment  in  either  of  these 
plants  he  had  to  promise  not  to  join 
the  union,  although  it  was  agreed 
that  this  pledge  could  be  broken  by 
the  worker  quitting  his  employment 
any  time  he  saw  fit. 

Later,  several  of  these  workers  be- 
came interested  in  trade  unionism, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  companies 
an  injunction  was  issued  by  Federal 
Judge  Dayton's  court  against  officers 
of  the  miners'  and  glass  workers' 
unions  from  attempting  in  any  way 
to  unionize  these  properties.  The 
order  was  set  aside  by  the  federal 
court  of  appeals  at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  United  States  supreme  court 
refused  to  accept  this  decision.  It 
sustained  Judge  Dayton's  injunctions 
and,  in  effect,  gives  this  hint  to  anti- 
union employers  everywhere: 

"When  a  worker  asks  you  for  em- 
ployment have  him  agree  not  to  join 
a  trade  union  while  employed  by  you. 
In  protecting  you  by  the  injunction 
process  the  court  will  not  consider 
the  equity  theory  in  contracts,  and 
will  not  consider  whether  the  worker, 
because   of  home  and   family  needs, 


was  forced  to  accept  an  agreement 
which  compels  him  to  surrender  con- 
stitutional rights  that  babes  may  be 
fed.  These  contracts  are  inviolate, 
regardless  of  how  they  were  secured, 
and  the  worker  must  quit  his  employ- 
ment in  your  non-union  plant  if  he  ex- 
ercises a  right  the  law  recognizes — 
to  join  a  trade  union," 

In  the  mine  decision,  which  was 
the  most  extensive,  the  court's  per- 
sistence in  dealing  only  with  things 
on  the  surface  is  shown  in  this  state- 
ment: 

"The  disordered  condition  of  a 
mining  town  in  time  of  strike  is  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge/' 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Hitchman 
concern  might  find  it  difficult  to  se- 
cure a  complete  "gang"  of  new  men 
if  a  strike  occurred  "when  there 
might  be  a  reasonable  apprehension 
of  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  strik- 
ers and  their  sympathizers." 

These  reflections  on  striking  trade 
unionists  are  significant  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  at  the  present  time 
Baldwin-Feltz  gunmen,  employed  by 
West  Virginia  mine  operators,  are 
in  control  of  certain  sections  of  that 
state  and  have  killed  and  wounded 
several  miners  and  other  citizens. 
The  recent  report  of  the  committee, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  sen- 
ate to  investigate  conditions  in  Cabin 
Creek  and  other  sections  of  West 
Virginia,  in  which  outrages  of  gun- 
men and  operators  were  recorded,  is 
fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

While  acknowledging  that  the 
Hitchman  agreement  could  be  broken 
"at  will"  by  either  party,  the  su- 
preme court  held  that  this  "is  of  no 
consequence,"  as  the  company  "was 
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and  is  entitled  to  the  good  will  of  its 
employes,  precisely  as  a  merchant  is 
entitled  to  the  good  will  of  his  cus- 
tomers, although  they  are  under  no 
obligations  to  deal  with  him." 

"The  value  of  the  relation,"  con- 
tinues the  court,  "lies  in  the  reason- 
able probability  that  by  properly 
treating  its  employes  and  paying 
them  fair  wages,  and  avoiding  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  complaint,  it  will 
be  able  to  retain  them  in  its  employ, 
and  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  from 
time  to  time  by  the  employment  of 
other  men  on  the  same  terms." 

This  alluring  picture  is  shattered 
when  it  is  recalled  that  some  of  the 
Hitchman  miners,  without  intimida- 
tion or  coercion,  did  attempt  to  join 
the  union  that  their  working  condi- 
tions might  be  improved. 

The  court  seems  under  the  im- 
pression that  organizers  call  strikes, 
instead  of  the  men  directly  inter- 
ested, as  it  is  stated : 

"Upon  all  the  facts  we  are  con- 
strained to  hold  that  the  purpose  en- 
tertained by  defendants  to  bring 
about  a  strike  at  plaintiff's  mine  in 
order  to  compel  plaintiff,  through 
fear  of  financial  loss,  to  consent  to 
the  unionization  of  the  mine  as  the 
lesser  evil,  was  an  unlawful  purpose." 

In  the  Eagle  Glass  case  the  court 
takes  the  same  position — that  organ- 
izers can  call  strikes,  for  it  rules 
against  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union  "because  the  case  in- 
volved no  question  of  the  rights  of 
employes,  and  their  right  to  quit 
their  employment  gave  to  defendants 
no  right  to  instigate  a  strike." 

In  this  case  the  court  repeated  that 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  by  law  to  be 
protected  from  interference  with  the 
good  will  of  its  employes  and  that 
"the  methods  pursued  by  the  de- 
fendants were  not  lawful  methods," 


WHERE  POTATO  PROFITS  GO. 

Most  city  pepple  seem  to  think  that 
whenever  the  price  of  farm  products 
is  high  to  the  customer  the  farmer  is 
getting  rich,  whereas  the  farmer  rarely 
gets  any  of  the  benefits  of  high  prices. 

Take  potatoes  as  an  example. 

'*The  potato  crop  was  very  short  for 
the  year  1916,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  sold  for  a  dollar  a  bushel,"  said 
a  reader.  "Some  farmers  sold  at  $1.60, 
a^ew  got  $2;  fewer  still  got  $2.50  a 
bushel.  You  may  ask  why  it  is  that 
prices  are  and  always  have  been  so 
high  to  the  consumer  when  the  pro- 
ducer gets  such  a  comparatively  small 
price.  I  am  going  to  tell  y(5ii  why 
prices  are  so  high,  and  rcJmember  that 
I  know  the  potato  business  from  start 
to  finish  and  have  handled  thousands  of 
bushels  of  them. 

'*A  certain  Bay  County  farmer  had  a 
big  crop  of  potatoes,  several  car  loads 
in  fact.  I  helped  handle  them.  These 
potatoes  were  sold  here  for  52  cents  a 
bushel  delivered  to  the  railroad.  About 
the  time  we  were  hauling  the  last  of 
them  I  happened  to  meet  a  lady  who 
had  been  visiting  some  relatives  in  De- 
troit. As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  asked 
her  if  she  knew  what  they  had  to  pay 
for  potatoes  there.  She  said:  'Yes; 
the  day  before  I  came  home  my  sister 
bought  a  peck  of  potatoes  and  paid  50 
cents  for  them.' 

"There  you  have  it.  The  farmer  got 
52  cents  a  bushel,  the  consumer  paid  50 
cents  a  peck;  somebody  made  some 
profit  on  those  potatoes. 

"I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  where 
that  difference  between  the  farm  price 
and  the  city  price  came  in,  so  I  did  a 
little  investigating  and  this  is  what  I 
found : 

"The  commission  man  who  bought 
them  here  said  he  handled  them  on  a 
margin  of  2  cents  a  bushel.  I  think  he 
lied,  but  it  doesn't  matter.  The  rail- 
road got  9  cents  for  hauling  them.  The 
commission  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  claimed  to  handle  them  for  2  cents 
a  bushel  margin.  I  think  he  lied.  He 
sold  them  to  a  jobber,  who  unloaded 
them  and  carted  them  to  his  ware- 
house.   He  charged  up  cartage,  steal- 
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age,  storage,  wastage  and  all  the  other 
'ages'  he  could  think  of  and  added  a 
good  profit  for  himself.  He  sold  them 
to  a  wholesaler  in  hundred  bushel  lots. 
The  wholesaler  cart^  them  to  his 
place  and  charged  up  cartage,  storage, 
wastage  and  as  many  other  'ages'  as 
he  could  think  of,  along  with  a  good 
profit  for  himself.  He  sold  them  in 
small  lots  to  the  retailer,  who  carted 
them  to  his  store  and  charged  up  cart- 
age, rent,  clerk  hire,  telephone  and  de- 
livery charges  and  a  good  profit  for 
himself.  And  the  consumer  had  to  pay 
50  cent^  a  peck. 

"There  were  three  utterly  useless 
middlemen  raking  oflF  big  profits,  while 
the  farmer  was  getting  barely  enough 
to  pay  for  handling  them.  If  the  gov- 
ernment will  chop  out  these  utterly 
useless  parasites  the  high  cost  of  living 
will  drop  at  least  60  per  cent.  All  other 
farm  products  are  handled  in  the  same 
way.  Now,  gentlemen,  get  rid  of  these 
thieves  and  quit  kicking  the  farmers." 
— Industrial  Herald. 


WHEN  THE  CALL  FOR  MEN  IS 
URGENT. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle. 

There  are  certain  fallacies  which 
most  of  us  have  come  to  accept  as  gos- 
pel truth.  We  are  told  that  "one  should 
always  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things." 

But  many  things  in  this  world  have 
no  bright  side.  What  about  the  young 
fellows  we  knew  ten  years  ago — bright, 
talented,  with  splendid  prospects — slip- 
ping away  into  intemperance  and  de- 
gradation ?  Where  is  the  bright  side  to 
this?  What* about  the  horrors  of  child 
labor,  of  disease  and  suffering  due  to 
ignorance  and  sin? 

"All  things  are  for  the  best,"  we  are 
told.  This  is  repeated  as  though  it  were 
a  text  of  Scripture.  There  is  no  such 
sentiment  in  the  Bible.  True  enough, 
there  is  a  teaching  that  when  one  is  fol- 
lowing out  the  purpose  of  God  in  his 
life,  then  all  things  are  for  the  best;  but 
many  things  are  not  for  the  best — they 
arc  hideously  bad. 

**Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail" — 


this  has  been  said  with  the  assurance 
that  every  man  who  preaches  the  truth 
is  sure  to  win  out.  It  is  true  that  the 
truth  is  mighty,  and  that  it  will  prevail, 
but  not  necessarily  here  and  now,  nor 
in  every  individual's  case.  Truth  did 
not  prevail  in  Judea,  in  Assyria,  in 
Greece,  in  Rome.  All  these  nations 
went  down  .to  their  ruin  because  they 
neglected  the  truth.  Truth  will  pre- 
vail, but  not  always  the  exponent  of 
truth.    He  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Just  this 
— it  means  that  when  there  is  no  bright 
side  to  some  things,  when  many  things 
are  not  for  the  best,  when  to  preach 
the  truth  means  suffering,  there  is  a 
call  for  men — men  with  red  blood  and 
strong  hearts — men  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  to  fight  for  the  right,  who 
will  be  willing  to  help  destroy  those 
things  which  are  not  for  the  best,  so 
that  the  world  may  finally  be  brighter 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

The  present  war  is  challenging  men 
as  never  before.  We  are  sure  that  we 
are  right  and  that  ultimately  we  must 
win.  But  we  shall  win  only  as  men  are 
willing  to  give  themselves — ^and  all  that 
they  possess. 


Prof.  Thomas  L.  Lounsbury  said  at 
Cambridge  in  a  talk  on  English : 

"But  precision  can  be  carried  too  far. 
The  ultra-precise,  even  when  logically 
right,  are  really  wrong. 

"An  ultra-precise  professor  went  into 
a  hardware  shop  and  said: 

"  'Show  me  a  shears,  please.' 

"'You  mean  a  pair  of  shears,  don't 
you  T  said  the  dealer. 

"  'No,'  said  the  professor.  'I  mean 
what  I  say.     I  mean  a  shears.' 

**The  dealer  took  down  a  box  of 
shears. 

"'Look  here,  professor/  he  said, 
'aren't  there  two  blades  here?  And 
don't  two  make  a  pair?' 

"  'Well,  you've  got  two  legs.  Does 
that  make  you  a  pair  of  men?'  And 
the  professor  smiled  at  the  dealer  tri- 
umphantly through  his  spectacles. 

"He  was  logically  right,  but,  really 
he  was  wrong." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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TIS  THE  DAY  OF  FATE. 


Rolling  across  the  ocean  is  a  mighty 
tidal  wave  that  will  engulf  the 
thrones  of  Divine  Right;  singular 
retribution  of  history,  whereby,  after 
many  years,  America  justifies  her 
new  theory  of  Eternal  Justice. 

America  is  not  fighting  the  German 
people;  we  are  fighting  autocracy. 
Kingcraft  is  a  dying  cult,  and  the 
billow  that  rolled  across  the  ocean  in 
1620,  when  our  forefathers  withdrew 
from  offensive  despots,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  democracy  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  has  now  rolled  back 
in  a  mighty  tidal  wave  and  will  thunder 
against  the  last  stronghold  of  feudal 
autocracy  and  sweep  over  ancient 
privilege  forever! 

There  is  something  marvelous,  from 
an  historical  point,  in  the  singular  re- 
tribution that  has  overtaken  the  polit- 
ical theory  of  Divine  Rig]^  and  that 
marvelous  something  is  t^  America 
should,  after  150  years  of  trial,  be  able 
to  return  to  the  shores  of  Europe  with 
a  vast  army  and  navy  and  demand  that 
the  Divine  Right  of  kings  should  cease. 
For  it  was  the  Divine  Right  of  the 
Stuarts  as  set  forth  by  King  James, 
that  drove  the  Pilgrims  out  of  England. 

All  they  asked  was  the  privilege  of 
reading  their  Bible  in  their  own  way. 
This  was  hatefully  denied  and  in  or- 
der to  worship  as  they  wished,  it  now 
became  necessary  for  them  to  secrete 
themselves  in  sand  pits  and  in  cellars 
of  country  houses,  lonesome  and  remote 
from  the  eyes  of  king's  spies.  Alas, 
often  the  places  were  discovered  and 
the  worshipers  severely  punished.  At 
last,  over  the  sea  went  that  brave  little 
band  to  Holland,  under  their  beloved 
pastors,  Bradford  and  Robinson;  and 
there  in  the  land  of  free  conscience,  at 
Leyden,  the  Pilgrims  took  their  work 
of  translating  the  Bible  to  their  own 
fancies.  But  the  great  war  was  about 
to  be  renewed  iti  Europe  and  as  the 
Puritans  detested  ungodly  strife,  they 


decided  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  They  had  no  money  and 
therefore  made  an  arrangement  with 
London  adventurers,  or  merchants,  who 
were  interested  in  developing  the  fur 
trade  in  the  western  waters. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  all  the 
details  of  the  sufferings  that  first  dread- 
ful winter;  nor  need  we  dwell  on  the 
gradual  rise  of  Democracy  in  America. 
The  great  point  is  that  there  now  rolls 
from  the  shores  of  our  land,  a  vast  tide 
of  retribution,  about  to  cross  the  sea, 
and  engulf  the  thrones  of  kings,  who 
are  still  set  upon  Divine  Right;  that 
equality  may  take  the  place  of  special 
privilege  and  that  life,  liberty  and 
freedom  of  conscience  may  come  to  all 
the  world.  The  theory  to  which  our 
government  is  dedicated,  that  all 
sovereignty  is  by,  from  and  for  the 
people  is  at  last  to  be  made  the  only 
political  theory  that  has  survived  the 
doom  of  kings. 

What  a  great  day  is  this;  and  how 
happy  Americans  should  be  in  this  mag- 
nificent sacrifice  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity and  the  welfare  of  our  race. 
— The  Gateway. 

Had  Him. 

Senator  Simmons  was  discussing  the 
proposed  war  tax  on  automobile 
owners.  "Making  war  taxes,"  he  said, 
"isn't  pleasant  work.  It  puts  one  in 
the  position  of  the  facetious  ministeV 
at  Ocean  Grove  who  took  a  little  girl 
on  his  knee,  and  said : 

"  'I  don't  love  you,  Nellie.' 

All  the  ladies  on  the  breeze-swept 
veranda  laughed,  but  little  Nellie 
frowned  and  said : 

"  'You've  got  to  love  men.  You've 
got  to.' 

"'Got  to?  How  so?'  laughed  the 
divine. 

"  'Because,'said  Nellie  stoutly /you've 
got  to  love  them  that  hates  you — and  I 
hate  you,  goodness  knows.' " — Wash- 
ington Star. 
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INCREASED  PRODUCTION,  NOW  AND  THEN. 


Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  evils 
of  scientific  management  in  industry 
has  been  withdrawn  in  the  interests  of 
increased  production  during  the  war. 
This  does  not  apply  With  as  much  effect 
to  those  industries  employing  union 
labor  as  it  does  to  those  employing  any 
labor  they  can  get  on  whatever  terms 
they  agree  to  pay  regardless  of  the 
union  rate. 

There  is  «i  demand  for  employes  of 
both  sexes  but,  regardless  of  it,  the 
going  rate  fixed  by  the  unions  is  not 
always  met  by  employers  who  do  not 
employ  union  labor.  The  inducement 
to  work  for  the  lower  wage  is  often 
supplemented  by  the  opportunity  to 
work  under  the  piece-work  system 
which  finds  especial  favor,  due  to  the 
demands  of  the  times  for  increased  pro- 
duction without  regard  to  the  physical 
and  mental  deterioration  of  the  em- 
ployes. "We  will  work  until  we  drop 
as  long  as  we  get  paid  for  it",  is  the 
slogan  of  the  short-sighted  employes 
who  can  not  sec  further  than  the  needs 
and  advantages  of  the  hour.  They  are 
allowed  to  work  until  they  drop  in 
certain  emplo3rments,  being  urged  there- 
to by  the  bonus  system  that  pays  its 
wage  today  and  exacts  its  toll  tomor- 
row. 

Union  labor  for  the  most  part  has 
showed  its  readiness  to  do  its  full  part 
in  greater  production,  but  it  has  not 
made  the  mistake  of  believing  it  could 
do  everything  today  without  thoughts 
of  the  days  to  come.  It  works  to  live 
as  labor  should  live ;  that  is,  its  allotted 
days  to  the  full,  dependent  on  its  own 
earnings  and  not  to  work  itself  out  be- 
fore it  is  forty,  boosted  to  unusual 
effort  by  a  bonus  that  destroys  the  man 
and  wrecks  him  at  an  age  when  he 
should  be  at  his  best. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  overcome 
the  demand  for  unlimited  production. 
To  insist  on  a  reasonable  day's  product 
and  protest  e^ce^^ive  hours  and  service 


usually  is  assailed  with  the  charge  "un- 
patriotic." Men  do  not  like  to  have 
their  patriotism  questioned,  therefore 
the  disposition  has  been  not  to  stand 
too  closely  on  fixed  amounts  of  produc- 
tion but  to  work  harder  under  press  of 
government  demand. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  embarrass 
the  nation  in  any  wise  by  discouraging 
extra  production  in  reason,  but  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  nation,  when  the 
pressure  is  removed,  to  do  its  bit  to- 
ward a  readjustment  of  industrial  con- 
ditions that  plainly  are  not  feeing  to  be 
as  satisfactory  when  the  war  is  over  as 
they  were  when  the  war  comrnenced. 

We  have  learned  our  first  lessons  in 
concentrated  efficiency  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  place  of  men ;  we 
have  also  learned  that  much  of  the  over- 
head costs  in  many  businesses  is  not 
actually  n^fssary  and  once  removed 
will  not  b^einstated.  To  illustrate 
the  latter  is  to  refer  to  the  agitation 
started  by  the  stores  to  the  effect  that 
everybody  should  deliver  his  own  pur- 
chases. Good-naturedly  almost  every- 
body started  to  help  along  the  idea.  It 
made  no  difference  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  threw  a- number  of  men  who 
were  too  old  to  work  elsewhere  out  of 
jobs  and  in  the  end  profited  no  one  bat 
the  storekeepers  who  started  the  slogan, 
"Everybody  his  own  burden-bearer,"  or 
words  to  that  effect 

Railroads  heretofore  have  been  slow 
to  employ  women  outside  of  their 
offices,  but  "now  is  the  accepted  time" 
and  in  they  go  under  cover  of  "no  one 
*to  be  had.*'  They  receive  the  same 
pay  as  the  men,  but  the  men  have  not 
received  much  pay,  not  as  much  as 
some  other  employer  paid  so  they  quit 
But  the  woman  is  there  and  she  can  be 
employed  without  protest  because  the 
time  is  opportune. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  say  that  railroad  wages  are  the 
lowest  for  equal  sefvice  performed  of 
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any  wages  paid  in  America.  The  in- 
ducement to  enter  railroad  service  is 
found  mostly  in  the  belief  that  employ- 
ment is  regular  and  if  an  employe  lives 
long  enough  he  will  be  promoted. 
Wages  do  not  wholly  influence  first  em- 
ployment. 

Factories  are  urging  increased  pro- 
duction and  they  are  getting  it,  which 
is  right  as  long  as  it  does  not  exact  an 
excessive  toll  from  the  employe.  Women 
are  firing  boilers  and  running  lathes 
openly  now;  formerly  their  pictures 
were  not  in  the  papers,  but  the  war  per- 
mits that.  And,  any  number  of  inno- 
vations have  crept  into  production  under 
cover  of  demand  due  to  the  war. 

With  fair  and  reasonable  extra  ser- 
vice demands  we  have  no  quarrel;  it 
would  be  unwise  to  stand  strictly  on  the 
letter  of  every  rule  and  for  every  prac- 
tice that  was  gained  during  normal 
times  if  so  doing  hampered  the  Gov- 
ernment; every  ounce  of  energy  and 
every  pound  of  effort  goes  out  for  the 
nation  at  this  time;  there  is  little 
patience  with  those  who  purposely  re- 
tard the  work  of  the  nation.  But,  we 
can  not  lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  those  employes  who 
left  their  jobs  to  go  to  the  defense  of 
the  nation.  They  must  on  return  be 
taken  care  of  under  a  plan  of  readjust- 
ment that  will  restore  them  to  jobs  that 
have  not  suffered  the  ravages  of  war 
through  the  employment  of  women  and 
cheaper  and  bonused  workers.  It  will 
be  up  to  the  Government  to  keep  those 
at  work  employed.  It  would  be  a 
crime  to  turn  thousands  of  women  into 
the  streets  without  work  or  wages  after 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  depend  on 
both. 

The  work  of  the  labor  organizations 
has  been  difficult  in  the  past,  but  it  has 
been  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  it 
will  be  when  the  war  is  over. 

If  they  receive  one-half  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  industrial  read- 
justment that  has  been  exercised  in  re- 
adjusting   industrial    processes    there 


need  be  little  fear  of  everything  being 
taken  care  of  fairly  well,  but  it  will  tne 
the  business  of  the  labor  organizations 
to  show  the  way. 

Scientific  production,  efficiencized  to 
the  highest  degree  is  the  practice.  When 
the  need  is  over  there  will  be  a  fight  to 
get  the  day's  fixed  product  back  to 
where  it  was  before  the  war,  and,  a 
fight  to  leave  it  alone.  Every  disciple 
of  efficiency  will  be  on  the  job  to  de- 
mand and  fight  for  unlimited  output 
with  limited  wages.  Science  and  effi- 
ciency will  have  replaced  two  men  with 
one;  this  condition  is  world-wide;  the 
future  looks  stormy  unless  the  labor 
organizations  can  educate  every  em- 
ploye to  the  need  of  a  fair  day's  pay  for 
a  fair  day's  work.  But  we  taJce  our 
chances  on  coming  out  all  right;  public 
opinion  has  been  developed  within  the 
past  three  years;  the  employer  never 
again  will  have  as  much  of  his  own  way 
as  he  enjoyed  before  the  war. 

A  review  of  scientific  management 
from  which  we  expect  so  much  opposi- 
tion is  not  out  of  place  at  this  time. 
We  quote  from  "Conditions  of  Labor 
In  American  Industries,"  by  W.  Jett 
Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker,  a 
brief  story  of  the  subject: 

Scientific  management  is  that  new 
form  of  industrial  management  to 
which  are  being  applied  the  principles, 
or  laws,  which  underlie  efficiency  of 
human  effort,  and  which  affect  the  ar- 
rangements of  material  factors  essential 
to  an  industrial  enterprise.  It  is  still 
irk  a  stage  of  discovery  and  experimen- 
tation. It  was  developed  by  a  group 
of  engineers,  originating  with  Freder- 
ick W.  Taylor  of  Philadelphia.  As 
early  as  1832,  however,  Charles  Bab- 
bage,  a  mathematician,  published  his 
Economy  of  Manufacturing,  setting 
forth  the  controlling  principles  of  man- 
ufacturing as  he  saw  them.  Henry  R. 
Towne  of  Yale  &  Towne  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in 
1886,    developed    the     idea    of    The 
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Engineer  as  Economist,  and  described 
the  system  which  he  termed  "Gain 
Sharing,"  an  application  of  profit-shar- 
ing to  depaj^tments  of  an  industry 
instead  of  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 
During  this  period  Taylor,  the  father 
of  the  system,  was  developing  his 
method  of  reducing  costs  of  production 
along  somewhat  different  lines.  He 
termed  his  system  the  "piece-rate  sys- 
tem." This  consists  in  a  different  rate 
of  pay  for  the  same  piece  of  work,  the 
rate  being  low  for  the  ordinary  rate  of 
production  and  high  for  production  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  standard.  This 
standard  is  to  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  analysis  of  a  job  into  its  constituent 
parts  through  a  study  of  the  time  taken 
to  perform  it  by  an  average  workman. 
All  of  the  motions  of  the  worker  in 
performing  the  task  are  timed ;  the  mo- 
tions are  simplified  and  corrected  at  the 
same  time  by  the  engineer,  who  analyzes 
and  sets  the  task  to  be  performed. 
Time  study  determines  the  order  and 
sequence  for  the  performance  of  a  task, 
and  ascertains  the  time  for  its  proper 
execution. 

It  is  time  and  motion  study,  in  fact, 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
all  phases  of  scientific  management. 
Time  and  motion  study,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  is  an  "accurate  scientific 
method  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
laws  governing  the  easiest  and  most 
productive  movements  of  man  are  in- 
vestigated. These  laws  constitute  a 
great  code  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
industry,  completely  controls  the  acts 
of  the  management  as  well  as  those  of 
the  workman."  The  different  repre- 
sentatives of  the  scientific  management 
cult  accept  this  method  of  ascertaining 
the  standard  task  to  be  performed, 
although  they  differ  somewhat  as  to 
the  method  of  fixing  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment. H.  L.  Gantt,  for  instance, 
adopts  not  a  piece-rate  method  of  pay- 
ment as  does  Mr.  Taylor,  but  a  time- 
rate  method.  His  bonus  plan  guaran- 
tees the  worker  a  standard  day's  wage 


and  then  adds  a  premium  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  standard  of  quantity 
or  quality  fixed  in  advance  by  a  time 
and  motion  study.  Harrington  Emer- 
son has  modified  the  Gantt  bonus  plan 
by  fixing  a  certain  percentage  of  ac- 
complishment of  a  standard  task  as  the 
basis  for  payment,  for  the  ordinary 
day's  wages.  The  operator  who 
attains  to  65  per  cent  or  less  gets  the 
standard  day's  wages,  and  for  every 
percentage  of  increase  in  efficiency  also 
gets  a  bonus  on  a  sliding  scale  accord- 
ing to  his  relative  attainment  of  the  full 
task,  or  100  per  cent.  H  the  worker 
exceeds  the  full  task  he  gets  an  addi- 
ttonal  bonus  of  1  per  cent  of  his  wages 
for  every  percentage  in  excess  of  the 
standard  job. 

Time  and  motion  study  in  scientific 
management,  however,  goes  beyond 
the  mere  study  of  the  movements  of 
workers  engaged  in  a  particular  task, 
and  extends  to  placing  of  industrial 
establishments  and  their  constituent 
parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  both 
time  and  energy  in  routing  of  material 
and  transporting  stocks  and  supplies. 

Scientific  management  began  as  an 
attempt  to  secure  greater  productivity 
on  the  part  of  labor;  it  was  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  the  worjcman  to  greater 
effort.  Mr.  Taylor's  first  exposition 
of  the  subject  was  a  description  of 
methods  and  results  obtained  for  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  and  the  paper 
setting  it  forth  was  entitled  "A  piece- 
rate  system."  For  a  time  it  was  termed 
the  task  system.  It  was  not  until  later, 
in  1911,  that  it  was  expanded  under 
the  title,  "Principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement," and  an  attempt  made  to 
develop  a  theory  which  has  now  be- 
come somewhat  elaborate.  In  its 
broader  theoretical  aspects,  its  advo- 
cates claim  that  "scientific  manage- 
ment is  a  system  devised  by  industrial 
engineers  for  the  purpose  of  subserving 
the  common  interests  of  employers. 
workmen,  and  society  at  large,  tfirough 
the   elimination  of  avoidable   wastes, 
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the  general  improvement  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  methods  of  production,  and 
the  just  and  scientific  distribution  of 
the  product/' 

About  the  system  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a  considerable  body  of  litera- 
ture. The  theory  in  practice,  however, 
has  been  set  forth  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  in  a  limited  number  of  sources. 
The  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  in  1911,  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Department, 
and  a  report  to  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  by  Prof.  Robert 
Franklin  Hoxie,  are  practically  the 
only  comprehensive  statements  concern- 
ing' its  actual  operation. 

Mr.  Hoxie's  investigation  occupied 
a  year ;  it  covered  in  detail  35  establish- 
ments and  was  supplemented  by  inter- 
views with  scientific  management 
leaders,  experts,  employers  and  labor- 
ing men.  As  this  investigation  and 
analysis  carries  with  it  the  weight  of 
official  authority  it  has  been  summar- 
ized in  some  detail  in  the  pages  follow- 
ing. 

This  investigation  is  particularly 
valuable  in  its  study  of  the  relations  of 
scientific  management  to  labor,  which 
phase  of  it  has  been  a  storm  center  of 
the  movement  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lent objections  which  have  arisen  to  it 
from  the  side  of  labor.  This  opposi- 
tion has  extended  so  far  as  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  laws,  in  1915 
and  1916,  by  Congress  which  were  de- 
signed to  discourage  the  application  of 
scientific  management  in  Government 
manufacturing  establishments. 

Among  the  claims  of  the  advocates 
of  scientific  management  in  its  behalf 
are  that  it  substitute  law  and  order  in 
industry  in  place  of  guesswork;  that 
it  is  therefore  scientific  in  the  true 
sense;  that  it  makes  for  labor  welfare 
in  that  it  sets  each  man  at  the  task  for 
which  he  is  best  qualified,  prevents  the 
degradation  of  its  labor,  gives  him  con- 
tinuity of  employment,  shortens  his 
hours  of  labor,  holds  out  the  reward 


of  exceptionally  high  wages  for 
special  ability ;  and  finally,  that  it  demo- 
cratizes industry,  by  treating  each 
worker  as  an  individual  whose  work  is 
not  subject  to  the  whim  of  a  foreman. 
In  short,  scientific  management  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  high  general  wages 
and  improved  conditions  of  work  are 
quite  compatible,  with  low  labor  costs, 
a  theory  long  advanced  by  most  econo- 
mists. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be 
the  theory,  as  in  other  fields  frequently, 
.  it  was  not  found  by  the  Hoxie  investi- 
.  gation  that  the  practice  always  squared 
with  it.  Under  scientific  management 
functional  foremanship  takes  the  place 
of  personal  or  gang  foremanship.  The 
boss  under  the  system  supervises  not  a 
body  of  men,  but  the  execution  of  par- 
ticular tasks  or  operations  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  article.  In 
practice  it  was  very  frequently  found 
that  this  functional  foremanship  feat- 
ure had  not  been  adopted  and  that  men 
were  still  handled  in  gangs  and  not  as 
individuals  engaged  in  a  special  func- 
tion. No  evidence  was  found  that  the 
practice  of  selecting  men  for  their 
tasks  or  training  them  for  their  work 
diflfered  materially  from  conditions  in 
shops  where  the  system  had  not  been 
applied. 

In  the  matter  of  time  stqdy  and  task- 
setting  no  basis  was  found  for  the  claim 
of  the  objective,  detached  character  of 
the  facts  and  so-called  laws  developed 
by  the  science.  Far  from  being  the 
invariable  and  purely  objective  matters 
that  they  are  pictured,  "the  methods 
and  results  of  time  study  and  task-set- 
ting are,  in  practice,  the  special  sport 
of  individual  judgment  and  opinion, 
subject  to  all  the  possibilities  of  diver- 
sity, inaccuracy,  and  injustice  that 
arise  from  human  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice.'' Although  tim^  study  may  be 
advantageously  used  to  standardize 
and  improve  methods  of  work  in  gen- 
eral, used  as  a  means  of  setting  a 
definite  task  time  or  establishing  an 
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efficiency  scale,  it  becomes  subject  to 
judgment.  Seventeen  factors  are 
enumerated  wherein  personal  judgment 
may  bring  about  variations  so  as  to 
alter  the  task;  itself.  Even  liberally 
applied,  therefore,  time  study  and  task- 
setting  are  bound  to  create  considerable 
injustice  and  irritation  to  the  workers. 

Although  scientific  management 
claims  that  current  methods  of  deter- 
mining and  paying  wages  are  unscien- 
tific, unjust  and  destructive  of  efficiency 
it  really  accepts  those  current  methods. 
While  it  may  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  individual 
workman  the  premiums  or  bonus  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  comparison  with 
another  worker,  yet  it  has  found  no 
way  of  determining  the  ordinary  day's 
wage  on  the  basis  of  which  the  pre- 
miums are  calculated,  other  than  the 
accepted  method  of  what  the  market 
will  bear,  namely,  free  competition.  It 
has  discovered  no  way  of  determining 
the  relative  •  efficiency  of  labor  as 
measured  by  the  share  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  product  manu- 
factured. 

Scientific  management  was  not 
found  to  have  affected  the  length  of  the 
working  day;  nor  had  it  in  any  case 
considered  the  matter  of  fatigue. 
There  exists  "nothing  in  the  special 
methods  of  scientific  management  to 
prevent  speeding  up  where  the  tech- 
nical conditions  make  it  possible  and 
profitable,  and  there  is  much  in  these 
methods  to  induce  it  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  employers." 

The  investigation  upheld  partially 
the  claim  that  scientific  management 
makes  more  certain  promotion  and 
advancement  to  the  efficient  worker; 
that  it  lessens  the  rigors  of  discipline 
for  the  worker  because  he  is  set  a 
definite  and  simple  task  and  stimulated 
by  the  premium  payment  of  super-effi- 
cient work.  Nothing  is,  however, 
stated  in  the  report  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  adddd  premium,  employers  prob- 
ably being  unwilling  to  disclose  this. 


Information  on  tiiis  point  must  there- 
fore be  sought  elsewhere,  and  so  far 
as  known  can  be  found  only  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, War  Department. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  premiums  earned  during 
the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year  1915, 
states  that  the  system  of  scientific  man- 
agement, practised  in  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  since  1911,  "demonstrates  the 
advantage  to  the  Government  and  the 
advantage  to  the  workman";  and  in 
1916  he  noted  that  the  withdrawal  of 
premium  payments  through  restrictive 
legislation  was  met  with  dissatisfaction 
on  (he  part  of  those  who  had  profited 
by  them. 

The  principal  claim  of  scientific  man- 
agement  is  that  it  furthers  the  demo- 
cratizing of  industry.  On  this  point 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  by  Professor  Hoxie  de- 
clares : 

"In  practice,  scientific  management 
generally  tends  to  weaken  the  competi- 
tive power  of  the  individual  worker  and 
thwarts  the  formation  of  shop  groups 
and  weakens  group  solidarity;  more- 
over, scientific  management  generally  is 
lacking  in  the  arrangements  and  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  the  actual  voicing 
of  the  workers'  ideas  and  complaints. 
and  for  the  democratic  consideration 
and  adjustment  of  grievances.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  has  ordinarily  no  place 
in  the  determination  of  matters  vital  to 
the  workers,  and  the  attitude  toward  it 
is  usually  tolerant  only  when  it  is  not 
understood.  Finally,  unionism,  where 
it  means  a  vigorous  attempt  to  force 
the  viewpoint  and  claims  of  the  workers 
is  in  general  looked  upon  with  abhorr- 
ence, and  unions  which  are  looked  upon 
with  complacency  are  not  the  kind 
which  organized  labor  in  general  wants, 
while  the  union  co-operation  which  is 
invited  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  they  stand  ready  to  give.  In 
practice,  scientific  management  must, 
therefore,  be  declared  autocratic;   in 
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tendency,  a  reversion  to  industrial  auto- 
cracy, which  forces  the  workers  to  de^ 
pend  upon  the  ernployer's  conception  of 
fairness  and  limits  the  democratic  safe- 
guards of  the  workers." 

Summarizing,  scientific  management 
furthers  the  modern  tendency  toward 
specialization  of  the  workers;  the  sys- 
tem tends  to  break  down  existing 
standards  of  uniformity  set  up  by  the 
workmen  and  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  suitable  conditions  of  work  and 
play;  if  fully  and  properly  applied  it 
inevitably  tends  to  a  constant  break- 
down of  the  established  crafts  and 
craftmanship  and  the  elimination  of 
skill  except  for  the  lower  orders  of 
workmen;  it  makes  possible  the  break- 
down of  the  basis  of  present-day  union- 
ism in  its  dominant  form  and  renders 
collective  bargaining  as  now  practiced 
imi>ossible  in  any  effective  sense;  the 
system  seems  to  be  making  the  rela- 
tively unskilled  more  efficient  than 
under  it,  but  although  unskilled 
labor  may  be  receiving  greater 
earnings  than  before,  the  gathering  up 
and  systematization  of  the  knowledge 
f  oimerly  in  possession  of  the  workman 
has  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
capitalism;  scientific  management  can 
not  be  said  to  make  for  the  avoidance  of 
strikes  and  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial peace.  On  the  whole,  if  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  collective  bar- 
gaining can  bfe  made  practically  applic- 
able to  its  operation,  probably  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  objections  to  scientific 
management  on  the  part  of  labor  will 
be  eliminated. — The  Railroad  Train- 
man. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SHEEP. 
(A  FAB|.E.) 

By  A.  A.  Graham,  Topeka,  Kas. 

The  Sheep,  at  last  realizing  that,  as 
between  Man  and  the  Wolf,  they  were 
sure  to  lose  their  lives,  held  a  great 
council.  After  the  temporary  and  the 
permanent  organizations  had  been  ef- 


fected and  a  resolution  to  make  the 
association  perpetual  had  been  unani- 
mously adopted,  the  Bell  Wether 
arose  to  state  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting : 

In  a  great,  impassioned  speech  he 
told  the  Sheep  that  they  had  always 
been  denied  justice,  ever  destined  to 
suffer  death,  because  of  their  value, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Wolf  or  the  Man, 
the  Wolf  allowing  them  some  freedom, 
but  the  Man  always  keeping  them  un- 
der restraint.  The  time,  he  thought, 
had  come  for  an  end  of  these  oppres- 
sions, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  all  had  long,  strong  horns,  con- 
stituting powerful  weapons,  which  they 
had  always  used  with  great  effective- 
ness against  each  other,  and,  in 
addition,  that  they  were  all  head- 
strong so  that  they  could  butt  up 
against  any  proposition  with  g^eat 
force,  and  that  no  Wolf  or  pack  of 
Wolves  could  withstand  the  blow  from 
their  heads  or  the  thrust  of  their  horns. 

Tremendous  applause  here  inter- 
rupted the  speaker,  and  the  Sheep  all 
arose,  shook  their  heads  from  side  to 
side  to  show  the  play  of  their  horns, 
snorted,  and  squared  back  as  if  to  make 
a  head  rush ;  but,  just  at  that  moment, 
a  lone  Wolf,  hearing  the  commotion, 
showed  up  in  the  distance,  whereupon 
the  whole  flock  scampered  off  at  a  dead 
run,  and  did  not  stop  until  they  had 
gotten  within  their  fold,  where  they 
found  the  Man  busy  stowing  away  salt 
to  cure  their  hides,  and  immediately 
they  all  fell  to  licking  his  hands. 

Moral  :  The  people,  like  the  sheep, 
possess  both  the  physical  means  and 
the  power,  which  they  freely  use 
against  each  other,  but  lack  the  moral 
courage  to  attack  their  enemies,  flee- 
ing from  the  trust  magnates  in  a  panic 
and  licking  the  hands  of  the  politicians 
for  favors,  to  both  of  whom  they  must 
give  up  their  lives. 


The  Young  Idea. 

"Mamma,  I  wish  I  was  an  angel." 
"Why,  dear?" 

"Because  then  I'd  fly  over  Germany 
and  drop  bombs  on  the  Germans." 
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IDLE  LAND  IN  AMERICA  IS 
SERIOUS  PROBLEM. 

**Does  shortag^e  in  coal  production 
justify  seizure  of  coal-producing  lands? 
Well,  then,  why  does  not  shortage  in 
food  production  justify  seizure  of  food- 
producing  lands?" 

These  questions  are  asked  by  Albert 
Jay  Nock,  writing  in  the  Century  Ma- 
gazine, current  issue,  on  the  land  ques- 
tion. 

"At  this  moment  of  hue  and  cry  for 
increasing  production,"  he  says,  "with 
the  papers  forecasting  'drastic'  food 
control,  'drastic'  rationing,  'drastic' 
measures  against  food  hoarding  and 
speculation,  'drastic'  price  fixing;  when 
people  spade  up  tennis  courts  and 
lawns,  and  even  the  poor  politically- 
exploited  school  children  languidly 
poke  about  in  the  rubbish-laden  vacant 
lots — at  this  moment  there  are  400,000,- 
000  acres  of  idle  land  in  the  United 
States  of  America!  Seventy-three  per 
cent  of  the  arable  land  of  the  country  is 
therefore  idle.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  actual  laid  out  farm  land — nearly 
half  is  idle! 

"One  feels  like  descending  to  the 
slang  of  the  street  and  asking,  can  you 
beat  it?  There  is  only  one  inference  to 
make ;  anyone  would  make  it.  Drop  a 
man  down  from  the  moon  into  the 
midst  of  that  state  of  things  and  the 
moment  he  set  eyes  on  it  he  would  say^ 
'There  is  a  country  with  a  first-class 
problem  of  land  tenure  on  its  hands.' 

"For*  approximately  30  years,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Nock,  "land  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  priced  according 
to  its  earning  capacity,  but  according 
to  its  speculative  value.  Farm  labor  in 
the  west  has  not  been  bought  for  farm- 
ing purposes;  bless  you,  no.  Farming 
was  never  thought  of  except  as  bait  on 
a  prospectus.  It  was  bought  as  an  in- 
vestment. From  1900  to  1910,  for  ex- 
ample, while  available  acreage  in  the 
United  States  increased  5  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  farmers  increased  a  trifle 
under  11  per  cent,  the  value  of  farm 
land  increased  118  per  cent. 

"That  tells  the  story  so  completely 
that  any  enlargement  on  it  is  mere  ver- 


biage. Three  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion own  nearly  all  the  land  values  in 
the  United  States. 

"As  soon  as  one  gets  a  sense  of  this 
clearly  in  mind  there  is  no  trouble 
about  explaining  this  phenomenon  of 
idle  land.  It  seems  like  the  acme  of  ab- 
surdity to  say  so,  but  as  an  industry 
there  is  not  one  cent  of  money  in  farm- 
ing. All  the  profits  are  in  the  rise  of 
land  values.  No  matter,  therefore,  how 
great  the  pressure  on  production,  no 
matter  how  much  an  increase  of  the 
food  supply  is  needed,  these  immense 
stretches  of  land  remain  idle  because 
it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  them.  They 
are  held  at  monopoly  prices  so  far 
ahead  of  their  earning  capacity  that  the 
capital  charges  eat  up  too  much  of  the 
income. 

"Farming  as  an  industry  is  a  failure. 
As  an  investment  only  has  it  any  finan- 
cial soundness.  Probably  one  farmer 
in  three  is  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
working  his  farm  and  trusting  to  the 
rise  in  land  values  to  'square'  him  in 
the  long  run.  In  fact,  the  land-holding 
monopoly  of  the  west  does  not  really 
want  farmers  or  settlers.  It  asks  for 
them,  advertises  for  them,  but  only  by 
a  polite  and  well-understood  fiction. 
What  it  really  wants  is  customers,  in- 
vestors and  investors  only  have  a 
chance  of  profit." 


And  the  Boy  Got  It. 

A  hungry  traveler  put  his  head  out 
of  a  car  window  as  his  train  pulled  up 
at  a  small  station,  and  said  to  a  boy : 

"Here,  boy,  take  this  dime  and  get 
me  a  sandwich,  will  you  ?  And,  by  the 
way,  here's  another  dime.  Get  a  sand- 
wich for  yourself,  too." 

The  boy  darted  away  and  returned, 
munching  a  sandwich  just  as  the  train 
was  starting  off.  He  fan  to  the  trav- 
eler, handed  him  a  dime,  and  said: 

"Here's  yer  dime  back  boss.  They 
only  had  one  sandwich  left." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Virden  (111.)  Co-operative  Society 
has  paid  a  quarterly  dividend  of  9  per 
cent  to  its  members. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  everv 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Outside  Back  CoTer 

Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.00  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  65c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


PROM  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA. 

There  is  much  speculation  among 
railroad  men  as  to  the  object  of  the 
government  taking  control  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  also  as  to  the  effect  it  will 
have  in  regard  to  wages  and  working 
conditions;  and  will  they  go  back  to 
the  old  system  after  the  war,  or  will 
the  government  buy  or  conscript  the 
roads  and  other  principal  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution?  Personally, 
I  believe  the  main  object  of  the  govern- 
ment in  taking  control  of  the  roads  was 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  Eastern  ter- 
minals, and  in  other  ways  insure  the 
most  rapid  transportation  of  troops, 
equipment,  food,  fuel,  etc.,  as  a  neces- 
sary war  measure. 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  government  cannot  conscript  the 
railroads.  If  we  can  conscript  a  man, 
put  him  in  the  trenches,  causing  him 
to  lose  his  time  (and  a  man  with  an 
earning  capacity  of  several  thousand 
a  year  is  losing  his  time  when  paid 
$30.00  per  month)  and  cause  him  to 
suflFer  from  exposure,  wounds,  etc.,  and 
possibly  lose  his  life,  to  defend  the 
National  honor  or  safety,  why  cannot 
we  conscript  a  portion  of  his  wealth 
as  well? 

The  man  who  makes  the  supreme 


sacrifice  receives  practically  nothing 
in  return.  Has  he  not  done  infinitely 
more  for  his  country  than  the  man  who 
has  his  property  conscripted? 

The  railroads  were  built  by  selling 
watered  stock  and  later  freezing  out 
the  common  stockholders,  and  by  re- 
ceiving immense  land  grants  from  the 
government,  free  right  of  way  from 
farmers  and  bonuses  from  cities  and 
towns.  Then  they  have  paid  for  them- 
selves several  times  over. 

It  is  true,  <  railroads  are  sometimes 
bankrupt,  but  there  is  a  string  to  it 
somewhere  and  the  preferred  stock- 
holder holds  the  string.  As  to  the 
common  stockholder  he  has  some  hard- 
earned  cash  invested,  but  in  the  long 
run  he  will  lose  little,  if  the  govern- 
ment should  conscript  the  roads. 

The  Yoeman  Shield  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  under  the  title  of  "How  Will  the 
War  Debt  Be  Paid,"  says  in  part : 
"The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  fight- 
ing nations  of  Europe  is  nearing  the 
one  hundred  billion  dollar  mark,  and 
will  far  exceed  that  amount  when  the 
war  is  over.  The  annual  interest  on 
one  hundred  billion  dollars,  at  four  per 
cent,  amounts  to  four  billions.  Sup- 
pose that  after  the  war  wages  are 
raised,  so  that  the  average  annual  wage 
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income  of  all  laborers  shall  be  $400.00 
—it  was  $250.00  before  the  war — it 
would  then  take  the  total  wages  of  ten 
million  men  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debtr 

Great  Britain  is  increasing  her  debt 
at  the  rate  of  $33,000,000  a  day,  which 
adds  each  day  about  $1,500,000  to  the 
national  interest  charges.  The  war  is 
good  for  another  year,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability for  two  or  three.  Say,  one  year, 
and  by  that  time  the  debt  will  have 
reached  such  a  size  that  the  interest 
charges  cannot  possibly  be  met  in  any 
way  such  charges  have  ever  been  met 
before.  To  try  to  raise  such  sums  by 
taxation  would  cripple  labor  and  there- 
fore end  in  certain  failure. 

And  Germany's  condition  is  worse 
than  England's.  This  dilemma  being 
presented  to  acute  minds,  they  imme- 
diately suggest  repudiation.  But  you 
cannot  repudiate  such  vast  obligations 
without  shaking  down  your  whole 
house  of  commerce  and  finance.  You 
cannot  repudiate  war  debts  without,  in 
some  instance  at  least  repudiating 
other  national  debts;  you  cannot  repu- 
diate national  debts  without  bringing 
down  wholesale  repudiation  of  private 
debts,  which  amounts  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  commercial  system 
as  it  exists  today.  The  only  possible 
road  out  of  this  morass  is  for  the  gov- 
ernments to  continue  in  business  on  a 
large  scale,  that  they  may  secure  the 
profits  that  formerly  went  to  a  few 
individuals.  Suppose  our  government, 
for  example,  had  the  oil  business  and 
the  profits  thereof  continued  as  at 
present,  they  would  pay  the  annual  in- 
terest charges  on  a  national  debt  of  five 
billion  dollars.  The  annual  profits  on 
the  coal-mining  industry  would  pay  the 
interest  charges  on  another  debt  of 
equal  amount. 

Those  that  do  not  relish  this  prospect 
may  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  choice 
about  it.  The  case  is  one  of  sheer 
necessity,  or  will  be.  You  had  better 
have  the  government  in  business  than 
to  have  neither  business  nor  govern- 
ment. It  is  much  better  to  part  with 
private  profits  in  oil  than  to  part  with 
the  country.      If  the  warring  nations, 


including  probably,  our  own,  try  to  col- 
lect in  the  old  way  the  sums  necessary 
to    meet    those    tremendous    charges, 
they  will  break  the  back  of  industry. 
Very  fraternally  yours, 

"SLIM." 


FROM  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
and  we  have  elected  our  new  officers  to 
govern  and  guide  us  through  1918,  and 
with  the  loyal  and  united  support  of 
the  membership  of  No.  152  we  expect 
to  accomplish  great  things  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

One  of  our  members  in  a  conversa- 
tion recently  with  a  man  who  stated  be 
was  a  Carmen  and  who  remarked  to 
the  Member  of  our  Organizaticm  that 
jve  would  have  to  join  his  Oi^aniza- 
tion,  he  either  forgot  or  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  record  of  the  members  of 
No.  152.  He  does  not  know  appar- 
ently what  we  did  in  1907 — stood  out 
on  the  streets  for  4J4  months  and  after 
being  out  that  length  of  time  winning 
our  contention,  and  during  all  of  which 
time  the  members  of  the  Railway  Car- 
men working  on  the  jobs  that  we  were 
striking  and  we  found  them  there  whei 
we  returned  to  work.  This  is  pa^ 
history,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  men  in 
Bloomington  today  who  do  not  forget 
it  and  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  none 
of  us  so  far  who  have  been  gassed  or 
who  are  suffering  for  our  loyalty  to  the 
organized  working  men,  and  if  the 
Union  men  of  Bloomington  would 
speak  from  their  hearts  and  say  what 
they  really  believe,  that  is,  those  who 
remember  our  struggle  in  1907,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  say  who  arc 
Union  men  and  who  are  not. 

The  new  year  has  brought  manj 
changes,  principally  "One  Railroad" 
and  as  the  Railroad  Workers  stand  for 
"One  Railroad"  and  "One  Organiza- 
tion," in  my  humble  estimation  it  be- 
hooves all  of  those  who  are  outside  of 
our  Organization  to  join  the  Railroad 
Workers  and  make  that  which  we  aK 
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working  for  a  success,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  before  the  present  year  expires, 
the  Railroad  Workers  throughout  this 
great  country  of  ours  wake  up  and 
show  the  people  that  they,  the  Railroad 
Workers,  are  wide  awake. 

Let  the  Railroad  Workers  look  at 
this  question  through  the  lamp-light  of 
the  past.  How  often  have  we  seen  the 
Machinists  go  to  the  front — so  to  speak 
— and  get  annihilated,  that  is  to  say, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  strike  and 
they  would  get  licked.  Blacksmiths, 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  every  one  of 
the  other  crafts  working  on  railroads 
would  follow  the  Machinists  to 
slaughter,  but  could  this  happen  if  all 
of  the  men  composing  thqje  different 
crafts  were  in  one  Organization,  under 
one  constitution  and  working  with  the 
idea  that  a  wrong  done  to  one  was  a 
wrong  done  to  all,  would  they  not  be 
as  one?  In  fact,  as  I  look  at  it,  the 
railroads  of  this  country  will  not  permit 
their  employes  to  strike  if  they  were  in 
one  Organization.  They  realize  just 
as  well  as  you  do  that  the  railroad  em- 
ployes in  the  past  have  not  been  treated 
fair;  have  not  received  a  just  remuner- 
ation for  the  service  performed  and 
when  they  were  approached  with  a  body 
of  men  in  which  there  was  no  break 
and  working  as  one,  they  would  be 
willing  and  ready  to  treat  with  you ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  they  would  go  as  far  as 
to  say  to  the  representatives  of  the  Or- 
ganized Railroad  Workers — "What 
will  you  have  boys,  I  am  willing  to 
treat  you  fair." 

Fraternally  your&^ 

"True  Blue." 


Street  car  companies  in  New  York 
City  broke  last  summer's  strike  of  the 
street  car  men's  union,  but  it  cost  them 
$5,000,000,  according  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  public  service  commission. 

England  is  sending  from  8,000  to 
10,000  women  workers  to  France  every 
month. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Since  I  have  been  appointed  Journal 
Correspondent  for  the  coming  year  I 
will  try  to  get  a  few  lines  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Journal  to  let  our  brothers 
know  that  Number  10  is  still  one 
among  the  most  active  Lodges  of  our 
Organization — always  on  the  watch 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  promote  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  its  members. 

When  these  lines  appear  in  print  the 
second  month  of  the  year  will  be  here, 
but  we  should  at  this  late  date  get  busy 
and  make  the  year  1918  the  most  pros- 
perous year  for  the  Lodge  and  for  the 
Organization. 

What  would  be  more  encouraging  in 
the  city  of  Toledo  where  our  Organiza- 
tion and  its  members  are  called  "The 
Outlaws"  than  for  the  One  Thousand 
Members  to  get  busy  and  bring  within 
our  Organization  all  Railroad  Work- 
ers eligible  to  membership ;  then  truly, 
"Sammies' "  followers  would  be  shout- 
ing— "But  watch  them  grow." 

One  Railroad,  One  Organization — is 
the  slogan  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers,  and  since  the  last 
Grand  Lodge  Convention  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Organization  have  been, 
explaining  the  principles  of  the  Organ- 
ization to  all  who  will  listen,  and  now 
at  last  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  furnished  an 
argument  that  our  opponents  and 
enemies  cannot  get  away  from;  when 
President  Wilson  and  his  associate  of- 
ficials say,  there  will  only  be  one  rail- 
road, then  why  should  there  be  twenty 
or  more  Organizations?  If  you  have 
none,  then  why  not  get  in  the  one  Or- 
ganization that  is  ready  and  willing  to 
protect  its  members?  And  with  best 
wishes  for  all  members,  I  remain 
Fraternally  yours, 

M.  T.  HANNA. 


Visitor — "Well,  my  little  man,  and 
what  are  you  called  ?" 

First  Boy— "Jule,  sir." 

Visitor — "You  should  say,  'Julius.'" 

Turning  to  another  boy — "Well,  and 
what  is  your  name  ?" 

Second  boy — ^"Billious,  sir!" 
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FROM  OELWEIN,  IOWA. 


The  Strikdess  Strikers  of  Oelwein 
Have  Cold  Feet. 

It  was  on  the  8th  day  of  January  that 
a  certain  clique  of  men  located  at  Oel- 
wein, had  the  city  and  shop  wondering 
if  such  a  thing  could  be  possible  as  to 
call  a  strike  on  themselves  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  but  it  appears  to  the  writer 
that  they  got  "cold  feet"  and  you  can 
hardly  wonder,  for  at  that  time  there 
was  no  coal  at  all  in  the  city  of  Oelwein, 
but  since  then  there  has  been  at  least 
six  cars  of  coal  on  the  tracks  here,  but  I 
really  do  not  believe  that  their  feet  will 
ever  thaw  out. 

Brothers,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
how  fortunate  we  were  to  get  a  Union 
card  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers.  Why,  almost  every 
day  some  creature  comes  along  and 
wants  us  to  come  over  and  join.  All 
you  have  to  do,  it  is  said,  is  to  give  us 
your  A.  F.  of  R.  W.  card  or  due  book 
and  we  will  make  you  a  good  standing 
member  in  our  Union  (Union,  did  you 
get  that),  but  thanks  to  our  level- 
headed, loyal  members  they  do  not  fall 
for  such  stuff. 

One  of  our  members  was  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  the  "quacks"  did  strike. 
The  answer  he  received  was  that  our 
member  would  g^ve  him  $5.00  and  he 
would  donate  $10.00  to  the  Lodge  of 
which  this  "follower"  was  a  member. 
But  "cold  feet"  got  the  best  of  him. 
They  are  like  the  two  fellows  who  were 
going  to  fight ;  one  says  to  the  other  "If 
you  contemplate  hitting  me  in  the  face 
I  will  not  fight,"  and  the  other  fellow 
says,  "I  am  going  to  hit  you  wherever  I 
can"  and  he  got  "cold  feet"  and  wishing 
all  Railroad  Workers  success,  I  am 
Yours  fraternally, 

"OELWEIN." 


In  Australia  holiday  work  must  be 
paid  for  at  one  and  a  half  rate,  with  a 
minimum  payment  of  about  12  cents 
per  hour. 

A  state  bureau  of  labor  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  governor  of  Coaluila,  Mex- 
ico. 


FROM  MOBERLY,  MO. 


A  celebrated  Roman  orator  once  de- 
clared that  there  was  a  certain  ek>- 
quence  in  silencic.  If  this  be  true,  I 
fear  that  Blue  Ribbon  Lodge  No.  200 
has  become  too  eloquent,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  let  it  be  known  that  our 
Lodge  is  still  thriving  and  growing. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  our  virtues.  I  leave  that  odious 
task  to  some  other  member  less  modest 
than  I. 

There  has  grown  up  in  our  nation 
since  the  war  beg^n  an  antagonism 
against  labor  among  many  manufac- 
turers, but  notably  among  the  steel 
magnates.  In  an  article  by  Walter  V. 
Woehlke  in  "Sunset"  Magazine  for 
January  the  Union  shipbuilders  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  compared  with  the 
Bolsheviki — Russia's  Reds — the  band 
of  lawless  anarchists  led  by  Lenine  who 
overthrew  the  stable  government  of 
Premier  Kerensky  and  established  a 
rule  of  blood  and  iron.  The  author 
deals  with  pathetic  sympathy  upon  the 
sad  plight  of  the  unfortunate  steel 
magnates.  Mr.  Woehlke  accuses  the 
workmen  of  holding  up  the  government 
and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy — of  not  upholding  President 
Wilson,  and  forcing  the  poor  steel 
magnates  to  the  chasm  of  ruin  and  fail- 
ure by  demanding  exorbitant  wages. 
The  situation  pictured  in  "Sunset" 
takes  the  form  of  ^  modem  "Merch^t 
of  Venice,"  with  the  Union  steel  work- 
ers enacting  the  role  of  the  unscru- 
pulous, grasping  and  pitiless  Shylock, 
raucously  demanding  his  pound  of  flesh 
from  the  heroic  steel  magnate,  who 
patriotically  sacrifices  himself  for  his 
country. 

In  the  article  the  author  devoutly 
hopes  for  the  appearance  of  Portia; 
otherwise,  the  well-known  Uncle  Sam. 
Woehlke  broadly  suggests  that  the 
laborers  will  be  forced  to  release  their 
strangle-hold  upon  the  hapless  mag- 
nates by  the  said  Uncle  Sam. 

Such  articles  as  this  tend  to  inflame 
the  feelings  of  the  people  against  the 
laboring  man  and  make  it  seem  that 
he  not  only  is  not  doing  his  share  in 
winning  the  war,  but  is  hindering  those 
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who  wish  to  do  their  duty  by  their 
country.  Let  the  poor  steel  magnate 
patriotically  demand  nine  prices  from 
the  government  for  his  _wares  and 
kindly  advise  his  underpaid  workmen 
to  subsist  upon  lower  wages  in  order  to 
conserve  the  money  supply  of  the 
nation,  and  spend  the  excess  for  Lib- 
erty Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps.  We 
have  his  number  and  so  has  Uncle 
Samuel — on  these  persecuted  individ- 
uals he  will  center  his  mighty  wrath, 
and  on  their  luckless  heads  will  fall  the 
inexorable  justice  of  the  American 
people. 

Fraternally  yours, 

JACKW.  CONROY. 

FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Well,  Brothers,  just  a  few  lines  to  let 
all  the  Brothers  know  that  Harsimus 
Lodge  No.  99  is  still  going  ahead,  and 
if  our  members  will  just  continue  to  do 
a  little  more  missionary  work  we  will 
soon  have  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful Lodge  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Now,  just  to  show  our  Brothers 
cverjrwhere  that  we  are  always  on  the 
job  as  far  as  going  out  and  preaching 
"One  Railroad;  One  Organization", 
that  we  find  if  the  Members  will  con- 
tinue to  shout  "American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers"  to  the  men  in  the 
railroad  yards,  why  boys,  you  would 
be  surprised  to  know  that  there  are 
thousands  who  are  willing  to  join  hands 
with  us  if  you  will  only  get  after  them. 

Now,  I  guess  I  will  have  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  having  a  good  time 
in  your  Lodge  Rooms  at  least  once  a 
year.  Why,  we  believe  that  all  work 
and  no  enjoyment  is  worse  than  all  play 
and  no  work,  so  every  year  since  we 
have  become  part  of  the  big  army  of 
Railroad  Workers  we  have  had  at  least 
one  good  time,  and  on  December  27, 
1917  we  held  our  Annual  Stag  and 
Smoker.  In  the  afternoon  a  large  force 
of  our  night  workers  were  on  hand  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  partake  of  the 
good  things  provided  without  any  indi- 
vidual cost  to  them,  and  let  me  say 
there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  along 
with  lots  of  smokes  and  when  the  time 
<^ame  along  for  those  boys  to  go  out  and 


do  their  duty,  every  one  went  to  work 
with  a  glad  iheart  and  a  clear  head,  so 
much  for  the  night  workers. 

Now,  we  want  to  let  our  fellow  mem- 
bers know  how  the  boys  of  No.  99  do 
things.  As  the  time  arrived  for  the  day 
workers  to  put  in  their  appearance,  the 
committee  had  everything  in  shape. 
Each  man  was  given  a  pipe  and  tobacco 
to  start  out  with  and  let  me  say  that 
both  had  the  Union  stamp  on  them. 
We  also  had  plenty  of  music  and  when 
it  comes  t©  singers  and  entertainers, 
why  we  have  them  right  in  No.  99,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  they  are 
losing  time  working  around  railroads ; 
they  should  be  on  the  stage. 

As  the  evening  passed  along  it  came 
time  for  the  main  issue  and  that  was 
two  3-round  bouts — Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  Rules — between  four  of  our  mem- 
bers and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  we  have 
some  good  boxers  in  our  ranks.  Well, 
to  mJike  a  long  story  short  we  had 
Brother  Smith  to  act  as  the  third  man 
in  the  ring  and  I  am  almost  sure  you 
will  not  get  him  to  take  the  job  again, 
as  the  principals  in  the  bout  did  not  dis- 
play all  of  their  scientific  skill  upon 
themselves,  but  they  .simply  gave 
Brother  Smith  a  few  lessons.  If  you  do 
not  believe  me,  ask  him. 

Now,  everybody  was  well  pleased 
ai/d  satisfied  with  our  1917  Stag  and 
Smoker,  so  we  must  now  get  down  to 
business  and  start  right  out  and  get 
after  the  men  on  all  railroads  in  this 
section,  explain  the  benefits  of  being 
organized  and  keep  right  after  them  un- 
til we  have  all  of  the  workers  under  the 
protection  of  the  only  Organization — 
the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  whoever  reads 
this  in  our  Journal  if  I  am  not  telling 
the  truth  when  I  say  that,  is  it  not  the 
most  truthful  argument  to  give  to  the 
workers  when  I  say  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  is  the 
only  Organization  for  the  workers  to 
be  in? 

Since  I  last  wrote  for  our  Popular 
Journal  our  government  has  taken  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  and  if  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  run  and  operate  under  one 
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set  of  officials,  is  it  not  proper  for  all 
railroad  workers  on  these  railroads  to 
be  governed  by  one  set  of  officials  and 
be  under  the  protection  of  one  Grand 
Lodge  instead  of  20  or  more.  Now, 
boys,  just  read  this  carefully  and  see  if 
there  is  not  some  common  sense  in  my 
argtiment,  and  let  me  say  that  if  in  the 
past  it  has  been  the  fear  of  losing  your 
job  that  has  kept  you  out.  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers,  eliminate  it  from  your 
minds,  as  our  good  old  Uncle  Sam  gives 
us  the  right  to  organize  without  any 
threat,  and  with  a  little  preaching  we 
may  be  able  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
non-union  men,  so  all  I  ask  is  for  every- 
body to  go  out  and  hustle  and  preach 
the  doctrine  of  "One  Railroad ;  One  Or- 
ganization." I  know  you  can  do  it  and 
do  it  right,  so  do  not  think  that  the 
other  fellow  can  do  it  all,  because  once 
you  become  a  part  of  the  Organization 
it  means  that  you  are  not  to  lay  down 
and  let  the  officers  do  all  of  the  work,  so 
be  a  man,  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
go  out  into  the  trenches  and  on  the  fir- 
ing line;  be  a  missionary  in  behalf  of 
your  Lodge.  It  is  just  as  much  your 
duty  to  get  after  the  non-member  as  it 
is  for  the  officers  to  be  at  the  meetings. 
-  I  know  that  we  have  many  good  work- 
ers in  our  midst,  but  we  all  want  to  be 
good  woricers  and  those  who  are  now 
active  and  progressive  will  become 
more  so,  and  when  they  see  the  other 
fellows  taking  hold  they  will  not  be  so 
liable  to  get  discouraged,  so  just  let  us 
for  the  year  1918  go  out  and  help  to 
increase  the  membership  of  our  Organ- 
ization. Let  us  put  a  little  oil  on  our 
wheels,  so  that  they  will  run  smoothly 
for  the  year  1918,  and  I  know  when  the 
time  comes  to  close  our  books  for  this 
year  we  will  have  the  best  Organization 
in  this  Grand  and  Glorious  Country 
called  The  United  States  of  America. 

If  we  do  this  we  will  show  our  Uncle 
Sammy  that  we  are  with  him  to  a  man 
and  doing  our  little  bit  to  help  him  and 
I  know  he  will  reciprocate  and  help  us. 
He  has  already  g^ven  our  plan  of  organ- 
ization one  of  the  best  recommenda- 
tions it  has  ever  received  and  that  is,  he 
has  shown  the  world  that  he  can  opcr- 
ate  the  railroads  under  one  head  and 


that  is  what  we  are  telling  the  woricers 
— ^we  can  all  work  under  one  head  and 
one  organization. 

For  the  Members  in  Harsimus  Lodge 
No.  99  let  me  say  that  there  are  lots  of 
workers  in  this  big  town  of  ours  and 
along  the  water-front  who  are  ready  to 
organize,  so  get  a  little  more  power  in 
your  engines  and  see  if  you  cannot  all 
secure  one  new  application  each  month. 
You  all  know  that  I  generally  do  things 
that  I  get  under  my  hat,  so  look  out  for 
me,  you  non-members  for  I  am  surely 
going  to  get  after  you  and  I  am  going 
to  get  after  the  members,  too,  because 
I  am  not  asking  any  one  of  them  to  do 
what  I  would  not  do  myself ;  and  with- 
out boasting,  I  will  say  that  I  think  No. 
99  has  as  good  a  set  of  officers  as  any 
Lodge  in  the  Organization.  They  al- 
ways do  their  work  well  and  we  can  ail 
see  that  there  is  a  bright  future  for  No. 
99,  if  they  will  take  hold  of  this  work 
just  about  one-half  as  hard  as  the  of- 
ficers do.  Remember  boys  that  your 
Lodge  is  going  to  be  just  what  you 
make  it,  so  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  busy 
and  sh(5w  the  other  Organizations  that 
you  are  Union  men  all  the  year  'round. 

At  our  Smoker  we  had  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  smiling  face  of 
Brother  Re)molds,  who  got  home  for  a 
few  days  and  as  it  was  some  time  since 
we  saw  him  everybody  was  on  tip-toes 
for  a  talk  from  Brother  Reynolds,  and 
as  usual  he  was  ready  for  the  occasion 
and  responded  with  a  few  words  of 
good,  common  sense  in  regard  to  our 
Organization,  and  when  he  stated  that 
we  were  one  of  the  best  Local  Lodges 
in  our  Organization  I  guess  he  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  so  it  is  now  up  to  tis 
to  make  it  even  better. 

Now,  I  am  taking  up  a  whole  lot  of 
space,  but  I  am  going  to  close  with  a 
few  more  words  to  the  members  of  No. 
99.  I  am  going  to  keep  tab  on  all  and  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  at  the  end  of  the 
year  just  who  have  worked  and  those 
who  have  not  for  the  100%  membership 
on  all  railroads  in  this  section  and  I  am 
also  going  to  tell  you  how  many  meet- 
ings you  are  attending,  so  jrou  can  ex- 
plode just  as  soon  as  you  want  to — say 
what  you  have  to  say,  but  come  up  to 
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the  meeting  hall  and  say  it.  There  is  al- 
ways someone  there  to  give  you  all  the 
assistance  that  you  need. 

We  are  going  to  figure  on  a  new 
scheme  this  year  also,  so  I  want  to  tell 
the  members  to  come  to  the  next  meet- 
ing and  find  out  what  it  is  all  about,  so 
g-et  out  and  hustle  or  bustle,  whichever 
you  like,  I  do  not  care  which  and  see  if 
we  cannot  increase  our  membership  to 
the  100%,  so  goodby  for  this  time  and 
wishing  all  of  our  members  all  the  suc- 
cess possible  during  the  year  1918,  per- 
mit me  to  remain 

Yours  fraternally, 

"PEG"  of  No.  99. 


FROM  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

After  having  been  somewhat  delin- 
quent in  writing  for  the  Journal  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  idea  to  start  out  the 
new  year  in  a  measure  by  letting  our 
members  know  that  T.  &  O.  C.  Lodge 
No.  216  is  still  alive  and  doing  business. 

During  the  past  year  the  membership 
of  our  Lodge  has  attended  the  meetings 
fairly  well,  but  still  I  do  not  believe  as 
regularly  as  they  should  have  done,  and 
as  that  is  the  only  place  whereby  the 
membership  can  learn  what  is  going 
on;  they  should  make  it  a  point  to 
attend  their  meetings  more  regularly. 

I  notice  in  my  travels  or  experiences 
whichever  you  might  call  them,  that 
the  greatest  kickers  in  the  conducting 
of  the  Lodge  are  those  who  attend  the 
meetings  the  least,  and  while  it  may  be 
drastic  and  some  fellows  may  not  take 
kindly  to  the  following  suggestion, 
that  if  the  committee  would  reject  or 
refuse  to  take  up  some  of  the  grievan- 
ces which  some  of  these  members  are 
continually  crying  about,  it  would  bring 
them  to  a  realization  of  their  duties  to- 
ward their  Organization  and  their  fel- 
lowmen.  We  must  all  remember  that  we 
are  part  of  making  our  Lodge  what  it 
should  be  and  I  do  not  want  any  one  to 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Lodge  can  carry  the  entire 
burden.  They  have  to  be  assisted  by 
some  one  and  that  some  one,  Mr.  Rail- 


road Worker,  is  you,  the  lay  member  of 
the  Lodge. 

I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  believe 
that  men  bctonging  to  our  Organiza- 
tion, who  do  not  attend  the  meetings 
of  their  particular  Lodge  are  not  really 
interested  in  their  own  welfare,  because 
if  they  were  they  would  at  least  show 
it  by  attending  at  least  one  meeting  a 
month,  and  there  is  really  no  good 
reason  why  they  could  not  attend  both 
meetings,  where  the  Lodges  only  meet 
twice  a  month,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  membership  of  T.  &  O.  C.  Lodg^ 
No.  216,  as  well  as  the  membership  of 
every  other  Lodge  in  the  Organization, 
that  if  you  are  interested  in  your  own 
welfare  and  the  wdfare  of  )rour  family 
and  your  fellowmen,  to  kindly  show  up 
at  your  meetings.  It  is  all  right ;  you 
may  pay  your  dues  to  the  Secretary 
while  you  are  at  work,  but  that  does 
not  make  you  a  lo)ral  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers. 

We  have  no  objections,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  other  Financial  Secretary 
has,  to  receiving  the  dues  of  the  men  at 
the  shop,  but  we  want  you  to  come  right 
up  and  help  us  push  the  >good  work 
along.  What  can  one  man  do  towards 
building  up  a  Lodge  or  an  Organiza- 
tion, when  you  have  50  or  100  men, 
who  in  a  measure,  are  slackers?  So 
let  us  see  what  we  can  do  during  the* 
present  year  toward  doing  our  bit  as 
Union  men. 

I  expected  to  see  something  in  the 
January  Journal  from  other  Lodges 
along  the  T.  &  O.  C,  but  I  failed  to 
find  any ;  nevertheless,  after  all  the  hard 
work  we  have  put  in  during  the  past 
year  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  as  strong  on  this  System  as  a 
good  many  other  Systems,  especially 
those  entering  Toledo,  and  I  feel  that 
we  arc  almost  up  to  that  stage  of  the 
game  when  we  can  secure  most  any 
concession  that  we  might  ask  for,  but 
brothers,  "Come  on  in,  the  water  is 
fine."     Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  make  a 
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showing  during  the  year  1918  that  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest  year 
of  our  existence. 

f  I  will  say  to  the  members  of  No.  216 
that  I  will  go  the  limit  with  an)rthing 
that  is  fair;  ask  me  for  my  assistance 
and  you  shall  receive  it. 

We  are  contemplating  holding  our 
Annual  System  Council  meeting  in 
Bucyrus  some  time  this  month,  where 
we  will  elect  officers  of  the  Council  for 
1918.  While  we  are  perhaps  a  little 
late  in  doing  this  conditions  have  made 
it  such  that  we  were  unable  to  call  the 
meeting  before.  So  Brothers,  get  your 
wits  together  and  lend  us  a  helping 
hand  and  wishing  you  all  a  Healthy, 
Wealthy  and  Prosperous  Year  in  1918, 
I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 
A.  B.  YOUNG. 


FROM  OELWEIN,  IOWA. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1917, 
Oelwein  Lodge  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  with  them  our  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Brother  R.  H.  Grim.  The  even- 
ing was  spent  by  having  a  Smdcer, 
after  which  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
served  a  supper  which  was  certainly 
appreciated  by  all  concerned.  After 
we  had  partaken  of  the  good  things  to 
eat,  we  had  a  local  dance,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  At  any  rate  I  guess 
that  Brothers  Grim  and  Phillips  had  a 
good  time,  as  they  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing themselves  right  along. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  Roy  with 
us  and  we  certainly  do  appreciate  what 
he  has  done  for  the  boys  of  Oelwein^ 
and  any  time  he  is  in  our  vicinity,  the 
latch-string  is  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
for  Roy  to  come  in.  Our  Lodge  is 
going  along  in  good  shape,  making 
progress,  which  is  all  that  any  Lodge 
can  do  and  we  are  going  to  remain 
members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers  in  Oelwein. 
Fraternally  yours, 

H.  A.  DOUGLAS. 


UNNOTICED  HEROES. 

There  are  heroes  who  have  never 

Heard  the  fearful  din  of  baUle, 
Heroes  who,  unknown  forever, 

Labor  where  no  sabers  rattle; 
There  are  heroes  who  arc  giving 

Joy  to  others  day  by  day, 
Who  are  making  life  worth  living 

Just  by  earning  honest  pay. 

There  are  heroes  who  are  wearing 

No  bright  medals  for  their  merit; 
Heroes  who  may  not  be  sharing 

Splendor  that  the  proud  inherit; 
There  are  heroes  who  prefer  the 

Tasks  of  righting  wrongful  things, 
And  thus  make  thertiselves  more  worthy 

Than  the  pampered  soqs  of  kings. 

There  are  heroes,  uncomplaining. 

Who  are  striving  daily,  yearly. 
So  the  goals  we  would  be  gaining 

May  each  morning  shine  more  clearly; 
There  are  heroes,  unrewarded. 

Who,  by  toiling  late  and  long 
In  surroundings  that  are  sordid 

Help  the  luckless  to  be  strong. 

There  are  heroes  with  wan  faces 

Who  uplift  their  fallen  brothers; 
Heroes  who,  in  lowly  places, 

Labor  for  the  love  of  others. 
Why  not  pause  sometimes  to  cheer  them 

For  the  courage  they  reveal? 
Why  not  willingly  revere  them 

For  their  patience  and  their  zeal? 

— S.  E.  KISER. 


UNACCOMMODATING  WELLS. 

In  the  desert  of  western  Australia 
there  are  wells  which  yield  water  only 
at  night.  Before  the  water  begins  to 
flow  weird  hissings  and  the  sound  of 
rushing  air  ftiay  be  heard.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  believed  to  be  due  to  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  rocky  chan- 
nel through  which  the  water  flows,  and 
to  the  extreme  change  in  temperature 
between  day  and  night  which  occurs 
in  this  region.  The  hissing  is  due  to 
the  escape  of  air  before  the  advance  of 
the  water. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Policemen  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  have  won 
their  long  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day. 


The  averctge  pay  of  women  typists  in 
England  is  $10  per  week. 

British  co-operativ^  societies  have  a 
membership  of  3,310,7!^. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS.    ' 


Now,  that  the  year — so  to  speak — is  under  way  and  the  Officers  of  all 
Lodges  have  been  elected  and  installed,  in  other  words,  the  men  who  are 
going  to  govern  and  guide  the  destinies  of  our  Subordinate  Lodges  during 
the  year  1918  have  by  this  time  formulated  some  of  the  plans  at  least  as 
to  how  they  are  going  to  conduct  their  several  offices  and  what  they  con- 
template doing  to  increase  the  membership,  or  to  make  the  Lodge  pro- 
gfress  under  their  administration.  Therefore,  no  harm  will  come  from  a 
short  review  of  what  might  be  undertaken  in  every  Lodge  that  may  be  of 
some  good  and  re-act  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  Officers  to  show 
to  their  constituents  they  mean  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  their  several 
offices,  that  they  mean  business,  that  they  are  not  figure-heads  or  seat 
warmers  and  that  they  want  the  co-operation  of  all.  Secondly,  the  rank 
and  file,  or  lay  members,  who  by  their  votes  have  placed  these  men  in  the 
positions  they  hold,  want  to  also  get  busy  and  give  them  all  the  help  and 
assistance  possible,  co-operate  with  them  and  show  by  their  deeds  and 
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actions  that  the  confidence  bestowed  ia  them  is  sincere,  and  that  if  they, 
the  Officers,  do  their  part,  the  rank  and  file  will  do  theirs. 

A  campaign  of  organization  can  be  started  in  each  and  every  Lodge 
to  the  end  that  all  eligible  men  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lodge  may 
become  Members  thereof,  a  good  Organizing  Committee  appointed,  who 
in  conjunction  with  the  Officers  and  Members  can  make  it  their  business 
to  approach  every  man  with  a  view  to  having  him  become  one  pf  them. 
The  individual  Members  can  do  a  whole  lot  of  missionary  work  among 
their  fellowmen  to  that  end,  and  the  success  achieved  cannot  be  conceived 
at' this  time.  The  Member  may  be  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts;  then  is 
the  time  to  pass  the  prospect  over  to  the  Organizing  Committee  for  their 
arguments  to  be  used  on  him,  and  invariably  when  a  committee  of  that 
character  interviews  a  prospective  Member,  their  persuasive  manner  and 
effort  will  convince  him  that  his  interests  are  best  protected  organized, 
than  as  an  individual.  Why  ?  Because,  when  placed  on  that  committee 
they  make  it  their  business  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  progress 
of  organization ;  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  for  the  Worker  the  world 
,  over;'  what  it  has  done  for  them,  they  know  what  it  can  do  with  the 
help  of  all,  together  with  a  general  knjowledge  of  conditions  at  least  in  their 
own  immediate  locality,  so  with  this  information  the  man  who  cannot  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  being  one  with  his  fellowman  is  usually  a 
hopeless  case. 

Another  matter  which  can  be  considered  with  absolute  safety  as  to  it 
being  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  a  Lodge,  is  the  location,  surround- 
ings and  appearance  of  hall.  If  it  is  located  in  a  place  convenient  for 
the  members;  if  its  surroundings  are  of  a  character  that  is  pleasing  and  if 
the  hall  itself  is  in  appearance,  neat,  clean  and  of  such  a  nature  that  men 
feel  at  home — so  to  speak — it  will  be  found  that  the  attendance  at  the 
meetings  will  be  materially  increased.  Men  have  tastes  as  to  where  they 
shall  go ;  they  are  working  as  Railroad  Workers  during  the  day  with  not 
the  best  of  surroundings  (they  really  do  not  expect  it  at  work),  but  when 
they  leave  the  yards  or  shops  wherein  they  work,  if  it  is  a  meeting  night 
and  they  know  the  place  where  they  are  required  to  go  is  elevating,  then 
they  'are  more  liable  to  go  to  the  meeting  than  thrfy  would  be,  should  the 
possible  place  of  meeting  be  of  the  opposite  order,  so  a,  move  to  the  end 
of  preparing  a  place  to  meet,  with  an  eye  to  the  better  things  of  life  will 
be  appreciated  by  a  Lodge  membership. 

Now,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  what  can  be  done  to  retain  the 
Members  after  they  have  been  admitted.  The  last  mentioned  fact  of  the 
hall  is  some  help,  but  for  some  reason  or  no  reason  at  all,  men  will  permit 
themselves  to  become  suspended,  that  is  found  in  all  Organizations,  re- 
gardless of  their  character  or  purpose,  so  the  Railroad  Workers  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  but  means  may  be  employed  conveniently  for  obviat- 
ing this  in  many  cases,  that  is,  lessening  the  number  who  permit  them- 
selves to  become  precluded,  and  no  better  way,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
can  be  put  into  being,  than  to  have  the  Financial  Secretary  notify  the 
Organization  Committee  each  month  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  are  on 
the  verge  of  suspension,  or  who  have  become  suspended,  that  is,  who  are 
more  than  two  months  in  arrears,  and  they  can  make  it  their  business  to 
go  and  interview  these  men  with  the  idea  or  possibility  in  mind  of  getting 
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them  to  retain  their  membership,  and  if  they  have  any  real  or  fancied 
grievance,  endeavor  to  adjust  the  same,  and  bring  back  to  the  fold  the 
one  who  seemed  lost.  A  whole  lot  can  be  accomplished  for  the  Lodge 
in  this,  and  where  a  Business  Agent  is  employed,  much  can  be  accopi- 
plished,  as  he  has  all  day — so  to  speak — to  go  around  and  perform  this 
work ;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  one  of  his  duties  to  look  up  delinquent  mem- 
bers, and  in  cities  where  one  is  employed,  by  the  Secretaries  of  those 
Lodges  in  that  city,  co-operating  with  him  each  month,  and  giving  him  the 
names  of  men  of  their  respective  Lodges  in  that  position  much  good  can 
be  accomplished,  and  the  Secretary  saved  work,  time  and  trouble. 

In  the  Railroad  Workers  a  part  of  the  Financial  Secretary's  duties  dele- 
gates to  him  that  he  should  read  these  men's  names  out  at  the  meeting  so 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  required  to  make  out  the  list,  and  no  great  exer- 
tion is  required  of  him  to  hand  them  over  to  a  Committee  or  Business 
Agent  to  interview  them  as  to  the  possible  reason  for  their  suspension,  if 
they  have  any. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned  as  to  the  good 
and  welfare  of  a  Lodge,  and  as  a  means,  to  the  end  that  progress  might  be 
made — as  the  securing  of  Members,  and  their  retention  after  they  have 
been  admitted  is  what  might  be  termed  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  all  Organizations  are  built  and  maintained — ^we  will  leave  the  other 
matters  to  perhaps  another  time,  with  the  admonition  to  our  Officers  and 
Members  to  endeavor  to  put  into  being  a  campaign  as  above  outlined,  for 
the  next  month  or  two,  and  we  know  the  returns  will  justify  the  effort 
and  when  once  started  will  be  contmued  unlil  every  eligible  man  is  within 
the  folds  of  our  Organization — in  the  interest-  of  all  Railroad  Workers 
for  Unity,  Fraternity  and  Protection. 


BETTER  THAN  GOLD.  Better  than  gold  is  a  thinking  mind, 

X5  ^,      ^,                ,         L  ^^      i.t.          1 J  That  the  realm  of  books  can  find 

Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold,  ^  treasure  surpassing  Australian  ore, 

Than  rank  and  duties  a  thousandfold,  And  live  with  the  great  and  good  of  yore. 

Is  a  healthy  body  and  mind  at  ease,  The  sage's  lore  and  the  poet's  lay. 

And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please.  The  glories  of  empires  passed  away; 

A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another's  woe  The  world's  great  dream  will  thus  unfold 

Can  share  its  burdens,  its  sorrows  know.  And  yield  a  pleasure  better  than  gold. 

With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold  _            ,            , ,  .                 i.  ,  , 

All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold.  ?,f  "er  thfn  gold  is  a  peaceful  home. 

Where  all  the  fireside  characters  come — 

D^ff^^  fi,^«  rrrs\A  \a  o  nr^r^<,r*\i>^i^a,  /<i«n,-  'Thc  shriuc  of  love  and  thc  haven  of  life, 

jD-etter  than  gola  is  a  conscience  clear,  tt  n        j  u          «.u       ^      •  *               *e 

Though    tojng    for    bread    in    an    humble  S^re:e^\'u^mr';re  h^o'^^f^^V^r''''^- 

Doubly  blessed  with  content  and  health  ^J"  ^''^^  ^ith  sorrow  by  heaven's  decree. 

Untried  by  the  lusts  and  cares  of  wealth;  ^^^  blessings   that  never  were  bought  or 

Y'Zll  ini"fnnnhli°I*?;nJ!r°nfw,  cnf  And  cente;  there  are  better  than  gold. 

Adorn  and  ennoble  a  poor  man  s  cot;  i?An>tJi?r>  ovaxt 

For  mind  and  morals  in  nature's  plan  — fAlHl^R  KYAXM. 

Are  the  genuine  tests  of  a  gentleman.  ^^^^  LINCOLN  SAID. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  sweet  repose  "Labor  is  prior  to.  and  independent 

Of  the  sons  of  toil  when  the  labor  s  close.  , ..    ,      A  „•*.  i  •         i     lu     r     •..     c 

Better  than  gold  is  the  poor  man's  sleep.  o^'  capital.    Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of 

And  the  balm  that  drops  on  his  slumbers  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if 

deep  labor  had  not  first  existed.     Labor  is 

Brings  deeper  draughts  than  the  downy  bed  ^^^  superior  of  capital,  and   deserves 

Where  luxury  pillows  Its  aching  head.  .      ^t.       t.-   u                 -j       ^-      >» 

The  toiler  a  simple  opiate  deems  ^^^   the     higher     consideration.     — 

A  shorter  route  to  the  land  of  dreams.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


FROM  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Whereas,  The  Great  and  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  has  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
removed  from  amongst  us  one  of  our  worthy 
and  esteemed  fellow  workers,  Antone  F. 
Brandt,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  is  just  in  all  things,  and  while 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  know 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  removal  of  such  a 
life  from  among  our  midst  leaves  a  vacancy 
and  a  shadow  that  will  be  deeply  realized 
by  all  the  members  and  friends  of  this  Or- 
ganization, and  will  prove  a  serious  loss  to 
them.    Therefore,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  relatives  of  the  deceased  we  ex- 
press the  hope  that  even  so  great  a  loss  to 
us  all  may  be  overruled  for  good  by  Him, 
Who  doeth  all  things  well.  And,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  placed  on  the  records  of  Bloomington 
Lodge,  No.  152;  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  be- 
reaved family  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Rail- 
road Worker  for  publication.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
thirty  days. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WILLIAM  TAYLOR.  Pres. 
ALLEN  EADES,  Fin.  Sec 
FRANK  HOWE,  Treas. 
ROBERT  PRESCOTT,  Rec  Sec 
Committee. 


FROM  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  so  suddenly  removed  from 
our  midst  our  late  Brother,  James  Walsh,  a 
kind  and  true  fellow  workman  and  one  of 
the  oldest  members,  who  was  respected 
by  all  who  k^ew  him — a  good  husband  and 
a  kind  father,  and 

Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  Brother  and 
one  of  the  best  and  oldest  members  of  our 
Lodge.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Hart- 
ford Lodge  No.  29  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers,  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  departed  Brother  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  that  Our  Heav- 
enly Father  will  watch  over  his  family  and 
that  He,  Who  doeth  all  things  will  lighten 
their  burden  of  grief,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
Brother;  that  a  copy  be  spread  on  the  rec- 
ords of  our  Lodge;  a  copy  sent  to  the  Jour- 
nal for  publication  and  that  our  Charter  be 
draped  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  A.  FORAN, 
E.  R.  WHAPLES, 
H.  P.  FRANZ. 


PROM  ERIE,  PA. 

Whereas,  The  Great  and  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  has  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
removed  from  our  midst  our  late  faitMul 
Brother.  William  Frash,  highly  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him  and  a  loyal  member  of  our 
Order,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father  Who  is  just  in  all  things,  and  while 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  taiow 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Erie 
Lodge  No.  69  of  the  American  Federadoa 
of  Railroad  Workers  extend  to  the  famfly 
of  our. deceased  Brother  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  dark  hour  of  grief  and  sorrow 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  our  departed  Brother,  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted Brother,  a  copy  sent  to  our  official 
Journal  for  publication  and  a  copy  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  our  Lodge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
L.  A.  HINZ. 

EDWARD  HENDERSON, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON, 

Committee. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  TO  BE  OPENED. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  United  States  hitherto  un- 
tilled  may  be  placed  under  cultiva- 
tion during  1918.  By  direction  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  act- 
ing in  response  to  a  resolution  of  con- 
gress, a  survey  was  made  into  the 
feasibility  of  putting  into  cultivatioo 
certain  parts  of  the  public  domain 
and  Indian  lands.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  about  600,000  acres  of  land 
may  be  used  for  cultivation.  About 
100,000  acres  of  land  on  reclamation 
projects  not  heretofore  cultivated 
and  for  which  water  will  be  available, 
may  be  placed  in  production  during 
1918.  In  addition,  there  are  500,000 
acres  of  privately  owned  or  home- 
stead land  within  reclamation  pro- 
jects that  can  be  cultivated.  Pending 
legislation  in  congress  provides 
money  for  the  clearing,  development 
and  cropping  of  the  lands,  this  money 
to  be  returned  to  the  government 
from  rentals  and  other  receipts. 
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Section  Ciaiiil  lor  runcrai  uonauun  wiu  uc   cui^yvcu  lut   a   membei 

/ho  comiv  ie  vrho  has  not  been  a  member  pi  thp  Federation  in  good^ 

standing  for  three  ^  years  previous  to  the  dateof  di^th* 

PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA:  TAX. 

Section  22.     The  per  capita  *  :>    '  *ill  be  considered  a  standing  appropriation 
without  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  a  all  be  the  dtity  qf  all  members  to  see  that  ^ 

i  promptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and  it  shall  be 'mailed  to  tt 
id  Secretary-Treas.'Trr'r^  office  hi  time  so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  tha 
lose  of  official  }  lowing  the  for  Which  it  1 

Failure  to  comply   vvitli   ttus  iSecuon  and  failure  to  pay  assessment 
iin  the  tlr  ^  ^  MMilatcd  for  their  payment,  t^ie  lodge  and  its  members  sha 
I  susp  rights,  donaticns,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fc 

5h' until  alccr  Uic  date  all  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  beei 
ived  at  licailiiiKirldrs,  < 


I 


SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION.  READMISSION. 

"'Section  104.     When  a  mfSmber  becomes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  two 
ibnths*  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federatior 
jd  neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits 

or  have  any  claim  against  this   Federation   or  its  funds  until  the" 
^.a  w.  continuous  good  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu^ 
shall  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  all  arrearages  are  paid  in  fu 
iding  the  current  (present)  month. 

Gtion  105.     When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  fou^  months*  dues  h^ 
stand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge, 
ccluded  members  shaU  make  application^  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
c  readmitted  only  on  the  payment  of  the    regular  readmission    fee    decidec 
m  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fe€ 
e  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer.   Readmitted  members'  last  issued  due  books  should  accom- 
pany applications  for  rcadmission  to  headquartcra. 
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|BfirMTd  06099$ : 

March  fi»  IQlQ, 
Qif  t  of 
lijasa.  Eureau  of  StatistioB, 

TAKE  NOTIC: 

Read  the  e  cover 

tions  of  your  ConsUtution 

the  publication  of  souvc  ..  

trtain  to  the  members  individua 
^    Section  104  govern^  the  sii5  ad  your 

uous  good  standing  membershi£j. 
.  Section  105  gpv,erns  the  preclusion  of  members, 
{  Section  22,  the  pajnnent  of  per  capita  tax. 

Section  60,  prohibition  of  sduvenir  manuals,  et 

All  are  plain  and  are  inserted  herein  monthly  tor  the  benefit  of  every  r 
ber.  /  Read  them  and  profit  thereby. 

PROHIBITION  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  SOUVENIR  MANUALS,  I 


1  tf*r  in  to    -r.r 


aoTT-oement  > 
e   book 


•'Section  60.    No  Lodge  in  this  Ftedcration  shall 
bally  or  in  writing  for  the  publication  of  a  sou\ 
any  such  publication  in  its  name  or  for  its  benefit    The  Grajtid  Prt 
immediately  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Lodge  viplating  this  section,  r-.. 
cute  in  the  courts  any  person  or  persons  using  the  name  of  the  Fe 
directly  o'r  indirectly  in  connecdon  therewith  or,for  such' purposes."' 

FUNERAL  DONATIONS. 

Section  45,     Upon  proper  proof  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  bee 
>ntinuous  good  standing  in  his  Lodge  for  six  montlis  previous  to  hf      * 
le  Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  donate,  upon  sufficient  proof  be 
nished,  the  sum  of  $50.00;  for  a  member  who  has  been,  in  coatin 
standing  for  twelve  months.  $75.00,  and  for  a  member  who  has  been 
tinuous  good  standing  for  eighteen  months,  $100.00. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  mcrr^ber  the   Financial   Secret." 
subordinate  lodge  shall  forward  deceased  member's,  due  be 
preceding  his  death,  together  with  a  death  certifier <<=»   tn  thr^ 
Treasurer, 

Section  46.     After  January  1,  1912;  on  the  death  of  a  member  whc 
le  of  his  admission  or  readmission  to  member '•-    ^-^  --    ^   - 
1911)  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  under 
who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  twelve  months  prcced 
date  of  his  death,  his  heirs  shall  be  donated  $25.00.     fht"  ~^-''     ' 
non-beneficiary  members  January  1,  1911. 

jSection  47.     Any  person  who  is  admitted  or  rcadmittc 
this   Federation  after  January   1,   1911,  who  is  over  fifty 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  or  who  was  not  in  good,  sound  b% 
time  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  this  Federatic 
to  one-half  the  donations  as  prescribed  in  Section  45  ot  ti; 
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S'uSR;  1!  Chicago,  m>,  March,  1918  H^rc^oyff^Jo^ 

FROM  PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON. 

At  noon  on  December  28,  1917,  in  conformity  with  a  proclamation  issued 
by  President  Wilson,  two  days  previous,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
passed  from  private  to  Government  Control  and  operation  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  been  appointed  Director 
General  of  Railroads. 

At  that  moment  the  first  part  of  the  motto  of  our  Organization,  "One  Rail- 
road'*, became  a  reality,  and  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  "One  Organiza- 
tion'* must  have  since  been  so  convincirfg  to  even  our  greatest  opponents, 
that  they  now  have  no  gfround  to  stand  on.  The  many  railroads  in  this 
country,  their  thousands  of  miles  of  track,  engines,  cars,  other  equipment, 
the  personnel  of  their  several  managements,  and  the  nearly  two  million 
Railroad  Workers  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

While  this  action  was  taken  as  a  war  measure  and  in  accordance  with 
powers  conferred  upon  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  can  say,  whether  or  not  the  railroads 
will  again  be  returned  to  private  ownership,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions 
they  shall  be  returned.  Indications  point  that  this  day  and  time  is  far  into 
the  future.  We  cannot  now  conceive  the  minds  and  psychology  of  our  people, 
or  how  they  will  want  the  question  decided;  hence,  a  discussion  on  this 
subject  under  conditions  obtaining  would  be  premature. 

At  least  three  of  the  Organizations  having  Members  employed  in  the 
Transportation  Department  had  made  requests  for  advanced  wages  during  the 
latter  months  of  last  year.  Their  negotiations  had  reached  the  railroad  pres- 
idents shortly  before  the  roads  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  railroad  presidents  having  decided  to  refuse  the  requests  of  those 
Organizations,  their  next  step  in  view  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  was 
to  confer  with  the  newly  appointed  Director  General.  According  to  public 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  this  conference  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
appoint  a  Wage  Board  of  four  representative  men,  to  make  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  report  their  findings  and  conclusions  to  the  Director  General.  Also, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Wage  Board  would  make  their  report  to  the  Director 
General,  he  would  render  a  decision,  or  award,  which  will  be  effective  as  to 
wages  from  January  1,  1918. 

We  can  best  convey  to  our  Members  the  authority  of  the  Commission  and 
scppc  of  its  hearings  by  quoting  the  opening  address  of  the  Honorable 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Wage  Board,  on  January  ^th. 
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The  Chainnan :  In  opening  the  public  hearings  of  diis  Commission  it  may 
be  well  to  incorporate  in  the  record  the  authority  under  which  we  are  acting : 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  RAILROADS 

Washington,  January  18,  1918. 
GENERAL  ORDER  No.  6 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  proclamation  of 
December  26, 1917, 1  hereby  create  a  Railroad  Wage  Commission  and 
name  as  the  members  thereof,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Charles  C.  McCord,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; J.  Harry  Covington,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  William  R.  Willcox,  of  New  York. 
IT  IS  ORDERED  AND  DIRECTED  THAT: 
The  Commission  shall  make  a  general  investigation  of  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  in  the  railroad  service,  the  relation  of  railroad 
wages  to  wages  in  other  industries,  the  conditions  respecting  wages 
in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  the  special  emergency  respecting 
wages  which  exists  at  this  time  owing  to  war  conditions  and  the  high 
cost  of  living,  as  well  as  the  relation  between  different  classes  of  rail- 
road labor. 

The  Commission  shall  begin  its  labors  at  once,  and  make  report  to 
the  Director  General,  giving  its  recommendations  in  general  terms 
as  to  changes  in  existing  compensations  that  should  be  made. 

Officers,  agents  and  employes  of  the  railroads  are  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission  upon  request  all  information 
it  may  require  in  the  course  of  its  investigations. 

(Signed)     W.  G.  McADOO, 
Director  General  of  Railroads. 

This  Conmiission  understands  that  its  duty  is  not  to  sit  as  a  body  of  judges 
to  determine  a  contested  case  as  between  d^e  railroads  and  their  employes. 
The  Government  has  taken  over  the  control  of  the  railroads  for  the  period  of 
the  war  and  to  meet  war  needs.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  we  secure 
from  the  roads  their  fullest  usefulness.  They  must  be  made  to  play  their  part 
to  the  limit  in  the  making  of  war,  the  carriage  of  goods  and  men.  To  this  end 
it  is  fundamental  that  the  employes  shall  feel  that  a  spirit  of  justice  animates 
the  Government.  We  should  seek  to  give  not  what  may  be  forced  by  contest, 
struggle,  intimidation  and  coercion,  but  what  is  fair,  all  things  considered. 
This  is  our  attitude.  We  look  at  the  problem  before  us  as  not,  "what  does 
organized  ot  imorganized  labor  demand,"  but  what  with  war  upon  us  and 
living  posts  as  they  are,  should  be  the  compensation  given  for  the  services 
rendered.  We  seek  for  no  counsel  of  perfection.  The  status  of  labor  for  all 
time  is  not  to  be  determined  by  our  studies.  We  shall  not  expect  to  give  all 
that  under  pressure  the  workman  might  compel  any  more  than  we  shall  ask 
him  to  accept  the  wage  that  our  soldiers  receive  for  their  imequaled  sacrifice. 
But  a  working  basis  must  be  arrived  at  between  the  Government  and  those 
who  are  employed  on  the  roads  by  which  good  feeling  shall  be  maintained 
and  the  fullest  service  obtained — ^for  this  is  the  prime  need  of  the  hour  that 
each  man's  hand  and  brains  shall  serve  the  nation  now  as  never  before.  We 
wish,  in  short,  to  stimulate  production  by  doing  what  is  just. 

This  being  a  Government  inquiry  we  shall  hear  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tribute anything  that  is  helpful,  but  it  is  mandatory  that  we  shall  reach  a  quick 
conclusion.  Therefore  the  greater  part  of  the  data  upon  which  we  must  act 
will  be  gathered  for  ourselves.  There  are  1,800,000  employes  on  our  railroads. 
Some  are  organized  and  have  great  power  for  self-help.    The  great  majority^ 
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more  than  two-thirds,  are,  however,  not  organized.  We  shall  consider  both 
classes,  and  upon  an  equal  footing,  so  far  as  that  may  be  practicable.  This 
very  statement  of  the  ntmiber  employed  makes  evident  the  imparalleled  size  of 
the  task  that  is  before  us.  If  with  this  fact  is  considered  the  extent  of  the 
territory  covered  and  the  significance  of  the  different  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  varying  secticms  of  the  coimtry  it  will  at  once  be  realized  that  no  such 
hearing  as  this  has  been  held  before,  nor  one  that  carries  such  possibilities  in 
affecting  for  good  or  ill  the  mass  of  our  workers  in  all  industries  and  the  part 
they  will  play  in  oanying  on  the  pressing  duty  of  making  war  with  character- 
istic American  energy,  enthusiasm  and  masterfulness.  We  wish  first  of  all 
to  know  what  present  conditions  are.  What  data  has  already  been  gathered 
as  to  the  nimiber  of  emplojres,  their  classification  in  groups  according  to  their 
duties,  their  compensation  in  money  and  that  compensation  converted  into 
terms  of  support  for  themselves  and  their  families.  This  leads  in  to  a  study 
of  the  present  cost  of  living  as  contrasted  with  the  cost  at  other  periods.  The 
various  Governmental  agencies,  the  railroads  themselves,  the  larger  organ- 
izations of  labor  and  individual  studies  will  doubtless  prove  to  have  already 
gathered  the  greater  part  of  these  facts.  Wherever  there  is  a  shortage  this 
must  be  supplemented,  and  to  this  end  we  shall  feel  free  to  call  upon  railroads 
and  employes,  the  Government  departments  and  other  agencies  for  such  facts 
as  they  can  furnish.  We  shall  also  seek  from  foreign  governments  and  from 
the  industries  of  the  country  for  the  presentation  of  methods  by  which  con- 
ditions such  as  we  must  meet  have  been  met.  In  a  word,  we  shall  make  this 
inquiry  upon  the  broadest  possible  lines  consistent  with  an  early  closing  of 
our  research,  and  the  great  body  of  the  material  we  shall  gatiier  will,  we  trust, 
come  to  us  in  compact  written  or  printed  form  ratfier  than  by  oral  statement. 
Each  one  who  appears  in  person  or  otherwise  shall  be  regarded  as  being  ani- 
mated by  the  same  purpose  that  animates  the  Government  itself.  No  selfish 
or  narrow  ends  are  to  be  served  by  this  hearing.  We  arc  looking  to  the 
greater  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  through  service  to  the  nation  we  seek  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  Our  end  is  not  to  justify  a  theory  or  to  reach  or  approx- 
imate an  ideal,  but  rather  as  practical  men  to  deal  witfi  a  situation  present  in 
a  spirit  of  fairmindedness. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Wage  Board  is  to  decide  the  question  of 
wages  and  hours,  and  until  some  other  procedure  is  determined,  all  other 
matters  affecting  our  members  are  to  be  conducted  and  negotiated  as  before, 
except  that  when  satisfactory  settlements  are  not  secured  from  the  railroad 
managements,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Government. 

During  the  few  days  we  attended  the  Wage  Board  conferences  we  wit- 
nessed non-union  and  the  representatives  of  Union  men  appear  before  the 
Board,  plead  their  cases  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  both  being  accorded 
courteous  and  respectful  hearings. 

As  we  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  four  men  who  composed  the  Wage 
Board,  representing  the  billions  of  capital  invested  in  railroads,  then  looked 
around  us  at  the  small  army  of  labor  officials,  each  representing  his  own  little 
coterie,  we  almost  repeated  aloud,  "What  fools  us  mortals  be." 

Volumes  of  printed  and  written  documents  were  submitted  in  behalf  of  * 
some  classes  of  men,  when  the  mere  changing  of  the  class  and  the  substitution 
of  Railroad  Workers  would  have  made  all  that  was  said  and  written  in  behalf 
of  one  class  apply  to  every  man  and  woman  who  works  for  a  railroad.  The 
case  of  the  Railroad  Workers  could  have  been  better  presented  by  four  or 
six  men,  than  it  was  by  all  those  who  appeared  in  their  behalf  before  the 
Wage  Board,  and  when  the  Railroad  Workers  will  realize  this,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  then  the  Railroad  Workers  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  own  good  judgment. 
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The  requests  of  the  several  representatives  appearing,  varied  to  a  great 
extent.  One  Organization  asked  for  a  minimum  wage  and  ten  per  cent  in- 
crease for  those  receiving  higher  than  the  minimum  rate  requested ;  another, 
for  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage*  and  an  increase  for  the  remainder  to 
meet  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  other  Organizations 
asked  for  an  average  of  about  40%,  while  another  asked  for  as  high  as  100% 
increase  for  a  large  number  of  men  whom  they  claimed  to  represent. 

For  the  information  of  our  members  we  publish  herewith,  without  com- 
ment, our  statement  submitted  to  the  Wage  Board,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen:  In  appearing  before  your  Honorable  Body,  as  a  rcprcsenta- 
tive  of  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  it  might  be  well  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  your  Commission,  that  while  our  Organization 
admits  to  membership  white  wage  railroad  workers,  employed  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  Service,  it  is  now  prin'cipally  composed  of  men  employed  in 
the  Mechanical  Department,  and  those  employed  in  the  Bridge  and  Building 
branch  of  the  Maintenance  and  Way  Department,  together  with  a  few  lodges 
of  isolated  employes,  such  as  section  men,  transfer  men  or  freight  handlers, 
etc.,  from  this  information,  you  will  readily  comprehend  the  conflict  of  repre- 
sentation which  you,  no  doubt,  have  observed  or  shall  observe  as  the  hearings 
proceed.  ^ 

The  question  of  advanced  wages  is  invariably  accompanied  by  statistics 
showing  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  figures  showing  the  wages  paid  to 
men  employed  in  industries  of  the  same  or  similar  character,  and  the  sub- 
snission  of  tiiose  statistics  and  comparative  rates  of  wages  are  usually  regarded 
as  important  factors  in  reaching  a  reasonable  conclusion  especially  so  before 
impartial  tribunals  similar  to  the  one  I  have  the  hoijor  to  address. 

Having  learned  that  the  representatives  of  other  organizations  of  railroad 
workers  have  already  submitted  much  data,  taken  from  either  Government 
reports  or  otherwise  carefully  compiled  after  much  effort,  study  and  investi- 
gation, showing  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  have  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  submit  additional  statistics  on  this  important  subject,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  to  your  Commission  the  statistics  submitted  in  behalf  of  other 
rnen  as  applying  equally  to  those  whom  I  represent,  believing  they  are  as 
eminently  fair  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  It  might,  however,  be  recorded  that 
it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  purchasing  what  a  working  man  needs  to  live  and  support 
-those  depending  upon  him,  has  depreciated  nearly  one-half  during  the  last ' 
few  years,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  statistics  submitted  will  confirm  and 
•corroborate  this  conclusion.  If,  gentlemen,  your  investigation  of  the  increased 
-cost  of  living  should  corroborate  this  condition,  and  &e  wages  of  the  rail- 
:Toad  men  are  not  advanced  to  meet  this  constantly  increasing  burden,  it  will 
mean  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  those  who  shall  remain  ii^  the  Service, 
;and,  imdoubtedly,  the  withdrawal  of  many  capable,  experienced,  trained  and 
ireliable  men  who  shall  seek  emplo3m:ient  in  other  industries  and  occupations 
*where  they  may  secure  a  higher  compensation  for  their  labor,  a  compensation 
at  least  sufficiently  high  to  permit  them  to  live  and  meet  their  other  obliga- 
tions. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who,  through  the  strength  and  power  of  organ- 
ization and  with  years  of  effort,  have  been  able  to  establish  a  standard  rate 
of  wages  for  their  class  of  labor,  either,  on  an  individual  road,  or  several  roads, 
in  a  designated  territory  or  throughout  the  United  States,  the  wages  paid  to 
men  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  even  on  the  same  railroad,  vary  to  scxne 
degree,  and  this  is  likewise  the  condition  on  the  different  railroads,  with  the 
exception  of  those  already  noted.  Needless  to  state  this  difference  in  wages 
for  the  same  class  of  work  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  source  of  dissatis- 
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faction.  Because  of  the  many  different  rates  paid,  and  the  difficulty  we  have 
had  in  the  past  of  obtaining  anything  in  this  line  what  might  be  reli^  upon 
as  authentic  figures,  the  appointment  by  your  Commission  of  a  statistical 
board  will  be  of  invaluable  benefit,  as  they  will  have  access  to  reports  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  and  additional  data,  if 
necessary,  from  the  railroads,  all  of  which,  I  am  certain,  witl  bear  out  my 
information  on  this  subject. 

In  the  past  wages  of  railroad  men  have  practically  been  determined  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  organization.  Classes  of  men,  who  are  well  organ- 
ized, and  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  pool  or  unite  their  interests,  have  been 
successful  in  securing  the  greater  concessions,  while  the  men,  who  were  unor- 
ganized or  only  partly  organized,  were  fortunate  if  they  were  granted  any 
concessions  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  admitted  reason  why  the 
greater  concessions  were  granted  to  one  or  more  classes  of  employes,  may 
have  applied  equally  to  those  who  received  the  lesser  concessions,  or,  in  some 
instances,  none  at  all.  Comparatively  speaking,  this  is  also  true  of  a  well 
organized  class  of  men  on  one  road  when  compared  with  the  same  class  of 
unforganized  men  on  a  connecting  or  adjacent  road. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  even  convey  the  impression  that  the  well 
organized  have  received  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  past,  because 
I  am  convinced  to  the  contrary,  and  because  of  my  experience,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  me  believe  that  the  railroad  managements  would  be  gmlty 
of  giving  more  to  their  employes  or  any  part  of  them  than  reason  and  judg- 
ment dictated,  and  existing  circiunstances  warranted.  It  is  our  contention 
that  the  men  who  do  the  same  class  of  work  on  the  same  or  on  an  adjacent 
railroad,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation.  The  very  fact,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  men  employed  in  some  branches  of  the  railroad 
service,  have  been  able  to  standardize  or  practically  standardize  their  wage 
for  their  class  of  work  or  service,  in  a  given  territory,  or  in  the  United  States, 
seems  to  me  to  warrant  the  standardization  of  all  on  an  equal  basis  when 
engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work.  As  our  Government  now  has  control  of 
the  railroads,  it  also  seems  to  me  that  unless  this  standardization  of  wages 
is  established,  that  the  men  on  one  railroad  will  be  obliged  to  work  at  a  lesser 
wage  than  men  doing  the  same  work  on  other  roads,  notwithsttading  the  fact 
that  all  are  now  in  the  Government  employ,  according  to  my  imderstanding. 

Through  the  power  of  organization,  the  men  in  the  transportation  depart- 
ment have  been  successful  in  establishing  a  6asic,  eight  hour  day,  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  mechanical  department,  employed  on  several  railroads,  have 
been  able  to  establish  an  eight  hour  work  day.  This  fact  brings  to  my  mind 
that  the  organized  men  in  the  mechanical  department  on  some  other  roads 
have  thus  far  only  been  able  to  establish  a  nine  hour  day,  while  the  same  class 
of  men  on  unorganized  roads,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  working  ten  hours  a  day.  While  the  railroads  are  under  Government 
control  and  operation,  and  all  indications  point  that  they  may  so  remain  for 
a  few  years,  at  least,  I  feel  that  unless  the  wages  for  the  same  work  is  stand- 
ardized, and  the  eight  hour  day  made  imiversal,  the  men,  who  shall  be  re- 
quired to  work  the  longer  hours,  and  receive  the  lower  pay,  will  have  a  justi- 
fiable reason  for  concluding  that  they  are  contributing  more  than  their  share, 
especially  so  when  the  product  or  profit  of  their  labor,  because  of  the  lower 
wage  and  the  longer  hours,  is  to  be  pooled  with  that  of  the  men  doing  similar 
work  elsewhere,  but  who  work  a  lesser  number  of  hours,  and  receive  a  higher 
rate  per  hour. 

No  doubt,  the  question  may  arise  in  your  minds,  if  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  establish  the  eight  hour  day  for  all  railroad  workers,  I  might  say  in  reply, 
that  it  is  already  established  basicly  in  so  far  as  all  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
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operati9n  of  trains  wherein  interstate  traffic  is  concerned.  A  straight  eight 
hour  work  day  has  been  established  by  a  number  of  men  in  the  mechanical 
department,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  established, 
thus  far,  as  applying  to  men  already  referred  to,  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  include  all  railroad  workers.  Needless  to  convey  to  you  the  thousands  of 
men  in  other  industrial  occupations  who  have  enjoyed  die  shorter  work  day, 
long  before  it  was  conceded  to  even  any  part  of  railroad  workers. 

May  I  also  invite  your  attention  to  authorities  on  the  advantages  of  the 
eight  hour  day,  who  maintain  that  man's  output  decreases  after  tiie  eighth 
hour,  and  so  continues  to  decrease  each  hour  thereafter  that  he  is  required 
to  work.  During  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  those  who  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  shops,  etc.,  are  required  to  use  artificial  light  where  it  is  pro- 
vided, and  those  who  work  in  the  open  or  where  no  artificial  light  is  provided, 
must,  of  necessity,  cease  work  when  darkness  sets  in,  and  while  they  remain 
on  the  property,  tiieir  output,  of  course,  is  better  imagined  than  I  can  record  it- 
May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  Federal  Eight  Hour  Law,  restrict- 
ing the  working  hours  of  mechanics  and  laborers  or  others  similarly  employed, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  also  restricts'  a 
contractor  or  sub-contractor  from  working  his  employes  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day,  when  engaged  in  work  for  the  Government. 

It  is  hardly. necessary  for  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
law,  yet  it  appears  to  my  lay  mind  that  the  Federal  statute  referred  to  is  now 
applicable  to  all  railroad  workers,  who  can  be  classed  within  the  category 
of  mechanics  and  laborers,  and,  if  the  statute  so  applies,  there  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  so  few,  if  any,  outside  of  the  classes  of  men  named,  that  it  should 
be  made  to  apply  to  all. 

I,  therefore,  submit  this  statute  to  your  trained  and  experienced  minds, 
knowing  that  you  are  accustomed  to  deciding  questions  of  law  and  questions 
of  fact,  and  if  your  decision  shall  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  the  eight  hour  day  for  railroad  workers,  can  no  longer  be  open  for  dis- 
cussion as  it  has  already  been  decided  by  law. 

Pending  youv  decision,  and  for  fear  my  lay  interpretation  of  the  law  re- 
ferred to  may  be  wrong,  I  likewise  respectfully  invite  your  consideration  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  ship  3rards,  munition  plants,  and  other  industries 
which  are  engaged  in  Government  work,  and  who  are,  I  understand,  work- 
ing in  conformity  with  this  law.  I  might  also  add  that  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  the  law  has  been  suspended  or  set  aside  by  Executive  Order  on  work 
done  by  or  for  the  Government,  and,  in  fact,  high  officials  have  decided  that 
the  standards,  as  established  for  the  safety  and  well  being  of  wage  workers, 
should  remain  undisturbed  and  unsuspended.  As  the  needs  of  tibe  Govern- 
ment will  require,  other  industries  will  also  be  taken  over  or  used  in  furnishing 
supplies,  and,  as  they  become  so  engaged,  the  eight  hour  law  will  automatically 
apply  to  the  workers  of  those  industries.  It,  therefore,  appears  to  me,  gentle- 
men, that  the  railroad  workers  in  their  present  status  or  even  otherwise,  should 
not  be  required  to  work  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  their  fellow  workers 
in  other  occupations,  and  they^  too,  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  shorter 
work  day. 

When  we  consider  thfe  vast  army  of  wage  workers  who  are  successfully 
employed  on  an  eight  hour  basis,  and  particularly  so  when  we  consider^  the 
large  number  of  railroad  men  who  have  already  established  it,  and  are  now 
enjoying  its  benefits,  that  in  justice  and  fairness  to  the  remainder,  the  eight 
hour  day  should  be  extended  to  include  the  remainder,  and  carry  with  it  the 
usual  additional  compensation  for  work  performed  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 

Experience  has  proven  that  long  hours  mean  low  wages.  It  is  difficult  for 
some  of  us  to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  margin  between  what  the 
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average  railroad  man  earns  and  what  it  costs  him  to  live.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  comprehend  how  some  of  them  even  do  that  when  we  learn  of  the  meager 
wage  many  of  them  receive.  For  this  reason,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  separate  the  question  of  hours  from  wages,  as  a  reduction  in  hours 
at  a  lesser  daily  compensation  than  they  now  receive  for  a  longer  number, 
and  without  a  corresponding  increase  to  meet  the  ever  advancing  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  would  be  a  greater  burden  than  they  could  bear,  and  would^ 
undoubtedly,  cause  many  of  them  to  seek  employment  wherever  higher  com- 
pensation may  be  obtained. 

Among  the  membership  of  our  organization,  m^n  are  employed  as  car  and 
air-brake  inspectors,  and  safety,  appliance  inspectors,  and  men  engaged  in 
kindred  occupations  whose  duties  are  to  inspect  and  make  light  repairs  on 
cars  in  passenger  and  freight  trains  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  Following 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  declaring  the  Adamson  Law  constitutional, 
I  commimicated  with  the  Attorney  General,  informing  him  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  men  mentioned  and,  also,  in  our  opinion,  they  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  law  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  employed  in  the  operation  of  trains 
engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  The  Attorney  General,  through  his  assistant, 
advised  that  the  law  prescribing  the  duties  of  his  office,  only  permitted  him  to 
give  official  opinions  to  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. Subsequently,  the  subject  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  with  the  end  in  view  of  having  its  secretary  secure  an  official  ruling 
from  the  Attorney  General's  office.  Upon  investigation  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Attorney  General  only  rendered  official  opinions  to  the^  heads  of 
Departments  on  questions  that  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment making  application,  and  as  the  Department  of  Labor  was  not  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  the  persons  to  whom  it  applied,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  Attorney  General  ruling  thereon.  The  matter  was,  sub- 
sequently, brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  that  branch  of  the  Government  being  also  without 
jurisdiction,  the  fnatter  has  since  remained  in  abe3rance.  In  the  honest  opinion 
of  those  men,  and  in  the  judgment  of  those  of  us  who  know  and  understand 
their  duties  and  responsibilities,  we  believe  they  are  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  trains  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  referred  to. 

My  purpose  in  conveying  to  you  the  foregoing  information  is  in  the  belief 
that  iht  scope  of  our  duties  might  permit  of  investigating  the  status  of  those 
men,  and  if,  in  your  judgment,  they  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Adamson 
Law,  an  affirmative  ruling  undef  the  present  status  of  the  railroads,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  sufficient.  Those  men  work  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  as  their  duties  and  responsibilities  require  them  to  pass  upon  the 
safe  condition  of  the  running  apparatus  of  the  train  and  its  attachments,  you 
will  readily  comprehend  the  advantages  of  the  shorter  work  day  for  men  so 
employed,  who,  if  they  should  fail  to  discover  a  defect,  it  might  mean  the 
wrecking  of  the  train  before  it  reached  the  next  inspection  point. 

Among  the  men  employed  in  the  Mechanical  Department,  and,  principally, 
confined  on  what  might  ^e  termed  well  organized  roads,  to  the  car  workers, 
and  applying  in  about  equal  proportions  to  the  other  men  employed  in  that 
department  on  unorganized  roads,  there  is  a  system  of  piece  work  in  operation. 
This  system  is  almost  universally  objectionable  to  the  men  so  enfployed.  If 
we  were  to  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  where  a  large  number  of  cars 
and  engines  are  built,  the  work  thereon  may  be  performed  with  some  degree 
of  equality  and  fairness,  but  when  it  comes  to  repairing  cars  by  this  same 
system,  the  men  are  *  confronted  with  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  conditions  and  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  this  system  for  many  years,  believe  that  for  the  best  interest 
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of  all  concerned  it  shouFd  be  abolished,  and  the  men  paid  a  designated  hoiu'ly 
rate,  the  same  as  men  on  other  roads  are  paid,  and  who  are  not  obliged  to 
work  piece  work.  This  system  has  also  been  the  means  of  forcing  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  their  respective  branches  of  the  service  into  other  occupa- 
tions, and,  in  my  opinion,  unless  it  is  discontinued  many  more  will  follow. 

If  this  Conunission  should,  in  its  wisdom,  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  wages 
to  meet  industrial  conditions  as  well  as  the  increased  cost  of  living,  I  believe 
the  railroad  piece  workers  should  be  given  the  privilege  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  they  would  accept  the  hourly  rate  established  for 
their  class  of  work,  or  continue  on  the  piece  work  system.  This  pro- 
cedure, in  my  judgment,  *would  go  a  long  way  toward  retaining  many 
of  them  in  the  service,  and  the  Government  would  get  the  benefit  of  their 
skill,  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective  lines.  It  would  also  place 
them  in  equality  in  so  far  as  their  method  of  working  is  concerned  with  their 
fellow  workers  on  other  roads  who  perform  similar  work  on  established 
hourly  rates,  and  not  by  the  piece  work  system. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  one  of  the  assets  and  qualifications  Of  a 
valuable  railroad  man  is  experience,  and  the  good  judgment  which,  invariably 
accompanies  such  experience.  After  all,  skill  may  be  simply  defined  as  the 
concentration  of  years  of  effort  in  a  given  line  of  (Erection.  A  larger  number 
of  experienced  men,  according  to  our  information,  have  left  the  railroad 
service  and  p|X)bably  many  more  will  do  likewise.  There  are  none,  I  am 
sure,  who  will  deny  that  their  services  are  equally  essential,  if  not  more  so, 
on  railroads  than  in  other  industries.  The  mill,  the  factory,  the  munition 
plant,  the  ship  yzxds,  and  even  the  individual  employer,  all,  wiUi  their  shorter 
work  day  and  their  higher  wages  are  calling  or  inducing  them  to  enter.  Nearly 
all  those  industries,  including  the  railroads,  are  either  controlled  or  man- 
•  aged  in  the  interest  of  the  Government.  When  experienced  railroad  men  are 
able  to  secure  employmfent  at  a  dollar  or  even  two  dollars  a  day,  more  than 
they  could  obtain  on  the  railroads,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be 
worth  more  than  that  amount  in  the  industry  in  which  they. are  experienced 
and  trained,  especially  so,  when  in  either  case  they  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  either  directly  or  indirectly.  While  the  Government  may  pay 
directly  in  some  instances  and  indirectly  in  others,  and  when  I  refer  to  the 
Government  I  cannot  separate  it  from  our  people,  as  in  the  end  our  people 
will  be  required  to  bear  and  share  thdse  burdens,  the  railroad  men,  no  less 
than  the  workers  in  other  industries.  We  are  living  in  abnormal  time^.  We 
must  try  to  transform  ourselves  to  successfully  meet  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions, hence  I  believe  that  the  railroad  men  should  be  granted  a  universal 
eight  hour  day,  their  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work  standardized  and  equal- 
ized, and  likewise  advanced  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessiti^  of 
life,  and  on  equality  with  the  wages  of  their  fellow  workers  in  other  industries. 
This  advance  and  the  wages  paid  to  men  in  other  industries,  in  our  judgment, 
warrants  the  application  to  your  Commission  for  a  40%  increase. 

I  know,  gentelmen,  I  only  represent  a  small  percentage  of  railroad  men. 
I  also  realize  that  the  total  number  who  may  be  represented  here  may  be  a 
small  percentage  of  the  great  army  of  men  employed  in  the  railroad  industry. 
However,  gentlemen,  I  fully  realize  your  stupendous  task  in  dealing  with  those 
questions  which  directly  concern  1,800,000  men,  and  that  if  we  were  to  allow 
an  average  dependency  of  three  to  four  to  each  one,  we  would  have  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  interested,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned in  your  conclusions. 

If  I  have  contributed  anything  that  may  be  helpful  or  beneficial  to  you  in 
discharging  this  stupendous  responsibility  vested  in  your  honorable  body,  I 
shall,  of  course,  feel  grateful,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  I  assure 
you  of  my  cheerful  co-operation. 
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While  Chairman  Lane  in  his  opening  address  stated  there  were  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  1,800,000  Railroad  Workers  not  organized,  it  was  very 
evident  to  us  that  he  was  more  than  liberal  with  the  Organizations. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  representatives  multiplied  their  mem- 
bership in  order  to  make  their  cases  stronger,  according  to  our  computation 
we  doubt  if  there  are  four  hundred  thousand  Railroad  Workers  in  all  Organ- 
izations, in  the  Unitefl  States,  carrying  Union  cards.  We  now  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  if  we  had  one  Organization  of  Railroad 
Workers  we  would  represent  at  least  1,400,000  Railroad  Workers  instead 
of  a  mere  400,000. 

If  all  the  railroad  men  who  are  members  of  the  several  Organizations 
were  to  join  one  Organization  we  doubt  if  they  would  exceed  the  present 
membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Another  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  unusual  affection  manifested 
by  the  Union  men  for  the  non-union  man  or  low  paid  man.  We  doubt  if 
they  were  ever  so  well  represented.  Probably  it  was  only  a  bid  for  their 
membership  at  a  later  date,  but  whatever  may  be  the  motive,  they  were  for- 
tunate in  having  so  many  speak  in  their  behalf. 

We  have  many  comments  to  make  as  a  result  of  our  observations,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  interest  of  all  Railroad  Workers,  it  would  be  wiser 
to  postpone  them  until  a  more  opportune  time.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid 
referring  to  the  many  boasting  statements  made  by  the  "quacks"  jnembers 
(undoubtedly  on  the  advice  of  the  "quacks")  as  to  what  they  were  going  to 
do  in  Washington.  From  information  received  from  our  Members  it  was 
very  evident,  they  were  going  to  run  the  railroads  and  operate  them  to  suit 
themselves  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  Wage  Board  what  they 
wanted  and  it  would  be  granted  forthwith. 

In  answer  to  all  their  bombastic  declarations  you  can  now  take  it  from  me 
that  the  "quacks"  were  a  meek,  mild,  tame  little  bunch  in  Washington.  Their 
case  was  presented  by  Franklin  of  the  Boilermakers,  who  had  been  assigned 
to  precede  me,  but  who,  on  account  of  his  absence,  followed  me.  He  was 
so  anxious  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  mild,  meek,  humble,  tame,  domesticated 
individual,  that  he  could  hardly  depart  from  reading  or  referring  to  their 
preamble,  declarations  of  principles  and  pages  of  their  would-be  jurisdiction 
claims.  We  were  only  wishing  that  he  might  decide  to  read  all  of  their 
constitution  into  the  record.  This  too,  mind  you,  after  he  had  been  asked, 
"Can  you  not  just  outline  it  to  us?" 

In  Franklin's  answers  he  indicated  Johnston  of  the  Machinists  was  going 
on  the  stand,  and  while  Johnston  was  present,  he  failed  to  take  the  stand 
just  as  we  expected. 

When  you  see  seven  or  eight  men  laying  around  drawing  an  avef'age  of 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  salary  from  their  respective  Organizations  and 
then  one  man  present  their  case,  while  the  others  ^continue  to  lay  arouhd, 
any  sane  man  would  wonder  what  in  the  world  is  the  need  of  all  of  their 
Organizations,  unless  it  is  merely  to  pay  their  salaries  while  they  loaf  around. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  Commission  shall  make  its  award  or  recom- 
mendation. They  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  reach  a  decision  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime  our  members  must  have  patience  and  await  ^he  award, 
whatever  it  may  be.  We  now  have  "One  Railroad"  so  we  should  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  "One 
Organization." 

Our  Organization  stands  out  preeminently  today  as  being  the  only  Organ- 
ization prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  which  confront  the  railroad  men,  and 
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if  it  is  advantageous  or  a  necessity  that  the  railroads  should  be  ONE,  it 
would  be  equally  advantageous  and  a  greater  necessity  for  the  Railroad 
Workers  to  be  united  in  One  Organization,  one  constitution  and  one  set  of 
officers,  one  agreement  and  one  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work. 


FROM  ORGANIZER  REYNOLDS. 


I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  our 
members  throughout  the  country  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  success  we 
have  had  here  in  the  East,  organizing  a 
shop  on  a  certain  railroad  that  had  prac- 
tically not  been  organized  in  20  years 
and  in  which  we  have  been  successful 
in  enrolling  no  less  than  1,500  members 
and  by  the  time  this  article  appfears  in 
print  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  we 
will  have  reached  the  3,000  mark. 

These  workers  have  begun  to  under- 
stand our  Organization  thoroughly  and 
the  members  above  enumerated  will 
show  that  they  have  broken  all  records 
for  building  up  a  Lodge  inside  of  four 
weeks  to  that  number.  We  also  hope 
that  they  will  have  reached  the  point  by 
that  time  of  having  secured  an  agree- 
ment with  the  company  for  which  they 
work.  Their  Organization  means  a 
whole  lot  to  the  entrie  System  for  which 
they  work  and  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, points  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  reach,  to  organize,  the  shops  on 
this  particular  railroad  are  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  and 
these  boys  can  now  take  their  place  in 
line  with  the  other  Organized  Lodges 
in  these  United  States  for  better  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

Brother  Richardson  on  behalf  of  our 
members  has  been  before  the  Railroad 
Wage  Commission  in  Washington, 
which  information  will  no  doubt  be  well 
received  by  our  members  throughout 
the  entire  country  and  the  outlook  for 
an  increase  in  wages  for  the  Railroad 
Workers  looks  very  promising  and  if 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  whatever  in- 
crease is  granted  will  be  retro-active 


from  January  1,  1918.  The  painful  part 
of  this  entire  procedure  is  the  fact  that 
the  vast  army  of  Railroad  Workers  axe 
in  reality  still  without  Organization. 

This  is  partly  due  really  to  our  own 
members  who  are  still  lax  in  their  ef- 
forts to  help  enroll  those  who  are  still 
outside  of  the  only  Organization  worth 
while. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
vast  army  of  Railroad  Workers  should 
be  in  one  Organization  it  is  now.  All 
railroads  are  under  one  head,  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  if  they  were  all  in 
one  Organization  what  a  help  it  would 
be  to  the  government  in  settling  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to 
our  members  everywhere  to  preach  the 
slogan  of  our  Organization — "One 
Railroad;  One  Organization." 

What  a  sight  it  must  be  to  those  sit- 
ting in  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission 
to  see  so  many  different  Organizations 
representing  one  industry.  How  much 
easier  it  is  for  our  fellow  workers  in  the 
mines  to  reach  the  officials  and  those 
who  own  the  mines  through  their  one 
Organization,  th^  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. The  very  fact  that  they  have  made 
a  success  by  consolidating  all  of  the 
workers  in  and  about  the  mines  into  one 
Organization  has  surely  proven  enough 
to  our  members  that  they  can  go  and  do 
likewise  and  preach  to  unorganized  and 
organized  Railroad  Workers  through- 
out this  country  the  crying  need  of  the 
consolidation  of  their  interests  in  one 
Organization.  It  will  help  to  hasten  the 
day  when  those  who  toil  on  American 
Railroads  will  secure  the  8-hour  day 
and  a  living  wage,  and  our  members  can 
do  much  towards  hastening  that  day  by 
each  one  going  out  and  getting  busy, 
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and  bringing  in  at  least  one  new  mem- 
ber to  join  the  ranks  of  the  only  body 
that  will  survive  in  the  passing  of  the 
old  order  of  Craft  Unions  and  give  way 
to  the  new  order  of  Organization  fot* 
Workers  everywhere  that  is  now  sweep- 
ing throughout  this  country,  and  not 
only  this  country  but  the  entire  world  in 
the  interest  of  Industrial  Freedom  and 
Justice. 


THE  ALL-AMERICAN  TEAM. 

Get  in  somewhere — don't  stay  out- 
side the  gates.  The  admission  costs 
you  something,  but  you  win  honor, 
health,  safety  and  manhood.  Get  in 
the  game — keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
You're  with  your  team  or  against  it. 
We've  got  the  resources — men,  muni- 
tions, money,  brains  and  the  right. 
Germany's  got  the  organization,  the  co- 
operation, the  team  work.  The  team, 
the  gang,  the  army  and  the  nation  that 
plays  together  wins — that's  why  we  are 
so  keen  on  team  work. 

Any  person  out  to  do  big  things  goes 
into  training.  The  ones  who  make  our 
baseball  teams — our  football  teams — 
our  basketball  teams — our  swimming 
teams — our  army — our  navy— our  best 
industrial  workers— our  best  thinkers — 
are  men  and  women  who  keep  them- 
selves in  good  physical  condition. 

There  are  100,000,000  places  in  the 
g^eat  American  machine.  Are  you 
working  up  to  your  best  form  ?  Don't 
gum  the  wheels — play  on  the  level. 
It's  two  for  you  and  one  for  the  other 
fellow.  You'll  get  the  big  benefits 
personally.  The  only  difficulty  seems 
that  the  things  to  do  are  so  easy, 
so  commonplace,  so  close  to  hand  that 
they  are  disregarded.  There's  nothing 
startling  or  romantic  about  living  a 
rational  life — but  it  gets  you  there  just 
the  same.  Too  bad  it's  not  flashy  and 
exciting  to  chew  your  food — ventilate 
your  home  and  walk  a  bit  every  day. 
But  if  you  do  these  things  for  a  while 
you  can  show  an  increase  in  speed  in 
your  work  whether  physical  or  mental. 

The  English  keep  more  of  their  win- 
dows open  than  we  do — they  have  less 


tuberculosis.  The  French  keep  more 
of  their  windows  closed  than  we  do, 
and  they  have  more  tuberculosis — 500,- 
000  war  cases  alone  which  threaten  the 
vitality  and  life  of  that  nation.  Lots 
of  us  are  so  drugged  with  stale  air 
that  we  can't  get  out  of  the  mental 
rut,  permitting  tuberculosis  to  kill  our 
people  at  home  faster  than  the  Germans 
will  kill  them  at  the  front.  In  three 
years'  war  the  French  have  lost  ten 
per  cent  of  their  soldiers ;  if  the  20,000 
soldiers  who  have  gone  from  Phila- 
delphia are  engaged  in  the  next  three 
years  as  severely  as  the  French  have 
been  we  will  lose  2,000.  Tuberculosis 
kills  3,000  in  Philadelphia  every  year. 
Tuberculosis  is  preventable  and  it  is 
curable — what  are  you  doing  to  help 
wipe  it  out? — R.  N.  Whaley. 


In  a  British  projectile  factory  most 
of  the  women  are  paid  by  piece  work, 
their  average  wage  being  £3.10  ($17.50) 
a  week.  There  is  also  a  bonus  arrange- 
ment in  force. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  wages  paid 
out  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country 
double  the  amount  paid  out  in  1914. 


The  maximum  salaries  of  surveyors' 
assistants  in  the  County  of  Wexford 
(Ireland)  have  been  increased  from 
£100  to  £120, 


At  the  Los  Angeles  Ship  Building 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  looking  for  work 
every  day.  There  are  many  idle  men 
in  that  city  at  all  times. 


An  official  report  from  the  controller 
of  Great  Britain  shows  how  dependent 
England  has  become  upon  the  farm 
labor  of  women,  for  in  one  county 
alone  more  than  1,500  women  are  em- 
ployed in  farm  labor  of  some  sort. 


In  Russia  school  attendance  has  been 
more  irregular  than  usual  because  of 
the  work  children  must  do  at  home  and 
in  the  fields. 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY. 

By  FREDRIC  C.  HOWE,  in  The  Public. 


The  action  of  President  Wilson  in 
commandeering  the  railroads  was  a 
war  measure.  It  is  also  the  greatest 
peace  measure  ever  taken  in  America. 
For  there  is  war  within  America,  just 
as  there  is  war  without.  There  is 
war  at  Washington,  in  our  states, 
in  our  cities.  It  is  a  war  that  di- 
vides America  into  two  camps;  a 
war  that  aligns  the  financiers,  monopo- 
lists, public  utility  corporations, 
lawyers,  the  press  and  privileged  in- 
terests in  one  camp  and  the  manufac- 
turers, producers,  farmers,  consumers 
and  labor  in  another  camp. 

Government  ownership  ends  this 
conflict;  a  conflict  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  integrate  th&  talent,  the 
press,  the  university  and  the  best 
thought  of  America  into  our  organic 
life.  This  alienation  of  one  class  is 
the  costliest  burden  America  has  had 
to  pay  for  the  private  ownership  of  the 
railroads.  It  is  far  more  costly  thanT' 
rebates,  overcharges  or  an  excessive 
price  for  the  acquisition  of  railway 
properties. 

Public  ownership  makes  it  possible 
to  integrate  America  into  a  real  nation ; 
a  nation  in  which  the  purse  of  the  few 
is  no  longer  at  war  with  their  patriot- 
ism. It  makes  it  possible  for  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  the  press  and 
monopolistic  interests  to  think  in  terms 
of  service  rather  than  of  the  protection 
of  privileged  classes  whose  profits  and 
power  are  dependent  upon  their  con- 
trol of  the  government.  . 

It  is  also  now  possible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  be  run  for  service.  They  can 
build  America.  They  can  serve  indus- 
try, agriculture,  consumer,  laborer. 
And  the  big  difference  between  the 
private  railroads  of  America  and  the 
publicly  owned  railroads  of  Europe  is 
that  American  railroads  are  run  for  the 
railroads,  for  profit,  in  Europe  they  are 
run  to  upbuild  the  nation.  The  com- 
petition of  a  hundred  different  systems 
for  traffic  comes  to  an  end.  Quite  as 
important,  the  struggle  for  long-haul 
traffic  is  over.     It  now  becomes  the 


motive  of  operation  to  develop  short- 
hauls;  to  encourage  industries  near 
their  natural  market.  It  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  for  farming, 
cattle  raising,  food  production,  to 
spring  up  round  about  the  cities  in- 
stead of  being  driven  by  railway  dis- 
crimination to  far  distant  points.  For 
a  generation  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
greatest  inland  waterway  in  the 
world,  has  been  strangled  as  a  carrier 
by  the  possession  of  the  harbors,  docks 
and  terminal  facilities  by  railroads. 
They  refuse  to  permit  water  traffic  to 
develop.  For  water  traffic  competes 
with  railway  traffic.  And  from  Du- 
luth  to  Buflfalo,  harbors  which  should 
be  filled  with  shipping  have  been 
almost  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
steel  trust,  allied  industries,  and  rail- 
roads, whidi  utilized  them  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  benefited  their  earnings. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  great  inland 
waterways,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
the  Erie  Canal  and  many  other  smaller 
canals,  which  have  been  in  a  state  of 
suspended  operation,  but  which  can 
now  be  opened  up  to  the  carriage  of 
bulk  traffic. 

We  can  see  the  effect  of  such  a  revo- 
lution in  operating  motive  in  those 
countries  where  the  railroads  are  in 
public  hands.  In  Belgium  the  rail- 
roads, waterways,  docks  and  interurban 
systems  work  as  a  unit  for  the  up- 
building of  Belgium,  for  making  Ant- 
werp one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
world.  There  is  little  thought  of 
profits.  That  is  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
men are  carried  out  into  the  country 
daily ;  some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  in  order 
that  they  can  live  in  the  country  and 
work  in  the  towns.  The  rate  of  fare 
is  negligible ;  far  less  than  that  on  our 
street  cars.  Denmark  consciously 
utilizes  her  railroads  as  an  agency  of 
agriculture,  the  dominant  industrial 
activity  of  that  little  state.  The  farmer 
is  given  every  facility  to  reach  Copen- 
hagen and  the  seaports.     Steamships 
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are  run  to  England  to  get  Danish  pro- 
duce to  the  markets.  All  middlemen, 
who  in  this  country  cluster  about  the 
railways,  have  been  cut  out.  Together 
with  an  enlightened  land  program,  the 
railways  of  Denmark  have  made  that 
little  state  what  she  is. 

The  railways  of  Germany  are  used 
as  a  strategic  agency  in  time  of  peace 
as  they  are  in  times  of  war.  And  the 
after-war  menace  of  Germany  is  quite 
largely  a  transportation  menace.  Dis- 
criminations are  not  given  to  individ- 
ual shippers,  but  prefei;ences  are  made 
to  develop  industry.  The  shipbuilders 
enji>yed  free  trade  and  low  transporta- 
tion on  iron  ore,  timber,  machinery 
and  supplies.  Raw  materials  in  one 
section  arc  brought  at  cost  or  less  than 
cost  to  the  manufacturing  regions.  The 
great  industrial  cities  like  Essen,  Dues- 
seldorf,  Mannheim,  harbor  cities  like 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  are  interlaced 
with  railway  and  water  connections, 
with  sidings,  with  terminal  facilities, 
which  make  it  easy  for  new  industries 
to  come  into  existence,  as  well  as  to 
find  a  foreign  market  for  their  wares. 
The  express  service,  parcel  post  serv- 
ice, telegraph  and  telephones  wxre  all 
integrated  into  the  empire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upbuilding  industrial  strength. 

In  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Den- 
mark travel  is  encouraged.  It  is  en- 
couraged for  educational  purposes.^ 
One  can  buy  a  ticket  for  two  weeks 
for  a  negligible  sum  and  travel  ten 
miles  or  a  thousand  miles  upon  it.  It 
is  a  universal  commutation  ticket.  And 
the  object  is  to  provide  cheap  vacations, 
to  encourage  travel. 

The  main  factor  in  the  development 
of  Australia  has  been  state-owned  rail- 
roads. Every  station  is  a  receiving 
agency  for  the  farmer.  He  can  bring 
a  dozen  chickens  or  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle  for  shipment  to  London.  Station 
agents  give  receipts  for  the  consign- 
ments, which  are  sent  to  Adelaide; 
cattle  are  slaughtered  in  public 
slaughter  houses  and  sold  by  a  state 
selling  agency.  There  are  no  middle- 
men, no  private  packers,  stockyard 
men  to  fix  the  price  arbitrarily  to  the 
producer  and  equally  arbitrarily  to  the 


consumer.  In  time  of  drought  cattle 
are  moved  at  negligible  cost  to  pastures. 
In  time  of  industrial  depression  work-* 
less  men  are  taken  over  the  state  to 
work  on  projects  of  internal  improve- 
ment. During  the  summer  months 
people  from  the  interior  are  brought 
to  the  seacoast  for  a  vacation. 

In  all  these  countries  freight  rates 
are  very  simple.  They  can  be  under- 
stood by  anyone.  A  very  limited  clas- 
sification of  goods  suffices.  In  this 
country  there  are  hu;idreds  of  thous- 
ands of  classifications.  They  differ  in 
different  railroads.  They  are  not 
understood  even  by  the  agents.  The 
object  is  to  make  them  intricate.  This 
makes  discriminations  possible.  Under 
government  ownership  freight  can  be 
divided  into  just  a  few  groups.  This 
will  free  the  whole  producing  world 
from  its  present  ignorance  as  to  rail- 
road transportation  costs. 

Government  ownership  will  divorce 
transportation  from  monopolized  in- 
dustries. The  major  industries,  the 
great  trusts,  along  with  the  transpor- 
tation agencies,  are  interlocked  with 
the  great  banking  institutions  of  Wall 
Street.  Railroading  in  America  has 
become  an  agency  of  high  finance.  It 
is  scarcely  railroading  at  all.  The 
policies  are  determined  by  directors 
unfamiliar  with  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  interested  primarily  in 
financing,  stock-jobbing  and  specula- 
tion. It  is  now  possible  to  divorce  the 
trusts  from  transportation,  to  free  the 
smaller  industries;  to  put  them  on  a 
plane  of  equality  with  monopoly,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  to  encourage 
that  quality  of  American  enterprise 
and  permit  the  resourcefulness  of  our 
people  to  expend;  to  utilize  its  talents 
with  the  assurance  that  the  railroad 
system  is  open  to  all  on  equal  terms. 
It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
wealth  which  America  might  produce 
were  our  mills  and  factories^  our  mines 
and  our  land,  assured  of  a  free  and 
open,  an  adequate  and  a  cheap,  means 
of  transportation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  output  of  wealth  in  this  country 
could  be  increased  a  billion  dollars, 
possibly  many  times  that  arnount,  by 
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providing  the  labor  and  capital  of 
America  with  adequate  and  cheap 
transportation  and  terminal  facilities. 
The  extent  to  -which  the  productive 
power  of  the  country  is  held  in  bond- 
age by  inadequate  transportation  facil- 
ities is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  idle  men  have  been 
standing  about  the  mouths  of  the 
mines,  that  thousands  of  automobiles 
have  been  driven  to  market  on  their 
own  power  while  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  loaded  cars  have  lain  at  the 
terminals  throughout  the  country 
while  the  freight-houses  nearby  were 
clamoring  for  empty  cars. 

Waste,  colossal  waste,  can  now  be 
stopped.  Today,  empty  trains  cross 
the  country  to  secure  cargoes  and 
pass  empty  trains  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction  on  another  road. 
Thousands  of  trains  are  run  as  a  re- 
sult of  competition  and  in  order  to 
secure  their  pro  rata  traffic.  Palatial 
passenger  trains  run  out  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  to  the  same  des- 
tination, each  filled  to  a  part  of  its 
capacity,  when  a  single  road  should 
carry  all-through  traffic.  Parallel  lines 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
maintain  exclusive  through-service ; 
freight  is  sent  around  Robin  Hood's 
barn  under  pooling  arrangements; 
motive  power  and  cars  are  wasted  in 
this  competition  for  traffic,  just  as 
capital  and  labor  would  be  wasted  were 
there  a  dozen  water  plants  in  New 
York  City  instead  of  one. 

There  is  another  colossal  waste  in 
private  ownership  of  the  railroads  that 
will  be  saved  by  us.  A  great  part  of 
the  capital  value  of  the  railroads  is 
land  values,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but 
in  the  country  districts.  Rights  of  way 
were  in  most  instances  given  to  rail- 
roads for  little  or  nothing.  The  govern- 
ment gave  them  150,000,000  acres  of 
land.  These  land  values  have  been  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Every  decade  they 
go  up  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  if 
we  may  judge  by*  comparison  with 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  adjoining 
agricultural     land.     These     increased 


rates  are  demanded  upon  the  increased 
land' values.  And  -when  the  railways 
are  acquired  the  public  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  value  which  it  itself 
has  contributed  to  the  railroads. 

Each  year,  too,  immense  sums  are 
taken  from  the  public  in  excess  charges 
and  used  for  betterment  and  exten- 
sions. It  is  said  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  present  capital  value  of  the 
railways  has  been  added  out  of  earn- 
ings. In  other  words,  the  producers 
and  "consumers  of  America  have  con- 
tributed a  great  part  of  the  railway 
capital  to  their  present  owners.  This 
will  now  be  saved  to  the  public.  It 
can  be  used  to  build  extensions,  to  im- 
prove service  or  to  relieve  the  burdens 
of  war  taxation. 

A  reduction  in  interest  rates  to  4 
per  cent  would  save  colossal  sums, 
while'  the  closing  of  expensive  pas- 
senger offices,  the  discharging  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  competing  agents,  the 
ending  of  the  fast  freight  lines,  the 
consolidation  of  warehouses  and  ter- 
minals, the  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
high-priced  officials — these  economies 
alone  -will  run  into  tens  of  millions, 
possibly  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  only  objection  heard  is  that  the 
government  is  inefficient.  Is  this  as- 
sumption justified  by  experience?  Is 
the  government  a  bad  administrator? 
That  there  are  evils  in  bureaucratic 
administration  all  will  admit.  But  is 
the  parcels  post  a  less  efficient  agency 
of  service  than  the  express  company? 
The  fact  that  in  a  few  years'  time  the 
parcels  post  has  become  a  carrier  of 
6,000,000  packages  a  year  indicates 
that  the  public  prefers  it  to  the  private 
agency.  And  its  cost  is#  far  less.  Is 
the  Panama  Canal  an  exhibit  of  waste- 
fulness or  inefficiency?  Has  there 
been  any  suggestion  of  graft?  Is  it 
not  run  for  service  and  is  not  all 
America  proud  of  that  achievement? 
Does  the  postoffice  department  inter- 
fere with  our  policies  as  do  the  fail- 
roads  ?  A  single  official  receiving  one- 
tenth  the  salary  of  a  railroad  president 
administers  the  postal  system  with  a 
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3,000,000  budget  and  with  stations 
in  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country, 
while  the  hundred  or  two  hundred 
railroads  each  maintain  a  great  staff 
of  highly  paid  individuals  to  perform  a 
similar  service. 

But  the  efficiency  of  the  government 
is  not  demonstrated  by  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  parcels  post  alone.  We 
are  building  battleships  as  cheap  as 
private  contractors.  The  Federal 
government  is  erecting  public  buildings 
all  over  the  country  and  they  are  the 
most  commanding  in  every  community. 
The  construction  work  upon  the  Great 
Lakes  and  rivers  and  harbors  may  be 
governed  by  pork-barrel  methods  but 
it  is  well  done.  Our  forestry  and  recla- 
mation service  has  the  spirit  of  the 
army.  We  are  spending  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  good  roads.  And, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  being  -well  done. 
Moreover,  practically  every  railroad  in 
the  country  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  and  operated  through  re- 
ceivers by  the  government.  It  is  a 
fiction  of  the  press  that  public  owner- 
ship is  wasteful,  extravagant,  corrupt. 
If  we  could  make  an  honest  comparison 
we  would  probably  find  that  measured 
even  by  cost  the  government  is  more 
efficient  than  private  agencies,  while 
measured  by  service  rendered  and  the 
burden  on  the  community,  the  govern- 
ment service  is  far  less  costly  than  that 
of  railroads  or  private  public  utility 
corporations  anywhere. 

Finally,  America  is  the  only  great 
state  in  the  world  that  does  not  own 
its  transportation  agencies.  England 
and  France  took  the  railroads  over  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  war.  And  in 
any  state  where  the  railroads  are  owned 
by  the  people  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  corporal's  g^ard  willing  to  go 
back  to  private  ownership.  There  are 
complaints  and  protests  but  no  demand 
for  the  old  profit-making  motive.  And 
this  is  the  best  evidence  of  all  of  the 
efficiency,  the  social  efficiency,  of  pub- 
lic ownership.  Moreover,  in  all  those 
states  where  the  railroads,  with  their 
ramifications  into  the  banks,  press  and 
the  business  interests  have  been  taken 


out  of  private  hands,  a  rennaissance  of 
public  spirit  followed.  A  spirit  of 
service,  of  eagerness  to  enter  political 
life,  to  be  identified  with  big  things, 
took  the  place  of  the  old  conflict  for 
private  profit.  Psychologically  this  is 
the  greatest  gain  of  all.  For  it  means 
that  the  mind  and  the  talent  of  America 
is  now  able  to  think  in  terms  of 
America.  The  freeing  of  America  is 
the  greatest  gain  of  all  from  public 
ownership  of  the  railways. 


Mrs.  Youngbride — "Our  cook  says 
those  eggs  you  sent  yesterday  were 
quite  old." 

Grocer — ^"Very  sorry,  ma'am.  They 
were  the  best  we  could  get.  You  see, 
all  the  young  chickens  were  killed  off 
for  the  holiday  trade  so  the  old  hens 
are  the  only  ones  left  to  do  the  layin'." 

Mrs.  Youngbride — "Oh,  to  be  sure! 
I  hadn't  thought  of  that."  — Omaha 
News. 


And  Politeness  So  Cheap. 

"Hey,  you!"  said  the  man  in  the 
automobile  to  a  farmer  by  the  road- 
side.    "Is  this  the  road  to  Podunk?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer,  "that's  the 
road  to  Podunk,  all  right." 

And  then,  as  the  motorist  threw  in 
the  clutch  and  sped  on  his  way  without 
pausing  to  thank  his  informant,  the 
latter  grinned  and  muttered  to  himself : 
"If  he'd  been  a  little  more  polite  about 
it  I  might  have  told  him  he'd  get  there 
quicker  if  he  turned  his  car  around." 


Canned. 

"Is  your  wife  putting  up  any  fruit 
this  summer?" 

"No,  but  Fve  canned  a  few  peaches 
myself." 

"You  have?" 

"Yes,  I  had  three  different  stenog- 
raphers this  year,  and  not  one  of  them 
knew  half  as  much  about  spelling  and 
grammar  as  she  did  about  the  latest 
fashions.'' 


A  new  typewriter  attachment  feeds 
a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  into  the  machine 
as  the  written  one  is  removed. 
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EDUCATION  AND  LABOUR. 

By  -'R.  C.  H." 


Did  you  ever  consider  the  many  re- 
forms that  are  applied  to  effects  instead 
of  to  causes? 

Industrial  reforms  that  set  up  Com- 
missions to  inquire  into  industrial  un- 
rest because  the  inquiries  have  been 
found  to  successfully  allay  industrial 
unrest,  meanwhile  the  powers  respon- 
sible for  appointing  those  Commissions 
of  Inquiry  perpetuate  and  enlarge  the 
capitalistic  claims  upon  the  fruits  of 
Labour  -which  are  the  cause  of  that 
industrial  unrest.  Religious  reforms 
that  teach  the  expectancy  and  antici- 
pation of  inspiration  and  direction  ob- 
tainable by  greater  meekness  from  a 
supernatural  power  and  source  above 
instead  of  teaching  and  helping  the 
establishment  of  systems  of  life  here 
below  that  would  enable  the  life-force 
within  seeking  expression  to  flow  and 
discharge  itself  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
a  noble  humanity,  the  highest  creative 
production.  And  educational  reforms 
in  school  that  plan  to  teach  knowledge 
and  the  true  purpose  of  life,  and  the 
use  of  all  faculties  but  ignore  the  con- 
ditions of  civilization  that  later  must 
atrophy  those  faculties,  and  make  the 
knowledge  and  purpose  of  life  futile 
and  impossible. 

A  new  educational  reform  is  to  be 
introduced,  designed  to  touch  slightly 
the  causes  as  well  as  the  effects.  But 
don*t  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  school 
education. 

Have  you  thought  of  the  possibilities 
and  vistas  that  your  school  education 
opened  out  to  you  ?  Have  you  recalled 
the  effect  upon  those  possibilities  and 
vistas  of  the  everyday  round,  the  sim- 
ple tasks?  Have  you  wondered 
whether  your  children  will  be  made 
better  men  and  women  by  the  im- 
proved school  education  if  they  are 
compelled  to  come  to  those  systems 
that  destroyed  your  hope? 

Do  you  not  think  that  your  misery 
of  atrophy  will  be  repeated  in  them, 
only  intensified  in  proportion  to  the 
improvements  in  that  school  educa- 
tion ? 


We  don't  want  any  education  based 
on  this  economy:  the  better  the  de- 
velopment in  youth,  and  the  longer  wll 
the  worker  take  to  kill,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  excess  of  work  to  be  got 
from  him. 

Think  of  those  thousands  working 
in  foundry,  factory,  and  workshop. 
Will  they  carry  the  molten  metal  any 
better  with  increased  education  ?  Will 
they  feed  those  hungry,  swift-consum- 
ing machines  any  better  with  greater 
knowledge  of  the  interests  that  life 
possesses?  Will  they  have  greater 
thoughtfulness  and  joy  in  dragging 
themselves  from  bed  at  4  or  5  on  win- 
ter mornings  and  in  returning  ex- 
hausted and  dulled  at  night? 

And  our  children  will  be  those  thous- 
ands of  the  future ! 

The  experiences  of  life  impress  upon 
the  energy  atoms,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  humanity  the  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  actions  that  are  antagonistic 
to  the  body's  highest  perfection.  When 
that  energy,  congested,  and  discomfort 
creating  commands  new  habits,  varied 
life,  changed  activities  and  the  varied 
functioning  for  which  it  is  destined 
will  greater  school  education  take  away 
the  necessity  for  that  alcohol  or  other 
dissolvent  to  dissipate  it  so  that  the 
body  again  may  be  driven  to  the  daily 
round  against  which  it  has  rebelled 
and  ordered  as  rest  and  change;  and 
called  upon  the  individual  to  pause  and 
learn  whether  the  work  is  good? 

Will  a  knowledge  of  the  organs  of 
touch,  of  the  papillae,  nutrient  arteries, 
oil  glands  enable  the  wearied  and  con- 
stantly working  seamstress  or  mach- 
inist, who  must  turn  out  the  hundreds 
of  garments  for  the  weekly  bare  living, 
to  contemplate  with  delight  her  needle- 
punctured  fingers,  cloth-worn  and  sore; 
or  make  the  washerwoman  forget  her 
everyday  exhaustion  in  the  wonder  of 
the  visible  ridges  on  her  shrivelled  and 
twisted  fingers? 

Will  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  and  geological  formation  of 
the  earth   enable  the   miner   to   creep. 
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and  hack,  and  hew  and  sweat,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  with  a  greater  in- 
diflFerence  to  the  discomforts  and  dan- 
gers of  the  occupation,  and  change  the 
present  possibility  of  establishing  the 
central  power-stations  where  the  elec- 
tricity for  the  industries  and  domestic 
purposes  could  be  generated  and  the 
power  necessary  to  life  created  with  an 
economy  that  would  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  coal  and  make  unnecessary 
so  much  of  his  arduous,  deforming, 
health  destroying  and  dangerous  work? 
Will  not  greater  school  education 
make  the  miners  of  the  future  more 
conscious  of  those  systenis  that  should 
be,  and  consequently  more  disgusted 
with  the  constant  wasteful  toil  ? 

Our^  children  will  be  the  workers  of 
the  future! 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  concentrate  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  industrial  systems :  to  let  our 
duty  in  life  be  to  make  those  systems 
such  that  development,  health,  and 
happiness  will  be  possible? 

Education  is  a  natural  appetite. 
Where  progression  is  there  also  is  de- 
sire for  knowledge.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  first  had  the  desire,  insistent 
and  compelling,  to  know  something  of 
the  history  of  your  country  and  of  the 
world,  to  know  how  nations  were  gov- 
erned; to  learn  how  to  express  those 
thoughts  that  constantly  circled  in  your 
head ;  to  know  what  men  in  other  ages 
had  thought  and  felt  and  how  they 
had  lived?  Do  you  remember  when 
wonder  and  doubt  sent  you  to  books 
and  studies,  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
things  made  you  desire  to  learn? 

We  must  not  be  diverted  from  the 
problems  of  our  own  lives.  Many  get 
lost  in  the  histories  and  teachings  of 
the  past.  Get  lost  in  other  people's 
wisdom  and  fog.  Become  submerged 
in  abstract  things  while  the  active 
forces  in  their  own  generation — un- 
balanced by  that  intelligence  directed 
to  the  maze  of  history,  and  the  de- 
tails of  a  science  which  should  be  ob- 
servant and  active  also  upon  current 
events — introduce  and  consolidate  sys- 
tems of  life  that  make  war  possible. 


that  spend  that  wealth  created  by  the 
bone  and  sweat,  the  perverted  ethos, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  workers  to 
destroy  the  hands  that  produced  it. 

Systems  that  cause  humanity  to  spend 
its  days  not  in  sunshine  and  happiness, 
but  in  weariness  and  misery  to  produce 
wealth  that  will  rot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  while  want  and  care  stare 
wildly  in  their  own  homes  and  their 
children  are  ragged  and  barefooted. 

Will  greater  education  help  you  to 
endure  the  night  work;  subvert  nature 
and  enable  you  to  have  the  vigorous 
life  of  the  day  during  the  night  when 
the  stars  have  you  to  work,  and  dark- 
ness and  semi-consciousness  attend 
your  head;  when  the  sun  has  you  to 
bed  and  night  draws  the  curtain  which 
night  and  duty  withdraws?  Greater 
school  education  will  perhaps  enable  us 
to  control  the  tides,  and  calm  the 
storms,  stop  the  roll  of  the  earth,  and 
suspend  the  progress  of  life. 

Will  greater  school  education  take 
from  us  the  desire  to  associate  with  our 
kind;  to  see  a  little  of  our  families; 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  wives; 
to  have  the  directing  of  our  children 
and  their  companionship  occasionally? 

Will  greater  school  education  abolish 
the  gaunt  want  that  sends  its  children 
half-clad,  bootless  or  with  footwear 
many  sizes  too  large  to  pick  up  a  few 
pieces  of  coal  or  coke  from  the  coal 
staithes  or  streets,  or  catch  those  pieces 
dropping  from  the  overloaded  carts, 
to  give  a  little  heat  to  the  empty  grate 
and  comfortless  home? 

Honour  tl^  father  and  thy  mother. 
Be  chaste  and  temperate.  Work  every 
day  from  morning  to  night,  or  from 
night  to  morning.  Can  you  honour  or 
dishonour  your  father  and  mother? 
Have  you  any  choice  regarding  chastity 
and  temperance?  Do  you  not  live  to 
work^  Should  we  not  rather  work  to 
live?  Make  labour  a  means  to  our  de- 
velopment, instead  of  being  a  means  to 
the  development  of  industries  and  the 
making  of  profits. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  live  by  co-oper- 
ation, instead  of  by  competition?  Do 
you  not  think  that  if  all  shared  in  the 
labour  of  production  and  worked  for 
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the  commonweal  there  would  be  leisure 
and  facilities  for  all  to  obtain  that  edu- 
cation which  is  an  appetite  and  desire 
natural  to  progressing  human  life? 

Are  not  all  capable  of  full  life? 

Is  there  one  of  these  children  who 
bears  the  seeds  of  evil  and  is  predes- 
tined to  degradation  and  depravity; 
one  of  these  whose  vigour  and  capacity 
for  sensation  amazes  us;  one  of  these 
who  pity  us  for  our  dullness,  whose 
desire  for  wisdom  and  activity  we  can- 
not satisfy;  is  there  one  of  these  in- 
capable of  high  physical  development, 
of  high  intelligence,  and  a  noble 
morality  if  it  be  but  baptised  with  op- 
portunity, and  immersed  in  truth  and 
reason  ? 

Do  not  the  superior  minorities  obtain 
their  abnormal  development  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  development  of  the  ma- 
jority, just  the  same  as  they  get  air 
things,  for  the  ambitions  of  minorities 
that  cause  wars  the  majority  have  to 
suffer. 

Is  not  the  development  of  the  major- 
ity below  the  normal  or  possible  mean 
of  development  in  just  the  degree  that 
the  minorities  or  above  the  normal,  or 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  hyper- 
trophied  ? 

Is  there  not  a  new  era  before  us? 
Should  not  the  sciences  of  our  gener- 
ation be  utilized  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  free  much  of  the  teaching 
material  and  enable  it  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  unknown,  the  undiscov- 
ered. Have  you  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems in  natural  science  unsolved? 
Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
geology,  etc.  The  mysftry  of  life. 
Many  teachers  are  miserable  and  in 
bonds  full  of  desire  for  more  and  wider 
knowledge.  There  are  many  men  like 
Shelly's  schoolmaster. 

Consider  the  possibilities  of  educa- 
tion and  life  if  that  wealth  of  material 
and  energy  now  -wasted  in  war  were 
later  to  be  expended  in  public  labora- 
tories and  lecture  halls,  public  experi- 
mental and  tuitive  workshops  and  re- 
search departments,  where  all  men 
could  have  real  research  and  actual 
work.  Public  concert  rooms  and  music 
halls,  where  permanent  orchestras,  etc.. 


would  play  the  best  music  of  the  past 
and  present.  Public  art-studios  acces- 
sible to  artistically  talented  and  art 
loving.  And  in  every  home  the  tele- 
phone and  other  scientific  appliances 
that  would  enable  music,  lectures,  dis- 
courses to  be  listened  to  in  private. 
Think  of  the  possibilities  of  the  gram- 
ophone in  fruition  of  instruction  besides 
entertainment;  and  other  possibilities 
that  suggest  themselves  to  you;  the 
cinematograph,  etc.,  literature  by 
writers  of  our  own  day  obtainable  by 
all  giving  the  recorded  thoughts  that 
occupy  the  minds  of  everybody; 
thoughts  that  are  evolved  simultan- 
eously with  progressive  daily  life ;  that 
are  the  excretions  of  the  brain  just  as 
the  various  fluids  of  the  human  physical 
functioning  are  the  excretions  of  other 
bodily  organs.  The  wealth  is  sufficient 
for  all  these -as  well  as  decent  houses 
and  a  respectable  standard  of  life. 

Do  you  not  think  that  reforms  and 
educational  developments  such  as 
those  outlined,  those  in  your  mind  now 
•would  develop  personality,  individtial- 
ity,  and  peculiar  talents?  You  do  not 
fear  that  uniformity  and  general  medi- 
ocrity that  some  allege  would  be  ours 
if  the  State  were  converted  into  the 
wise  parent,  impartial  and  considerate 
to  all? 

In  the  awakedness  to  our  innate  po- 
tentialities, in  the  knowledge  of  the 
probable  future  of  our  children  -we  must 
co-operate  and  use  the  power  of  organ- 
ization to  introduce  into  life  those 
systems,  and  industrial  conditions  that 
will  give  to  every  individual  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  will  liberate  from  de- 
pressing, limiting  necessity ;  and  leisure 
and  facilities  for  nobler  and  more  intel- 
ligent life  by  the  shorter  working  day. 
When  this  is  done  ignorance  will  be 
eradicated  by  humanity's  natural  aspir- 
ation and  desire  for  the  ideal,  and  there 
will  be  liberty  and  liberality  of  educa- 
tion. 

Editor: — The  foregoing  article  taken  from 
*The  Railway  Review" — the  official  organ  of 
The  National  Union  of  Railwaymcn — a  Brit- 
ish organization  with  headquarters  in  Lon- 
don, England— can  be  read  with  interest  by 
our  members  and  muth  can  be  learned  and 
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digested  therefrom  for  their  benefit.  The 
contents  of  the  article  applies  equally  as 
much  to  ourselves  as  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water. 


THINGS  UNION  MEN  OUGHT 
TO  REMEMBER. 

That  the  union  is  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  are  trying  to  help 
humanity.  That  you  are  a  part  of  the 
union  and  responsible  for  its  condition. 
That  if  the  union  makes  mistakes  it  is 
your  duty  to  help  correct  them.  That 
your  union  dues  should  be  paid  before 
any  other  indebtedness.  That  the  of- 
ficers of  your  union  are  selected  by  the 
majority  and  should  be  respected  by 
you. 

That  as  we  look  for  justice  from 
others  we  are  bound  also  to  render  jus- 
tice to  those  whom  we  deal  with,  espec- 
ially our  employers. 

That  the  best  return  for  a  day's  work 
is  the  thought  that  you  have  done  your 
full  duty. 

That  kindness  to  the  weak  brother 
means  more  than  dollars  and  cents,  in 
many  instances. 

That  courtesy  at  home  and  on  the 
street  denotes  the  true  gentleman,  no 
matter  what  his  wealth  is. 

That  proper  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  always  bespeaks 
nobleness  in  the  individual. 

That  intoxication  at  any  time,  and 
especially  during  working  hours,  is  a 
crime  that  organized  labor  detests  and 
despises  and  will  not  condone. 

That  dishonesty  in  handling  the  af- 
fairs of  your  employer  should  mean 
your  instant  discharge. 

That  as  the  world  grows  older  the 
struggle  becomes  greater. 

That  those  who  are  not  up  and  doing 
every  hour  of  the  day  are  going  to  fall 
behind  in  the  race  for  life. 

And  finally,  that  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
to  wear  your  union  emblem  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  and  to  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  member  of  our 
organization. — Teamsters*  Journal. 


THE  TOILERS. 

An  hour  ago  I  gazed  with  aching  eyes 
Upon  the  ugliness  across  the  street; 

Revolting  at  the  sight  of  wretched  folk 
Who  plodded  by  on  weary,  dragging  feet. 

A  sudden  tide  of  storm  came  sweeping  up, 
And  veiled  with  curtained  rain  the  garish 
day; 
And  twilight  followed  hard  upon  the  storm. 
The  twinkling  lights  came  tripping  out  to 
.     play:— 

And  now  I  see  anew  the  shabby  streets, 
Transformed  from  tawdriness  to  sudden 
splendor; 
The  fairy  prince  who  stands  across  the  way 
A    moment    back   was    just    the    peanut- 
vender. 

The  little  lady  smiling  to  herself, 

And    brooding    softly,    who    would    ever 
know 

She  jingled  tambourines  to  silly  tunes — 
A  street  musician  not  so  long  ago? 

Where  stitched  two  stolid,  pallid  sweatshop 
girls, 

In  that  big  building  opposite  to  me, 
I  see,  amid  tfiose  sofrand  mellow  lights, 

Exquisite  women  sewing  joyfully. 

And  oh,  I  think  the  vagrant  fairy  gold 
That  ever  hides  within  the  toiler's  heart 

Was  gently  coaxed  into  the  twilight  soft, 
That  I  might  find  the  faith  to  play  my  part. 

— Nancy  Fitzhugh   Richey  in  the  Christian 
Herald. 


Hoarder. 

"There  goes  a  man  who  is  well  fixed." 

*'Got  a  lot  of  money?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  under- 
stand he  has  six  tons  of  coal  in  the 
cellar  and  five  pounds  of  sugar  in  his 
pantry." — ^t)etroit  Free  Press. 

The  Higher  Mathematics. 

School  Teacher  (to  little  boy) — "If  a 
farmer  raises  1,700  bushels  of  wheat 
and  sells  it  for  $1.17  per  bushel,  what 
will  he  get?" 

Little  Boy  —  "Automobile."  —  Mile 
stones. 


Ohio  unions  will  work  for  a  weekly 
payday  law. 


Two  Views. 

'*The  guest  yonder  is  eating  his  pile 
of  food  with  unusual  avidity." 

"Do  you  call  it  that?  I  should  say 
he  was  digging  in." — Baltimore  Anier- 
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WHY  PEOPLE  FREEZE. 


Under  the  above  head  Mr.  Amos 
Pinchot  makes  a  statement  on  the  pres- 
ent coal  shortage  and  tracea  the  pri- 
mary cause  for  it  to  its  proper  source 
—the  "Wall  Street  bankers"— and  he 
comes  close  to  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
right  end. 

Quoting  a'  part  of  his  statement : 

"For  the  coal  situation,  for  the  hun- 
ger, shivering  and  sickness  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  North  and  East,  for 
the  unemployment  due  to  Mr.  Gar- 
field's order,  and  for  Mr.  Garfield's 
order  itself,  someone  is  to  blame. 

"That  someone  is  not  Mr.  Garfield, 
for  Mr.  Garfield  is  only  acting  as  the 
agent  of  Mr.  McAdoo  and  the  demo- 
cratic administration.  That  someone 
is  also  not  Mr.  McAdoo  or  the  demo- 
cratic administration.  Who,  then,  is  to 
blame? 

"Judging  from  the  pitiful  break- 
down of  the  railroads  in  attempting  to 
haul  coal,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
railroads  and  their  technical  operators 
were  responsible.  But  they  also  are 
not  responsible.  To  place  the  blame, 
vve  have  to  follow  the  trail  still  farther 
back. 

"In  the  last  two  years,  the  banking 
world  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
cream  has  gone  out  of  railroading. 
CJovernment  regulation  has,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  prevented  excessive 
rates.  Publicity,  the  fear  of  investi- 
gation, etc.,  has  lessened  the  frequency 
of  those  immensely  profitable  dealings 
that  used  to  line  the  bankers'  pockets 
through  stock-jobbing,  wrecking  and 
the  various  mysterious  processes  of 
railroad  high  finance.  Railroading  is 
no  longer  a  banker's  gold  mine  or  para- 
dise. The  result  has  been  that  the 
bankers  have  cut  the  credit  of  the  raif* 
roads.  Because  they  could  not  make 
the  profits  they  were  used  to,  they  have 
starved  the  railroads,  they  have  refused 
loans  and  turned  down  undcrwTitings : 
they  have  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal 
of  the  technical  managers  of  the  rail- 
roads, who  have  been  unable  to  procure 
from  the  bankers  funds  necessary  to 
keep  the  rolling  stock,  and  especially 


the  locomotives,  at  an  efficient  point. 
And  meanwhile,  as  the  bankers  have 
refused  credit,  they  have  also  insisted 
on  dividends  from  roads  whose  condi- 
tion did  not  warrant  them. 

"In  short,  a  state  of  things  has  been 
brought  about,  not  through  Mr.  Gar- 
field or  the  democratic  administration 
or  the  railroads'  technical  heads,  but 
by  a  selfish  and  short-sighted  Wall 
Street  control,  where  a  little  cold 
weather  added  to  the  unusual  strain 
due  to  the  war  has  thrown  the  country 
into  a  position  of  extreme  danger. 

"Years  ago,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Cmnmerce  Commis- 
sion, brought  out  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads had  become  little  more  than  the 
white  slaves  of  the  Wall  Street  bankers. 
The  bankers  give  the  railroads  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment  and  tell  them  to  go 
out  and  earn  money.  If  the  railroads 
do  not  bring  home  the  money  there  is 
trouble.  Brandeis  tried  to  free  the 
railroads  from  white  slavery,  and  no 
one  was  so  grateful  to  him  as  the  tech- 
nical railroad  men,  who  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  are  efficient  and  devoted  to 
their  business  of  operation  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public. 

"Another  consideration  enters  in.  In 
the  last*tw^o  years  the  bankers  have  re- 
sented the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment in  railroad  management.  And 
they  have  not  only  protested  again'=;t  it 
themselves,  but  have  been  quite  willing 
to  let  the  condition  of  the  railroads 
likewise  argue  against  government  in- 
terference. In  other  words,  they  have 
let  the  railroads  go  to  the  devil,  then 
pointed  to  their  'lamentable  state,  and 
said  to  the  public :  'You  see  what  gov- 
ernment meddling  has  done.  If  you, 
the  public,  don't  help  us  cast  off  the 
government  yoke,  the  result  will  be 
bad  service  and  high  fates.' 

"From  all  this,  one  thing  arises*  as 
clear  as  morning  sunlight.  The  cure 
for  the  present  situation,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  its  recurrence,  lies  in  never 
letting  the  railroads  go  back  to  the 
bankers :  i.  e.,  we  must  have  immediate 
government  ownership. 
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"In  the  meantime,  according  to  John 
Mitchell,  the  unemployment  caused  by 
Mr.  Garfield's  order,  which  is  not  his 
fault,  but  that  of  the  bankers,  is  cost- 
ing the  wage  earners  in  New  York  State 
alone  some  five  million  dollars  a  day.  I 
believe  that  this  figure  is  too  low.  But 
whether  it  is  or  not,  the  wage  earners 
certainly  cannot  afford  that  loss.  But 
the  government  can.  In  fact,  we  might 
say  that  the  government  is  honor  bound 
to  make  good  the  wage  earners'  losses, 
because  it  has  not  already  taken  over 
the  railroads  and  thereby  prevented  the 
disastrous  situation  that  the  bankers 
have  caused." 

Certainly  government  control  of  the 
railroads  did  not  come  any  too  soon, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
along  this  line  for  an  undetermined 
period,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  that  gov- 
ernment ownership  is  the  panacea  for 
the  present  transportation  conditions. 
The  next  two  or  three  years  will  prob- 
ably develop  some  line  of  action  that 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  present  serious  conditions 
we  are  now  trying  to  overcome. — The 
Railway  Conductor. 


Favorite  Fare. 

A  certain  father  who  is  fond  of  putting 
his  boys  through  natural  history  exam- 
inations is  often  surprised  by  their 
mental  agility.  He  recently  asked 
them  to  tell  him,  "What  animal  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  least  amount  of  nourish- 
ment?" 

"The  moth!"  one  of  them  shouted 
confidently.  "It  eats  nothing  but 
holes." — Youth's  Companion. 


,  Expensive  Talk. 

Black — Could  you  give  me  just  one 
minute  of  your  time?  I  want  to  bor- 
row $10.00. 

White — That  would  be  giving  you 
two  full  days. .  I  only  get  $30.00  per 
week. 


Stinging. 

Mr.  Gnaggs — Oh,  there  are  worse 
fellows  in  the  world  than  I  am. 

Mrs.  Gnaggs — Don't  be  such  a  pes- 
simist ! 


LIEBKNECHT,  THE  PROPHET. 

We  Germans  in  Prussia  have  three 
cardinal  rights :  the  right  to  be  soldiers, 
to  pay  taxes,  to  keep  our  tongues  be- 
tween our  teeth. 

"Poverty  and  misery,  need  and  star- 
vation, are  ruling  in  Germany.  Bel- 
gium, Poland  and  Serbia,  whose  blood 
the  vampire  of  imperialism  is  sucking, 
resemble  vast  cemeteries.  The  entire 
world,  the  much  praised  European  civi- 
lization, is  falling  into  ruin  through 
the  anarchy  which  has  been  let  loose 
by  the  world  war. 

"Those  who  profit  from  the  war  DE- 
SIRE WAR  WITH  AMERICA.  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  they  may  order  us  to 
aim  weapons  against  new  groups  of  our 
brothers,  against  our  fellow  workers  in 
America.  Consider  well  the  fact:  as 
long  as  the  German  people  do  not  rise 
and  enforce  their  will,  the  assassination 
of  the  people  will  continue.  Let  thou- 
sands of  voices  shout :  'Down  with  the 
shameless  extermination  of  nations! 
Down  with  those  who  are  responsible 
for  these  crimes!'" — Karl  Liebnecht 
at  May  Day  Peace  demonstration  in 
Berlin,  May  1,  1916.  From  his  book 
entitled  "Militarism,"  suppressed  by 
the  kaiser. 


Trains  running  between  St.  Louis 
and  Memphis  hereafter  will  have 
women  as  ticket  takers. 


In  certain  French  cities,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  metal  workers  are  strong, 
able-bodied  women. 


Girls  who  are  enrolled  as  second- 
class  yoemen  in  the  United  States 
navy,  receive  $85  per  month  salary. 

More  than  100,000  women  and  girls 
are  employed  at  Philadelphia  in  various 
positions  and  in  many  trades. 

The  following  states  have  no  com- 
pensation law  for  injured  workmen: 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  North  Dakota. 
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McADOO  CLEANS  THE  BARNACLES  FROM  THE  GOOD  SHIP 

TRANSPORTATION. 


By  one  strc4ce  of  the  pen  another 
great  stride  in  the  concentrated  social 
evolution  that  is  typical  of  the  day  has 
,  been  taken  and  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
American  political  life  is  cast  into  the 
garbage  can  of  yesterday.  By  order 
of  Director-General  McAdoo  the  rail- 
roads shall  pay  no  more  money  to  men 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  politics 
— ^and  thus. the  powerful  railroad  lobby 
is  left  to  die  of  inanition. 

Not  only  does  Director-General  Mc- 
Adoo's  order,  issued  on  January  27th, 
bring  about  a  social  development  that 
in  ordinary  times  would  mark  an 
epoch,  but  economically  it  will  mean  a 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  this  year 
for  the  railroads,  for  not  only  is  the 
railroad  lobby  deprived  of  its  source  of 
revenue,  but  all  political  payments,  all 
super;iumerary  lawyers,  and  all  useless 
literary  associations  are  stricken  from 
the  pay  rolls  of  railroads  and  all  passes, 
both  intrastate  and  interstate,  are  abol- 
ished. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  order  of 
top-heavy  boards  of  directors,  but 
press  dispatches  state  that  these  high- 
salaried  boards  may  be  the  next  to  feel 
the  economy  ax. 

The  order  will  be  a  severe  jolt  to  the 
lobbyists  who  have  thrived  and  waxed 
rich  in  claiming  their  share  of  the  en- 
ormous sums  that  have  been  extracted 
from  railroad  pay  rolls  and  to  the  num- 
erous literary  associations  that  have 
sought  to  press-agent  the  railroads 
through  to  any  end  the  railroads  de- 
sired by  presenting  the  railroads'  side 
of  every  question  to  the  country 
through  extensive  advertisements  and 
widespread  literature.  Only  such  of 
these  will  be  retained  by  the  Director- 
General  as  may  be  of  use  in  the  actual 
operation  of  the  railroads.  These  will 
be  placed  on  his  office  staff  and  the 
others  have  been  dropped  forthwith  by 


the    Director-General's    order,    which 
reads  as  follows : 

To  the  officers  and  directors  of  Rail- 
road Companies: 

During  the  period  of  government 
operation  and  control  of  the  railroads 
it  is  necessary  that  officers,  directors 
and  agents  of  railroad  companies  be 
very  careful  in  the  handling  of  moneys 
and  in  the  dealing  with  transportation 
matters.  Without  attempting  at  this 
time  to  give  general  directions,  there 
are  a  few  matters  involving  the  expen- 
diture of  moneys  for  purposes  having 
no'  direct  relation  to  transportation 
which  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  the  issuance  of  free 
transportation. 

It  is  ordered  therefore  that  the  car- 
riers' operating  revenues  shall  not  be 
expended : 

1.  For  the  payment  of  agents  or 
other  persons  who  are  employed  in  any 
way  to  affect  legislation. 

2.  For  the  employment  of  attor- 
neys who  are  not  actually  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  necessary  legal 
work  for  the  company. 

3.  For  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
persons  or  agencies  constituting  associ- 
ations of  carriers  unless  such  associa- 
tions are  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Director-General. 

4.  For  any  political  purpose  or  to 
directly  or  indirectly  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  any  person  or  an  election  affect- 
ing any  public  measure. 

5.  Issuance  of  free  passes. 

No  passes  or  free  transportation 
shall  be  issued  by  any  carrier  under 
federal  control  or  any  official  of  such 
carrier  unless  the  issuance  of  such  free 
transportation  is  expressly  authorized 
by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 4;  1887,  and  amendments  there- 
to," and  any  such  passes  or  free  trans- 
portation heretofore  issued  not  in  con- 
formity with  said  act  mu§t  bc  recalled. 
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This  order  applies  to  all  carriers  un- 
der federal  control  whether  interstate 
or  intrastate. 

The  abolishing  of  all  passes  will  hit 
legislators  and  relatives  and  particular 
friends  of  railroad  officers  who  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  travel  on  passes 
on  any  railroads  within  the  State,  but 
the  intrastate  prohibition  prevents  any 
one  not  only  from  obtaining  a  series 
of  interstate  passes  for  a  long  journey 
but  prevents  him  from  obtaining  any 
passes  in  any  State. 


MORAL  COURAGE  NEEDED. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  qualities 
necessary  to  successful  work  in  the 
sphere  of  labor  organization  is  that  of 
moral  courage.  It  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  real  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. Without  it  no  human  being  is 
really  free,  without  it  no  individual 
commands  respect.  The  disappoint- 
ments incident  to  human  effort,  the 
heartaches  and  the  losses  are  usually 
attribute^ble  to  the  lack  of  this  admir- 
able trait  on  the  part  of  those  who  fail 
in  their  undertakings. 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  suc- 
cessful from  the  unsuccessful  ?  Why  is 
it  that  so  many  working  people  are 
content  to  plod  on  in  their  daily  routine 
of  poorly  rewarded  physical  effort, 
while  others,  with  no  more  real  ability,, 
pass  on  and  excel  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  achieving  and  winning  where 
the  larger  number  seem  content  to 
serve  anrd  to  barely  exist?  The  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  briefly  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact,  apparent  to  all 
close  observers,  that  relatively  few 
possess  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  are  willing  to  risk  failure  by 
putting  their  convictions  to  the  test. 

'*He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
or  his  deserts  are  small,  who  fears  to 
put  it  to  the  test  and  win  or  lose  it 
all,"  was  written  by  a  poet  who  under- 
stood frail  human  nature.  Organized 
labor  needs  development  of  and  exer- 
cise of  moral  courage.  Then  will  it 
come  into  its  own,  and  not  before. — 
Tacoma  Labor  Advocate. 


GERMAN  GENIUS  DISPUTED. 

There  was  a  fair  part  of  our  popu- 
lation that  commenced  to  believe  that 
unless  a  thing  were  made  in  Germany, 
it  did  not  count  for  much.  Dealers 
used  the  argument  "made  in  Germany," 
when  all  others  failed,  and  there  is  no 
use  saying  that  the  influence  of  the 
continued  argument  in  favor  of  Ger- 
man-made goods  was  not  bringing  re- 
sults. Germany  was  a  superland ;  any- 
thing bearing  its  stamp  of  manufacture 
or  approval  was  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course;  it  was  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Was  it? 

Then,  we  conceded  the  superiority 
of  the  German  genius.  None  of  the 
other  nations  possessed  such  scientists, 
producers,  artists,  statesmen,  and  to  be 
brief,  no  one  had  a  thing  on  Germany 
from  getting  up  everything  that  was 
worth  while  to  selling  it  to  everybody 
else  on  German  representation  that  it 
was  German.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Germany  took  what  was 
originated,  specialized  it,  adapted  it  to 
her  commercial  and  proposed  war 
needs  and  advertised  so  extensively 
that  the  original  builders  forgot  they 
ever  had  a  thing  to  do  with  it.  Pro- 
fessor Townes  R.  Leigh  offered  certain 
objections  to  the  popular  belief  in  the 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser,  in  which 
he  said : 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have 
heard  the  Germans  arraigned  as 
blatant,  boorish,  barbarous,  yet  in 
nearly  every  case  the  speakers  suffixed 
to  their  iilvectives  such  an  expression 
as  "But  when  it  comes  to  brains  you 
will  have  to  hand  it  to  them ;  they  have 
made  science." 

What,  hand  it  to  them  ?  What  epoch- 
making  invention  or  discovery  is  of 
German  origin — except  a  stamp  on 
which  is  inscribed  "Made  in  Germany"? 
Their  scientists  have  kicked  lip  a  fair 
amount  of  spray  as  they  gamboled  in 
their  pool,  but  the  world  has  yet  to 
hear  of  a  mighty  Teutonic  splash.. 
Time  and  again  French,  English,  Amer- 
ican, Spanish  and  ItaHan  inventors 
and  discoverers  have  sent  tidal  waves 
around  the  globe.  Let  us  now  be 
specific. 
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The  steam  engine  has  been  called 
the  greatest  of  all  inventions ;  it  broke 
the  shackles  from  slaves;  it  mingled 
the  marts  of  the  world!  It  made 
neighbors  of  the  antipodes.  .  New- 
comen,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  ob- 
tained the  patent  for  the  first  partially 
successful  steam  engine;  Watt  a 
Scotchman,  perfected  it;  Cuynot,  Mur- 
dock  and  Trevitick  brought  forward 
the  locomotive,  not  on  German  soil; 
Stephenson,  an  Englishman,  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  locomotive  steam 
engine  to  railways  for  passenger  traf- 
fic; France,  England  and  America  ap- 
plied it  to  navigation.  When  all  had 
been  completed  Germany  pulled  the 
whistle  cord,  shouted  "Hoch  der 
Kaiser!'*  and  tagged  it  '*Made  in  Ger- 
many." 

The  telegraph  which  brings  us  the 
daily  history  of  the  world  was  invented 
by  an  American,  Professor  Morse,  who 
also  suggested  the  Atlantic  cable,  which 
was  subsequently  laid  by  that  Ameri- 
can merchant-scientist,  Cyrus  Field, 
assisted  in  ''mooring  the  New  World 
alongside  the  Old"  by  Lord  Kelvin,  the 
prince  of  physicists,  a  British  subject. 
Graham  Bell,  the  chief  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and 
grew  to  fame  in  America.  A  young 
Italian,  Marconi,  gave  wireless  teleg- 
raphy to  the  world.  The  House  of 
Hohenzollern  has  made  great  use  of 
these  inventions  in  telling  Great  Brit- 
ain, America  and  Italy  in  arrogant  ver- 
biage what  the  Vaterland  has  done  for 
the  benighted  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Cyrus  McCormick,  a  native  of  West 
Virginia,  produced  the  reaping-machine 
which  harvests  the  food  of  the  world; 
Meikle,  of  England,  brought  forth 
the  threshing-machine ;  thus  was  famine 
banished.  Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachus- 
etts parentage,  invented  the  cotton  gin ; 
Hargraves,  an  Englishman,  made  the 
spinning- jenny;  Arkwright,  also 
English,  supplied  its  efficiency  with  his 
famous  spinning-frame;  the  English- 
man Kay  introduced  the  fly  shuttle  in 
weaving;  Brunei,  who  devised  the 
knitting-machine,  and  Cartwright,  in- 


ventor of  the  power  loom,  were  British 
citizens.    Thus  was  the  world  clothed. 

Although  Germany  is  militaristic 
and  worships  at  the  shrine  of  Mars, 
what  votive  offering  has  she  made  to 
the  god  of  war?  It  was  not  she  who 
contributed  guncotton,  gunpowder, 
smokeless  powder,  percussion  cap, 
nitroglycerin,  dynamite,  torpedo,  shrap- 
nel, automatic  cannon,  magazine  rifle, 
breech-loading  gun,  Gatling  g^ir,  re- 
volver, Maxim  silencer,  hammerless 
gun,  gunboat,  ironclad  battery  or  ship, 
armor  plate,  revolving  turret,  subma- 
rine or  air  planes.  * 

Since  Germany  borrowed  her  mili- 
tary appliances  from  other  nations,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  she  obtained 
her  devices  of  prosperity  from  the 
same  source.  She  did  not  produce  the 
first  aniline  dye,  vulcanized  rubber, 
liquid  gases,  gas  engine,  water-gas, 
thermometer,  barometer,  pianoforte, 
barbed  wire,  cut  nails,  plate  glass,  cir- 
cular saw,  cable  car,  electric  car,  sleep- 
ing car,  air-brake,  bicycle,  automobile, 
pneumatic  tire,  sewing-machine,  type- 
writer, calculating-machine,  cash-reg- 
ister, steel  writing-pen,  et  cetera  ad 
infinitum. 

The  greatest  thing  Germany  has 
done  is  to  advertise  herself  falsely  as 
the  light  of  the  world.  No  son  of  hers 
invented  the  electric  light,  the  gas  light, 
the  acetylene  light,  the  kerosene  light, 
the  searchlight,  the  flashlight,  the 
safety  lamp,  the  candle  dip  or  the  fric- 
tion match.  America,  France,  England 
and  other  "untutored  nations"  per- 
formed these  tasks.  The  sun,  moon 
and  ^tars  are  the  only  lights  left  for 
Germany's  contention,  and,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  account,  the  Lord,  and 
not  the  kaiser,  made  and  placed  them 
in  the  firmament. 

Daguerre,  a  Frenchman,  presented 
us  with  photography.  Our  own  Edison 
brought  forth  the  motion  picture  to 
delight  and  instruct  the  eye,  and  the 
phonograph  to  please  and  teach  the 
ear.  The  Germans  enjoy  our  reels  and 
records,  and,  lifting  high  their  steins, 
drink  a  prolonged  toast  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Vaterland,  "Deutschland 
uber  Alles.*' 
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Galileo,  -who  first  saw  the  heavens 
with  a  telescope,  was  an  Italian.  The 
men  who  first  saw  the  earth  and  its 
teeming  life  with  a  microscope  were 
not  of  German  origin.  Yet  many  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes  in  our  colleges, 
being  marked  "Made  in  Germany," 
have  led  students  to  believe  that  these 
wonderful  instruments  were  devised 
by  German  brain.  The  Germans  are 
mechanics^  not  inventors. 

By  the  use  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope Pasteur,  the  French  biologist,  as 
early  in  1857, demonstrated  a  connection 
between  microscopic  organisms  and 
disease.  This  was  nine  years  before 
Dr.  Koch,  the  German  bacteriologist, 
had  graduated.  In  this  connection  the 
important  antiseptic  surgery  of  Dr. 
Lister,  of  England,  should  be  recorded. 
Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vac- 
cination, and  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were 
Englishmen.  An  American  taught  the 
world  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  Our 
dentists  excel  all  others.  They  are  em- 
ployed by  many  crowned  heads — even 
the  kaiser  had  his. 

The  Teutons  have  not  shown  the 
engineering  skill  of  the  French,  who 
cut  the  Suez  Canal,  or  of  the  Americans, 
who  joined  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
at  Panama.  The  decimal  or  metric 
system  by  which  the  Germans  make 
their  measurements,  is  a  gift  from 
France.  The  method  by  which  they 
make  theii*  steel  is  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  of  England.  Many  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  of  which  they  eat 
an  enormous  quantity,  were  brought 
forth  by  our  own  peerless  Burbank. 
No  wonder  that  the  Germans  can 
"goose-step"  so  high,  for  what  else  have 
they  practiced? 

Lavoisier,  the  father  of  modern  chem- 
istry, was  a  Frenchman ;  Linnaeus,  the 
founder  of  botany,  was  of  Swedish 
origin.  To  Hutton,  of  England,  we 
are  indebted  for  geology ;  to  Maury,  of 
Virginia,  for  the  physiography  of  the 
sea ;  to  Descartes,  of  French  parentage, 
for  analytical  geometry;  to  Comte,  of 
France,  for  sociology;  to  Germany  for 
sauer  kraut  and  pretzels.  Germany 
has  not  contributed  her  quota  toward 


the  worlds  advancement.  How  she 
struts  in  her  foreign  plumage!  She 
is  neither  inventive,  resourceful  nor 
original. 

She  has  made  no  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  importance.  Her  neighbors 
have.  What  role  did  she  play  in  dis- 
covering various  portions  of  the  New 
World  ?  Did  she  establish  any  colonies  ? 
I  thank  God  she  did  not.  Her  sons  did 
not  compose  the  crew  of  Magellan's 
fleet,  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe.  A  German  did  not  discover  the 
North  Pole,  nor  lead  the  way  toward 
the  South  Pole.  It  is  high  time  to  cease 
talking  of  German's  achievements  un- 
less one  wishes  to  indulge  in  satire. 

History  and  study  will  reveal  that 
the  world's  greatest  teacher,  scientist, 
inventor,  discoverer,  statesman,  gen- 
eral, philosopher,  preacher,  painter, 
poet,  architect,  novelist  or  singer  was 
not  "made  in  Germany." 

*THE  HEIRS  OF  ALL  THE  EARTH." 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

From  street  and  square,  from  hill  and  glen, 
Of  this  vast  world  beyond  my  door, 

I  hear  the  tread  of  marching  men, 
The  patient  armies  of  the  poor. 

The  halo  of  the  city's  lamps 

Hangs  a  vast  torch-light  in  the  air. 

I  watch  it  through  the  evening  damps; 
The  masters  of  the  world  are  there. 

Not  ermine  clad,  nor  clothed  in  state, 
Their  title  deeds  not  yet  made  plain; 

But  waking  early,  toiling  late. 
The  heirs  of  all  the  earth  remain. 

Some  day,  by  laws  as  fixed  and  fair 
As  guide  the  planets  in  their  sweep, 

The  children  of  each  outcast  heir 
The  harvest  fruits  of  time  shall  reap. 

The  peasant's  brain  shall  yet  be  wise, 
The  untamed  pulse  beat  calm  and  still; 

The  blind  shall  see,  the  lowly  rise, 
And  work  in  peace  time's  wondrous  will. 

Some  day  without  a  trumpet's  call, 
This  news  shall  o'er  the  earth  be  blown; 

The  heritage  comes  back  to  all; 

The  myriad, monarchs  take  their  own. 

Automobile  oil  is  now  conveniently 
put  up  in  cone-shaped  containers,  and 
to  empty  one  the  point  is  cut  off  with 
a  pocket  knife  and  the  end  thrust  into 
the  engine  port,  into  which  it  drains. 
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PUBLIC  LABOR  EXCHANGE  SYSTEM  DEMANDED  TO  MEET 

WAR  NEEDS. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  28.— A  com- 
prehensive system  of  public  labor  ex- 
changes, centering  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  a  pressing  war  necessity, 
was  urged  at  the  afternoon  session  to- 
day of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  meeting  jointly 
with  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Farm  Manage- 
ment Association  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Amphitheater. 

Effective .  mobilization  of  the  labor 
supply  to  meet  war's  demands  upon 
factory  and  farm  was  urged  by  Henry 
R.  Seager,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment 
Board;  Professor  M.  B.  Hammond  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  E.  V.  Wil- 
cox of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"Quite  as  important  as  mobilizing 
the  actual  army  is  mobilizing  the  indus- 
trial army  needed  for  the  production  of 
the  food,  munitions,  aeroplanes,  and 
ships,  we  must  have  to  win  the  war," 
declared  Professor  Seager.  "For  the 
one  we  have  resorted  to  the  draft;  for 
the  other  we  must  rely  upon  the  appeal 
of  wages  fairly  adjust^ed  to  higher  liv- 
ing costs,  of  decent  and  safe  working 
conditions,  and  of^  patriotism.  To  these 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
needed  will  respond,  provided  machin- 
ery is  created  to  connect  them  with  the 
war  industries.  This  calls  for  an  ef- 
ficient co-ordination  of  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  public  employment  bur- 
eaus.'' 

Essential  features  of  such  a  plan, 
according  to  Professor  Seager,  are 
"the  expansion  of  the  federal  employ- 
ment service  under  a  director  so  ap- 
pointed as  to  be  the  official  employment 
agent  of  our  war  industries ;  hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  state  and 
municipal  employment  bureaus  with 
the  federal  system  unified  and  strength- 
ened by  a  federal  grant  in  aid  of  these 


bureaus;  and  the  establishment  of  b- 
terstate  clearing  houses  to  draw  to- 
gether wherever  needed  all  of  the  labor 
resources  of  the  country. 

"Through  such  a  system,  and  only 
through  such  a  system,"  he  said,  "can 
it  be  determined  whether  we  have 
plenty  of  workers  for  the  war  indus- 
tries  as  is  claimed  by  labor  leaders,  or 
whether  wholesale  dilution  of  labor 
through  the  employment  of  unskilled 
men  or  women  and  of  children,  in 
place  of  skilled  craftsmen,  as  claimed 
by  some  employers,  will  be  necessary." 

How  England  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  labor 
when  war  broke  out  and  the  "chief 
means  by  which  this  problem  has  found 
a  solution,"  was  discussed  by  Profes- 
sor Hammond.  "When  the  war  is  over 
and  a  review  of  the  means  by  which 
victory  was  secured  is  possible,"  he 
said  in  his  address  on  lessons  from 
English  war  experience  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor,  "I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  piece  of  pre-war  administra- 
tive machinery  for  which  Great  Britain 
will  be  more  grateful  than  for  her  sys- 
tem of  labor  exchanges." 

Although  fortified  with  an  efficient 
employment  service  system  at  the  out- 
set, England  was  nevertheless  con- 
fronted on  every  hand  with  problems  of 
labor  mobilization  similar  to  those  now 
disturbing  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Hammond,  including 
women's  advent  into  "men's  occupa- 
tions," the  entrance  of  skilled  workmen 
into  the  fighting  forces, — and  the  nec- 
essity of  withdrawing  them  later  to  as 
sist  in  the  output  of  munitions, — the 
maintenance  of  protective  standardsJn 
the  interest  both  of  human  conserva- 
tion and  of  maximum  and  sustained 
output,  trade  agreements  between  the 
government  and  the  labor  unions,  and 
the  encouragement  of  voluntary  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  industrial  army 
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rather  than  the  adoption  of  measures 
of  compulsion. 

"It  is  obvious,"  concluded  Profes- 
sor Hammond,  in  summarizing  Eng- 
land's war  emergency  measures  for  in- 
dustrial strength,  "that  everything 
which  tends  to  conserve  our  industrial 
efficiency  is  as  important  as  a  means  to 
the  end — the  winning  of  the  war — as 
that  which  promotes  military  effic- 
iency." 

If  farmers  are  to  secure  necessary 
help  in  planting  and  harvesting  seasons 
to  insure  "feeding  the  world,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wilcox,  efforts  must  be 


promptly  directed  toward  effective  la- 
bor placement  so  that  the  full  man- 
power of  the  nation  may  be  available 
for  both  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Further  appeal  was  made  for  a  na- 
tion-wide employment  service  in  the 
discussion  by  Charles  B.  Barnes,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Employment;  Rev.  E.  Willard  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Morris  L.  Ernest,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  for  Em- 
ployment Offices;  and  Frank  App  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 


FINANCIAL  ROUGHNECKS  ROB  US  BLIND. 


It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  if 
someone  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  dollar 
made  one  hundred  cents  grow  where 
before  it  took  intensive  effort  to  keep 
a  nickel  from  withering,  it  would  be 
called  financial  ability.  But,  when  that 
other  financier  takes  his  bit  of  lead  pipe, 
busts  the  law-abiding  citizen  over  the 
head  and  lifts  his  coin  while  the  1.  a.  c. 
is  in  dreamland,  he  is  an  outlaw  and 
must  be  punished  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  he  is  caught. 

"If  he  is  caught"  means  a  lot,  apply- 
ing with  equal  force  to  the  recipe  for 
rabbit  pie,  the  profiteer  and  the  strong- 
arm  >chap.  With  the  scarcity  of  rabbits, 
the  questionable  legal  hold  the  nation 
has  on  the  profiteer  and  the  ability  of 
the  hold-up  gentleman  to  get  away 
from  the  police,  the  chances  for  failure 
to  "make  the  pie"  are  about  equal. 
Dropping  the  rabbits  and  the  sand- 
baggers,  we  have  with  us  the  greatest 
exemplification  of  American  industry 
developed,  and  developing,  that  the 
most  devoted  friend  of  wholesale  rob- 
bery could  desire. 

Standard  Oil  and  United  States  Steel 
furnish,  usually,  the  horrible  examples 
of  what  has  been  done  to  us  in  norma] 
peace  times  and  they  have  managed 
to  hold  their  place  in  the  sun  during  the 
exciting  times  of  war,  for  with  every 
charge  of  either  the  Allies  or  our  foes, 
they  have  been  equally  patriotic  and 
charged  also,  if  not  likewise. 


William  Hard,  some  weeks  ago,  dis- 
cussed the  upward  tendency  of  prices 
in  The  New  Republic  and  gave  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  earnings  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of 
which  he  in  part  said: 

"In  the  year  1913  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses of  operation  and  of  maintenance 
and  of  depreciation,  and  after  also  pay- 
ing all  interest  charges  on  bonds  and 
mortgages,  still  had  $81,000,000  for 
stockholders'  profits.  Out  of  this  $81,- 
000,000  it  paid  7  per  cent  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock  and  5  per  cent  on  its  com- 
mon (which  once  was  water)  and  then 
still  had  $30,000,000  for  surplus.  The 
year  1913  was  therefore  a  good  year, 
and  the  sum  of  $81,000,000  for  stock- 
holders' profits  was  a  good  sum. 

"In  the  year  1916  the  sum  for  stock- 
holders' profits,  instead  of  being  $81,- 
000,000,  was  $271,000,000.  The  year 
1916  was  more  than  a  good  year.  It 
was  a  fat  year,  fat  with  a  great  fatness. 

"The  year  1917  is  apoplectic.  Its 
market  is  a  diseased  market.  The 
prices  of  the  year  1916,  when  compared 
with  the  prices  of  the  year  1913,  were 
high.  The  prices  of  the  year  1917, 
when  compared  with  the  prices  of  the 
year  1916,  are  monstrous.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1913  the  price  of  billets 
at  Pittsburgh  was  $26.50.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1916  it  was  $42.00.    In 
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the  middle  of  the  year  1917  it  was 
$100.00.  The  rise  from  1913  to  1916 
was  $15.50.  The  rise  from  1916  to  1917 
was  $58.00. 

"The  billet  stage  of  manufacture  is 
one  of  the  middle  stages.  The  plate 
stage  is  one  of  the  end  stages.  Plates 
are  supremely  important  because  of 
their  use  in  cars  and  ships.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1913,  when  billets  were 
$26.50,  plates  were  $33.60.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1916,  when  billets  were 
$43.00,  plates  were  $73.00.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1917,  when  billets  were 
$100.00,  plates  were  $200.00— and  more. 
That  is,  the  margin  between  the. billet 
stage  of  manufacture  and  the  plate 
stage,  for  cost,  and  for  profit  on  cost, 
in  1913  was  $7.10,  in  1916  was  $31.00, 
and  in  1917  was  $100.00— and  more. 

"Let  us  suppose,  wildly,  that  the 
cost  of  proceeding  from  the  billet  stage 
to  the  plate  stage  is  twice  as  great  now 
as  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  price  of 
that  proceeding,  granted  by  the  market, 
is  fourteen  times  as  great. 

"Such  a  market  does  not  suggest,  for 
its  first  remedy,  a  scientific  speedo- 
meter manufactured  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  after  prolonged 
scientific  inquiries  into  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. It  suggests  a  Prices  Board 
operating  a  rough-and-ready  common- 
sense  emergency  brake.  It  is  mani- 
festly exceeding  all  speed  limits,  eco- 
nomic and  social. 

"The  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  for 
their  annual  necessary  supply  of  street 
pipes,  for  which  in  1915  they  paid 
$420.00  a  unit,are  now  paying  $1,284.00. 
Will  anybody  pretend  that  the  income 
of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  the  in- 
come of  our  citizens  in  general  through- 
out the  United  States,  can  possibly  be 
increased  to  correspond  to  such  in- 
creases in  prices? 

"In  the  year  1913  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  paid  out,  in  salaries 
and  wages  to  all  employes,  high  and 
law,  $207,000,000.  In  1916  it  paid  out 
$^63,000,000.  That  is,  for  every  dollar 
that  went  to  employes  in  1913,  the 
amount  that  went  to  employes  in  1916 
was  $1.27.  But  for  every  dollar  that 
went  to  stockholders  in  1913,  for  divi- 


dends and  surplus,  the  amount  that 
went  to  stockholders  in  1916  was  $3.34. 
Will  anybody  pretend  that  the  gain  for 
labor  was  in  harmony  with  the  gain 
for  capital  ?  And  will  anybody  pretend 
that  the  wage-advances  and  the  salary- 
advances  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
vear  have  kept  pace,  have  come  any- 
where near  keeping  pace,  with  a  price- 
market  in  which,  for  instance,  during 
the  eleven  weeks  immediately  succeed- 
ing our  declaration  of  war,  the  price  of 
billets  advanced  $25.00 — an  aijiount 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  price  of 
billets  four  years  ago? 

"The  present  price-market,  in  the 
matter  of  labor,  is  utterl)k>  untenable. 
Going  forward  from  it,  there  are  just 
two  ways;  each  in  the  end  impossaWe. 

"First,  let  wages  be  advanced  to  cor- 
respond with  prices.  They  will  then  be 
as  fantastic  as  prices.  But  prices,  in 
time,  will  crash.  Then  wages  will  have 
to  be  reduced.  They  will  have  to  be 
reduced  drastically,  beyond  parallel, 
against  a  resentment  and  a  resistance 
therefore  also  beyond  parallel.  That 
way  ends  in  enormous  strikes. 

"On  the  other  hand,  let  wages  re- 
main out  of  harmony  with  prices.  Let 
the  prices  of  industrial  commodities 
swell  the  whole  cost  of  living,  through 
swelling  the  cost  of  agricultural  im- 
plements ^nd  of  everything  else,  while 
wages  relatively  shrink.  Let  the  Food 
Administration  tell  the  working  man's 
wife  how  to  spread  a  pat  of  butter  over 
a  week.  Let  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Red  Cross'  Director  of  Civilian  Relief 
send  her  an  extra  pat  of  butter  now 
and  then  to  compensate  her,  while  her 
husband  may  be  sick,  for  the  loss  of 
the  earnings  of  her  boy  who  is  in 
France.  This  is  a  revolutionary  war. 
The  flag  emerging  from  it  is  the  red 
flag  of  the  blood  of  all  the  peoples  and 
of  their  hope  of  a  world  cleansed  and 
redeemed.  One  of  the  profoundest 
reasons  why  many  professional  revolu- 
tionists do  not  like  this  war  is  that  it 
is  a  competitor — and  a  successful  one. 
It  strikes  torrents  of  daring  and  of 
change  from  a  rock-face "  from  which 
their  puny  hands  drew  only  trickles. 
In  such  a  moment  will  labor  take  do- 
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mestic  science  and  scientific  charity  in 
lieu  of  an  ample  and  spacious  human 
equity?  It  is  unthinkable.  That  way 
ends  in  industrial  convulsions  justified 
but  appalling. 

"The  only  way  out  of  the  present 
price-market  is  backward — backward  to 
prices  within  sanity.  But  how  can  that 
way  be  built?  Certainly  not  by  the  in- 
dividual eflfort  of  the  individual  pro- 
ducer." 

Who  is  going  to  get  all  the  boys 
together? 

Standard  Oil  makes  its  own  prices 
and  if  you  want  the  goods  you  pay  the 
price.  That  has  been  our  personal  ob- 
servation with  everything  owned,  or 
controlled,  by  that  corporation.  What 
it  makes  is  measured  by* what  it  feels 
it  safely  can  "jimmy"  out  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  it  takes  a  mighty  long 
chance.  Presumably  it  gets  away  with 
it  in  about  the  same  fashion  the  sec- 
ond-story worker  gets  away  with  his 
loot.     "Nobody  home." 

The  majority  of  us,  not  being  direct 
customers  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  (there  are 
no  trusts  now),  do  not  wince  as  much 
over  the  indirect  holdups  by  them  as 
we  do  at  the  direct  sandbagging  of  the 
profiteers  who  sell  us  what  we  have 
to  have  to  keep  from  freezing  and 
starving.  We  are  all  anxious  to  get 
these  fellows,  we  can  see  them  take  it 
away  from  us,  but  what  we  want  to 
know  now  is  how  "to  catch  the  rabbit." 
Congress  is  in  session  but  we  do  not 
seriously  regard  Congress  as  much- of 
a  rabbit-trap  in  this  particular  instance. 
There  is  too  much  wasted  bait  for  the 
rabbity  caught,  which  means  that  the 
writer  is  not  at  all  excited  over  the 
arrest  of  a  few  small  dealers  who  are 
closed  up  while  their  bases  of  supplies 
are  wide  open. — Railroad  Trainman. 


Before  and  After. 

**Ts  Joppie  still  attentive  to  the  Was- 
serbv  girl?" 

"No." 

"Well!  Well!  I  thought  they  would 
surely  get  married." 

"They  did." — Birmingham  Age-Her- 
ald. 


HIGH  PRICES  OF  SHOES, 

DUE  TO  HOARDING  HIDES. 

Hoarding  of  hides  by  meat  packers 
while  shoe  prices  have  been  climbing 
upward,  who  practically  control  the 
hide  market,  are  charged  in  a  report 
to  Congress  by  the  federal  trade  com- 
mission. 

It  is  stated  that  slaughtering  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased the  last  five  years  5,100,000 
head  or  virtually  30  per  cent. 

"Such  a  record  of  food  animals  ought 
not  at  the  same  time  to  mean  that  the 
country  should  be  forced  to  pay  abnor- 
mally high  prices  for  leather  products 
made  from  the  correspondingly  in- 
creased take-oflF  of  hides,"  the  report 
declares. 

Estimates  of  the  international  insti- 
tute of  agriculture  up  to  1916  do  not 
indicate  any  shortage  in  the  world  total 
of  cattle,  the  report  said. 

Hides  stored  by  the  "big  five"  Chi- 
cago packers — Armour,  Swift,  Morris. 
Cudahy  and  Wilson — increased  45  per 
cent  during  1916  and  the  first  half  of 
1917.  These  five  concerns  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  "chief  factors"  in  the 
hide  market.  While  they  had  on  hand 
January  31,  1916,  a  total  of  88,033,103 
pounds  of  hides,  the  amount  had  in- 
creased to  127,604,169  pounds  July  31, 
1917. 

"Phenomenal  increases" in  the  leather 
profits  of  Armour  and  Swift- were  re- 
ported by  the  commission.  Net  profits 
of  the  larger  tanning  companies  in  1916 
were  said  to  be  from  two  to  five  times 
as  large  as  in  1915.  'One  unnarrled 
company  said  to  have  made  $644,390  in 
1914,  cleared  $3,576,514  in  1916. 


For  the  12  months  ended  June  30th 
last  the  gross  earnings  of  national 
banks  broke  all  previous  records, 
amounting  to  $667,406,000,  an  increase 
of  $76,764,000  over  the  previous  year, 
and  net  earnings  amounted  to  $191,- 
321,000,  an  increase  of  $36,778,000,  or 
23  per  cent.  There  was  distributed  in 
dividends  the  sum  of  $125,538,000,  an 
increase  of  $10,813,000,  or  an  average 
of  11.61  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock. 
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HOW  IT  LOOKS  WHEN  SOMETHING  HAPPENS. 


It  is  wonderful  how  one  can  under- 
stand the  weaknesses  of  the  business 
management  of  everybody  else. 

What  we  have  particularly  in  mind 
now  is  our  insistence  that  sufficient 
men  on  trains  to  do  the  work  is  money 
saved  for  the  railroads,  while  the  rail- 
roads stubbornly  refuse  to  accept  our 
view  of  it.  They  also  give  us  consid- 
erable advice  that  we  receive  in  the 
same  obstinate  manner. 

The  matter  of  little  delays,  for  in- 
stance, means  more  than  the  casual 
observer  realizes.  Aside  from  the  cost 
of  stopping  and  starting  a  train,  the 
'  cost  of  starting  and  stopping  all  other 
trains  delayed  by  the  one  first  stopped, 
the  further  delay  caused  by  "one  man 
shy"  to  take  care  of  the  defect  if  that 
caused  the  delay,  is  never  admitted  by 
the  railroads,  although  we  have  no 
trouble  at  all  in  seeing  the  cost.  One 
more  man  can  do  a  powerful  lot  of  work 
in  a  few  minutes,  especially  when  that 
one  man  is  the  only  one  who  can 
safely  be  spared  td  do  it. 

The  Railroad  Review  illustrates  the 
cost  thought  for  us  thus: 

"On  a  famous  limited  the  other  day, 
a  draw-bar  on  a  tender  pulled  out,  when 
it  was  only  a  mile  or  two  out  of  one 
of  its  extra-fare  points.  There  had  been 
other  delays,before,but  the  train  would 
have  reached  that  station,  and  its  ter- 
minal beyond,  less  than  an  hour  late 
and  hence  with  no  refunds  to  make. 
But  that  little  delay  carried  it  over  the 
hour,  and. there  was  $165  paid  in  re- 
funds. We  have  here  what  the 
lawyers  call  liquidated  damages.  We 
know  that  that  little  defect  cost  $165 
in  cold  cash;  but  that  was  the  least 
of  it.  When  the  train  got  under  way,  it 
passed  train  after  train — freight  and 
passenger — side-tracked  owing  to  that 
little  'accident.'  The  passengers  on 
those  trains  didn't  get  a  refund,  but 
they  lost  quite  a  lot  of  patience  and 
time  and,  hence,  money.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  learn  what  it  cost 
the  road  in  delays  of  its  other  traffic. 
Each  train  held  up,  in  turn  held  up 
others,  and  these  still  others.    The  ex- 


penses of  that  defective  attachment, 
radiated  from  it  not  only  over  that 
road,  but  over  connecting  lines.  And 
yet  we  speak  of  'little  things'  and 
'jewelry'  in  railway  appliances.  'There 
ain't  no  such  animal.'  " 

It  is  no  wonder  that  draw-bars'  pull 
out.  After  the  passenger  has  his  head 
pushed  down  his  back  while  resting  (  ?) 
in  one  of  Mr.  Pullman's  sleepers,  every 
time  the  train  stops  and  the  engineer 
takes  the  slack  to  get  'em  goin',  the 
surprise  is  that  there  are  any  draw- 
bars left.  A  passenger  in  the  last  Pull- 
man, who  leaves  his  happy  home  for 
the  diner,  has  a  half-day's  walk  ahead; 
is  it  any  wonder  that  draw-bars  pull 
out? 

Freight  trains  haul  every  ounce  they 
can  hang  on.  Draw-bars  pull  out ;  the 
trains  are  anywhere  from  a  half  to  a 
mile  long.  When  this  happens  it  means 
hard,  fast  work  by  the  men  who  can 
be  spared  from  flagging,  and  every 
minute  means_  other  delays  to  other 
trains,  all  of  which  mean  money  cost 
to  the  company.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  little  things  that  count  but  which 
would  not  need  to  count  so  much  if 
the  roads  were  not  so  afraid  to  hire 
men  on  their  trains  to  take  care  of 
these  little  emergencies.  In  this  we 
•  feel  quite  competent  to  offer  suggestion 
that  it  is  believed  will  save  the  rail- 
roads more  than  the  cost  of  the  man 
they  are  fighting  so  hard  to  get  rid  of 
"during  the  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter." 


The  politician  rushed  past  the  of- 
ficial Cerberus  into  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  roared. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  insulting  me  as 
you  did  in  last  night's  Clamor?" 

"Just  a  moment,"  replied  the  editor. 
"Didn't  the  story  appear  as  you  gave 
it  to  us,  namely,  that  you  had  resigned 
as  city  treasurer?" 

"It  did.  But  you  put  it  under  the 
head  'Public  Improvements,'" — Sacra- 
mento Bee. 
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GREATEST  PRODUCTION  UNDER  SHORTER  WORK-DAY. 


Before  the  world  engaged  in  general 
war  it  was  the  purpose  of  special  agents 
of  employers  to  lay  particular  stress  on 
the  lack  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
shorter  work-day  either  resulted  in 
greater  production  or  safety  for  the 
employes.  During  the  first  days  of 
workmen's  compensation  inauguration 
in  the  United  States,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  business  of  expert  witnesses  to  be- 
little the  representations  of  those  who 
were  working  for  the  law  by  referring 
to  accidents  as  not  due  to  over  exhaus- 
tion and  by  asserting  that  where 
records  were  kept,  accidents  showed 
heaviest  on  days  following  regular 
days  off.  But  the  references  did  not 
count  for  much  in  retarding  legisla- 
tion when  the  employes  really  desired 
it.  But,  after  this  opposition  was  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose,  it  again 
resumed  business  at  the  old  stand  and 
insisted  that  a  reasonable  number  of 
hours  must  be  worked  if  the  employer 
were  to  meet  all  the  overhead  charges 
that  would  fall  on  him  if  the  business 
were  not  operated  more  hours  than 
workmen  decided  were  necessary. 
Again,  the  representations  of  the  spec- 
ialists were  offset  by  results  from  the 
shorter  work-day.  They  showed  in 
the  majority  of  instances  that  produc- 
tion could  be  speeded  up  for  a  few 
hours,  attention  and  effort  concentrated 
and  greater  production  insured. 

When  the  war  came  on,  the  employer, 
always  a  hard  loser,  saw  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  back  his  lost  time  under 
excuse  of  war  demands  ^nd  increased 
production,  possibly  only  a  longer 
work-day  and  he  tried  it  out  in  Eng- 
land just  as  our  employers  were 
anxious  to  try  it  out  in  America.  Eng- 
land made  the  backward  experiment 
first  and  the  story  of  her  failure  is  told 
in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  thus: 

Here  is  a  valuable  tip,  based  upon 
England's  experience,  for  American 
manufacturers  who  are  producing  mu- 
nitions of  war.  It  is  a  tip  also  for 
every  employer  of  labor,  including  the 
individual  who  employs  no  labor  but 
his  own.     The  best  way  to  secure  a 


large  output  is  not,  as  you  may  be- 
lieve, by  sweating  the  life  out  of  your- 
self or  your  employes.  You  who  are 
urging  your  workers,  under  the  plea 
of  patriotism  to  work  10  or  12  or  14 
hours  a  day,  are  really  doing  your 
country  a  disservice.  For  that  is  the 
best  way  human  ingenuity  has  discov- 
ered of  decreasing  the  output. 

Other  ways  of  making  your  men 
turn  out  a  smaller  amount  of  work 
than  usual  are  the  employment  of  night 
shifts  and  making  everybody  work 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  manufac- 
turer who  insists  upon  working  con- 
ditions of  this  kind  is  really  fighting, 
consciously  or  not,  in  the  interest  of  the 
kaiser. 

England  has  learned  this  lesson  from 
experience.  The  message  that  she 
sends  across  the  water  is  this:  Un- 
healthy ''speeding  up"  leads  to  a  loss 
in  efficiency  and  a  reduced  output. 
One  way  to  strike  a  terrific  blow  at 
Germany  is  by  adopting  an  eight-hour 
day,  with  no  Sunday  work  and  as  little 
as  possible  of  "night  shifts." 

The  discussion  of  working  conditions 
in  this  country  now  reminds  one  of  that 
which  took  place  in  England  three 
years  ago. 

This  nation,  we  are  told,  will  strain 
its  resources  to  the  utmost.  The  co- 
operation of  labor  and  capital  is  every- 
where commended.  Expedients  that 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  in  peace 
times — such  as  '^overtime,"  "night 
shifts,"  Sunday  labor,  and  work-days 
composed  of  12  or  14  hours — are  now 
being  generally  advocated  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  We  are  told  that  the  safety  of 
the  nation  is  at  stake,  and  that  the 
working  man  and  working  woman 
must  submit  to  all  manner  of  sacri- 
fices in  the  interest  of  victory.  We 
must  have  an  enormous  output;  and 
of  what  account  are  our  personal  con- 
veniences, and  even  our  health,  com- 
pared to  the  supreme  end  of  defeating 
Germany?  That  system  of  labor 
which  will  give  us  the  largest  number 
of  warships,  merchant  vessels,  sub- 
marines, airplanes,  heavy  guns,  rifles, 
shells    and    other    indispensable    mu- 
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nitions  is  clearly  the  one  that  the  high- 
est patriotism  should  force  us  to  adopt. 
This  great  experience  through  which 
the  world  is  passing  has  already  taught 
us  many  things.  Europe  and  America, 
we  are  constantly  told,  can  never  be 
the  same  places  that  they  were  three 
years  ago.  Socially  and  economically, 
all  nations  are  at  present  in  flux.  Per- 
haps the  war's  must  useful  lesson,  so 
far  as  the  relation  of  the  working  man 
to  society  is  concerned,  is  the  light  it 
has  shed  up6n  conditions  of  labor. 

Three  years  ago  England  occupied 
precisely  the  position  that  we  do  now. 
She  was  suddenly  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  reorganizing  all  her  indus- 
tries for  battle.  The  safety  of  civiliza- 
tion depended  upon  the  volume  in 
which  she  could  produce  shells  and 
cannon,  tanks  and  warships.  The  ob- 
vious way  to  obtain  this  huge  output 
was  by  speeding  up.  She  called  into 
conference  all  the  leaders  of  England's 
working  forces,  and  laid  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  before  them. 

As  a  patriotic  duty  they  all  decided 
to  spur  on  the  workers  to  the  limit 
of  their  endurance.  The  large  bonuses 
that  the  Government  stood  ready  to 
pay  quieted  any  remonstrances  that 
might  have  arisen  among  the  laborers. 
All  working  schedules  were  abandoned. 
Men  and  women  began  to  work  12,  15 
and  16  and  in  some  cases  18  hours 
a  day.  Night  shifts  became  the  uni- 
versal scheme.  Sunday  was  regularly 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions. 

Men,  women  and  in  many  cases  chil- 
dren, began  their  day's  labor  at  6  in  the 
morning  and  did  not  stop  until  9  in  the 
evening,  with  very  little  time  for  meals 
or  rest.  Perhaps  the  most  exaggerated 
instance  of  speeding  was  that  offered 
by  one  industry,  where  the  workers 
stayed  on  the  job  from  Friday  morn- 
ing until  Saturday  noon. 

No  one  needed  to  be  told  that  this 
sort  of  thing,  if  kept  up  for  any  long 
period,  would  be  exceedingly  harmful 
to  the  workers.  But  there  was  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  war  was  to  last 
for  only  a  few  months,  and  surely  the 


people  could  be  depended  upon  to  sub- 
mit to  these  hours  when  the  safety  of 
the  empire  was  at  stake.  But  now  the 
Government  has  discovered  a  new  fact 
— a  fact  that  the  United  States,  about 
to  speed  up  its  industries  for  the  pro- 
duction of  war  material,  may  well  take 
to  heart.  The  pace  set  was  destructive 
not  only  to  the  worker,  but  also  to  the 
work. 

A  government  commission  which  has 
spent  many  months  investigating  con- 
ditions in  the  munitions  factories  has 
just  finished  its  report.  This  commis- 
sion has  gone  about  its  work  in  a 
methodical,  almost  cold-blooded  fash- 
ion. It  was  not  primarily  its  interest 
to  learn  whether  the  extra  hours  in- 
duced tuberculosis,  high  blood  pressure 
and  the  occupational  diseases;  it  was 
mainly  interested  to  find  out  how  they 
affected  output.  Did  overtime,  Sunday 
work,  and  a  14-hour  day  produce  more 
explosive  shells  and  shrapnel  than  a 
more  rational  working  system  ? 

The  net  result  of  this  investigation 
is  a  demonstration  that  England's  great 
''speeding  up"  campaign  has  byn  a 
monstrous  failure.  It  failed  because  it 
did  not  accomplish  the  purpose  at 
which  it  was  aimed.  Had  there  been 
no  overtime,  no  Sunday  labor,  no  mon- 
strously longyvorking  day,  the  factories 
would  have  turned  out  a  larger  output 
than  they  did. 

These  investigators,  who  included 
many  of  the  greatest  social  experts  in 
England,  have  ^discovered  a  new  law 
regulating  the  industrial  world — a  law 
that  is  as  important  and  as  trustworthy 
in  its  sphere  as  is  that  of  gravitation 
in  the  material  universe.  The  new 
theorem  is  this:  that  the  way  to  in- 
crease output  in  a  factory  is  to  decrease 
working  hours.  Conversely  the  way  to 
decrease  output — and  this  is  the  mis- 
take that  England  made,  and  the  one 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  making — is  to 
increase  disproportionately  working 
hours.  If  you  want  your  men  and 
women  to  turn  out  more,  make  them 
work  less ! 

The  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 
employers  in  England — the  ones  who 
have  given  the  most  careful  study  to 
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scientific  management  and  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  fatigue — is  that  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  hu- 
manity, are  obtained  by  the  eight-hour 
day.  No  employer  who  has  adopted 
these  shorter  hours  has  ever  returned 
to  the  longer  ones. 

Such  is  the  greatest  industrial  lesson 
that  England  has  learned  from  three 
years  of  warfare. 

The  committee  produc^es  a  wealth  of 
illustration  and  detailed  and  complex 
statistical  tables  in  substantiation  of  its 
case.  A  few  examples  will  make  the 
whole  situation  clear. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  group  of 
women  engaged  in  what  is  usually  re- 
g^arded  as  moderately  heavy  labor. 
They  are  occupied  in  turning  alumi- 
num fuse  bodies,  an  operation  requir- 
ing them  to  stand  all  day  at  capstan 
lathes  and  subject  each  fuse  body  to 
seven  successive  boring  and  cutting 
ooerations.  The  work  demands  con- 
siderable skill  and  a  high  degree  of 
attention :  the  operative  cannot  for  a 
second  relax  her  efforts  during  the 
actual  turning. 

Hard  work  for  a  woman,  we  should 
say,  especially  as  she  has  to  statid  con- 
tinuously. Most  men  would  not  enjoy 
this  sort  of  thins:  even  eight  hours  a 
day;  yet  these  English  women  were 
keeping  at  it  uncomplainingly  for  7754 
hours  a  week,  with  only  one  Sunday 
off  in  the  month.  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  English  women  have  been  giv- 
ing to  war. 

For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  the 
commission  selected  100  of  these 
women,  taking  pains  to  choose  those 
who  had  been  engaged  on  the  work 
so  long  that  they  had  reached  their 
full  limit  of  production,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
increased  efficiency  they  might  show 
could  be  the  result  of  increased  ex- 
perience. These  hundred  women  were 
kept  under  observation  for  six  months, 
from  November  to  April. 

For  the  first  six  weeks  of  this  period 
these  women  worked  14  hours  a  day, 
84  hours  a  week — and  the  amount 
turned    out     during   this    period    was 


placed,  for  purposes  of  subsequent 
comparison,  at  100.  Then  the  weekly 
hours  were  cut  down  to  67.  This  re- 
duction, however,  did  not  produce  any 
immediate  increase  in  their  output — a 
result  that  was  probably  discouraging 
to  those  investigators  who  had  taken 
up  the  inquiry  with  the  idea  that  such 
would  be  the  result. 

But  from  February  27  to  April  23— a 
period  of  eight  weeks — the  working 
hours  were  still  further  reduced.  In 
this  whole  period  the  women  actually 
worked  an  average  of  only  59.7  hours 
a  week.  And  this  reduction  in  hours 
caused  an  increased  production  of  23 
per  cent.  \  That  is,  these  women  did 
just  about  one-fourth  more  work  under 
the  shorter  hours  than  they  had  under 
the  longer  ones! 

For  one  week  more  the  working 
hours  were  cut  down  to  49.  And  in 
this  week  the  production  showed  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  former 
normal  day. 

A  group  of  14  operatives  were  kept 
for  five  weeks  upon  a  77  J4 -hours  a 
week  basis.  Another  group  of  17  were 
worked  from  51  to  62  hours  during  this 
same  period.  And  the  women  who 
worked  the  fewer  hours  did  18  per  cent 
more  work  than  their  apparently  more 
industrious  sisters. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  results 
were  those  furnished  by  boys  of  from 
14  to  17  years.  These  youths  had  been 
normally  engaged  70  hours  a  week. 
Yet  reducing  these  hours  to  57  caused 
them  to  increase  their  output  nearly 
one-half !  The  commission  also  proved 
their  point  conversely.  They  took  a 
group  of  men  who  were  boring  powder 
chambers  of  three-inch  shells  and 
working  only  48  hours  a  week.  When 
this  working  period  was  increased  to 
59  hours,  the  output  suffered  a  sudden 
diminution. 

Probably  to  the  average  human  be- 
ing these  revelations  are  not  so  sur 
prising  as  they  are  to  the  strictly 
scientific  mind.  The  conclusions  are 
precisely  those  that  ordinary  human 
instinct  would  teach  us  that  they 
should  be.  The  idea  of  any  human  be- 
ing working  12  or  15  hours  a  day  and 
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producing  the  best  that  is  in  him  is 
absurd.  In  the  first  place,  as  these 
scientific  observers  nliscovered,  people 
forcing  themselves  at  this  rate  lose  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  They  do 
not  actually  work  14  or  15  hours.  Out- 
raged nature  insists  on  recuperation. 
Where  the  workers  do  not  consciously 
lay  off  and  rest,  they  do  so  uncon- 
sciously. Even  though  they  may  not 
know  it,  the  hands  and  minds  work 
more  slowly  and  less  attentively. 

The  old  schedule  also  produces  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  executive  staflF 
and  foremen,  who  cannot  take  days  off, 
like  the  ordinary  workmen,  and  who 
Tiave  the  added  strain  of  overseeing 
men  whose  nerves  and  tempers  are  sub- 
jected to  terrific  strain.  The  commis- 
sion found  one  manager  who  had 
worked  361  out  of  365  days — and  who 
looked  it.  Perhaps  the  most  deplor- 
able result  of  these  long  hours  was  that 
it  led  the  exhausted  workers  to  seek 
for  surcease  in  that  universal  solvent — 
alcohol. 

One  curious  outcome  of  the  study 
was  the  discovery  that  men  generally 
looked  down  upon  as  "slackers** — those 
who  used  every  opportunity  when  the 
foreman  was  not  looking  to  "loaf  on 
the  job" — were,  in  most  cases,  turning 
out  an  actually  larger  amount  of  work 
than  the  more  conscientious  workers. 
The  point  is,  of  course,  that  these 
"slackers,"  whether  they  intended  it  or 
not,  so  greatly  improved  their  strength 
by  these  periods  of  stolen  rest  that  they 
went  at  their  work  like  fresh  men. 

The  factories  have  taken  these  les- 
sons to  heart,  and  many  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  letting  the  workers  stop 
and  rest  for,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
each  hour;  and  some  even  serve  4 
o'clock  tea  and  other  refreshment.  The 
result  is  that  the  workers  are  con- 
stantly fresh,  and  the  output  is  in- 
creased. 

Though  the  commission  prefers  shifts 
to  overtime,  the  general  verdict  is 
against  night  work  of  any  kind.  It  ts 
uneconomical,  because  the  men  who 
work  in  the  night  shifts  and  who  get 
larger  wages,  do  not  render  as  good 
service  as  the  day  workers.    The  light 


is  bad  and  causes  a  poorer  grade  of 
work.  The  workers  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  sleeping  in  the  day. 

Sunday  work,  under  any  conditions, 
is  also  condemned.  The  fact  that  Sun- 
day is  universally  a  day  of  rest  in- 
fluences^ the  psychology  of  the  situation 
and  makes  both  men  and  women  take 
the  most  listless  interest  in  their  work. 
The  fatigue  accumulated  lasts  into  the 
week,  aflFecting  unfavorably  the  amount 
and  quality  of  output. 


DECLARED  BACKWARD. 

The  Old  "Freedom  of  Contract"  is  but 
a  Passing  Phrase  in  Our  Constitu- 
tional  Interpretation. 

In  comparing  the  progress  of  labor 
contract  legislation  in  this  countrv  and 
in  England,  Robert  Gildersleeve  ^ater- 
son,  writing  on  "Wage  Payment  Legis- 
lation in  the  United  States,"  says  "the 
reasons  for  our  backwardness  are  found 
in  conditions  inherent  in  American 
jurisprudence  not  flattering  to  our  sys- 
tem." 

Mr.  Paterson's  views  are  published 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  in 
bulletin  No.  229,  just  issued. 

The  limitations  of  a  written  consti- 
tution, the  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween state  and  federal  courts,  and  the 
necessity,  in  order  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  statute  may  be  unquestioned, 
that  it  should  have  the  sanction  of  both 
state  and  federal  courts,  are  commented 
upon.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
persistence  of  a  natural  law  or  individu- 
alistic philosophy  in  the  reasoning  of 
the  courts,  their  adherence  to  formalism 
and  legal  precedent,  and  finally  the 
rigid  and  illogical  separation  of  law  and 
fact,  so  that,  for  example,  a  court  must 
decide  the  question  of  the  "reasonable- 
ness" of  a  law  as  legal  question  without 
any  machinery  for  investigation  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Peterson  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "the  old  freedom  of  contract  is  a 
concept  which  in  its  extreme  form  will 
prove  but  a  passing  phase  in  our  con- 
stitutional interpretation." 
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NOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE. 

It  is  not  a  lucky  word,  this  same  "im- 
possible" ;  no  good  comes  to  those  who 
have  it  so  often  in  their  mouth.  Who 
is  he  that  says  always,  "There  is  a  lion 
in  the  way  ?*'  Sluggard,  thou  must  slay 
the  lion  then;  the  way  has  to  be 
traveled.  In  art,  in  practice,  innumer- 
able critics  will  demonstrate  that  most 
things  are  thenceforth  impossible  ;•  that 
we  are  got,  once  for  all,  into  the  region 
of  perennial  commonplace,  and  must 
contentedly  continue  there.  Let  such 
critics  demonstrate.  It  is  the  nature 
of  them ;  what  harm  is  in  it  ?  .  .*  .  It 
was  proved  by  fluxionary  calculus, 
that  steamships  could  never  get  across 
from  the  farthest'  point  of  Ireland  to 
the  nearest  of  Newfoundland;  impell- 
ing force,  resisting  force,  maximum 
here,  minimum  there  by  law  of  nature 
and  geometric  demonstration;  what 
could  be  done?  The  Great  Western 
could  weigh  anchor  from  Bristol  port 
— ^that  could  be  done.  The  Great 
Western  bounding  safe  through  the 
gullets  of  the  Hudson,  threw  her  cable 
out  on  the  capstan  of  New  York,  and 
felt  our  still  moist  paper  demonstrat- 
ing to  dry  Itself  at  leisure.  "Impos- 
sible ?"  cried  Mirabeau  to  his  secretary. 
"Never  name  to  me  that  blockhead  of 
a  word." — Carlyle. 


A  MOTHER'S  PRAYER. 

Dear  Lord!  my  boy  is  far  away  today; 

I  pray  of  Thee 
To  watch  o'er  him — a  mother's  heart 

Aches  constantly, 
And  prays  for  his  return  safely  from  war — 

My  darling  boy! 
The  love  I  bear  for  him  is  most  of  life, 

My  hope,  my  joy! 
I've  dreamed  by  night  and  day  as  slowly  he 

To  manhood  grew, 
Of  days  to  come  when  he,  my  boy,  would  be 

With  childhood  through — 
And  stand  beside  me  when  I  frail  and  worn 

Would  need  him  most — 
I  need  him  now  and  thus  I  do  implore 

Thee  and  Thy  host 
Of  saints  and  angels  in  the  realms  above 

To  pity  me.      ^ 
Guard  well  his  steps  and  send  him  safely 
home, 

I  pray  of  Thee. 
And  to  those  mothers  who  have  been  be- 
reaved, 

By  cruel  fate. 
Of  loving  sons,  give  consolation  sweet — 

Let  Thy  love  great 
Fill  up  their  vacant  hearts  and  through  the 
years 

They'll  be  alone 
Protect,  console  and   comfort   them,   Dear 
Lord — 

Make  them  Thy  own. 
—J.   ALEXANDER   KILLINGSWORTH, 
Author  of  ''Sparks  and  Cinders." 


England's  labor  party  has  a  member- , 
ship  of  2,250,000. 


New  Zealand  a  year  ago  had  about 
20,000  old-age  pensioners. 


Mexico's  new  constitution  provides 
for  an  eight*hour  working  day. 

Almost  40  per  cent  of  the  diamond 
workers  of  Holland  are  out  of  work. 


Denmark  has  a  permanent  industrial 
arbitration  court  to  settle  labor  dis- 
putes. 


Eighty  thousand  women  arc  serving 
with  the  Red  Cross  ambulance  and 
hospitals  in  France,  Algeria,  Morocco 
and  in  the  Orient. 


New  South  Wales,  Australia,  has  a 
new  workmen's  compensation  act  in 
operation. 


Of  the  706,000  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  537,000  are  women. 


More  than  62,000  persons  are  now 
employed  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington. * 


Coal  mining  regiments  may  be 
formed  from  the  national  army  for 
work  in  France. 


The  Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peals has  upheld  the  El  Paso  anti-pick- 
eting  ordinance. 

Compensation  legislation  will  be  at- 
tempted at  the  legislative  sessions  of 
1918  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  enacted  in  Georgia  and  Vir- 
ginia. 
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A  PROTEST  FROM  THE  GUTTER 

Yes,  I  am  an  outcast,  a  tramp  and  a  bum, 

I'm  shiftless  and  dirty  to  boot, 
I  don't  care  a  rap  for  your  smiles  or  your 
frown, 

Nor  a  jot  for  your  praise  or  your  hoot; 
I  live  like  a  beast,  so  you  say  in  your  scorn, 

I'm  a  flaw  in  society's  plan. 
And  you  are  right — I'm  all  these,  and  then 
som^,  to  boot. 

But  I  never  yet  scabbed  on  a  man. 

I'll  steal  when  I'm  hungry,  and  fight  when  I 
must. 

And  lie  when  it  pays  me  the  best; 
I'm  lazy  and  shameless,  and  drink  like  a  fish, 

And  I'd  murder,  perhaps,  if  hard  pressed; 
I'm  a  vagabond,  worthless,  a  curse  to  the 
race, 

I  admit  it,  so  just  save  your  gab;  • 
I'm  crusty  with  dirt,  but  I've  got  to  go  some 

To  be  dirty  enough  for  a  scab. 

I'm  low  and  degenerate,  scarce  fit  to  live, 

I  admit  it,  and  don't  care  a  rap. 
The  ash-barrel's  my  banquet,  the  gutter  my 
bed. 
As  I  travel  the  face  of  the  map; 
You  can  call  me  a  scoundrel,  a  hound  or  a 
cur, 
They  all  fit,  so  just  take  a  grab, 
I  won't  squirm  at  the  dirtiest  name  in  the 
bunch, 
But  ni  shoot  if  you  call  me  a  scab. 

— Unknown. 


A  Father's  Ambition. 

"I  kind  o'  wish  I  was  in  the  army,*' 
said  Farmer  Corntossel.  "I'd  like  to 
be  along  in  the  company  with  my  boy 
Josh." 

"So  as  to  cheer  him  up?" 

"No.  Josh  is  always  cheerful.  But 
I'd  like  to  be  a  corporal  or  something, 
so  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  could  make 
him  stand  around  and  do  exactly  as  I 
tell  him." 


Long  Enough. 

"Hello,  Bill,  where*d  you  get  the 
dog?     His  legs  are  too  short." 

"Well,  they  reach  the  ground,  don't 
they?" 


Teacher — Now,  Patsy,  would  it  be 
proper  to  say,  "You  can't  learn  me 
nothing?"  Patsy — Yes'm.  Teacher — 
Why?     Patsy — 'Cause  you  can't. 


Pueblo,  Colo.,  $45,000  labor  temple  is 
the  only  one  in  the  state. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural 
college  announces  a  three-month.^* 
course  in  practical  agriculture  without 
cost  to  residents  of  this  state.  The 
course  includes  fruit  growing,  market 
gardening,  poultry  raising  and  home 
economics. 


Girl  bootblacks  at  Boston  earn  from 
$25  to  e$30  a  week  and  urge  the  mayor 
not  to  prohibit  their  working. 


Approxiifiately  20,000  employes  have 
been  added  to  the  government  pay  roll 
at  Washington  since  the  war 'began. 


Five  thousand  women  are  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  on 
lines  east  of  Pittsburg.  This  number 
represents  approximately  3  per  cent. 


High  wages  for  boys  in  unskilled  oc- 
cupations, thereby  drawing  them  from 
school,  and  an  increase  of  young  boys 
in  street  trades  are  reported  from 
England. 


The  Inland  Steel  Company  of  Chi- 
cago presents  the  most  remarkable 
statement  of  earnings  yet  reported  by 
a  major  steel  corhpany.  On  gross  sales 
of  about  $53,000,000,  the  company 
shows  net  earnings  of  $21,240,783. 
After  all  charges,  except  Federal  taxes, 
the  profits  are  $19,035,066. 


The  Utah  state  free  employment 
bureau  rei>orts  that  during  the  first 
half  of  January  502  persons  made  ap- 
lication  for  work  and  264  secured  em- 
ployment. 


A  legislative  investigation  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  Mississippi  cannot 
object  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  at  the 
state  hospital  for  the  insane.  Nurses 
in  training  receive  $10  a  month  and 
board,  while  the  pay  of  female  atten- 
dants ranges  from  $20  to  $25  and 
board;  the  greater  portion  of  them  re- 
ceiving $20.  The  average  pay  of  male 
attendants  is  $25  and  board.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  married  and  support 
families  from  their  meagre  salaries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Articles  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  Contributors  to  the  correspon- 
dence columns  must  have  their  articles  for 
publication  at  the  office,  not  latet  than  the 
20th  of  the  month,  preceding  the  issue  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear,  to  insure 
insertion.  No  anonymous  letters  will  be 
published  under  any  circumstances. 

Nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  but  every 
article  must  be  accompanied  with  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.     . 

All  members  are  earnestly  solicited  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  these  columns  upon  any 
subject  of  general  or  technical  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  contributors 
in  this  department. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  all  com- 
munications are  subject  to  revision,  or  re- 
jection as  the  Editor  may  deem  proper. 


PRICE  LIST 

Articles  of  Jewelry  on  Outside  B^ck  Cover 

.  Sold  to  Members  Only. 

Nos.  1  and  6,  prices  contained  in  regular 
list. 

No.  2,  Presentation  Jewel,  solid  gold, 
$16.p0  each. 

No.  3,  Watch  Charm,  rolled  gold,  $2.50 
each. 

No.  4,  Tie  Clasp,  rolled  gold,  66c  each. 

No.  5,  Cuff  Buttons,  rolled  gold,  $1.25  per 
pair. 

No.  7,  Presentation  Jewel,  rolled  "gold,  65c 
each. 

No.  8,  Watch  Fob,  leather  strap,  oxidized 
silver  medallion,  45c  each. 

No.  9,  Watch  Fob,  silk  ribbon,  ornaments 
gold  filled,  $3.50  each. 

Send  all  orders  with  payment  for  same  to 
G.  W.  Gibson,  1209-11,  538  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicai?o,  111. 


FROM  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
"Yellow  Sheet,"  signed  by  one  T.  W. 
Dom,  which,  if  true,  would  make  some 
of  our  members  imagine  that  Luther 
Lodge  No.  124  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Therefore,  with  the  idea  of  acquainting 
everybody  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  I 
am  going  to  make  an  effort  to  set  our 
members  right  on  the  subject.  On  April 
29,  1917,  we  initiated  a  Car  Inspector 
into  our  Lodge,  believing  that  we  had  a 
good,  conscientious  member.  He  had 
been  employed  by  the  Wabash  for  a 
week  o|;^  ten  days  before  joining  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  and  on  the  night  of  his  admis- 
sion to  membership,  he  made  quite  an 
impressive  address,  practically  against 
the  Carmen,  claiming  he  had  been  a 
member  of  that  Organization  for  some 
years,  while  working  for  the  St.  L.  & 
S.  F.,  but  had  received  no  benefit  what- 
ever and  he  wound  up  by  stating  that 
he  was  indeed  glad  to  get  into  an  Or- 
ganization that  would  benefit  him. 

Well,  he  is  receiving  the  benefits  at 
the  present  time,  although  he  ceased  to 


be  a  member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Railroad  Workers  on  October  1st 
on  account  of  being  over  four  months  in 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  his  dues,  so 
our  readers  can  judge  what  kind  of  a 
Union  man  he  was — this  after  receiv- 
ing 8  cents  per  hour  increase  in  his 
wages  through  the  efforts  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  after  making  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  our  Lodge  room  in  July  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  10%  in- 
crease in  salary.  In  the  statement  he 
was  supported  by  some  of  the  other 
members  present  who  expressed  their 
satisfaction  on  that  percentage  of  in- 
crease. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  members 
everywhere  and  also  all  Union  men,  I 
will  give  you  an  itemized  account  of  the 
increases  in  wages  we  have  received  for 
our  members  and  others  on  the  Wabash 
System  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  received  by  any  other  crafts  on  that 
System  : 

Date.  Car  Insp.   Cleaners.   Repairers. 

Dec.l  2c  2c  2c 

Julyl  4c  3%c  5c 

Oct.l  2%c  2c  3c 
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Oilers 

Oilers 

Rip  Traclt. 

Train  Yards. 

Dec  1 

2c 

2c 

Julyl 

5c 

3%c 

Oct.l 

3c 

2c 

Car  Inspectors'  increase,  average  ^0- 
day  month — $1.02  per  day,  $30.60  per 
month,  $367.20  per  year. 

Oilers  Rip  Track,  average  26-day 
month— $1.00  per  day,  $26.00  per 
month,  $312.00  per  year. 

Oilers  Train  Yards — 82J^c  per  day, 
$21.45  per  month,  $257.40  per  year. 

Cleaners,  average  30-day  month — 
75c  per  day,  $22.50  per  month,  $270.00 
per  year. 

Repairers,  average  30-day  month-7 
90c  per  day,  $27.00  per  month,  $324.00 
per  year. 

In  this  article  that  was  called  to  my 
attention  and  which  perhaps  some  of 
our  members  have  seen  also,  they  lay 
claim  to  the  fact  that  they  have  all  but 
one  at  Ewing  Avenue  and  one  at  At- 
lantic Street,  and  in  the  same  breath 
make  the  statement  that  they  have 
"quite"  a  few  enemies  here  in  the  Amer- 
can  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers. 

It  is  really  amusing  after  a  careful 
perusal.  Then  they  mention  something 
about  outlaw  Unions.  It  is  indeed 
laughable,  is  it  not?  Who  is  the  out- 
law? The  man  who  sticks  to  the  Or- 
ganization that  benefits  him,  or  the  man 
who  reaches  out  his  hand  so  to  speak, 
and  grabs  all  that  this  outlaw  Union 
(as  he  calls  it)  gets  for  him  and  not 
give  one  iota  of  assistance  in  securing 
the  same?  I  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself.  He  is  like  the  son^  which 
reads,  "Don't  bite  the  hand  that's  feed- 
ing you." 

The  Organizers  for  the  "quacks" 
have  been  travelling  back  and  forth 
over  the  Wabash  System  for  years  mak- 
ing assertions  that  they  have  so  many 
members  at  this  point  and  so  many 
members  at  that  point  and  do  their  best 
to  discourage  our  members  and  make 


them  believe  what  they  tell  them  is  gos- 
pel truth,  but  if  our  members  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  they 
would  find  that  we  probably  have  more 
of  their  members  than  they  have  of 
ours,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  as  soon 
as  the  men  employed  on  the  railroads 
everywhere  come  to  a  realization  of 
their  duty,  they  will  find  out  that  what 
the  "quacks"  have  been  telling  them  is 
far  from  the  truth  and  they  will  give  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  due  consideration  for  past 
achievements  and  help  to  make  the  pros- 
pects look  brighter  for  the  future  than 
they  do  even  at  this  time  and  with  best 
wishes,  I  remain 

Fraternally  yours, 

W.  J.  THWAITE. 


FROM  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

As  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  have 
seen  an  article  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  will 
endeavor  to  let  you  know  that  we  are 
still  among  the  living,  and  are  still 
working  and  fighting  as  hard  as  ever  to 
build  up  our  Lodge,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  To- 
ledo and  Ohio  Central  System,  but  we 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  every- 
body's application,  who  is  eligible  to  be- 
come a  member,  and  we  can  all  have 
stronger  Lodges,  which  means  better 
working  conditions  and  a  larger  check 
on  pay  days  and  all  combined  means 
better  citizens.  So,  let  us  old  members 
set  the  example  for  the  new  Members 
by  living  up  to  our  obligations  and  at- 
tending all  meetings,  so  we  will  one  and 
all  know  what  it  really  means  to  belong 
to  one  Grand  Organization  like  the 
American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers. 

Brothers,  I  will  endeavor  to  bring 
directly  to  the  attention  of  all  our  mem- 
bers the  progress  we  have  made  during 
the  past  20  months  that  we  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  Federation 
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of  Railroad  Workers.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  good  members  who  pay  their 
dues  promptly,  but  for  different  reasons 
are  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  reg- 
ularly, and  therefore,  because  of  their 
inability  to  attend  our  meetings  are  not 
as  well  posted  on  the  success  of  our 
Lodge  as  would  wish  them  to  be. 

Franklin  Lodge  No.  256  was  organ- 
ized in  June  1916  with  a  membership  of 
30  and  very  little  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury, but  by  hard  work 'we  have  made 
great  progress  and  now  we  are  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  our  labor  by  having  all 
received  better  working  conditions  and 
an  increase  in  wages.  So,  Brothers,  you 
can  all  readily  see  what  it  means  to  have 
all  belong  to  one  Grand  Organization 
like  the  American  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Workers,  let  us  all  keep  the  good 
work  up  on  the  non-union  Railroad 
Workers  until  we  have  all  our  Lodges 
100%. 

Fraternally  yours, 

"JACK." 


FROM  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Just  a  few  lines  from  Mohawk 
Lodge.  Well,  yes,  we  are  alive  and  go- 
ing" along  at  top  notch;  right  on  high 
iron  at  all  times.  Ihere  may  be  a  few 
cripples  on  the  siding  but  the  rip  track 
is  all  cleaned  up.  Now  boys,  for  1918! 
What  are  the  prospects?  The  govern- 
ment has  control  of  the  railroads  and 
the  poor  car  knocker  has  to  pay  the  toll 
(for  the  time  being).  Brothers,  how 
about  your  meetings  ?  How  about  your 
members?  Are  they  up  to  date  and 
have  you  any  "no  bills''  among  you? 
If  you  have,  wake  them  up,  get  all  the 
strength  you  can,  for  this  war  will  not 
last  forever.  This  means  you  will  have 
to  do  some  fighting  after  to  keep  those 
you  have  now.  Don't  lose  hope.  The 
stronger  you  get  the  more  the  com- 
panies will  fear  you,  we  have  had  our 
troubles  and  may  have  more,  who 
knows?    We  were  there  then  and  will 


be  there  now  or  after.  Don't  let  other 
industries  take  your  members  away  be- 
cause they  pay  two  or  three  dollars 
more  a  week.  That  will  not  last  long, 
for  those  high-salaried  men  will  be  the 
first  ones  laid  oflf  and  what  will  be  the 
result.  Out  of  work,  money  gone  and 
then  backlo  the  rip  track  to  start  all 
over.  As  the  railroad  companies  hire 
new  men,  pay  will  be  cut  and  it  will  be 
hard  work  to  get  it  back  to  where  it  was 
before  the  war.  Don't  have  all  this 
work  for  nothing ;  don't  lose  what  you 
have  accomplished  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  our  day  will  come.  Help 
your  officers  along  with  their  work ;  it 
is  your  work  as  well  as  theirs,  and  if  you 
are  asked  to  take  an  office  at  election  of 
officers,  don't  say  "let  George  do  it,  or 
let  George  have  it,  he  can  do  it  better 
than  I"  but  take  a  chance  and  don't 
leave  it  to  the  same  men  every  year. 
Some  men  think  that  when  they  are 
asked  to  hold  an  office  that  it  will  be  the 
last  of  their  job.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
that.  If  all  the  men  thought  that  way 
we  would  not  have  an  Organization 
called  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers;  we  would  all  be 
working  for  the  same  as  the  trackmen 
are  getting  or  less.  Brothers,  pay  in 
your  little  bit  .and  do  your  big  bit  for 
those  who  will  appreciate  it  at  home  and 
also  those  who  come  when  you  are 
gone. 

I  have  used  up  a  little  space  and  I 
hope  it  will  do  some  good  at  our  own 
Lodge  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Hoping 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  other  Lodges 
on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad,  I 


remam 


Fraternally  yours, 
"R.  E.  JANNEY-LOCK." 


The  Other  Heaven. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  little  boys 
go  who  don't  put  their  Sunday  school 
money  in  the  plate?" 

'*Yes'm — to  the  movies." 
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FROM  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Well,  here  comes  a  new  one — Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  No.  158 — a  late  Christmas 
present  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Railroad  Workers,  organized  around 
the  holidays.  Small  at  the  start,  but 
growing  a  little  all  the  time.  We  will 
get  there  just  the  same,  for  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  big  ones  out  of  little  ones  in 
here.  As  we  have  no  regular  hall  up  to 
this  writing  we  cannot  get  together  the 
right  way,  but  think  we  will  have  things 
moving  right  before  long. 

All  the  boys  have  the  right  idea  here 
— ^are  full  of  ambition  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers. 
When  a  new  man  starts  in  on  a  job 
here  the  first  thing  he  wants  is  appli- 
cation filled  out,  which  we  gladly  do. 
They  don't  want  to  be  called  slackers, 
but  as  usual  there  are  always  slackers 
or  stool  pigeons  at  all  places.  Oh,  yes, 
we  have  them  here.  The  kind  that  are 
afraid  of  their  jobs — the  kind  that  al- 
ways put  oflf  until  tomorrow.  Well, 
you  know  tomorrow  never  comes.  To- 
day is  the  time  to  join.  Waiting  brings 
you  nothing.  That's  like  stopping  the 
clock  to  make  up  lost  time.  Do  not  be 
misled  by  our  name  —  AUentown 
No.  158,  as  there  is  very  little  Allen- 
town  in  us.  They  are  something  like 
Oelwein  was,  before  they  organized, 
scared  stiflf  as  a  frozen  mackerel  over 
the  boss.  Well,  when  men  get  an  idea 
they  are  on  the  only  job  there  is  there 
is  something  wrong.  Bum  mechanic 
that  cannot  find  a  job  somewhere  else. 
But  none  of  us  were  fired ;  there  was  not 
even  a  word  mentioned  in  our  shop 
about  this  matter.  We  are  all  working 
more  happy  than  ever.  Do  not  see  why 
AUentown  should  be  so  gun  shy  as  they 
are ;  too  many  Weak  ones  I  guess.  Let 
them  all  get  on  the  same  rope  we  are  on 
and  help  us  pull.  We  can  soon  get  the 
thing  moving  right  then.  You  never 
need  be  afraid  of  your  boss  if  you  go  at 


it  right.  Do  you  think  your  boss  or 
foreman  will  feed  y6ur  family  if  you 
are  starving  for  the  reason  that  you  are 
not  getting  what  you  should?  No,  he 
will  laugh  at  you  when  the  time  comes. 
Thanks  to  our  boys,  they  all  have  the 
right  spirit.  Go  to  your  grocer,  buy  an 
order,  tell  him  you  do  not  get  enough 
wages,  you  can't  pay  him.  It  ends  right 
there^ — you  get  no  more.  Well,  Mr. 
Non-union  man  you  see  it  is  all  up  to 
you.  Come  together  now,  you  nearby 
friends  and  we  will  make  No.  158 
worth  while  to  talk  about,  for  we  are 
going  to  be  like  hornets  in  this  year 
1918.  Come  over  and  help  eat  the 
honey,  or  stay  out  and  get  stung,  that 
will  be  our  motto.  Every  member 
wants '^to  get  a  new  member,  so  listen 
when  one  of  our  fellows  lands  on  you 
and  when  he  is  done  talking,  I  think 
you  will  say — here's  my  name.  This 
means  all  you  car  knockers,  machinists' 
helpers  and  all  the  rest  of  you.  Just 
read  that  Oelwein  had  a  big  feed  and 
smoker.  Well,  boys,  we  can  feast  and 
smoke  also,  but  you  know  we  don't  like 
to  sit  down  to  a  large  table  and  eat  with 
only  a  few  to  help.  We  will  get  a  large 
table  boys,  and  you  fellows  come  in  and 
help  make  a  big  table  full — ^the  more 
there  are  at  the  table  the  better  you  can 
eat ;  and  the  more  men  we  have  in  our 
Local  the  more  bhsiness  we  can  do. 
Don't  be  afraid  there  will  be  too  much, 
we  can  handle  it  all. 

We  are  going  to  transfer  some  of 
Philadelphia's  Local^boys  to  our  No. 
158.  You  see  we  are  here  and  here  to 
stay.  Transfer  them,  bring  in  new- 
ones  and  help  raise  the  numbers  every 
meeting.  When  there  are  not  enough 
chairs  we  will  stand.  Some  one  sug- 
gested buying  an  alann  clock  to  send  to 
a  shop  not  far  away,  to  see  if  we  cannot 
wake  them  up.  About  the  only  one  who 
is  awake  is  the  boss  and  he  is  too  much 
awake  and  Mr.  Men,  you  are  too  much 
asleep  to  see  it 
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Well,  as  soon  as  Uncle  Samuel  gives 
us  a  raise,  we  will  buy  some  thrift 
stamps  for  the  favor.  Good  luck  to  all 
the  boys  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers, 
lam 

Yours  fraternally, 

E.  W.  R. 


FROM  DECATUR,  ILL. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Journal  from  Decatur 
Lodge  No.  199,  so  I  will  endeavor  in 
my  humble  way  to  let  our  members 
everywhere  know  that  we  are  still  on 
the  map  and  doing  business  at  the  old 
stand  and  what  is  more  we  intend  to 
stay  here. 

Of  course,  we  have  our  troubles  as 
all  Lodges,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
main  trouble  is  getting  members  to  at- 
tend meetings  regularly.  The  average 
man  seems  to  expect  the  officials  to  do 
it  all,  but  it  is  the  humble  belief  of  the 
writer  that  if  our  members  would  take 
additional  interest  in  their  meetings  and 
not  do  quite  as  much  talking  at  the 
shops,  that  our  -conditions  would  be 
more  perfect,  and  everybody  would  en- 
joy attending  the  meetings,  as  I  believe 
attending  meetings  is  interesting,  but  to 
make  them  so  you  have  to  attend  regu- 
larly. If  you  only  attend  one  meeting 
a  year  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
hard  for  you  to  get  interested  in  the 
work  as  you  do  not  know  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  past,  therefore,  it  is  hard  for 
you  to  talk  intelligently  when  you  do 
come. 

No.  199  are  going  to  start  their  own 
degree  team  pretty  soon  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  our  having  some 
lively  meetings. 

On  February  8th  we  held  our  second 
winter's  entertainment  and  we  certainly 
had  a  grand  time.  The  program  was 
hard  to  beat.  Our  Worthy  President, 
Brother  Whitsptt,  led  off  with  a  patri- 


otic talk,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
Brother  Whitsett,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  also  entertained  us  with  sev- 
eral songs  which  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  We  also  discovered  that  No. 
199  has  a  first-class  quartet,  composed 
of  Brothers  Sam  Hebel,  Chas.  Hebel, 
Lesley  Moore  and  Harvey  Moore,  and 
if  they  keep  on  it  will  hot  be  long  be- 
fore they  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  quartet  in  Decatur. 

Brother  Peter  Fundin  also  enter- 
tained us  with  an  excellent  reading, 
which  was  followed  by  some  very  fine 
recitations  "from  the  children,  after 
which  all  of  the  card  tables  started  go- 
ing and  quite  a  few  danced  until  a  late 
hour. 

I  believe  these  entertainments  are 
beneficial.  They  bring  us  together ;  also 
bring  our  families  together  and  we  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  in  the  end  it  is  a  great  help  to  our 
cause,  as  we  have  not  in  the  past  been 
sufficiently  acquainted.  Therefore,  we 
have  lacked  in  that  particular  object.  By 
getting  acquainted  we  will  solidify  our- 
selves better  in  the  future  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

Our  System  Council  on  the  Wabash 
is  all  lined  up  for  the  year  1918  with 
Brother  Whitaker  of  Moberly  at  its 
head  and  we  expect  to  make  future 
progress  in  behalf  of  our  members  on 
the  Wabash.  Last  year  we  did  well  in 
securing  8  cents  on  the  hour  for  day 
workers  and  10%  for  piece  workers, 
but  we  still  hope  to  keep  going  up. 

I  believe  by  the  government  taking 
control  of  the  railroads  that  we  will  re- 
ceive increases  to  compare  with  the  high 
cost  of  living.  It  will  put  our  members 
in  a  position  to  argue  the  high  cost  of 
living,  which  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other did  not  do  much  good  under  old 
conditions  as  I,  really  believe  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  fairer  with  us  in  the 
future  than  the  railroad  officials  have 
been  in  the  past. 
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I  suppose,  like  No.  199,  all  of  the 
Lodges  have  some  of  their  Members  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  at  this  time.  We 
have  quite  a  few  men  from  our  Lodge 
and  every  meeting  night  we  remember 
them  by  passing  the  hat  to  buy  them 
tobacco,  which  we  beHeve  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  all  Lodges  to  start,  be- 
cause, when  those  boys  who  have  left 
us,  receive  tobacco  from  their  old 
Lodge  they  enjoy  it;  in  fact,  they  enjoy 
anything  from  home. 

The  war  is  the  main  thing  W/e  should 
all  be  interested  in  now,  because  it  is 
already  coming  home  to  some  of  us  and 
it  will  to  a  good  many  more  before  it  is 
over,  but  if  we  will  stick  together,  which 
we  are  going  to  do,  there  is  no  chance 
to  lose,  but  if  this  country  was  divided 
up,  like  the  Railroad  Workers  are,  there 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer, 
be  no  chance  to  win  the  war,  so  if  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  people  of  our 
country  to  be  together  to  win  this  war, 
why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for  the  Rail- 
road Workers  to  do  the  same  ?  For  as 
long  as  we  have  Craft  Organization 
there  will,  as  the  saying  is,  be  war,  but 
if  we  were  all  in,  one  Organization  like 
the  American  Federation  of  Railroad 
Workers  the  war  would  be  eliminated. 

I  should  infer  from  the  experience 
which  occurred  here  recently  that  the 
committee  who  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Craft  Organization  have  every 
man's  job  in  their  pocket.  The  circum- 
stance was  last  year  just  before  Christ- 
mas. It  has  been  usual  for  the  com- 
pany to  pay  us  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, but  in  1917  a  notice  was  posted 
that  pay  day  would  not  be  until  Decern-  ' 
ber  26th.  Of  course,  we  made  a  protest 
that  we  receive  it  on  the  day  before  and 
the  committee  representing  the  Train- 
men on  the  System  waited  upon  our 
committee  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  an  open  meeting  in 
Decatur  regarding  this  question.  We 
agreed  with  them  and  they  also  invited 
the  Crafts  to  participate,  and  at  their 


behest  we  met  Mr.  Branon,  I  believe 
his  name  is,  Chairman  of  the  Crafts,  in 
company  with  the  Trainmen  and  we 
presented  our  proposition  to  him.  He 
advised  us  that  they  had  notified  the 
company  that  if  they  did  not  get  an  an- 
swer that  pay  day  would  be  the  24th, 
but  they  all  quit  work  on  Friday  at  2 
o'clock,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  it  a 
very  good  idea  to  put  the  question  be- 
fore his  men ;  that  his  committee  always 
handled  such  things  themselves.  In  my 
estimation  it  is  a  poor  way  to  do — ^put 
your  job  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
man,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  may 
not  have  enough  brains  to  hold  a  job 
himself.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  they 
do  it,  but  not  for  me.  They  are  now 
using  the  argimient  in  Decatur  that 
whatever  increase  we^et  from  the  gov- 
ernment that  they  have  the  strength  to 
hold  such  increase  after  the  war. 

The  truth  is  they  would  like  to  have 
that  much  power  and  they  want  us  to 
help  them  get  it.  We  will  help  them  if 
they  will  do  away  with  Craft  Organiza- 
tion and  will  get  into  one  Organization 
and  there  will  be  no  question  but  what 
we  will  hold  our  wages  after  the  war 
for  all  time  to  come. 

They  have  also  been  preaching  that 
we  have  no  representative  in  Washing- 
ton and  that  whatever  increase  is  re- 
ceived they  will  get  it  for  us,  but  one  of 
our  members  brought  a  clipping  out  of 
a  Chicago  newspaper  into  the  shop, 
passed  it  around,  and  on  the  clipping  it 
told  of  President  Richardson  being  be- 
fore the  Board  at  Washington  and  since 
then  they  have  had  nothing  to  say. 

I  believe  that  all  Railroad  Workers 
should  get  busy  at  this  time  and  get  into 
one  Organization.  I  believe  that  in  the 
not  distant  future  that  all  Railroad 
Workers  will  be  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Railroad  Workers, 
because  the  condition  of  this  country  at 
the  present  time  is  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  working  men  more  than  ever  be- 
fore: in  fact,  not  only  in  the  United 
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States  of  America,  but  all  over  the 
world.  , 

Before  closing  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Editor  to  insert  in  next  month's  Journal 
a  little  piece  of  poetry  which  I  happened 
to  run  across  th^  other  day. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Old  No.  199. 


THE  KAISER  CAUSED  IT. 

My  Tuesdays  are  meatless, 
My  Wednesdays  are  wheatless, 
I  get  less  eatless  each  day. 


My  house  it  is  heatless. 

My  bed  it  is  sheetless, 

They  are  all  sent  to  the  Y.  M. 


C.  A. 


The  bar  rooms  they  are  treatless, 

My  coffee  it  is  sweetless, 

Each  day  I  get  poorer  and  wiser. 

My  stockings  they  are  feetless, 

My  trousers  they  are  seatless, 

My  goodness,  but  I  do  hate  the  Kaiser. 


FROM  MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA. 

As  I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  letter 
for  the  Journal  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  a  little  of  my  past  history. 

In  the  year  1877  my  mother,  father 
and  olde^  brother,  then  a  babe  of  one 
year,  travelled  from  Rock  County, 
Minn.,  to  the  little  town  of  Cheney, 
Wash. — Cheney  is  a  small  town  16 
miles  south  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

They  made  this  journey  before  rail- 
roads were  as  plentiful  as  they  are 
now  and  it  took  them  about  4J^ 
mowths  to  make  the  trip  with  a  team 
and  wagon,  while  any  one  of  us  could 
make  the  same  trip  now  in  three  days 
and  two  nights'  travel. 

When  they  got  settled  in  the  loca- 
tion of  their  new  home,  they  took  the 
box  off  the  wagon  and  left  the  cover 
on  it  and  lived  in  the  wagon  until 
father  could  go  out  and  cut  the  yel- 
low pine  trees  with  which  to  build  a 
house. 

They  started  on  their  journey 
about  the  first  of  April  and  about  the 
first  of,  November  mother  had  her 
house  finished,  ready  to  live  in — a 


house  built  of  logs  and  chinked  with 
blue  clay  from  the  well.  This  was 
mother's  home  for  about  five  years, 
then  father  built  another  cabin,  a  lit- 
tle better  and  bigger  than  the  first. 
I  was  born  in  the  first  log  cabin  and 
a  log  cabin  was  my  home  until  I  was 
seven  years  old.  Then,  my  father 
built  us  a  frame  house.  Oh,  my!  we 
thought  we  were  rich.  We  had  a 
house  with  one  living  room  and  two 
bedrooms.  Father  built  a  double 
bunk  for  beds  in  the  new  house.  My 
two  older  brothers  had  the  upper 
bunk  and  my  younger  sister  and  I 
had  the  lower  bunk  in  one  room. 
Mother's  room  also  had  a  home- 
made bed  in  it.  Our  living  was  very 
saving  and  not  what  we  would  call 
expensive  now-a-days. 

We  had  some  meat,  as  my  father 
liked  to  hunt  and  kill  a  few  deer  and 
some  other  wild  game.  We  raised  a 
few  vegetables,  but  not  as  many  as 
we  do  novfy  as  many  things  that  we 
grow  here  would  not  do  well  there. 

We  had  chairs  made  of  a  thin  block 
of  wood,  cut  oflF  a  big  log,  three  holes 
bored  in  them  and  legs  fitted  in. 
Mother  always  cooked  over  the  fire- 
place until  we  moved  into  our  frame 
house,  then,  we  bought  a  second- 
hand cook  stove.  I  well  remember  how 
proud  we  children  were  to  tell  others 
of  our  new  stove. 

My  first  playmates  were  the  little 
Indian  children  of  Washington  and 
fine  friends  they  were.  They  lived  in 
their  tents  and  camped,  some  of  them 
not  more  than  15  or  20  rods  from  our 
door.  When  they  went  on  their 
hunting  and  fishing  trips  they  always 
brought  some  of  their  fresh  fish  and 
game  for  mother. 

One  little  Indian  boy  was  seriously 
hurt,  so  that  they  knew  he  could  not 
live  long,  and  as  they  had  moved 
away,  about  75  miles  from  us,  he 
wanted    to    come     and     bid     mother 
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goodby  so  his  father  and  another  Indian 
carried  him  on  a  cot  to  our  place  so  he 
could  bid  us  goodby  before  he  went  to 
the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

Afterwards,  this  boy's  mother 
went  blind  and  when  she  heard  that 
we  were  going  to  leave  and  come 
back  East,  she  had  her  husband  lead 
her  pony  for  her  to  come  and  bid  us 
farewell  before  we  would  leave. 

In  the  year  1890  mother  and  six 
small  children  came  back  to  Minne- 
sota to  her  folks.  Sometimes  we  did 
not  have  any  supper,  as  some  of  the 
little  ones  of  our  large  cities  are  ex- 
periencing now-a-days.  So  when  we 
are  only  asked  to  be  saving  on  a  few 
of  the  foods  and  have  a  good  supply 
of  canned  goods  and  other  substi- 
tutes to  go  with  it,  why  should  we 
repine  and  feel  badly  because  we  did 
not  have  more.  The  worst  trouble 
with  all  of  us  is  that  we  have  been 
used  to  living  too  well  of  late  years, 
and  with  most  of  us  we  really  need 
an  appetite  more  than  we  need  fancy 
food. 

A  few  years  ago  we  left  Marshall- 
town  and  went  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  thinking  we  were  going  to 
better  ourSelve^  by  it,  but  we  did  not 
improve  our  circumstances  as  we  had 
hoped  to  and  many  times  we  had  to 
drive  10  to  20  miles  to  town  after 
our  supplies  and  count  every  cent  be- 
fore we  started  out,  so  as  to  make  the 
small  amount  reach  around.  We 
even  had  to  count  the  shovels  full  of 
coal  as  we  loaded  it  for  fear  we  would 
not  have  enough  to  pay  for  it.  We 
finally  made  up  our  minds  to  come 
back  to  Iowa  and  railroading  again. 
So,  we  hitched  up  a  small  team  and 
loaded  our  few  belongings  onto  a 
wagon,  drove  about  300  miles,  got 
work  for  awhile  at  good  pay  and  then 
came  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  rail. 
Since,  we  paid  $1.00  down  on  a  10- 
acre  tract  of  ground,  built  us  a  small 


house  and  are  beginning  to  get  set- 
tled. We  expect  to  farm  all  that  we 
can  and  save  all  we  raise,  which  is  the 
duty  of  each  of  us  as  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Let  every  one  of  u§  remember,  to 
plant  our  gardens  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  by  all  means  see  that  no 
weeds  are  allowed  to  get  the  best  of 
us,  for  every  weed  that  grows  is  only 
an  ally  to  the  Kaiser  and  will  help  to 
lose  Instead  of  win  the  war.  No  pa- 
triotic American  citizen,  no  Christ- 
ian, no  person  possessing  one  iota  of 
love  or  consideration  for  his  or  her 
fellow  citizens,  no  man,  woman  or 
child,  whose  instinct  embraces  the 
first  law  of  nature  will,  during  the 
coming  season,  allow  a  single  weed 
to  grow  where  he  or  she  can  cause  a 
useful  plant  to  grow  in  its  stead. 
Yours  for  success, 

"MRS.  SLIM." 


Banks — Things  never  go  right  for  me. 
It  might  just  as  well  have  been  the 
other  way  around,  but  it  wasn't. 

Binks — What's  the  trouble  now? 

Banks — My  daughter  who  plays  the 
piano  has  a  sore  throat  and  the  one 
who  sings  has  a  sore  finger. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

A  Reminder. 

Dealer — This  is  the  best  parrot  we 
have,  but  I  wouldn't  sell  him  without 
letting  you  know  his  one  fault;  he'll 
grumble  terribly  if  his  food  doesn't  suit 
him. 

Miss  Fitz— I'll  take  him.  It  will 
seem  quite  like  having  a  man  in  the 
house. 


"That  new  recruit  must  have  been  a 
bookkeeper." 

"Why  so?" 

"I  just  noticed  him  trying  to  put  his 
bayonet  behind  his  ears."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

Virginia  unions  demand  the  regula- 
tion of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  YOU  HAVE  READ  THE  JOURNAL,  LOAN  IT  TO  YOUR 
FELLOW  RAILROAD  WORKER,  WHO  IS  NOT  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 


In  our  last  issue  a  brief  resume  was  made  of  what  could  or  might  be 
done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  Lodge,  which  was  understood  and 
taken  cognizance  of  by  many  of  our  Lodges,  so  that  the  time  spent  did 
not  go  for  naught,  and  the  results  secured  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
participants. 

We,  therefore,  believe  in  chronicling  same  that  there  will  be  others 
who  will  go  and  do  likewise.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  what  one  man 
or  set  of  men  can  do,  others  can  at  least  try  to  do  and  in  making  the  effort 
much  can  be  accomplished. 

Those  who  have  put  into  execution  the  suggestions  are  enthusiastic 
and  have  already  determined  to  carry  it  furtfier,  as  the  results  secured 
have  been  beyond  what  some  of  the  most  optimistic  members  who  en- 
tered the  project,  conceived  could  be  realized.  They  are  going  to  keep 
at  it  until  the  job  is  finished  up  properly  and  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

In  passing,  the  thought  has  come  to  us  that  soma  grievance  does  exist 
in  Lodges  of  an  Organization,  not  only  such  as  our  own,  but  in  all,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  in  relation  to  punctuality  and  adherence  to  what  might  be 
termed  a  time  schedule  in  the  opening  of  meetings.  After  a  man  has 
worked  eight,  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  hours  in  a  shop  or  yard, 
and  worked  hard,  because  no  one  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  railroad  shop, 
yard  or  road  work  is  hard,  he  is  tired;  his  physical  capabilities  are  not 
normal  and  while  the  attendance  at  a  meeting  is  not  laborious  work  in 
the  sense  that  his  work  during  the  day  is,  it  is  a  strain  upon  him  outside 
of  his  regular  life,  and  takes  from  him,  in  a  measure,  the  opportunity  to 
secure  the  rest  that  he  needs,  and  meetings  started  late,  thereby  resulting 
in  late  adjournments  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  his  enthusiasm,  rather 
than  the  opposite. 

When  the  members  of  a  Lodge  know  that  the  opening  hour  of  their 
meetings  is  8  P.  M.  and  they  have  a  President  who  is  a  stickler  for 
punctuality,  who  will  begin  business  at  the  time  appointed,  and  a  set  of 
officers  who  will  be  on  time  and  ready  to  do  business,  their  inclination  to 
attend  will  be  more  so,  than  if  they  have  the  knowledge  the  direct  oppo- 
site is  the  rule.  The  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this,  why  is  it  that 
their  daily  toil  is  regulated  by  being  on  time  at  work;  on  time  with  the 
performance  of  any  particular  work  they  are  required  to  do.  The  trains 
which  many  of  our  members  are  required  to  work  on  must  be  ready  to 
leave  their  point  of  departure  on  time;  they  are  expected  to  arrive  on  time 
and  if  we  are  travelling  or  using  trains,  or  cars,  we  fret  and  fume  because 
they  are  late,  yet  in  our  own  lives,  in  those  things  that  it  may  be  said  we  are 
directly  interested  in  ourselves,  we  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  being 
punctual.  If  meetings  are  conducted  on  time  or  on  a  regular  routine, 
there  is  a  snap  and  precision  to  them  that  arises  from  that  fact  alone. 
When  meetings  are  started  on  time  the  Lodge  adjourns  earlier  when 
the  members  may  wend  their  way  homeward  to  secure  the  needed  rest, 
and  the  entire  matter  promotes  a  greater  spirit  of  co-operation.  There 
is-  also  less  dissatisfaction  among  members,  and  taking  all  in  all,  being 
punctual  or  on  time,  promotes,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  greater  efficiency 
in  the  working  of  the  Lodge,  so  where  Lodges  have  been  or  are  being 
conducted  in  any  other  way,  i^is  safe  to  say  that  a  new  leaf  may  be  turned 
over  in  the  future  by  the  officers  and  members  which  in  our  opnion  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  and  eliminate  another  excuse  as  to  why  men  permit 
'  themselves  to  become  suspended. 

'  A  cultivation  of  greater  friendship  and  good  feeling  among  the  mem- 
bers will  go  a  long  way  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Lodge  and  its 
meetings  among  men;  a  get-together  spirit  manifested  in  all  that  the 
words  imply,  show  to  the  last  joined  member  that  there  is  just  as  great  a 
welcome  for  him  within  your  ranks  as  there  is  for  any  other  member. 
Make  him  feel  at  homie  among  you  and  let  him  see  that  it  is  his  assistance 
and  co-operation  you  need,  equally  as  much  as  the  admission  fee  or  dues 
that  he  may  pay,  and  he  will,  and  you  will,  as.  a  matter  of  fact,  be  better 
members  in  the  interest  of  yourselves  and  the  work  you  are  engaged  in — 
the  uplift  of  humanity  through  the  Railroad  Workers.  There  is  no 
greater  work  being  performed  by  any  Organization,  or  combination  of 
men  to  uplift  humanity  than  that  of  Labor  Organizations.  The  odium 
or  mantle  of  charity  is  not  thrown  around  it ;  the  direct  opposite  is  the  rule ; 
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Labor  is  fighting  and  gaining  for  the  man  who  toils  tliat  which  is  his 
by  right  and  justice,  and  the  Railroad  Workers  need  justice,  if  any«class 
of  men  need  it.  They  have,  as  a  whole,  been  ground  under  the  heels  of 
injustice  as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other  class  of  Labor  and  they  can 
only  lift  themselves  up  by  organizing.  The  individual  effort  has  proven 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  a  failure,  and  organized  in  one  body, 
under  one  head,  is  the  only  reasonable  way  the  heel  of  injustice  can  be 
lifted  from  them. 

The  Government  of  our  country  has  shown  the  Railroad  Workers  rec- 
ently the  absolute  necessity  for  concentration  under  one  head  to  facili- 
tate the  business  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  Therefore,  the  Railroad 
Workers  should  take  cognizance  thereof  and  do  likewise.  What  is  good 
for  our  Government  must  surely  be  good  for  its^  people  to  follow  in  like 
manner,  and  the  Railroad  Workers  are  a  very  important  factor 
among  the  people.  Therefore,  they  should  organize  under  one  head  and 
as  the  saying  is,  there  would  be  only  two  people  to  do  business^ — the 
Government  and  the  Railroad  Workers,  instead  of  the  Government  and 
twenty  or  more  others.  No  better  illustration  for  the  need  ^nd  necessity 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  could  be  expected. 


DO  NOT  BECOME  SUSPENDED. 

Pray  do  not  become  suspended, 

Ere  it  be  for  you  too  late; 
You  can  find  them  by  the  hundred 

Who  have  gone  beyond  the  date; 
Many  hearts  are  filled  with  sorrow, 

Many  homes  are  full  of  grief. 

Think  the  matter  over  calmly, 

It  deserves  your  sober  thought ; 
Is  it  justice  to  your  family, 

Giving  up  before  you  ought? 
Remember  well  the  world  is  careless 

Of  your  loved  ones  left  behind; 
Life  for  them  is  bare  and  cheerless, 

Though  your  friends  be  ever  kind. 

Trials  come  in  untold  number, 

Battles  yet  must  be  won; 
Through  them  all  don't  be  a  grumbler 

For  your  race  may  sobn  be  run. 
When  your  hands  at  last  are  folded, 

Duty  nobly  has  been  done; 
Useful  lives  by  you  were  molded, 

Fitted  for  the  life  to  come. 

Reinstate  now,  do  not  delay  it, 

Think  of  those  for  whom  you  pay; 
If  you  owe  a  payment,  pay  it. 

Life  may  close  for  you  today. 
Not  a  day,  but  what  some  household's 

Called  to  mourn  departed  life; 
Bitter  struggle  is  oft  the  portion 

Of  a  true,  devoted  wife. 

—Selected. 


Too  Often  "Down." 

"Do  you  go  in  for  aviation?"  he 
asked  the  beauty^of  the  high  class  girls* 
school. 

"No,  not  for  aviation.  One  goes  in 
for  sea  bathing,  but  for  aviation  one 
goes  up."— Tit-Bits. 


He  Was  Honest. 

"Why  did  you  give  up  your  last  posi- 
tion?" 

"I  didn't  give  it  up,  sir.     I  was  fired." 

"O,  in  that  case  tdke  oflf  your  hat  and 

coat  and  go  to  work.     We  can  use  a 

man  as  honest  as  you." — Detroit  Free 

Press. 


Over    75,000   women    now   are    em- 
ployed in  the  British  civil  service. 


There  is  no  restriction  on  the  work 
which  women  may  do  in  Great  Britain. 


The  first  public  employment  office 
was  established  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in 
1894. 
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THE  RAILROAD  WORKER. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


FROM  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst 
our  late  friend  and  Brother,  Vitc  Figiolo,  a 
loyal  Member  of  Franklin  Lodge  No.  256, 
located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  departed 
this  life  on  January  25, 1918.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful Member  and  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father  Who  is  just  in  all  things,  and  while 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  know 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolve'd,  First,  that  wc  extend  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  Brother  our  heart- 
felt sy;npathy  and  pray  that  Our  Heavenly 
Father  will  watch  over  his  family  and  that 
He,  Who  doeth  all  things  well  will  lighten 
their  burden  of  grief,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
Brother;  a  copy  spread  on  the  records  of  our 
Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Journal  for 
publication;  also  that  our  charter  be  draped 
for  sixty  days  in  his  memory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  D.  BLAIR, 
J.  S.  WALSH, 

Committee. 


FROM  TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  removed  from  our  midst 
one  of  our  new  Members,  Brother  Thiedore 
Counterman  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  was 
a  kind  and  faithful  Brother,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  Our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Ruler.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  T.  & 
O.  C.  Lodge  No.  216  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Workers  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
ceased Brother,  and  pray  that  Our  Almighty 
Supreme  Ruler  will  assist  them  in  bearing 
their  great  sorrowand  loss,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted Brother;  a  copy  spread  on  the  min- 
utes of  the  Lodge  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Of- 
ficial Journal  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED  HERMAN, 
A.  B.  YOUNG, 

Committee. 


ahue,  a  kind  and  true  fellow  workman  and 
one  of  the  oldest  members,  who  was  re- 
spected  by  all'  who  knew  him — a  good  ind 
kind  father,  and 

Whereas,  We  lost  an  honest  Brother  and 
one  of  the  best  and  oldest  members  of  oar 
Lodge.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  Har- 
simus  Lodge  No.  99  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Railroad  Workers,  extend  to  tic 
family  of  our  departed  Brother,  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  will  watch  over  his  family  and 
that  He,  Who  doeth  all  things  well  will 
lighten  their  burden  of  grief  and  be  it  furtiber 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
Brother;  that  a  copy  be  spread  on  the  rec- 
ords of  our  Lodge ;  a  copy  sent  to  our  Jour- 
nal for  publication  and  that  our  charter  be 
draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  in  his 
memory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  JONES, 
P.  COOK, 
E.  E.  JOHNSON, 
Committee. 


I 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  so  suddenly  removed  froin 
our  midst  our  late  Brother,John  A  Sheridan,  a 
kind  and  true  fellow  workman,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  and  a  loyal 
Member  of  our  Order,  and 

Whereas,  We  bow  our  heads  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Who  is  ust  in  all  things  and  while  we  mouni 
the  loss  of  our  Brother,  we  know  that  our  loss 
is  his  eternal  gain.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  Harsi- 
mus  Lodge  No.  99  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  our  departed  Brother, 
and  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  will  help  them 
to  bear  their  sorrow,  and  be  it  further, 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  Charter  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days,  as  a  token  of  respect  to 
our  departed  Brother ;  also  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted Brother,  a  copy  sent  to  the  Railxx}ad 
Worker  for  publication  and  a  copy  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  our  meeting.    - 

Brother  Sheridan,  you  have  passed  before 
us,  but  in  the  faith  of  Our  Father,  we  hope  to 
meet  you  in  the  life  beypnd. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  E  JONES, 
P.  COOK, 
E.  E,  JOHNSON. 
Committee. 


FROM  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  has  so  suddenly  removed  from 
our  midst  our  late  Brother,  Thomas  F.  Don- 


Canadian  letter  carriers  have  made  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  $80  a  month. 
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F^^Section  48.  :  r  brra  eriod  of  his  continuoiis  good  standing 

■Sfcibe  ns  45,  46,  47^  by  allowing  himself  to  become  in  ar- 

^Ks  tu  -..„  ^^^t^-  ^^^  ./'o  months*  dues  (as  per  Section, 104,  of  this  Constitu- 
|K)  but  who  liquidates  his  indebtedness  before  .becoming  foyr  months  in 
BKFcars,  his  period  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  shall  start  from 
Kiie  date  upon  whirii  n\  nnrT-^vfrviness  was  liquidated  as  per  Section  104,  and  tn 
u^  event  of  deatl  H3rs,  his  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro 

■JKshare  of  d  -sadbed  in  Sections  45,  4€.  47,  based  on  the  number 

HHtionths  H^  _^..  .,.  continuous  good  standing  preceding  death  until  such 

member  h  ,  become  in  continuous   good    standing   the    first   required 

period-  .S 

Section  49.  No  claim  iorituneral  aonatxon  will  be  allowed  for  a  member 
who  commits  suicide  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  good 
standing  for  three  consecutive  years  previous  to  the  date  of  death.  \p 

PAYMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAX^  1 

Section  22,  ^hc  per  capita  tax  $hiiil  be  considered  a  standing  appropriation 
nthout  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  and  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to  see  that 
hispromptly  paid  and  receipts  received  therefor,  and  it  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
xrand  Secretary-Treasurer's  office  in  time  so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than 
le  .close  of  official'  business  thirty  days  following  the  month  for  which  it  is 
"due.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  Section  and  failure  to  pay  assessments 
within  tb*;  titne  stipulated  for  their  payment,  the  lodge  and  its  members  shall 
stand  susj^ended  from  all  rights,  donations,  benefits  and  privileges  of  this  Fed- 
eration until  after  the  date  all  iadebtediiess  to  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 


SUSPENSION,  PRECLUSION,  READMISSION. 

ion  104.  When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  to  his  lodge,  for  two 
ths'  dues,  he  shall  stand  suspended  from  all  benefits  in  this  Federationi 
neither  he  nor  any  one  in  his  behalf  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefits  or' 
Illations  or  have  any  claim  against  this  Federation  or  its  funds  until  the 
mo,d  of  continuous  good  standing  membership  as  required  by  this  constitu- 
,  shall  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  all  arrearages  are  paid  in  full, 
^eluding  the  current  (present)  month. 

fection  105.     When  a  member  becomes  in  arrears  for  four  months'  dues  he 
:  9tand  precluded  and  cease  to  be  a  member  without  a  vote  of  the  lodge. 
Judcd  members  shall  make  application  the  same  as  new  members  and  can 
)c  r^rdmittcd  only  on  the  payment  of  the    regular   readmission    fee    decided 
jypon  by  the  lodge,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  initiation  fee. 
i^e  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Sccre- 
ir-Trcasurer.     Readmitted  members*  last  issued  due  books  should  accom- 
applications  for  readmiuioa  to  headquartert. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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